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^e txxmit iWL^feinner Companp 

CHURCH ORGANS 

Positon, = = iWasis!. 



FOURTH— THE INTERCHANGEABLE STOP 

THE inventor of a device is the man who produces it, not the one who talks about it, 
as, for example, Darius Green was not the inventor of the flying machine. 

The founder of The Ernest M. Skinner Company was the first to reduce the 
interchangeable stop to a commercial possibility. Early examples were incorporated into 
instruments about fifteen years ago. A later and much improved form was patented by 
Mr. Skinner, December 19, 1905 (No. 130071). The interchangeable stop is almost indis- 
pensable in instruments of limited size, as, for illustration, a conventional organ of seven 
stops would be about like Example "A" : 

Example "A"— Seven Stops 



Great 


Swell Pedal — {Augmented) 


S' Diapason 
8' Melodia 
8' Dulciana 


8^ Salicional 16' Bourdon 
8' Stopped Diapason 8^ Gedackt 
4' Flute 


in which the Great is without 4' Flute and the swell is without a soft stop or va 


giving warmth. 


Example "B"— Seven Stops 


Great 


Swell Pedal— {Augmented) 


8' Diapason 
8' Gedackt 
8' Dulciana 
4^ Flute 


8^ Salicional W Bourdon 
8^ Voix Celestes 8^ Gedackt 
8' Gedackt 
8' Dulciana 
4^ Flute 



In Example "B" the Gedackt, Dulciana and 4^ Flute are made interchangeable and the money 
formerly invested in a Melodia is now paying for a Voix Celestes. The Dulciana now being 
interchangeable, the Swell has five resources instead of three, the Great four instead of 
three, both manuals have 4' Flutes, a soft stop, and above all. adaptability to each other. 

We invite all who do not approve the interchangeable, "Duplex" or "Unified" stop to 
equal this scheme shown in Example "B" with any possible arrangement of seven stops, with 
none interchangeable. The Pedal is reckoned as one stop, since the Gedackt is an augmenta- 
tion of the Bourdon. 

The influence of any individual on an art may be measured somewhat by the extent 
to which his ideas are adopted. The interchangeable stop idea was not well protected In- 
patent and its use is widespread. Self-respecting builders have found ways of accomplishing 
this end without infringement; others have appropriated it bodily as patented. Attempts 
have been made to take the credit of this invention away from its inventor. Inasmuch as the 
interchangeable stop appears in almost every instrument bearing the skinner name and it is 
on record in the patent office, we fully expect to substantiate our claim. 

In connection with the above examples of seven stop organs, we wish to state positively 
that the impression current that we are not interested in small organs is wholly erroneous. 
We made the small organ zvorth while. We made the first small organ that sounded like 
a big one and that was really flexible. Price, as above. Example "B," $2,650, set up com- 
plete with motor. 
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Italy they do not wish to hear "Parsifal." The 
venerable Saint-Saens thinks that students can 
get along very well without Johann Sebastian 
Bach. And in England ! It is like the Bowery. 
They do such things, and they say such things. 



.^g 



editorials 



CHESE are troublous times. It is not 
easy to say which nation is now the 
most Chauvinistic. Here is a French 
society expelling Felix Weingartner because 
he is a "German," born in Dalmatia, where 
the flea-powder comes from; there at Berlin 
our friend Leoncavallo's "Pagliacci" is pro- 
hibited, although the composer was once dear 
to the Kaiser by reason of the opera "Roland 
of Berlin," which is dreadful stuff, crede Dr. 
Muck, who was obliged to produce it, and 
those of us who heard fragments from it when 
the composer was devastating this country. In 



-V/^EVERTHELESS the press agent was 
7 i never so passionate, never did the 
*^^ ^ flowers of rhetoric bloom so luxuri- 
ously in his garden. We saw the other day 
the circular of a singer who has sung in lead- 
ing opera houses of Europe, including Bay- 
reuth. "One of 's favorite amuse- 
ments is the writing of verse — 'poetry' she 
modestly declines to call it — ^though those who 
have seen her recent efforts say that Sappho 
and Elizabeth Browning may prove to have 
nothing on this American singer." The 
Tenth Muse down and out ! Browning's Lizzy 
on the blink! 

Here is another instance: "Fate, which to 
more or less extent dominates the careers of 
all men, has been singularly favorable toward 
. Endowed with natural gifts of extraor- 
dinary kind and a radiant personality that 
drew all persons to him, etc." In other words, 
a box-office draught, and Fate smiles on a 
fiddler. 



aNOTHER fiddler is going about char- 
acterized as "the Vulcan of the Violin.'* 
This characterization is printed be- 
neath his portrait on the front page of a cir- 
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cular. Mr. Arthur N>kikch\flius branded the 
young man. Mr.. ^"IH^iisth' is a conductor of 
extraordinary -talejH/ 6ut he is not yet in the 
first class "iji niythology. Vulcan ? Why VuJ- 
can? -Why; not Apollo or Pan? We learned 
at .^chJo^r that Vulcan was a blacksmith; the 
fp^fe * describe him as "blackened and hard- 
ened from the forge ; with a face red and fiery 
whilst at his work ; and fired and heated after 
it." Nor should it be forgotten that Vulcan 
was lame and ludicrously unfortunate in his 
marital relations. As the Rev. Mr. Spence 
assures us, Vulcan was "a mere mortal black- 
smith." The piano is not a pulsatile instru- 
ment. There are Vulcans of the piano. 

"The Vulcan of the Violin." Is it possible 
that Mr. Arthur Nikisch is after all a mad 
wag, a sly humorist, a lambent ironist? 



®NE of the most amusing features of 
this Chauvinism in music is the dis- 
covery of Figaro that the family of 
Beethoven was Belgian and came originally 
from a village near Louvain. Perhaps the dis- 
coverer had followed the statement in a 
French dictionary of musicians published at 
Paris in 1810, that Beethoven was a natural 
son of Frederick William II of Prussia; fol- 
lowed and believed the statement with a child- 
like faith until the light burst upon him. And 
now Figaro in its enthusiasm insists that a 
program of exclusively Belgian music should 
always include a symphony by Beethoven. 



^/^^ SAINT-SAENS, informing the mu- 
) I I sic teachers of his country that they 
^^i w^ can get along comfortably without 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, recommends music 
by Cramer, who was born at Mannheim, an 
honest son of an honest German who was also 
born at Mannheim; Dussek, a Bohemian by 
birth; Weber, who was the incarnation of 
German romanticism, a German of the Ger- 
mans. But perhaps M. Saint-Saens meant 
Johannes Weber, once music critic of the 
Temps, whose music we have never seen and 
may never have been written. That M. Saint- 
Saens has nothing "agin" the Bohemians is 
evident, for he commends Dvorak and Sme- 
tana. But neither Mozart nor Beethoven was 
a Prussian, and Bach was born at Eisenach. 



CHE English are in a still more excitable 
condition. Letters have been published 
in London journals protesting against 
compositions by the German, Richard Strauss, 
being played in the Queen's Hall. A supporter 
of the Symphony concerts, for example, does 
not wish to "assist in 'trading with the en- 
emy.' " Listen to this : "Apart from art or 
inclination, they should be assured first of all 
that the usual fee which Richard Strauss re- 
ceived for the performance of his works is 
neither to be placed to his credit nor held by 
a representative friend or agent resident in 
this country. If such an assurance is forth- 
coming, then it will have made clear a rather 
moot point which has been occupying the at- 
tention of some of the profession at the pres- 
ent time, i.e., as to whether certain German 
or Austrian musical works or plays may not 
be performed free of charge at the present 
time — that is, if any one wishes to hear 
them !" Down with Richard ! Let him starve 
and, while starving, let him depict in ex- 
cruciating dissonances his horrid sufferings ! 



SOME were distressed because the Na- 
tional Anthem was not played daily at 
the Savoy Hotel. The manager gave 
several reasons in explanation; he did not 
wish to make the anthem common and stale ; 
he was waiting for a great victory, when the 
music would be significant, etc., etc. His 
reasons failed to appease the dissatisfied, and 
one of them, Mr. Qaude Vautin — from York- 
shire or Kent? Vautin is a sturdy English 
name — said that unless the anthem were 
played when he and others asked for it he 
would look out for another restaurant. This 
was as an electric shock to London. 



CHEN there's Hans Richter. He has 
dispossessed himself of all his British 
degrees and titles. The Pall Mall 
Gazette, charitably inclined, thinks this action 
was forced upon him in order to retain the 
pension conferred on him by the Hungarian 
Government on his retirement; but Truth 
deals him a na6ty blow : "So far, however, he 
has not yet considered it necessary to return 
also any of the filthy and contaminating lucre 
(as a well-known composer neatly put it the 
other day) which he has extracted from the 
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British public during his long and profitable 
residence in our midst." This is hitting below 
the belt. Richter worked for his money and 
earned it. 

Has the devotion of the Englishman to 
Mendelssohn paled? Mendelssohn was a 
Prussian. 



-^y%R. JOSEPH HOLBROOKE is, of 
J I I course, riding in the whirlwind. He 
^^1 ▼ wept at the thought of a meeting of 
native musicians being held at an "alien res- 
taurant." The London Symphony Orchestra 
engages as many foreigners as possible, 
"ignores all British art, and then boasts of the 
splendid support they get from our public. 
. . . One has only to look at the programs 
being issued to see the amount of German 
music being played as usual — ^there is no dif- 
ference made. This constitutes a scandal, and 
in no other country in the world would it 
happen." 

A National Association for the Protection 
of British Interests in Music has been estab- 
lished. At the meeting speakers told harrow- 
ing tales of British musicians who had "often 
to disguise their nationality in order to earn 
a living in England." How do they do it ? Is 
the disguise an arrangement of whiskerage or 
accent, waistcoats, boots? 



€VEN when the music played at concerts 
is by a Russian, the enjoyment is not 
always without alloy. At the first of 
twelve concerts to be given by the London 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Safonoff conducted 
Tschaikowsky's "Pathetic" Symphony. One 
of the critics said that it should have come 
earlier in the program, "as the abysmal de- 
spair of the final adagio is not a suitable prep- 
aration, for emerging into London's present 
nocturnal gloom." We hear from Boston that 
Mr. Cyril Maude, appearing there for the first 
time and in "Grumpy," made a little speech 
in which he described London as "the City of 
Dreadful Night." 



®NE Englishman has kept his head in 
discussing the present condition of 
music in Great Britain, Mr. Robin H. 
Legge of the Daily Telegraph, "I am very 
certain that the salvation of British music and 
musicians is not to be brought about by such 
cries as I have heard recently that now is the 



time for us, when there are no German mu- 
sicians about, to steal engagements. The time 
for British music and musicians is no better 
now than at any other period. If British mu- 
sicians have the courage of their convictions 
and put their convictions into practice and pull 
together they will win through. The public is 
*the thing.' In any event, it is obviously far 
better to do then to talk. Musicians are not 
good talkers even on matters concerning their 
own business affairs. The majority of them 
talk far too much and far too often of petty 
grievances. It is futile to talk at this time of 
grievances. We all have them." 

And these words might be pondered by some 
who are hysterical over the "American 
question": "Let these (British musicians) not 
run away with the idea that they are all going 
to reap a golden harvest just because they are 
to be free for a time from alien competition. 
When the public ask for music they ask for 
the best or the worst of its kind. Mediocrity 
is of no use to them. Put your hand on your 
heart, think for a moment, and tell me where, 
apart from orchestral players and singers and 
composers, we are to find the native equivalent 
for the average best of the many foreign mu- 
sicians we know who will not visit us for a 
long time? We have got the numbers, the 
quantity of course — our colleges, academies, 
and schools see to that. But the public does 
not care a snap of the fingers for quantity of 
that kind, as it has shown in the past. Where- 
fore I take it on myself to urge the musician 
to take his art more seriously than ever before, 
and so to fit up his musical armory that when 
the time comes he need fear no foe, whence- 
soever he may come." 



CO many Jean Baptiste Faure was only 
the composer of "Les Rameaux," a 
man to be confounded with Gabriel 
Faure. As many newspapers ignore accents 
in printing French words and proper names, 
the confusion was the greater. Faure must 
have known this. Was he resentful, or dis- 
dainful, or merely amused ? 

We heard Faure only in his later days, after 
he had retired from the operatic stage. Gounod 
brought out his "Mors et Vita" in Paris. 
Gabriele Krauss, Edward Lloyd, and Faure 
were the solo soprano, tenor, bass. Faure was 
then fifty-six years old, but his voice was still 
even and sonorous. His diction was wonder- 
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fully impressive. He had an air ; he had the 
grand manner. His personality though un- 
consciously exercised dominated the hall of 
the Trocadero. Gounod, who conducted, 
seemed insignificant. Lloyd wore a Prince 
Albert coat — it was in the afternoon — and 
white gloves. He looked uncomfortable, ill at 
ease. Faure wore the conventional evening 
dress and no gloves. A Frenchman remarked 
to us: "Monsieur Faure is always comme il 
faut." 

Good judges as M. Henri de Curzon have 
said that Faure, whose death is reported at 
the age of eighty-four, was the most thorough 
and rounded artist that appeared on the 
French operatic stage after Nourrit. His 
Hamlet, which he "created," and his Meph- 
istopheles were especially famous. At the 
Opera, he created parts in "Pierre de 
Medicis," "La Mule de Pedro," "L'Africaine" 
— his Nelusko was remarkable, they say — 
"Don Carlos," "La Fiancee de Corinthe," "La 
Coupe du roi de Thule," "Jeanne d'Arc." 
When he made his debut at the Opera Comique 
in 1852, he created the part of Pygmalion in 
"Galathee," and he took part in the produc- 
tion of seven other operas, among them "Le 
Pardon de Ploermel." His repertoire was 
very large — in Italian opera as in French. He 
sang in London in "Der Freischiitz," but 
probably in Italian. 

His early years were full of trouble. His 
father died when the boy was young and left 
the family destitute. When the boy was nine 
he applied for a choir position, but he could 
not pass the examination. The organist of 
Notre Dame took a fancy to him, let him blow 
the organ for 200 francs a year and gave him 
piano lessons. When Faure was 13 he entered 
the Conservatory, joined the chorus at the 
Theatre-Italien, also a church choir. Going 
finally as a chorister to the Madeleine he met 
an excellent choir master who gave him a 
sound musical education. And then he lost his 
voice for a time. He learned the double bass, 
played at first in a dance hall, "Le Grand 
Vainqueur," and then in the orchestra of the 
Odeon. Nothing could daunt him. When his 
voice had changed to a baritone, he again went 
to the Conservatory, where he was graduated 
with high honors. Soon he became famous 
as singer and actor. Some found fault with 
him for an abuse of portamento, prolonging 
tones that showed his voice to special advan- 



tage, liberties with rhythm ; but the siun of his 
admirable qualities was so great that these 
faults, if they existed, were found negHgible. 
The leading critics in all the cities in which he 
sang, Paris, London, Brussels, Baden, Berlin, 
Vienna, Budapest, Geneva, Monaco, vied with 
the public in praise. There was never so 
mocking and sinister a Mephistopheles, so 
cruelly revengeful a Duke in "Lucrezia Bor- 
gia," so splendidly barbaric a Nelusko, so 
courtly and chivalric a Nevers — ^and sO on 
through the repertoire that included Tell, 
Pietro, Pharaon, Don Juan, Saint-Bris, Ri- 
cardo, Dulcamara, Figaro (Mozart's opera), 
Rossini's lago, Assur; and many parts in 
operas long forgotten. 



'^/^'^E do not know whether any one reads 
III the volumes of Hanslick to-day. A 
^^^^^ composer known in Europe as in 
America once said to us that Hanslick wrote 
like a Viennese washerwoman. Granted that 
a Viennese washerwoman can write at all, the 
comparison seems to us unjust. In certain 
respects, and leaving Hanslick's notorious at- 
titude toward Liszt and Wagner out of the 
question — we use the word "notorious" in its 
evil meaning — Hanslick was undoubtedly par- 
tial and prejudiced, a bit of a bourgeois, an 
undoubted Philistine. He slobbered over 
Brahms and Dvorak, and in his heart pre- 
ferred "The Merry Wives of Windsor" to 
Verdi's "Falstaff." Yet when all has been 
said, Hanslick's criticisms of operatic per- 
formances and singers were often shrewd 
and illuminative. No one, not even Hanslick, 
could be more prejudiced than Chorley, yet 
the criticisms of this Englishman, who had not 
had the musical training of Hanslick, pub- 
lished in his "Thirty Years' Musical Recol- 
lections," are still valuable. We know of no 
one writing to-day whose reviews of operatic 
performances will endure so successfully the 
test of time. 

Hanslick, as others, was surprised that when 
Faure visited Vienna in 1878 he appeared as 
King Alphonse in "La Favorita." Mephisto- 
pheles, Don Juan, even Hamlet — ^yes, this was 
comprehensible; but the King in "La Fa- 
vorita," the King with his Italian arias in the 
old-fashioned manner ! Yet in this part Faure 
made an indelible impression. He gave dig- 
nity and dramatic significance to the music. 
He gave character to the King. "He sang," 
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says Hanslick, "the first strophe (of the cava- 
tina in the third act) in which the King fare- 
wells his mistress before her marriage to Fer- 
nando, with a dash of irony and wounded 
pride, with the bitter taste of infidelity on his 
tongue. In the second strophe Faure sang the 
same melody as purified from all hateful senti- 
ments; the old feeling for Leonore got the 
upper hand and suffused each tone with 
trembling warmth, as though tears were hardly 
suppressed." And in the acting there was rare 
grace and elegance. 



3T is the fashion to turn up the nose at 
"La Favorita." The opera is occasion- 
ally revived for some contralto or 
mezzo-soprano on whom the manager looks 
with favoring eye. But when this opera is 
sung by great singers and in the grand man- 
ner in a comparatively small theatre, the 
music makes its way, nor is the "guitar ac- 
companiment" disturbing. Years ago we heard 
Pauline Lucca, Campanini, and the bass Nan- 
netti, who was superior even to Plan9on, in 
this opera at the Academy of Music. We have 
forgotten the singer who took the part of Al- 
phonse. The last act still seems to us a mas- 
terpiece of simple emotional and dramatic 
working. The monastery chorus and the wail 
of Fernando are finer than anything we find 
in the ingenious stage music of Puccini — 
always excepting his "Boheme," and how sim- 
ple is this music of Donizetti ! 



3F we could have a private opera house 
and could make our own repertoire for 
a season, this repertoire would include 
"Alceste," the two operas with Iphigenia as 
heroine, "Don Giovanni," "The Marriage of 
Figaro," "La Sonnambula," "Lucrezia Bor- 
gia," "Ernani," "II Trovatore," "La Traviata," 
"Rigoletto," "Otello," "Falstaff," "La Bo- 
heme," "Salome," "Carmen," "La Habanera," 
"Contes d'Hoffmann," "Siegfried." "Norma" 
always bored us. "Fidelio," "Aida," "Die 
Walkiire" could wait for another season. 
Humperdinck would beat at the door in vain. 

But where could the singers be found ? Per- 
haps it would be wiser to have the stage set, 
let the orchestra play, and then remember the 
singers we have heard, or imagine what sing- 
ers might do and how they might sing. 

Over in Boston they have tried in vain to 



give a season of twelve weeks. The public did 
not support the manager, and neither Mayor 
Curley nor the City Club could raise enough 
money to pay singers and orchestra all that 
was due them. It is said that even the adver- 
tisements in the press — the lever that moves 
the world — were not paid for. Harsh things 
were said about Boston's lack of musical taste, 
thriftiness, etc. But opera is a gorgeous en- 
tertainment and the dressmaker and the barber 
wish the best. They prefer to pay five or six 
dollars for famous singers and the show in the 
boxes rather than two dollars for mediocre 
singers and the absence of "society." 



Uarioiis note$ 

In view of the fact that one of the newer choral 
organizations of the metropolis has been compelled 
to suspend operations for a time because its con- 
ductor is detained in Germany, the officials of the 
Oratorio Society of New York deem themselves 
exceptionally fortunate in recovering their con- 
ductor, Louis Koemmenich, from his recent Euro- 
pean sojourn. The conductor, in his endeavors to 
return, had no small share of the confusion and 
anxiety suffered by most American tourists this 
summer. Not the least of his tribulation was the 
temporary loss of his two daughters. 

Since the resumption of rehearsals late in Sep- 
tember, Mr. Koemmenich has been exceedingly 
busy. In this brief period the Oratorio Society has 
made a net gain of sixty-six voices, said by Mr. 
Koemmenich to be of unusual excellence. The 
chorus now numbers 294 voices. It began in 1873 
with 28. It is announced that for the present no 
more applicants will be admitted unless they be of 
more than ordinary quality; naturally the preference 
is for tenors and basses, but these seem to be rare 
and reticent. 

Elgar's monumental oratorio, "The Dream of 
Gerontius," admittedly one of the greatest of mod- 
ern choral works, and now in its fifteenth year, will 
be sung by the society for the sixth time in its 
history December 9. Gervase Elwes, the noted Eng- 
lish tenor, and the foremost living exponent of the 
music of "Gerontius," will sing the title role on this 
occasion. He has already sung this part nearly one 
hundred times. 

At 5.15 o'clock on every Sunday afternoon from 
November until May Mr. A. S. Hyde, O. and C. of 
St. Bartholomew's Church, New York, N. Y., will 
give a short organ recital, with the assistance 
occasionally of Mr. R. Toedt, violinist, and Mr. P. 
Suerth, harpist. 

Mesrs. A. P. Schmidt (Music Publishers). Bos- 
ton, Mass., have issued a new "Educational Series'^ 
catalogue, containing photographs and biographical 
notes of most of the composers represented in this 
series. Copies will be sent gratis to any of our 
readers who apply for the same. 

"Comedy Overture," by H. F. Gilbert, was per- 
formed in Kiev July 9, and again in Odessa Juljr 19. 

Gliere and Glazounoff both express this opinion: 
"Gilbert's overture had a tremendous success here 
and attracted the attention of the public and mu- 
sicians. It is splendidly orchestrated and sounds 
magnificent. America can certainly be proud of 
such a genius as Gilbert." 
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Pol PlaM^oii 

(1854-1914) 

By Francis Rogers 

[OL PLAN(;:ON is dead. Although 
he had reached the age of sixty 
years and had not sung in New 
York since 1906, the announce- 
ment of his recent death in Paris comes to 
us as a shock, because when he was last heard 
here his vocal powers were still unimpaired, 
except for a slight shortness of breath, and 
he himself seemed the very embodiment of 
mature strength and enduring vigor. It con- 
cerns all lovers of music when a great singer's 
voice recedes into the land of memory, for 
in vocal art the most fruitful means of trans- 
mitting what is best to the rising generation 
is the living example. Above all male sing- 
ers of recent years Plangon stood proudly 
eminent, not by virtue of his beautiful voice 
alone, but, in larger part, because of his com* 
plete control over all its resources. 

He was born of simple folk at Fumay in 
Northern France in 1854. He studied music 
in Paris at the school of Duprez, a famous 
French tenor, for whom Donizetti had writ- 
ten the leading parts in **Lucia" and "La 
Favorite." In 1877 he made his debut in 
Lyons as Saint-Bris in "Les Huguenots." He 
sang in Lyons for three years before his 
Parisian debut in 1880 at the Theatre de la 
Gaite. In 1883 the role of Mephistopheles in 
Gounod's "Faust" served to introduce him at 
the Grand Opera of Paris, where he remained 
as leading bass for ten years. London first 
heard him in 1891 ; New York in 1893. His 
withdrawal from the Paris opera had been 
final, and for the next thirteen years he con- 
fined his professional activities to England and 
America, though he always considered Paris 
his home. 

Plan^on's voice was a true basso cantante, 
or "singing bass," extending from the F below 
the bass staff, or even lower, to the F above 
the staff. It was smooth, mellow and homo- 
geneous in quality throughout its range and 
of excellent solidity and power. The lower 
tones were sonorous without gruffness; the 
upper tones, though retaining the rotundity 
and weight of the bass, were almost as facile 
as a baritone's. The octave from the middle 
D upward was the happiest part of his range, 
for it is only the basso profondo that retains 



his full power below that point and only the 
baritone that is entirely at home above the 
upper D. In roles written for "singing bass" 
his voice had no undesirable limitations. Na- 
ture had created it a perfect instrument for the 
emission of beautiful tone. 

Plangon's voice was peculiarly satisfactory 
to the serious student, because it exemplified 
all the good things in vocal technique and 
none of the bad. This is a sweeping asser- 
tion, but I make it advisedly. His technique 
was flawless; badly emitted, untimeful notes 
never issued from his throat. If occasionally 
he approached the danger line, he never 
crossed it. The strong, elastic breath support, 
the "full-throated ease," the crystalline dic- 
tion, all the correct theories of vocal art 
Plan^on put into practice. 

It is worth while to analyze briefly this ex- 
traordinary technique. In the early part of 
his career Plan^on had been hampered by an 
imperfect breath control, which would fre- 
quently leave him at the conclusion of a per- 
formance in a state of physical prostration. 
Fortunately, he fell in with Sbriglia, an 
Italian teacher of singing (who is, or was re- 
cently, still living in Paris), from whom he ac- 
quired the correct principles for the use of 
the lungs in singing. Plan9on applied these 
principles to his own case with complete suc- 
cess, so that his breath support became like 
a column of air, both powerful and elastic, on 
which his voice rested as buoyantly as a cork 
on the surface of water. Every tone, whether 
loud or soft, every phrase, no matter how long, 
seemed vital with a life derived from an in- 
exhaustible reservoir of power. 

In voice production no fault is more com- 
mon or more baneful in its eflfect on tone than 
the tightening of the muscles situated at the 
base of the tongue just where their improper 
action interferes with the automatic play of 
the larynx. To this fault most of the 
"throaty" singing with which our ears are so 
unhappily familiar is due. No such blemish 
could be found in the emission of Plangon's 
voice, which seemed to pour from his throat 
with absolute freedom. 

"Who says well sings well" is an old prin- 
ciple of bel canto. In the matter of articula- 
tion and elocution Plangon approached near to 
perfection; even in the rapidest passages his 
words issued from his lips with exemplary 
distinctness. Each vowel sound was unmis- 
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takable, each consonant clean-cut, and yet it 
all was accomplished without any tightening 
of the muscles in the throat. This independent 
action of the organs of vibration and of those 
of articulation is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of good singing, though it is honored 
by most singers, and by even the best of the 
Germans, more in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. 

This fine, free vocal emission assured to 
Plangon what few basses ever achieve, abso- 
lute fidelity to pitch. Even in the upper range, 
where most basses tend to sing flat, his voice 
was perfectly tuneful. Indeed, his control over 
the upper voice was so reliable that he could 
perform feats difficult even for a baritone: 
witness, the ease with which he executed the 
awkward leap from B to Djf in the brief duo 
for Carmen and Escamillo in the last act of 
"Carmen." 

The great basses of Bellini's time, Lablache 
and Tamburini, were famed, among other 
qualities, for the flexibility of their voices. 
Plangon, alone among basses of our own day, 
possessed sufficient vocal facility for the ex- 
ecution of the florid style of music. He proved 
this in some performances of "La Sonnam- 
bula" sung by him, Sembrich and Caruso at 
the Metropolitan a few years ago. Sembrich 
was, of course, past-mistress of the coloratura 
style and the pursuit of the big tone had not 
yet robbed Caruso's voice of its original flex- 
ibility. At their side, Plangon, despite the 
natural bigness of his tone, showed himself a 
worthy colleague and entirely equal to the 
musical pyrotechnics of his past. I doubt if 
even Tamburini tossed off with greater ease 
and security the intricate figures, the scales, 
arpeggios, roulades and trills. Plangon's sing- 
ing altogether was an edifying exhibition of 
the resources of a sound technique. For- 
tunately for those that never heard him in the 
flesh, his phonographic record of the familiar 
air from "Le Tambour-Ma jeur" of Ambroise 
Thomas displays admirably his mastery of the 
art of vocalization. 

From what source did Plangon derive this 
technical mastery? Was it acquired, or was 
it merely, as he once said of another famous 
singer, '* remission du Bon Dieu"? We know 
that he studied with Duprez, the colleague of 
Malibran and Lablache, who started him on 
the right path, and with Sbriglia, who taught 
him how to use his lungs properly. Singers 



owe much to their teachers, especially in the 
early stages of their careers, but they never 
become great from outside sources. A great 
art must always be developed from within. 
The history of art teaches this lesson over 
and over again. Plan^on's physical gifts were 
excellent, and he had the enthusiasm, the taste, 
the intelligence, and the industry requisite for 
their proper cultivation. Duprez and Sbriglia 
were of service to him in his early days, but 
in the long run he was himself his own best 
teacher and critic. 

Plangon's stage presence matched his voice 
in size and dignity. He stood full six feet 
high and his girth was well proportioned to 
his height. As a young man he was slender 
in figure, but America knew him only in his 
maturity, when he must have weighed in the 
neighborhood of 230 pounds. His handsome 
head was well poised on his broad shoulders ; 
his brilliant eyes, well-modeled nose, and 
pointed beard assorted well with his majestic 
bearing. He was not a little vain of his 
physique, and both on and off the stage spared 
no pains to enhance its effectiveness. In such 
parts as Saint-Bris and Capulet he was a 
truly magnificent figure, and surely no more 
elegant devil than his ever led Doctor Faustus 
into temptation. 

As an actor Plangon possessed many of the 
virtues and some of the defects that charac- 
terize the French school in general. He pre- 
pared his roles with infinite care and atten- 
tion to detail, so that, as he was a mati of 
intelligence and long experience, the result 
was always creditable to his artistic aims, but 
he had no real gift for impersonation. La- 
blache before him, and Maurel and Renaud 
in his own time, could merge their own person- 
alities into those of the characters they were 
playing, but Plangon was only rarely able ttr 
impersonate anything but his own highly elab- 
orated self. 

Like most basses, he was best fitted by both 
voice and temperament for the expression of 
the sentiments that belong to maturity. Con- 
sequently, in such roles as Jupiter ("Phil&non 
et Baucis," by Gounod, in which he made his 
New York debut), Ramfis, Capulet, Father 
Laurence, and the King in "Hamlet," he was 
entirely satisfactory, for in them he had only 
to play himself and to sing in his habitual 
suavely noble style. His histrionic limitations 
were clearly defined in his impersonation of 
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the Toreador, which was thoroughly good 
vocally, but untrue and ineffective in action. 
He had little or no gift whatsoever for com- 
edy and left untried such parts as Leporello 
and Don Basilio, in which his own contem- 
porary, Edouard de Reszk6, and Lablache were 
deservedly famous. 

Plan^on's art was to be seen at its best in 
two roles — Saint-Bris and Mephisto. I have 
spoken of his splendid make-up as Saint-Bris ; 
his singing and acting of the part were equally 
vivid and picturesque. At times, especially in 
the conspiracy scene, he seemed to emerge 
from his own personality and to enter thor- 
oughly into that of the high-born Catholic 
zealot. 

Of all his roles the most strikingly con- 
ceived and executed was that of Mephisto. It 
fitted him as snugly as if it had been written 
for him. One can hardly believe that even 
Jean Faure, the first and most famous Me- 
phisto of all, could in this have surpassed him. 
Plangon was a delight to the eye, as well as 
to the ear, and played the part with immense 
spirit and histrionic skill. For once he seemed 
to possess a comic sense and played the lighter 
scenes with real unction. Indeed, if his im- 
personation lacked in anything, it was only 
what Gounod himself had failed to put into 
the role. 

Inasmuch as all Plangon's early training 
and experience were French, it is not surpris- 
ing that he was most successful in the operas 
of Meyerbeer, Gounod and Thomas, but his 
repertory included a number of Italian operas 
and even one or two German. His Ramfis was 
especially good. As Sarastro in "The Magic 
Flute," though the tessitura was rather too low 
for his voice, his rendering of the two noble 
airs was certainly the best within recent mem- 
ory. At one time he essayed the Landgraf in 
'Tannhauser" in Parisian German, but the 
effort was not altogether happy. During fif- 
teen years he spent most of his time in Eng- 
land and America, but he never succeeded in 
establishing more than a bowing acquaintance 
with our language. An heroic public attempt 
to sing "The Lost Chord" in English was both 
praiseworthy and ludicrous. 

He was a prime favorite with the Sunday 
evening audiences at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, who never tired of his rendering of 
^The Palms" and "The Two Grenadiers" (in 



French). In the latter he added greatly to 
the thrill of the climax by means of a dra- 
matic, full-arm gesture. He was, too, a de- 
lightful salon singer, for he could adapt the 
sonority of his voice to the limitations of even 
a small drawing-room. The elegance of his 
diction and the beauty of his person contrib- 
uted much to his charm in this kind of 
singing. 

Plangon was less interesting as a man than 
as an artist. He was noticeably self -centered, 
never marrying or seeming either to seek or 
need companionship. His manners were aflfa- 
ble and his conversation kindly, so that even 
if he made few friends, he made few ene- 
mies. Outside of his art and the adornment 
of his person his active interests seemed not 
to extend. As he held that singers needed 
little physical exercise beyond that incidental 
to their vocation, he exerted his muscles very 
little, though a sunny day would usually lure 
him to Broadway or Fifth Avenue for a ma- 
jestic stroll clad in the finest of raiment. 

He was a loving and devoted son and took 
great satisfaction in maintaining his parents in 
a comfortable apartment in the best part of 
Paris. He was in New York when his father 
died, and at the end of the season he declined 
to renew his contract and remained with his 
mother in Paris until her death a year or two 
later. 

Although Plangon lacked the superlative 
talents and the creative gift without which no 
singer can achieve true greatness, he was, 
nevertheless, one of the commanding operatic 
figures of his day. In the eight years that 
have elapsed since he left New York, no bass 
singer has been heard in the least comparable 
with him. French opera, so justly popular a 
dozen years ago, has fallen on evil days, 
partly through the policy of the Italian man- 
agement and partly through the dearth of 
French singers of merit. Plangon was the last 
active survivor, excepting Renaud, of the 
school of French operatic art that produced 
such memorable male artists asNourrit,Duprez 
(Plangon's teacher), Roger, Faure, Lasalle, 
Maurel and the de Reszk6s. As an actor he 
was not the equal of any of these, but as a 
singer he was the equal of the best, a thor- 
oughly admirable exponent of the art of bel 
canto. 
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Great modern Composers 

BERLIOZ AND THE BEGINNINGS OF REALISM 

By Daniel Gregory Mason 

^N a town in southeastern France 
called La Cote St. Andre was born, 
December ii, 1803, Hector Berlioz, 
destined to become the first great 
representative of a new attitude in music — ^the 
dramatic or realistic attitude, as contrasted 
with the emotional or subjective. His im- 
portance in musical history lies not only in the 
specific value of his own work, distinguished 
in many respects as is its quality, but in the 
fact that the systematic exploitation of his idea 
has given us Programme Music, developed by 
Liszt, Richard Strauss, and others. 

INFLUENCE OF CIRCUMSTANCES ON BERLIOZ'S 
GENIUS 

The originality of Berlioz's musical outlook 
may have been fostered in some degree by the 
influences of his environment. Neither his 
father nor his mother appears to have had 
much interest in his musical genius. There 
were few musical instruments in the little 
town where he spent his youth — ^a few harps 
and guitars, and we hear of one piano ; no mu- 
sic teachers at all until his father joined with 
other parents in importing a violinist from 
Lyons. But although his parents were willing 
enough that he should learn music as a pastime 
or accomplishment, they were far from agree- 
ing that he should study it as a serious pursuit, 
deprecating and deploring his absorption in his 
art and eventually refusing any countenance to 
his plans. As a consequence of the lack of 
sympathy at home and the lack of understand- 
ing which he later encountered among the aca- 
demic teachers in Paris, his musical education 
was won at the expense of his isolation from 
all those to whom he might most naturally 
have looked for encouragement. It is not sur- 
prising that his technical training was hardly 
adequate to the demands which his genius 
made upon it. Of his musical equipment when 
he arrived in Paris in 1821 he writes later: 
"I had never yet set foot in a theatre; all I 
knew of instrumental music was the quartets 
of Pleyel, with which the four amateurs com- 
posing the Philharmonic Society of my native 
town used to regale me each Sunday after 
Mass ; and I had no other idea of dramatic mu- 
sic than what I had been able to get in run- 



ning through a collection of old operatic airs 
arranged with an accompaniment for the 
guitar." Yet in the loneliness of his country 
home he had bedn writing music since his early 
boyhood, music far from faultless technically, 
but containing the germs of many of his later 
works. 

Even after he went to Paris his musical edu- 
cation was of a very desultory order. For a 
while he ostensibly pursued his studies in 
medicine, but soon, with characteristic courage, 
or foolhardiness, as his family considered it, 
he renounced all intention of following the 
medical profession, which promised him a com- 
fortable livelihood, and decided definitely to 
devote himself to music at the cost of forfeit- 
ing assistance from his parents. He became 
a pupil of Lesuieur's in harmony, and spent his 
spare moments in studying Gluck's operas in 
the library. In 1823 he entered the Conserva- 
tory as a regular student ; but a more irregu- 
lar student never scandalized the pedants. He 
had already formed opinions contrary to theirs 
on every subject on which they attempted to 
enlighten him, and made no attempt to disguise 
his convictions. He worked with relentless 
energy, but following methods of his own all 
more or less antagonistic to those of his in- 
structors. Year after year he entered the lists 
for the Prix de Rome, a prize which would 
have assured him a comfortable annuity for a 
period of years, given him the benefit of travel 
and the opportunity for composition ; and each 
year he failed to win it either because of the 
startling originality of his ideas, his impolitic 
behavior, or the stupidity of the judges. It 
was only on the fifth attempt that by delib- 
erately writing down to the dryest scholastic 
conventions he got the prize and was free to 
leave for Rome and work out his ideas in com- 
position. 

PECULIARITIES OF TEMPERAMENT 

It is not surprising that Cherubini and the 
other musicians of the classical school failed to 
understand what this young iconoclast was 
driving at. To them, music was something 
apart from life, at its best, a refuge from life 
in beauty ; to Berlioz, it was a dramatized ex- 
pression of life. All art was to him the ex- 
pression of the great romantic adventure — 
life. Nothing was too trivial, too personal, to 
be expressed. He continually saw himself as 
the actor in a play. He conceived life theatri- 
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cally, with what Mr. Bernard Shaw calls the 
"Romantic Imagination/' or the power to im- 
agine things as they are not. All his youth was 
spent in a gorgeous land of make-believe. And 
these imaginings were the themes of his com- 
positions. He fell in love with an Irish 
actress, Henriette Smithson, and before he had 
exchanged ten words with her was writing 
a symphony on the imaginary anguish of a 
lover in his plight, and, by the sheer fantastic 
force of his extraordinary energy, getting it 
performed in the hope of melting her heart. 
In accordance with his temperament, all his 
experiences were dramatized or pictured in his 
music, rather than expressed emotionally. 
The "Symphonie Fantastique," mentioned 
above, though an early work, is typical in this 
respect. Goaded by his passion for his 
Ophelia, he conceives "a young musician of 
unhealthily sensitive nature" who "has poi- 
soned himself with opium in a paroxysm of 
love-sick despair," and he sets forth his hero's 
adventures in five movements of detailed par- 
ticularity. He is tormented by jealousy, he is 
consoled by religion, he walks in the country 
and listens to the shepherds* songs, he dreams 
he has murdered his loved one, he is sur- 
rounded by witches, his mistress has become 
a witch herself, the Dies Ira sounds, the guil- 
lotine descends — and all is over. Such is the 
programme of the "Symphonie Fantastique." 

REALISTIC IDEALS OF EXPRESSION 

If we compare this work, which was first 
performed in Paris in 1832, with such a typi- 
cal example of the romantic school as Schu- 
mann's "Manfred" Overture, we shall find 
that they differ radically in two important re- 
spects. In the first place, they aim at dif- 
ferent kinds of expression. The romantic type 
tries, above all, to express emotions ; the pro- 
grammistic or realistic type of Berlioz aims 
rather at telling a story. One deals with inward 
feelings, the other with outward happenings; 
one aims at depth and poignancy, the other at 
brilliancy and vividness ; in a word, one is sub- 
jective, the other objective. In thus giving 
a new turn to musical expression, Berlioz, led 
by his dramatic temperament to innovations 
that he could never have evolved by thinking, 
laid the foundations of modern Programme 
Music. 



REALISTIC TYPES OF STRUCTURE 

The other respect in which his type of art 
differs from the romantic one is in the con- 
structive methods it adopted. As we have 
seen throughout our study of the classical pe- 
riod,* the structural types which evolved dur- 
ing that period, of which the sonata form is 
the archetype, were based on the threefold 
process of thematic exposition, development, 
and restatement. Development was necessi- 
tated by the natural tendency of musical ideas 
to grow, as well as by the need of contrast to 
prevent monotony. Restatement was necessi- 
tated by the natural desire for final unity and 
completeness of impression. Now neither of 
these processes are so congenial to realistic 
music as they are to classical and • romantic. 
So long as a musical theme is associated with 
an emotion it naturally and necessarily devel- 
ops, as the emotion itself grows and changes. 
But when it is associated rather with people, 
so that each theme or leit-motiv is, so to- 
speak, a label, then it is less likely to develop 
Moreover, development presupposes a sort of 
logic, the logic of emotion if not the logic of 
thought, and Berlioz's mind was certainly more 
distinguished by its brilliancy than by its 
sequaciousness. "The dominant qualities of 
my music," he himself says, "are passionate 
expression, internal fire, rhythmic animation, 
and unexpected changes." Thematic develop- 
ment, then, the very essence of the classic 
sonata, was congenial neither to Berlioz's type 
of art nor to his personal temperament. 

Still less room had the realistic scheme for 
restatements of themes, such as play so im- 
portant a part in the sonata. Its first princi- 
ple was obedient subordination of the music 
to the train of events depicted, to the "story." 
And the story, of course, never repeated it- 
self, since nothing ever happened twice. Con- 
sequently repetition could not be accepted as- 
a constructive principle; if it occurred it was 
either an accident or the survival of an old 
convention. Berlioz was too good a musician 
to reject it altogether (for music without repe- 
tition is almost as bad as architecture without 
symmetry), but he does not treat it as any 
longer the essential principle of unity, but sub- 
stitutes for it the free play of leit-motive, as- 
in the Wagnerian music-drama. 

♦See "The Appreciation of Music," by Surctte 
and Mason. 
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EXAMPLE FOR ANALYSIS, NO. I 

The Symphonie Fantastique 
Although an early work, the Symphonie 
Fantastique is as true a "sample" of the stuff 
of which Berlioz's music is made as we could 
find. It is based, musically, on one motive, 
that known as the Fixed Idea ("lldee fixe"), 
and symbolizing the dramatic center of the 
work, i.e., the hero's idea of the beloved. This 
melody (Figure I, a), written when the com- 
poser was only twelve years old and incorpo- 
rated in the symphony seventeen years later, is 
intensely characteristic of him in its spasmodic 
manner, its unexpected turns, the detached 



(pi".) 

and jerky style of harmonization, and in its 
free sweep of rhythm — which always re- 
mained one of his finest qualities. The most 
peculiar thing about it, however, is that so 
little is done with it in the course of the sym- 
phony. A detailed analysis is for that reason 
hardly worth while. The reason is that Berlioz 
is thinking of its dramatic meaning rather than 
its musical suggestion. When, in the ball 
scene, the hero, in the midst of the gaiety, 
thinks of the beloved, we hear two phrases of 
it, pianissimo, from the clarinet — not devel- 
oped, but precisely as in the first movement. 
In the third movement, "In the Country," it 
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is treated with rather more interest, taking on 
the form shown at Figure I, b. In the "Pro- 
cession to the Stake" it is used just before the 
axe falls on the neck of the hero, ending life 
and the thought of the beloved together — and 
here the naivete of the realism seems almost 
childish to any one less capable of "making 
believe" than Berlioz. The only real develop- 
ment of the motive occurs in the last move- 
ment, when it is parodied to represent the be- 
loved in the horrid embodiment of a witch. 
This is ingenious and effective (see Figure 
I,c). 

THE LIMITATIONS OF A PIONEER 

As Berlioz himself uses them, then, these 
new methods seem hardly convincing; it was 
their possibilities in the hands of more skilled 
musicians that were important. His results 
were early and on the whole justly criticized 
by Wagner. It must be remembered that the 
Frenchman's use of leit-motive is not to be 
confused with Wagner's "music associated 
with action," which is not, strictly speaking, 
music, but a new art, to which its creator gave 
the name of "music-drama" and which appeals 
not only to the ear through sounds, but to the 
eye through scenery and actors, and to the 
understanding through language. It is quite 
a different thing to use the same methods in 
a symphony to be performed ly musicians in 
their ordinary costumes in a concert-room. 
That Wagner was well aware of the difference 
is shown by a passage in his essay on Liszt's 
Symphonic Poems, where he writes : "Whilst 
listening to the best of this sort (programme 
music) ... it had always happened that I 
so completely lost the musical thread that by 
no manner of exertion could I refind and knit 
it up again. This occurred to me quite re- 
cently with the love scene, so entrancing in 
its principal motives, of our friend Berlioz's 
"Romeo and Juliet" Symphony; the great 
fascination which had come over me during 
the development of the chief motive was dis- 
pelled in the further course of the movement, 
and sobered down to an undeniable malaise; 
I discovered at once that, while I had lost the 
musical thread (i.e., the logical and lucid play 
of definite motives), I now had to hold on to 
scenic motives not present before my eyes, 
nor even so much as indicated in the pro- 
gramme." 

It is exactly in this loss of the musical 



thread, lack of the "logical and lucid play of 
definite motives," that we find the greatest 
weakness of this type of music. In Berlioz's 
case this was further emphasized by the 
"jerkiness" of his ideas, the unsequaciousness 
of his harmonies, and his failure to develop his 
themes even to the extent possible under the 
limitations of the musical scheme. 

SALIENT QUALITIES 

On the other hand, his rhythmic effects were 
endlessly varied and interesting. Though Mr. 
Hadow is just in saying that "time after time 
he ruins his cause by subordinating beauty to 
emphasis," and that "he is so anxious to im- 
press that he forgets how to charm," he is 
equally discriminating when he adds: "His 
sense of rhythm was, at the time he lived, with- 
out parallel in the history of music. It is thanks 
to the elasticity of his rhythms that Berlioz's 
music never, like that of most of the Roman- 
tic composers, appears to be composed in 
blocks or sections." The reader will remem- 
ber that we pointed out how Schumann, for 
example, too often made up the developments 
of his symphonic allegros by repeating such 
short blocks of tune. Schumann is hardly 
more superior to Berlioz in depth of expres- 
siveness than Berlioz is to him in rhythmic 
variety. 

Even more than for his rhythmic sense 
Berlioz is conspicuous among his contempo- 
raries for his unerring instinct for the capaci- 
ties of the orchestra. As an orchestral color- 
ist he has perhaps never been excelled. Even 
here, to be sure, he was sometimes betrayed by 
his extravagance, his love of the sensational 
and the theatrically effective. He scored his 
Requiem for sixteen trombones, sixteen 
trumpets, five ophicleides, twelve horns, eight 
pairs of kettle-drums, two bass-drums and a 
gong, in addition to the usual resources. He 
liked to have horns played in bags, cymbals 
struck with a stick, drumsticks covered with 
sponge, and he ventured once on a duet for 
piccolo and bass trombone. All this cult for 
mere quantity and for queerness has been only 
too industriously imitated by the moderns, but 
it is not Berlioz's real title to be considered 
a master of the orchestra. That rests, in the 
first place, on his surprisingly keen instinct 
for the possibilities of each instrument alone. 
To his mind a theme seems never to be sim- 
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ply a theme in the abstract, an unembodied 
musical idea, but a violin melody, a clarinet 
melody, or a piccolo tune. He conceived shape 
and color in one act. Secondly, he combined 
his colors with equal feHcity, because with 
equal vividness of imagination and with com- 
plete independence of traditional methods. It 
has been truly remarked that his scores look 
different from others. In particular there are 
more "rests" in them. This is important, for 
it means omission, and omission is the reverse 
side of that selection which is the essence of 
art. There are no dead notes in Berlioz's 
scores, everything tells. Doubtless to a taste 
formed on German models his combinations are 
sometimes a little thin, but they are thoroughly 
vital, and free from surplusage and "filling." 
Mr. Hadow classes him with Beethoven, Wag- 
ner and Dvorak as "one of the four greatest 
masters of instrumentation the world has ever 
seen." 

Berlioz's chief works and later life 

Like Mendelssohn, Berlioz wrote his most 
characteristic work in early life. Nothing that 
he did later was perhaps more significant than 
the "Symphonic Fantastique," where his idea 
of the leit-motiv applied to persons and 
scenes was so fully presented, his grotesque 
fancy had full play, and his instinct for rhythm 
and tone-color shone supremely. Later he 
further exemplified his theories, perhaps a lit- 
tle restrained eventually as he grew older and 
failing health robbed him of his exuberance of 
spirits, in his symphony "Romeo and Juliet," 
the overtures "King Lear," "Benvenuto Cel- 
lini" and the "Corsair," the two operas "Bea- 
trice and Benedict" and "The Trojans at 
Carthage," the "Requiem," and "The Damna- 
tion of Faust." 

His life was a checkered one, strangely 
twisted by the combination of an affectionate 
nature — ^witness his devotion to his son, his 
lifelong friendship with his wife even after 
they had separated — and his fantastic passion 
for the theatrical, which made him at times an 
intolerable companion. After several years of 
apparently happy though poverty-stricken life 
with the woman he had so tempestuously 
wooed, he formed a liaison with a second-rate 
singer, and immediately after his wife's death 
married her. To her, as to his former wife 
and son, he was devoted, working indefatiga- 
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bly at the newspaper writing which he did so 
well and hated so fiercely, by way of insuring 
their support and comfort. As he approached 
middle life his health gradually failed, and dur- 
ing his later years he was obliged to resort to 
narcotics to endure the neuralgic pains which 
tortured him. His life was embittered by the 
coldness of the Parisian audiences, who re- 
mained indiflferent when he was received en- 
thusiastically at all the courts of Europe and 
in England. It was only after his death that 
Paris acclaimed him as France's greatest mu- 
sician. He died March 8, 1869. 

summary 

Few composers of any period could make 
with as much truth as he the proud statement 
we find in Beriioz's "Autobiography": "The 
love of money has never allied itself in a single 
instance with my love of art. I have always 
been ready to make all sorts of sacrifices to 
go in search of the beautiful, and insure my- 
self against contact with those paltry platitudes 
which are crowned by popularity." 

As to his standing as a musician there will 
always be extreme divergence of opinion, so 
uncompromising was his theory of art, and so 
relentless his execution of it. Whether so 
extreme a realism as his is justified by the na- 
ture of music will always remain a debated 
question. But no one can deny the greatness 
of his incidental service to his art in breaking 
the narrow bonds of conservatism with which 
it was confined, and opening up new possi- 
biHties in the form and texture of music. 
Whether his particular ideas shall form a per- 
manent contribution to musical art or not, his 
place as a contributor to the unceasing prog- 
ress of art is secure. 



A persistent rumor is going the rounds of the 
press to the effect that owing to the shortage of lead 
in GermaYiy the government has seized the entire 
stock of music plates held by the various publishers 
for the purpose of melting them into bullets for the 
army. This, if true, might prove a blessing in dis- 
guise, as it would dispose of a few million plates 
that will never be wanted again. We doubt its 
truth, however. It first appeared in this country 
and was born of the fact that the plates of J. S. 
Matthews' "Eve of Grace" were lost in transit just 
as war broke out. In any case, no masterpiece will 
be lost to the world, as it is perfectly easy to make 
new ones by photographing the printed page. 
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I HAT musicians are not lacking in 
patriotism, and that they are as 
ready to "face the music" of ma- 
chine-guns and rifles as well as that 
of orchestras and choirs, is a fact that receives 
abundant affirmation in these days of interna- 
tional strife. Many an orchestral player now 
manipulates something more deadly than a vio- 
lin, and, judging from the following letter we 
have received, many an organist is executing 
his enemies with more vigor (if not more 
skill) than he ever devoted to the fugues of 
Bach! 

"Musical life in England is terribly affected 
by the war. Series of concerts for the ensu- 
ing winter have been abandoned wholesale. 
The musical festivals at Worcester, Norwich 
and elsewhere have been given up, and those 
vocalists and instrumentalists who depend 
upon these public functions largely for their 
income will, I fear, have a hard time this win- 
ter. Many organists about the country have 
vacated their posts to join the army, their 
places being occupied by young deputies — in 
some cases by lady organists — ^and choirs have 
had their ranks depleted by response to the 
national call to arms. Two men of my own 
choir have gone to the front. In some choirs 
in the north of England only the boys are 
left." 

All this does not tally with the old idea that 
the study of music breeds effeminancy. Some 
of the old-fashioned theories need revision. 

|N their obituary notices of the 
late Mr. Hope- Jones, foreign mu- 
sical journals have not failed to 
recognize in him a brilliant inventor 
of most extraordinary ability. In this coun- 
try such notices have been too meager, and 
we are glad to call attention to an editorial in 
the Diapason (Chicago), which we quote in 
part : 

"In the death of Robert Hope- Jones organ 
construction has lost one of the greatest 
geniuses it ever produced and one to whom or- 




ganists and builders of organs owe a large 
debt for his inventions and his original ideas. 
This is a tribute which could not justly be de- 
nied this man by his most determined oppo- 
nent. 

"Like all geniuses, he was a man of pro- 
nounced peculiarities, and like all originators 
of innovations, his work aroused strong con- 
troversy. . . . He devised many real im- 
provements in the organ that in one form or 
another have come to stay, and some of them 
are now among the most common aids to the 
organist. It took time to realize their value 
and it took more practical men to modify them 
for general usefulness. 

"Mr. Hope- Jones always was ready to defend 
his methods, but we never found him unkind 
in his criticisms of those who condemned him. 
It is sad to think that his genius dwelt in as 
weak and nervous a frame as he possessed and 
that so clever a mind should have become 
clouded to the point where it brought on him 
so tragic an end." 

It may not be known to our readers that 
Mr. Hope-Jones, early in life, achieved con- 
siderable fame as an inventor of various de- 
vices connected with telephony. When he was 
barely out of his teens he hel^l the position of 
chief electrician of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Telephone Company. Somewhat 
later he became a member of the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, and a member of the 
Royal College of Organists. His death leaves 
a gap in the ranks of distinguished inventors 
that will not be easy to fill. 

HE question of the selection of ap- 
propriate hymns and anthems for 
use during the war is proving some- 
what puzzling to Anglican choir- 
masters. The chances for making mistakes 
are numerous — and this is true also in this 
country, where we have to pay attention to 
the demands of neutrality. The need of care 
in the selection of suitable words and music 
was amply seen in the service lists issued for 
"Peace Sunday," October 4th, the day of "In- 
tercession" appointed by President Wilson. 
The "selections" were not all happy ones by 
any means, although, of course, the intention 
in every case was laudable. 

The choice of suitable music at the present 
period, when every day may bring to light new 
and far-reaching calamities, is by no means a 
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simple matter. A writer in the Church Times 
(London) recently said : 

"At all times the responsibility of selecting 
appropriate hymns for use in Divine worship 
is a serious one. We ought to want to give 
God only of our best. The treasury of sacred 
song is a 'Golden Treasury,' full of the rarest 
jewels, and 'with such gems at our command' 
— I quote from the Preface to the latest Occa- 
sional Paper of the Church Music Society — 
'there is no need that we should ever make 
an offering of tinsel and colored glass.* What, 
then, are the best hymns for use in time of 
war? In countless churches, I fear, we shall 
notice, during these coming weeks, with what 
carelessness and want of thought the 'appro- 
priate hymns' have been selected. One con- 
tains a line, 'Join the war and face the foe'; 
another shouts, 'Fling out the banner!'; any 
mention of 'soldiers' brings such a hymn on to 
the notice-board at once. It is hardly charita- 
ble to our German and Austrian foes to imply 
that they are not 'Christian Soldiers,' but I 
know we shall do it over and over again if we 
are not careful. I repeat that the responsibil- 
ity of selecting really appropriate hymns for 
use in Divine worship — especially at this time 
of trouble — is a serious one." 

Among the hymns found in the Episcopal 
Hymnal that are useful in time of war are: 
"O God, our help in ages past" ; "Crown Him 
with many crowns"; "God moves in a mys- 
terious way"; "Praise, my soul, the King of 
Heaven"; "Thy Kingdom come, O God" (first 
four verses), and "O God of mercy." There 
is a wider range of choice in the English 
hymnals, because there is no limitation to one 
authorized book — nevertheless, there is plenty 
of opportunity for the exercise of care. 

The numerous service lists printed for 
"Peace Sunday" contained anthems and hymns 
that had no special bearing upon the occasion. 
In some churches Easter anthems were sung! 
This is all very well in a general way — or per- 
haps we should say in a neutral way. The 
combatants are all Christians and all believe 
for should believe) in the immortality of the 
soul and the resurrection of the dead. In a 
very broad sense there is hardly a hymn or 
anthem that cannot be warped a little bit to fit 
the occasion. A soldier in his death agony, 
whether he perishes for king or kaiser, dies 
for loving his country. He can sing (if he 
thinks he has beaten the enemy) : 



"Love's redeeming work is done, 
Fought the fight the victory won." 

In many churches Whitsunday selections were 
used with the idea of emphasizing the teach- 
ings of that particular season. Of the anthems 
that bore more directly upon the question of 
peace were Mendelssohn's "How lovely are 
the messengers" and Calcott's "Give peace in 
our time, O Lord." "Gallia" was drawn upon 
rather heavily by a large number of choir- 
masters. The mass of people do not know 
the origin of this work and the historical 
events connected with the Franco-Prussian 
War that influenced Gounod in composing it. 

If a "Peace Sunday" were to be observed in 
Paris by proclamation of the President of 
France, Gounod's "Gallia" would, for obvi- 
ous reasons, be considered a somewhat pre- 
mature Lament at the present time. 

There appears to be a wide margin between 
what is "tolerably" appropriate and what is 
especially so. We know of a choirmaster who 
chose for "Peace Sunday" a certain well- 
known anthem. All went well during the re- 
hearsal until a spirit of merriment became no- 
ticeable in the singers. On asking the reason 
the director of the choir had his attention 
called to the lines : 

"Foes who would molest me 
Cannot reach me here." 

Another anthem was substituted, in which both 
the Atlantic and Pacific were barred from all 
possible thought. 

E HAVE received a communication 
from an official of the American 
Guild of Organists, asking for in- 
formation concerning the choir 
school of St. Paul's Parish, Baltimore, tabu- 
lated as follows : 

(a) If the choir school of St. Paul's P. E. 
Church, Baltimore, Md., was the first 
Protestant Episcopal choir school in the 
United States. 
When it was founded. 
By whom. 

How it came to be founded, 
(e) Whether it was a spontaneous enterprise 
or an evolution of a previous enterprise. 
( f ) Any details you can give as to its original 

scope, plan, management, etc. 
(g) Its rank with choir schools founded sub- 
sequently. 



f 



(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
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(h) What are the choir schools founded sub- 
sequently and dates of foundation. 

Without going into details as profusely as 
the questions demand, we shall try to cover the 
main points briefly. 

Yes, St. Paul's Choir School was the first 
"complete" school of its kind to be founded 
in this country. By "complete" we mean the 
full provision of board, lodging and liberal 
education for choristers in return for their 
services as singers. It was founded by the 
Rev. J. S. B. Hodges, D.D., rector of St. 
Paul's Church, Baltimore, soon after he be- 
came rector — ^the exact year of foundation we 
cannot give, but we believe the school in its 
present form is about thirty years old. Among 
the persons who contributed financial support 
to the school was Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnson. 
Questions (d), (e) and (f) we can only an- 
swer by stating that Dr. Hodges was the father 
of the enterprise, and that he carried it out 
in detail based upon his wide knowledge of 
Anglican choir-school management. 

Question (g) we cannot answer definitely. 
But we have no hesitation in saying that as a 
model to be studied by the authorities of par- 
ishes contemplating the organization of new 
choir schools there is no institution from which 
more practical knowledge may be derived. 

(h) Grace Church Choir School, New York, 
was founded about the year 1894. It owes its 
existence entirely to the industry and personal 
efforts of Mr. James M. Helfenstein, organist 
of the church. It is maintained at a very high 
cost, and while it is a "model" of its own kind 
and in certain respects the most luxuriously 
equipped school in existence, it is for financial 
reasons not of a type likely to be imitated in 
other parishes. 

The Cathedral Choir School of St. John the 
Divine was founded (as a "day school") about 
the same time as the Grace Church school. 
As a full-fledged boarding school, however, it 
is only just beginning its career. It has a mod- 
em building, containing dormitories, gymna- 
siums, masters' rooms, etc., etc., all constructed 
in the best possible style for the purpose. An 
endowment fund of half a million dollars is 
now available for its support. As a "Cathe- 
dral" school it will serve its purpose admirably. 
As a "practical pattern" it is like the Grace 
Church school — financially "impossible" as 
far as the average parish church is concerned. 

These three schools are the most prominent 




in the country, but there is a fourth at St. 
James' Church, Philadelphia, which is making 
strides as a practical institution. As far as we 
know, these are the only choir schools in this 
"miraculous land of progress" — we borrow 
the expression from the Kaiser. 

A fifth choir school (that of St. Thomas' 
Church, New York) will, however, soon make 
its appearance,and it will in all probability rival 
in cost and general completeness the two other 
New York schools. 

We take this opportunity of repeating what 
we have often said before in these columns, 
that the type of school most needed by our 
churches is the inexpensive "day school," the 
cost of which is comparatively insignificant, 
while the practical value is very great. It is 
inexplicable that such institutions are almost 
unknown. 

i)MK time ago a letter was sent to 
this department asking if there was 
any ecclesiastical custom governing 
the order in which acolytes and 
vested choristers should communicate at the 
altar. We referred the matter to a clergyman 
of the diocese of New Jersey— ra recognized 
authority on ritual matters. He replied : 

"In answer to your letter, I have to say that 
I have had connection with vested choirs for 
forty years, and opportunities for observation 
in many churches. The acolytes and choir 
have always communicated next after the 
clergy. It is only within the last four or five 
years that I have seen a custom contrary to 
this, and then only in churches which bore 
the stamp of 'broad,' and where women were 
dressed in the garments appropriate to men 
and boys. I cannot regard the custom other 
than as a modern innovation and intended to 
be subversive of ecclesiastical tradition. In 
ancient times acolytes and singers were ac- 
knowledged among the minor orders of the 
clergy, and they received ordination from a 
priest. (Holy Orders can only be conferred 
by a bishop.) Acolytes and singers should 
always communicate fasting, as well as other 
people. At a low celebration the server 
would be the only one officially present. The 
rubric referring to the communion of the 
clergy contemplates only those who are vested 
in choir. 

"The question, therefore, refers only to a 
celebration when the choir are officially pres- 
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ent. On such an occasion they should un- 
doubtedly receive first, after the clergy. I can- 
not refer to any book, but I know that this rule 
prevails in England, even in the conservative 
cathedrals, and that it is a tradition accepted 
by the tractarians. (See 'Hawkstone,' by the 
Rev. Wm. Sewell.) 

"I observe with sorrow an increase of self- 
will, and an effort to uproot the traditions. It 
is all a part of the movement to discredit the 
catholic character and heritage of the Church. 
Outposts apparently as insignificant as this 
are overthrown, and the way is left open to 
attacks upon the Faith and the divine con- 
stitution of the Church." 

N OUR last issue we took the 
ground that phrasing, expression, 
etc., etc., were by no means matters 
of prime importance in congrega- 
tional singing. A general interest in the cause, 
enthusiasm, and willingness to work over- 
balance all else. Other desiderata would nat- 
urally follow in due course. We fini that the 
editor of Musical News (London) is in ac- 
cord with our theory. He says that there is 
a "congregational point of view" in regard to 
the observance of the finer and more artistic 
details of singing. We read : 

"That is by no means the same as the choir- 
singing point of view. We hope we are not 
so devoid of musicianly feeling as to say that 
musical phrasing is to be disregarded, but be 
the choir phrasing ever so good, it is quite 
another thing to say that the congregation will 
be appreciably affected thereby. It must be 
remembered that the congregation does not 
and will not take any trouble whatever over 
its own share of church music, and that in the 
best circumstances it can, therefore, only fol- 
low the choir. So long as a certain broad 
rhythmical swing is maintained there is not 
much difficulty in preserving some amount of 
unanimity, but if the choir uses too great a 
refinement of phrasing, the congregation is 
simply nonplussed. We remember once hear- 
ing the boys of a cathedral sing Dykes' tune 
to 'Lead kindly light,* with meticulous atten- 
tion to the words. The effect was beautiful, 
but no congregation in the world could ever 
hope to imitate it. 

"We do not defend the congregational habit 
of making a break at the end of each line, 
which, by the way, is considerably older than 



the German Chorale, but so long as cadences 
occur, the musical instincts of even untrained 
people will prompt them to take breath there. 
Hymn singing is a perpetual compromise be- 
tween the ideal and the practicable. The re- 
sult is often inartistic, of course, but that is 
inevitable. We will adduce a flagrant instance, 
No. 19s in Hymns A. and M. The first half- 
stanza runs: 

" 'O Love Divine, how sweet thou art ! 
When shall I find my willing heart 
All taken up by thee?' 

"The music to this modulates to the domi- 
nant, in which key there is a full close, the last 
chord being held for three beats. The follow- 
ing stanza has these words : 

" 'Stronger His love than death or hell ; 
Its riches are unsearchable; 
The first bom sons of light — ' 

"The music has now become ridiculous from 
an artistic standpoint. The choir can minimize 
this, but no congregation will hold those three 
beats without taking a breath at the end. The 
discrepancies between the accents of hymns 
and their tunes are numerous, otherwise the 
choirmaster's lot would be an easier one." 

As the hymn mentioned is not as well known 
here as it is in England, we complete the words 
following "light" — "The first-bom sons of 
light desire in vain its depths to see." 

A dotted semibreve terminates the third line, 
which ends in a full close ! ! 

In editorial appeared a short 
time ago in the ChUrchman (New 
York) calling attention to a new 
"movement," having for its object 
the religious instmction of children through 
the use of hymns. We quote : 

"An effort is being made, with promising 
results, to make larger use of Christian hymns 
in arousing religious interest. It is felt that 
the musical training which the children of the 
public schools now receive affords a valuable 
asset for the churches. To utilize this, the 
daily papers are being used to put into their 
homes the words and music of popular hymns. 
These are printed in the Saturday issues, the 
selection following the church year and being 
made acceptable to Catholics and Protestants 
alike. Special encouragement is given the chil- 
dren of the Sunday schools to cut out the 
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hymns and arrange them in scrap-books, prizes 
being given in some schools for the most care- 
fully made book. In many congregations the 
hymn published on the preceding day is used 
in the Sunday service; thus congregational 
singing is encouraged, and added attraction is 
given to the churches' worship. The news- 
papers have shown a willingness to co-operate 
in the effort because the hymns are provided 
for them at moderate cost and in attractive 
typographical form, and where the interest of 
the children is aroused, the publication of the 
hymns increases circulation." 

OCCASIONALLY we receive letters 
from organists and choirmasters 
who are unfortunate in holding 
positions under rectors who are 
lacking in ordinary generosity, and even in 
common justice. We quote from a recent 
epistle: "I do not know whether there are 
many places like mine in this country, but it 
is to be hoped there are not. My rector de- 
mands the services of his organist at funerals, 
weddings, at extra services in Lent, and on all 
special occasions. For weddings and funerals 
he gives his organist whatever he chooses — 
from two to five dollars. Of course, the or- 
ganist, if he does not like it, can 'do the other 
thing,' but it is not always either convenient 
or expedient to *do the other thing.* I might 
add that there is no vacation attached to the 
position. Does not the A. G. O. do anything 
in such cases ? I am not allowed to teach the 
organ — or, what amounts to the same thing, 
my pupils cannot use the organ for practice. 
Of course, the vestry might do something to 
change matters, but the rector treats the 
vestry very much as he treats the organist." 

In reply to this letter we would say that the 
majority of clergymen are fair in their deal- 
ings with all men — whether they be vestry- 
men or organists. We regard this case as an 
exceptional one. The remedy appears to lie 
with the complainant. He must work hard, do 
his best, keep his temper, and punish his rec- 
tor by getting called to another post. This is 
"cold" advice, but it is all we can give. One 
cannot reason with a tyrant, but one can es- 
cape from his clutches. The American Guild 
of Organists is devoted to the general uplift 
of the profession it represents. But for ob- 
vious reasons it cannot deal directly with 
questions of this nature. 
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Jl Cakiiaar of eoNcem 

November 

Symphony Society of New York, .ka- 
lian Hall. 

Piano, Ethel Leginska, iEolian Hall. 

Song Recital by Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Carnegie Hall. 

Concert for the benefit of the German- 
Austrian-Hungarian Relief, Car- 
negie Hall. 

Song, Paul Draper, iEolian Hall. 

Adele Margulies Trio, .^olian Hall. 

Violoncello, Frederick Preston Search, 
i^olian Hall. 

Philharmonic Society, Carnegie Hall. 

Philharmonic Society, Carnegie Hall. 

Violin, Nicolai Sokoloff, yEolian Hall. 

New York College of Music, Carnegie 
Hall. 

Piano, Victor Wittgenstein, JEolian 
Hall. 

Violin, Willy Burmester, -^olian Hall. 

Symphony Concert for Young People, 
Carnegie Hall. 

Philharmonic Society, Carnegie Hall. 

Song, John McCormack, Carnegie Hall. 

Song, Bernice de Pasquale, iEolian 
Hall. 
' Violin, Frank Gittelson, iEolian Hall. 

Piano, Leonard Berwick, Carnegie HalL 

Violoncello, Frederick Preston Search, 
in special Beethoven Sonata Pro- 
gramme, iEolian Hall. 

Violin, Arrigo Serato, Carnegie Hall. 

Philharmonic Society, Carnegie Hall. 

Violin, Arkady Bourstin, iEolian Hall. 

Piano, Olga SamaroflF, Carnegie Hall. 

Piano, Feruccio Busoni, ^olian Hall. 

Piano, Adele Katz, i^olian Hall. 

Symphony Society of New York, .ka- 
lian Hall. 

Philharmonic Society, Carnegie Hall. 

December 

Music League of America, First Con- 
cert, yEolian Hall. 

Isabel Hauser and Saslavsfcy Quartet, 
i^olian Hall. 

Violin, Florence Austin, i^olian HalU 

Symphony Society of New York, Mof 
lian Hall. 

Song, Franklin Riker, i^olian Hall. 

Symphony Society of New York, TEo- 
lian Hall. 

Violin, Maxmilian Pilzer, i^olian Hall. 

Violin, Wassili Besekirsky, i^olian Hall. 

Flonzaley Quartet, i^olian Hall. 

Piano, Henriette Michelson, ^Eolian 
Hall. 

Piano, Ruth Deyo, i^olian Hall. 

Violoncello, Frederick P. Search, -ka- 
lian Hall. 

Piano, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Mo- 
lian Hall. 

Concert for the benefit of the Swiss 
Relief Fund, iEolian Hall. 

Symphony Society of New York, TEo- 
lian Hall. 

Zoellner Quartet, -^olian Hall. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

It was decided to hold the convention during the 
Xmas holidays, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
2S)th and 30th of December. 

The following were elected colleagues: 

Tom G. Taylor Canon City, Col. 

Walter N. Kilburn Boston, Mass. 

Miss A. Lesbia ColIiriS. » Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ioscpb Ragan, Jr .Atlanta, Ga. 
fjss Clementine MacGregor. . .Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Ltlla Griffith B*dard Atlanta, Ga. 

Miss M, Ethel Beyer.... Atlanta, Ga. 

William E. Arnaud .Atlanta, Ga. 

Mri. Tulian H. Webiter. Atlanta, Ga. 

Walter P. Sianlty Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Le Roy E, Rogers. Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles A. Sheldon, Jr. ..... . .Atlanta, Ga. 

Misa Eda E, Bartholomew Atlanta, Ga. 

Miss Mary L. Potter Atlanta, Ga. 

Cecil Percy Poole Atlanta. Ga. 

Miss Linnie Blosser Atlanta, Ga. 

H. M. Alexander Charlotte, N. C 

Miss Julia Mav Caldwell Huntersville, N. C. 

Mrs. A. S. Glascock Charlotte, N. C 

Miss Isabel N. Barr Charlotte, N. C 

H. A. Shirley Winston-Salem. N. C 

Miss Ella Isabel Hymans Charleston, S. C. 

Carl Jean Tolman Hartsville, S. C. 

Miss Helen Foil Charlotte. N. C. 

Wm. E. Abraham Charlotte. N. C. 

Robert L. Kessler Charlotte. N. C. 

Miss Ethel Webb Charleston. S. C. 

T. H. Theiling, Jr Charlotte, N. C. 

Miss Grace Patrick Hickony, N. C. 

Hampton A. Stirewalt China Grove. N. C. 

Mrs. I. W. Jamieson Charlotte. N. C. 

D. S. deLisIe St. Louis, Mo. 

Hamson R. Burdick New York City, N. Y. 

George R. Bangs Newark. N. J. 

Geor^ D. Ingram MeUger. Ore. 

Martin B. Kilpack Warren, Ohio. 

Mrs. Louis Randall Medina, Ohio. 

John Beck Medina, Ohio. 

Forrest W. Greeory Rochester, N. Y. 

Abram Butler, Jr Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss Winifred W. Fortman . . . East Oakland. Cal. 
Howard N. Cooper Little Falls. N. Y. 

JF. Flaxington Marker Richmond, Va. 
ohn W. Starnes Richmond, Va. 
Iilo E. Powell Hollywood, Cal. 

G. Logan McElvaney Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mr. Ralph W. Hoyt, the first dean of the Oregon 
Chapter, visited Headquarters this week on his way 
home to Portland. Mr. Hoyt, who has been making 
a trip around the world, was in Bergen, Norway, 
when war was declared. He reached England with 
considerable difficulty and, like many others, was 
tmable to get passage home for several weeks. 

The eighth series of Organ Recitals under aus- 
pices of Headquarters of American Guild of Organ- 
ists in New York, is announced by Recital Com- 
mittee, William C. Carl, Qarence Dickinson, S. 
Lewis Elmer, Chairman. 

A short series will be given, probably two or three 
each month, from November to March. 

The recitals in November will be as follows: 
Tuesday evening, November 10 at 8.15, opening 
recital of the series, by the Warden of the Guild, 
T. Warren Andrews, at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, 76th Street and Central Park West. 

Monday evening, November 23, at 8.15, third re- 
redtal of the series, by Dr. William C. Carl, at the 



Old First Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and 
I2th Street. 

Monday evening, November 23, at 8.15, third re- 
cital of the series, by T. Tertius Noble, at St. 
Thomas' Church, Fifth Avenue and S3d Street. 

A number of "novelties" will be included in the 
programmes of the series, in addition to the stan- 
dard organ works. 

It is the aim of the committee to cultivate socia- 
bility among the members of the Guild. With this 
purpose in view, an informal gathering will be held 
in the Parish House of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity. At the close of Mr. Andrews' recital a 
lunch will be served. And after the first recital in 
December at the Church of the Messiah, 34th Street 
and Park Avenue, by Qifford Demarest, Tuesday 
evening, December i, a paper of interest to the 
profession will be read, and there will be a social 
time, with interchange of ideas. December recitals 
will be announced later. 

Very truly yours, 

S. Lewis Elmer, 

Chairman. 



GUILD EXAMINATIONS 

A change has been made in the selection of pieces 
for the Associate tests, and the first movement of 
Mendelssohn's "First Sonata" (F minor) will take 
the place of Merkel's "Second Sonata," Opus 42.. 

We therefore repeat last month's announcement 
of the required pieces, with the above amendment, 
as follows: 

ForAssociateship: Bach's "Prelude and Fugue in 
G major," Book H, Peter's Edition, OR the first 
movement of Mendelssohn's "First Sonata." 

For Fellowship: Bach's "Prelude and Fugue in 
A minor," Book H, Peter's, AND ALSO Merkel's 
"Sonata in D minor," Opus. 30 (H. W. Gray Co.), 



NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 

On the evening of October 26, a very fine per- 
formance of Rossini's "Stabat Mater" was given at 
the Eliot Church, Newton, Mass., under the direc- 
tion of Everett E. Truette, whose accompaniments 
were marked by extreme justness of taste. 

The assisting solo organists were Henry E. Wry, 
Allen W. Swan and Benjamin L. Whelpley, who 
played respectively "Maestoso-Larghetto," Brosig; 
"Larghetto in Db," Faulkes, and "Pastorale, Reci- 
tativo e 'Corale," Karg-Elert. 

A large congregation of 1,200 was present on this 
interesting occasion. 

The Chapter has arranged the following events: 
A social evening on November 4, when Professor 
Spalding of Harvard University will speak on 
"Some Considerations Relating to Church Music 
and Organ Playing from the Standpoint of a Lay- 
man," and Mr. Olin Downes, of the Boston Post, 
on "The Music Critic and His Task," followed by 
the usual supper. On November 13 a memorial ser- 
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vice to S. B. Whitney, at the Church of the Advent, 
Boston; on November i8, trios for the organ, violin 
and 'cello at the Arlington Street Church, Boston. 

In December recitals by T. Tertius Noble and 
Ernest Mitchell at Emmanuel Church and the Har- 
vard Club, Boston. 

On January ii, 1915. a recital at the First Baptist 
Church, Newton, under John Hermann Loud. 

Other events being arranged are recitals by Allen 
W. Swan, W. Lynnwood Farnam, Dr. Archibald T. 
Davison and Alfred Brinkler. 

Services, Franck's Mass, by the Choral Music 
Society, under Stephen W. Townsend, the Harvard 
Church in Brookline, Mass. ; at Holyoke and Spring- 
field under Professor William C. Hamrnond. The 
season will be one of unexampled activity by and 
prosperity for the Chapter. 



MARYLAND CHAPTER 

J. Norris Hering, F.A.G.O., secretarv of the Chap- 
ter and organist and choirmaster of Christ Episcopal 
Church, Baltimore, was the soloist at a special ser- 
vice in the chapel of Western Maryland College, 
Westminster, Md., Sunday. October 4. He played a 
programme of pieces by Mendelssohn and Guilmant 
and furnished a musical accompaniment, as arranged 
by Rev. Dr. Thomas H. Lewis, president of the 
college, to an extended scriptural reading by Dr. 
Lewis. Mr. Hering is a teacher of harmony in the 
preparatory department of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music and a music critic of the Baltimore 
Star. 



VIRGINIA CHAPTER 

Things look quite bright for the Virginia Chapter, 
according to programmes and news from Dean 
Leslie F. Watson. On Tuesday, October 13, a lec- 
ture-recital was presented by W. Henry Baker at 
Grace Episcopal Church, Richmond, on the organ 
compositions of Max Reger. The programme was 
as follows: 

Toccata, Op. 59, No. 5. 

Kyric Eleison, Op. 59, No. 7. 

Consolation, Op. 65, No. 7. 

Melodia. Op. 59, No. ir. 

Fuga in E Major, Op. 65, No. 12. 

Immediatelv following the lecture there was a dis- 
cussion on Some Problems of Registration," for 
which several more of Reger's compositions were 
used as examples. Among the meetings scheduled 
for November is an organ recital by Flaxington 
Harker. 



SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 

At the Chapter's first meeting of the season on 
Monday. September 14, a very interesting programme 
was outlined for the season. Following the meet- 
ing an address was given by the Rev. S. R. Fisher 
on the "Musical Appreciation of a Modern Min- 
ister." The October meeting will be held at the 
Johnston organ factory. 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHAPTER 

The Chapter had a very satisfactory opening of 
the season at its meeting Monday, October 5. at 
which plans for the season were discussed, and it is 
hoped that this season will prove the best so far in 
the history of the Chapter. Following the meeting 
there was a reception tendered to one of the mem- 
bers, Mrs. Charles G. Lennon, in honor of her com- 
pletion of twenty-two years' work in Old Christ 
Church, Alexandria. 



afternoon organ recitals presented under the aus- 
pices of the Chapter: 

October 4— Harvey Loy, A.A.G.O., at the First 
Congregational Church, Oakland, Cal. : 

Sonata No. 3 Mendelssohn 

Invocation Guilmant 

Recessional De Kovcn 

Prelude — Vers la cite lointaine Charpcnticr 

To the Sea MacDowell 

Pilgrrim's Song Tschaikowsky 

Communion in F Grison 

Grazioso Harvey Loy 

St. Ann's* Fugue in E flat Bach 

October 25 — Miss Virginie de Fren^ery, at First 
Congregational Church, Oakland, Cal.: 

Choral Preludes, No. 34 and 45 Bach 

Pastorale Franck 

Symphony Wider 

La Nuit Karg-Elert 

Oriental Sketch Bird 

Adagio Tournemirc 

October 18 — Benjamin S. Moore, at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Oakland, Cal.. 

Great G Minor Fugue Bach 

Lied de Chrysantheme Bonnet 

Rondo Capriccio Lemare 

Ave Maria Schubert 

Sonata in A Minor Borowski 

Allegro Cantabile (Sym. 5) Widor 

Finlandia Sibelius 

October 25 — Miss Margaret Bradley, at Temple 
Sinaii, Oakland, Cal. : 

Sonata in D Minor Guilmant 

Love Song Nevin-Bradlcy 

En Route , Vincent 

Carillion Allegretto Ryder 

Toccata from Sonata in E Becker 

Mcsse de Mariage Dubois 

November i — Miss Bessie H. Beatty, A.A.G.O., at 
First M. E. Church, Oakland, Cal.: 

Concert Overture Hollins 

Adagio in A minor Bach 

Lien and Barcarolle Hoffman 

Panis Angelicus Franck 

In Moonlight Kinder 

Gavotte Moderne Lemare 

Adagio from 3d Symphony Widor 

Grand Offertoire de St. Cecile. D Major Batiste 



OREGON CHAPTER 

The first meeting of the new season was held at 
the Portland Hotel. Portland, Oregon, on Septem- 
ber 29. The new Dean, Mr. Frederick W. Goodrich, 
in his opening remarks outlined the work for the 
coming season and made a number of valuable sug- 
gestions, which will be acted on later. Under the 
auspices of the Chapter the following public recital 
was presented at Trinity Episcopal Church, Port- 
land, on October 14: 

March John E. West 

Melvin P. Ogden 

Larghetto from Sonata No. 2 Guilmant 

Legend in F Charles Wakefield Cadman 

Miss Martha B. Reynolds 

Vocal — Gloria Buzzia-Peccit 

Mrs. Delphine Marx 
Address by Rev. A. A. Morrison, D.D. 

Prelude and Fugue in F minor Bach 

Sonata in C minor Baldwin 

Mrs. Annette Stoddart 

Memories St. Clair 

Allegro con Moto from Sonata in A minor Whiting 

William R. Boone 



NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 

Following are the programmes of the Sunday 



TENNESSEE CHAPTER 

The first meeting of the season was held on 
October 13, at the Calvary Episcopal Church Parish 
House, Memphis, and was well attended. The Dean, 
Mr. John B. Norton, gave an address on the subject 
of the "Tri-State Musical Examining Board" and the 
advantages it offers to the musical profession gen- 
erally. During the course of the address the rela- 
tionship of its work to that of the American Guild 
of Organists was touched upon. 

A committee consisting of Miss B. Wade and 
Mr. Sam W. Pearce was appointed to increase the 
membership of the Chapter. 
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CHRISTMAS ORGAN MUSIC 

Parapbrase on a ebristmas 
fiymn 

C'O Uttle Town of Bethlehem'') 

By * 

WILLIAM FAULKES 

Op. 151, No. 1. Price. 75 Cents 

CARL BOHM 

Op. 358, No. I. Prologue 40 

TH. DUBOIS 

Hosannah (Chorus Magnus) 75 

H. M. DUNHAM 
Christmas Pastorale (from "The Mes- 
siah") 40 

W. FAULKES 
Op. 128, No. I. Festival March in D... .65 

Op. 128, No. 6. Finale in Eb 6$ 

ARTHUR FOOTE 

Op. 29, No. I. Festival March 40 

RUDOLF FRIML 

Hymne Celeste 50 

C. J. GREY 

Postlude Alia Marcia 50 

ALBERT RENAUD 

Op. 123, No. I. Grand Chceur in D 60 

S. GATTY SELLARS 

Festival Overture 60 

W. R. SPENCE 

Grand Chceur in D 60 

W. WOLSTENHOLME 
Op. 69, No. I. A Noel Souvenir 60 

Cran$cription$ for tbe 
Organ 

From the Works of _ 

EDWARD MACDOWELL 

FIRST SERIES 
IDYLLE (Starlight. Op. 55. No. 4) 
MAESTOSO (A.D. MDCXX, Op. 55, No. 3) 
PASTORALE (To a Wild Rose, Op. 51, 

No. I) 
ROMANCE (At an Old Trysting Place) 
LEGEND (A Deserted Farm, Op. 51, No. 8) 
REVERIE (With Sweet Lavender) 

SECOND SERIES 
NAUTILUS (Op. 55, No. 7) 
ANDANTINO (Romance, Op. 39, No. 3) 
SEA SONG (Op. 55, No. i) 
MEDITATION (By Smouldering Embers. 

Op. 61, No. 6) 
MELODIE (To a Waterlily. Op. 51, No. 6) 
IN NOMINE DOMINI (Op. 62, No. 8) 
PRICE, $1.00 EACH 

ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 

BOSTON LEIPZIG NEW YORK 

120 Boylston St. 1 1 West 36th St. 



Reviews of new Itliuic 

THE EVE OF GRACE. J. Sebastian Matthews. 
London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co 

A cantata for Christmas and Epiphany season for 
solo voices, chorus and organ. The compiler of the 
libretto, Mr. Van Tassel Sutphen, has arranged 
concisely and effectively the story in three sections, 
Advent, Nativity and Epiphany, with an Epilogue. 
Each part consists of two or three numbers and 
concludes with a carol. The cantata begins with a 
short instrumental prelude, which is designed to in- 
troduce the Lamentations. This portion is based 
upon the words, "How long, O Lord"; the choral 
portion tells the story of the Roman usurpation of 
David's throne, and the subsequent fulfilment of the 
promise of the Messiah. The composer has caught 
both meaning and spirit of the text, his style being 
direct in expression and quite effective. Part two 
describes the Nativity. Here the story is told, for 
the most part, by the soprano and baritone soloists, 
the chorus being employed for the short unaccom- 
panied setting of the Gloria in Excelsis and the 
concluding carol. "A bright star shining." The solos 
will present no difficulties to ordinary vocalists, and 
the music is decidedly interesting, reflecting rev- 
erently the spirit of the text, the duet calling for 
special commendation. "Epiphany," the next section, 
commences with a charming lullaby for soprano, 
and this is followed by several choral numbers, for 
men's voices and full chorus. Many of the choral 
passages are descriptive and all are written with 
artistic expression. The Epilogue, "Yesterday, To- 
day and Forever," is descriptive of God's love for 
man. With the exception of a short solo it is choral 
throughout and affords many opportunities for ex- 
hibiting the powers of a good choir. The soloists 
required are soprano and baritone, but if preferred 
the parts in many cases may be sung by tenor and 
contralto; these are duly indicated in the score. 
Time of performance, about fifty minutes, which 
ma^ be considerably abbreviated by omitting the 
Epilogue. Mr. Matthews has throughout shown the 
utmost care in providing appropriate music to the 
words, and he may be felicitated upon the judicious 
manner in which the text has been treated by his 
librettist. 



Suggestea Service £i$t for January, 1915 

Second Sunday after Christmas. January 3 

Te Deum 1 

Benedictus - In Eb Garrett 

Jubilate J 

Introit, The Grace of God Andrews 

Offertory, Behold, All the Earth Huntley 

Communion Service in Eb Garrett 

Nr'mUs} - Eb Garrett 

Anthem, A Child is Born Chadivick 

Offertory, God From on High Torrance 

The Epiphany. January 6 

Jfubifate"""} '"F Henry Baker 

Benedictus — Chant 

Introit, Arise, Shine Elvey 

Offertory, Brightest and Best £. V, Hall 

Communion Service in F //. Baker 

Magnificat \ 
Nunc Dimittis \ 

Anthem, O Send Out Thy Light Macfarren 

Offertory, Behold the Lord, the Ruler Thome 

First Sunday after Epiphany. January 10 
Te Deum 1 

Benedictus • in Bb G.J.Bennett 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Ascribe Unto the Lord Travers 

Offertory, Rejoice Ye with Jerusalem Stainer 

Communion Service in Bb Bennett 



in F H. Baker 
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NuTmUsJ-B^ ^--« 

Anthem, The Grace of God Bamby 

Oflfertory, Thou Wilt Keep Him Ham 

Second Sunday after Epiphany. January 17 

JineSs J-I> ^"-^ 

Jubilate — Chant 

Introit, Almighty and Everlasting God...J. S.Smith 

Offertory, Behold, the Days Come Woodward 

Communion Service in E Alfred Baker 

NuToiLtis} •" D ^"-^ 

Anthem, Ascribe Unto the Lord. Blair 

Offertory, There shall come forth a stair,. Mans field 

Third Sunday after Epiphany, January 24 
TeDeum 1 

Benedictus [in Bb Stanford 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Let every soul be subject Stainer 

Offertory, Ponder m^ words Culley 

Communion Service m B flat Stanford 

NuT'Sittis}- B'' ^'-Z-" 

Anthem, I will magnify Goss 

Offertory, O come before His presence Martin 

Conversion of St Paul, January 25 
TeDeum 1 

Benedictus [in E Bamby 

Jubilate J 

Introit, And Paul Came Mendelssohn 

Offertory, Lovely appear Gounod 

Communion Service in E Bamby 

NuTSittisI- E Bamby 

Anthem, I know whom I have believed. .Afac/arr^n 

Offertory, Now we are Ambassadors.. Af^wrfWwoAw 

Septuagesima, January 31 

£n?^?^s}-F ^"^ 

Jubilate, chant. 

Introit, Cast thy Burden Mendelssohn 

Offertory, I will Love Thee Macfarren 

Communion Service in F Tours 

NrSttisl-F ^-« 

Anthem^ Blessed are the Merciful HUes 

Offertory, Wherewithal shall a Young VLzn,, Newell 



musk PHblisftea auring tlx D$t moMb 

SACRED 

^LCOCK, G. A.— Alternative Chants for 4th Even- 
ing Psalms. On Card. i8 cents. 
RARNES, A. F.— A War Hymn ("Great God of 

Nations, at Whose Will"), s cents. 
BENNETT, J. LIONEL.— "O God of Hosts, 
Whose Sovereign Will." Hymn for ixsc in time of War. 
Words only. $i.oo per loo. 

"O Lord Almighty." Hymn in time of War and Tu- 
mults. 8 cents. 

glRCH, G. A.— R. Burns' Paraphrase of 90th Psalm 

(first six verses). 6 cents. 
BLAIR, HUGH.— Two Hymn Tunes, "Atholdeane" 

and "Hovingham." On Card. (No. 921, Novello's Par- 
ish Choir Book.) 5 cents. 

BREWER, A. H.— "The Prince of Peace." Christ- 
mas Carol. Words only. 75 cents per 100 net. 
£)AVIES, S. W.— "Father, we to Thee are praying." 

War Hymn, s cents. 
ETHERINGTON, M. W.— "The Son of God goes 

forth to War." Hymn Tune. 5 cents. 
GOUNOD, C— "There is a green hill far away." 

Arranged as an Anthem for Soprano Solo and Chorus. 
By John E. West. (No. 222, Novello's Short Anthems.) 
13 cents. 
QRUBER, F.— "Silent Night." Arranged as a 

Christmas Carol. For Soprano Solo and Chorus. By 
John E. West. (No. 861, The Musical Times.) s cents. 
HALFORD, G.— "In Thee, O Lord, have I put my 

trust." Eight-part Motet 35 cents. 



HILL, HARRISON.— "La Prego sub la verda." 

Hymn, with Esperanto words. 8 cents. 

HILTON, GUY.— "Lord of hosts, our sure De- 
fender." War Hymn. 5 cents. 

KIBART, H.— Hymn in the time of War and Tu- 
mults, and Vesper Hymn. On Card. 8 cents. 

MANN, A. H.— "Great God of Nations." Hymn 
for use in time of War. 5 cents. Words only, $1.00 

per 100. 

PARSONS, M. C.— "O God of Battles, by Whose 
power." Hymn for use in time of War. 5 cents. Words 
only, 75 cents per 100. 

SULLIVAN, A.— "The Lord of Hosts our King 
shall be." Hymn and Tune "Bishopgarth." (No. 926. 
Novello's Parish Choir Book.) 5 cents. Words only, 75 
cents per 100 net. 

SUTTON, W. S.— "Now Christ is born in Bethle- 
hem." Christmas Carol. 6 cents. 

JRICK, S.— "God of our sea-girt Isle." Inter- 
cessory Hymn. 5 cents. 

JWINN, S.— "Lord, keep us safe this night." Vesper 
E[ymn. On Card. 5 cents. 

\7ARNEFORD, H. L.— "To Thee our God we fly." 
Hymn Tune "Lilford, No. 2." 5 cents. 

\7ASSELL, R.— "Lord God of Hosts, with mighty 
power." Hymn for Wounded and Sick. 5 cents. 

\7RIGHT, C. St. JOHN.— "Lord, Who hast helped 

us." War Hymn, s cents. 

SECULAR 

BUCK, p. C— "The Silver Arrow." (Harrow 
School Songs, No. 3.) New Edition, with additional 

verse. 25 cents. 

ELGAR, EDWARD.— "The Birthright" March- 
ing Song. Arranged for S.A.T.B. (No. 1308, Novello's 

Part-Song Book.) 12 cents. 

GAUL, A. R.— The Shipwreck." (Op. 11.) Glee. 

Arranged for a.t.t.b. 15 cents. 

"Who would not Fight for Freedom." Patriotic Song 

from "Joan of Arc." 8 cents. 

LENNARD, LADY BARRETT.— "The Reveille." 

Song. 60 cents. 
LEY, H. G. — "Lord, though we perish, Thou art 

strong." Hjrran for use in time of War. 5 cents. 

MacCUNN, HAMISH.— "On a faded Violet." Trio 

for s.s.A. (No. 450, Novello's Trios, etc., for Female 
Voices.) 12 cents. 

"Night." Trio for S.8.A. (No. 451, Novello's Trios» 

etc., for Female Voices.) 12 cents. 

"Whither?" Trio for s.s.a. (No. 452, Novello's Trioi, 

etc, for Female Voices.) 12 cents. 

"O mv love, leave me notl" Trio for 8.8.A. (No. 453» 

Novello's Trios, etc., for Female Voices.) la cents. 

MASSON, ROBERT.— "A Memory." Song for 

Tenor. 60 cents. 
"Light." Song for Medium Voice. 60 cents. 

"Two Songs: "A Summer Day," " At Parting." For 

Soprano or Tenor. 60 cents. 

PAGE. PERCY.— Four Songs: (i) "When love is 
over," (2) "To a kiss," (3) "Malay Song," (4) "Suttee.'* 

$1.25. 

PARRY, C. H. H.— "The Vision of Life." Sym- 
phonic Poem. For Soprano and Bass Soli, Chorus and 

Orchestra. Revised Edition. $1.35. 

PRIOR, J. T.— "The Khaki and the Gun." Patriotic 

Song. 5 cents. 

ROOTHAM, C. B.— "A Vignette." Song for Me- 

dium Voice. 60 cents. 

JENNYSON, EMIL LADY.— "A Call to Arms.'^ 
Song. Arranged with Symphonies and Accompaniment 
by Sir Frederick Bridge. 60 cents. 
Ditto. Arranged for Solo and Chorus. 12 cents. 

INSTRUMENTAL 

3IRCH, DREW. — Largo appassionata and Andante 
in C major. For Violin and Pianoforte. $1.25. 

CAMPENHOUT, P.— Belgian National Song ("La 
NouveUe Brabangonnc"). Arranged for Orchestra. 
String Earts (4), 12 cents each; Wind Parts, etc., $1.35. 

GLADSTONE, P. E.— Two Fanciful Pieces for 
Organ, (i) "The Starling's Song," (2) "A Colloquy.'* 
75 cents. 

HOLLINS, ALPRED.— "Spring Song." Arranged 
for Pianoforte Solo by H. A. Chambers. 75* cents. 

MARSEILLAISE HYMN, THE.— Arranged for 
Orchestra. String Parts (5), 12 cents each; Wind Parts» 

etc., $2.12. 
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this symphony had been chosen by Dr. Muck 
for performance in New York and the pro- 
gramme-book of the concert had been printed 
before the first performance here had been 
announced. After the announcement had been 
made here that the Boston Orchestra would 
play the symphony, it appeared on the pro- 
gramme of the local orchestra. 



Editorials 



CHERE has been talk here about the care- 
lessness of orchestral conductors in the 
selection of programmes: how the resi- 
dent and the visiting put the same symphony 
or symphonic poem on a programme within a 
short time, as if the conductor of the earlier 
concert wished to forestall the later comer or 
the later comer wished to show that his inter- 
pretation is the more intelligent, or sensational, 
and how superior his orchestra is in technic. 
The performance of Guy Ropartz's Fourth 
Symphony is a case in point. "Why should 
Dr. Muck bring the symphony to New York 
so soon after its performance here by one of 
our own orchestras?" As a matter of fact. 



^/^/^HEN the Philharmonic Orchestra first 
III announced its concert in Boston early 
^^^^ in November, Stravinsicy's "Fire- 
works" was not on the programme. The an- 
nouncement was made that the Boston Orches- 
tra would bring out this piece in December. Im- 
mediately this work was added to the Philhar- 
monic's programme in Boston. And, after all, 
what was the harm in either case? "Fire- 
works" is not to be taken too seriously. The 
composer wrote it for a wedding gift, that, 
unlike a silver ice pitcher, could not be ex- 
changed for something more to the bride's 
taste. We remember that when the Russian 
Orchestra played it here four years ago our 
esteemed Tribune declared it to be an "es- 
thetic outrage." The writer — if he were Mr. 
Krehbiel, he did not sign his initials, but that 
perhaps was before his brilliant and illumina- 
tive articles were thus identified — referred 
probably to the composition, not the per- 
formance. But why so hot? The piece is 
a harmless jest; it has the great merit of 
being short; it is a good study in technic for 
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an orchestra. It was interesting after hear- 
ing it played by one band to find out what 
another would do with it. And so with the 
Ropartz Symphony, which is a serious, if not 
inspiriting, work. Meanwhile if our public 
wishes to know the Stravinsky that is ap- 
plauded by some in Europe as now among the 
greatest, it should be permitted to hear a suite 
from the music to one of his ballets. 



-^/^ EADING Mme. Lilli Lehmann's me- 
}^% moirs in the translation recently pub- 
"^^ ^ lished, we were pained to find her cat- 
tish now and then toward some of her col- 
leagues in the past. Her claws when writing 
were not in such active play as were those of 
Clara Louise Kellogg, but when they scratched 
they drew blood. Mme. Lehmann is compara- 
tively amiable, and when she praises she is 
sometimes wildly enthusiastic, as over the 
Leporello of Mr. de Segurola. 



^"YI^ME. LEHMANN'S story of her 
/ I I artistic life is valuable in many ways. 
^^1 ▼ Lovers of gossip will regret that she 
does not say more about her life oflF the stage, 
her personal likes and dislikes, what she reads, 
etc., etc., for they cannot be contented with 
knowing that she is a vegetarian and loves 
animals. We were told a few days ago by a 
contributor to a musical periodical that Miss 
Geraldine Farrar — whose name is still pro- 
nounced in Melrose and Boston with a sharp 
accent on the first syllable, and not after the 
manner in New York, where "Farrar" is 
rhymed with "Tara" in the once famous song 
of Lottie Collins — that Miss Farrar, an 
omnivorous reader, who spends many of her 
hours "in the solitude of the library in her 
New York home," was detected on an ocean 
steamer in the act of reading a life of Voltaire. 
Let us hope that any life of Voltaire will in- 
duce her to read "Candide," if she is not al- 
ready familiar with it, that she may learn the 
opinion of Pococurante concerning opera. 
There are also some pleasant passages in 
Voltaire's "Princesse de Babylone," and in the 
preface to his tragedy "CEdipe." 



^^ T HAS perhaps not yet occurred ta 
\ Miss Farrar that she might study the 
^^y part of Delilah in Saint-Saens's opera. 
If she comes to it before composing her im- 
personation, she should ponder the remarks 



of her friend Voltaire when he was at work 
on a libretto, "Samson," for Rameau : "I know 
only two characters, Samson and Delilah; as 
for the King, he is only a basse taille of the 
chorus. I do not wish Delilah to be an 
Armida; it is not necessary to be a copyist. 
If I had followed out my first idea, Delilah 
would have been only a hussy, a Judith, a 
putain for her country, as in Holy Writ; but 
the Bible is one thing, the parterre is another. 
... I do not understand very well what is 
, meant by an 'interesting' Delilah. I wish mine 
to sing beautiful airs, in which the French 
taste and the Italian taste will be blended. 
That is all the 'interest' I find in an opera. 
A handsome and varied spectacle, brilliant 
festivities, plenty of melodies, few recitatives, 
short acts — that is what is pleasing to me." 
He could not endure a devoted confidant, like 
the Inez of Leonora. (How many who can 
whistle "II Trovatore" from beginning to end 
know the lady's surname? We stumbled on 
it once, but wild horses could not persuade 
us to betray her secret.) He would not have 
verbiage. The love story of Samson was not 
to him the ordinary one of opera then popular 
in France. "I strongly believe that love in 
'Samson' should be only a means, not the end 
of the work. Samson, not Delilah, should in- 
terest. This is so true that if Delilah should 
appear in the fifth act she would cut a ridicu- 
lous figure. This opera, full of spectacular 
eflfects, majesty, terror, should admit love only 
as a diversion." Voltaire wished his "Sam- 
son" to be in the ancient style. "The first two 
acts will be very short, and the dramatic ter- 
ror that reigns there will be for the love affair 
that follows what a storm is to the gentle 
morning that comes afterward." There was 
opposition. A Biblical subject should not be 
seen on the stage of the Opera. Yet "Jephte" 
had been played at the Opera, "Athalie" in 
another theatre, and an indecent farce, "Sam- 
son" at the Italiens, a translation from the 
Italian, in which Samson's valet Arlequin 
fought with a turkey while his master bore 
oflf the gates of Gaza on his shoulders. 
Rameau, not at all disconcerted, put the music 
he had written for "Samson" into other 
operas. 



POLTAIRE'S remarks about opera sing- 
ers are not always fit for publication 
in these days. They are against opera 
singers as a class, not against individuals. 
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They are never so contemptibly, outrageously 
malicious as those found in certain French dic- 
tionaries of the theatre published in the last 
century. The secret records of the police in 
the time of Louis XV give a startling picture 
of operatic life in Paris, but they are matter 
of fact and not for the public. If any one 
wishes to know the license of ink permitted 
biographers of Parisian singers and actors, 
let him read the "Grande Biographie Dra- 
matique," by "The Hermit of Luxembourg" 
(Paris, 1824); "L'Indiscret, Souvenir des 
Coulisses" (Paris, 1836); "Au Rideau!" 
(Paris, 1840) ; "La Rampe et les Coulisses," 
by Gereon (Paris, 1832) ; "Annuaire Dra- 
matique" (1845); "Foyers et Coulisses," by 
Jacques Arago (1852). Neither man nor 
woman is spared. Their physical imperfec- 
tions are cruelly exposed. Their vices are 
named. There are lists of lovers; there are 
vile statements; there are viler insinuations. 
When a biographer is comparatively gentle he 
begins something like this : 

"Massol sang, or better say howled, at the 
Opera : he did this for some time. Since there 
has been singing at this theatre, Massol has 
been inactive. When he made his debut to 
replace the elder Nourrit, he had some of the 
qualities, that is, faults, which were then de- 
manded." The writer goes on in this vein, 
and notes Massol's "passion for taking as the 
pitch the bellowing of a bull." 

Caradori was thus treated: "Our neigh- 
bors across the Channel should have kept to 
themselves this pretentious little singer." 
Stating that she made a dismal failure at the 
Theatre Italien, the writer says that any other 
woman would have not awaited other dis- 
asters, but this one in her pride persisted. 
"You know these dolls with springs that move 
without grace, stiffly, in an angular manner; 
then you know this favorite of gentlemen! 
Add to this a weak voice, only good occasion- 
ally for agreeable florid passages, song that 
is usually without any charm, and a method 
that lacks skill and taste." This was the 
Caradori-AUan who sang the soprano part 
in the first performance of "Elijah" and dis- 
appointed Mendelssohn. 



where on account of a fine organ and a cer- 
tain musical intelligence they pardoned cries 
that were almost bowlings, and gestures that 
were pretentious and false. In 1830 she came 
to Paris, and her debut was successful. Did 
the Parisian pubic share in the enthusiasm 
she excited? No; on that day the compatri- 
ots of Mme. Devrient invaded the theatre. We 
are far from being angry with honest tailors 
and estimable shoemakers who think it their 
duty to support with full force a singer of 
their country, but these gentlemen should 
allow us not to partake in their frantic admi- 
ration, not to sacrifice at the expense of taste 
on the unsteady altar they have erected to their 
goddess." 



-^/|/%ME. MALIBRAN herself did not es- 
7 I I cape. A writer speaks of her escap- 
^^ ■ ^ ing from her father, the great Garcia, 
because she feared that his admiration would 
outstrip the natural aflFection of a father. 
There is a scandalous allusion to her journey- 
ing in Italy with a young and distinguished 
violinist (Beriot), and M. Malibran embrac- 
ing her and a charming infant on her return, 
remembering the article of the civil code con- 
cerning the search after paternity. 

The "wittiest" of these biographical 
sketches, a wit that is always brutal and at 
times Satanic, cannot be repeated ; in some in- 
stances not even hinted at. Castil-Blaze in 
his annals of the opera was a gossip ; Charles 
de Boigne, in his "Petits Memoires de 
rOpera," was piquantly malicious; Vizentini, 
in "Derriere la Toile," had no illusions and 
talked freely ; but when they spoke of the liv- 
ing they showed some discretion and a wit 
that was not indecent or slanderous, but occa- 
sioned by facts that were already public 
property. 



CHE faults of Schroeder-Devrient be- 
came more salient, and at last insup- 
portable. "Happy and triumphant, 
she ran over all Germany, her native country. 



3F any one had the patience to go through 
the volumes written by George Augusta 
Sala, he would find enough pages to 
form an entertaining book, that is, with the 
addition of Thackeray's story "The Raven's 
Wing"; for some of Sala's descriptions of 
old-fashioned singers and composers are evi- 
dently modeled on those of Thackeray. Sala's 
mother had sung on the stage, before she was 
obliged to teach. In the account of his life 
he tells of the poor woman, endeavoring to 
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support herself and five children; how she 
would give concerts in London and Brighton, 
engaging famous artists, who often gave their 
services gratuitously. For one of these con- 
certs in 1835 she engaged Mme. Malibran, 
whose fee was then thirty guineas, and 
Paganini, who consented to play a solo for 
fifty guineas. The concert was a brilliant af- 
fair. Many of the artists, among them Mme. 
Anna Bishop, refused to accept a shilling. 
Mme. Sala took young George with her to call 
on Malibran. He wore his best clothes and 
his hair was curled. Malibran smiled on him, 
patted his head, chucked him under the chin ; 
told him to be a good boy and then calmly took 
the £31 IDS. which the trembling mother had 
put on the table. Crying, Mme. Sala took the 
boy to Paganini 's hotel. When she put the 
fifty guineas on the table, he washed his hands 
in the gold, built the coins up into little heaps, 
bundled the money up at last in a blue cotton 
handkerchief and ran out of the room. Mme. 
Sala, in despair, went out on the landing. 
The two were going down the stairs when 
Paganini rushed out. "Take that, little boy, 
take that," and he thrust a piece of paper into 
his hand. It was a banknote for fifty pounds. 



3N "Twice round the Block" Sala de- 
scribes the Pantheon Bazaar, and 
wishes he could have seen the old pig- 
tail operas that were produced under Fripa- 
nelli when the nineteenth century was 
young — that is the name Sala gave him. 
a dwarfish music-master, old, poor, ugly: 
the boys called him "Jocko." These old 
operas, "Bellerophon," "The Misfortunes 
of Darius," with "plenty of good heavy 
choruses, tinkle-tankling instrumental mu- 
sic, plaintive ditties, with accompaniments 
on the fife and the fiddle, and lengthy screeds 
of droning recitatives, like the Latin ac- 
cidence arranged for the bagpipe." Sala did 
not care for Verdi, not for his "great Casino- 
and-Codliver-oil" opera; not for "Trovatore" 
— "Who was it fried that child, or broiled 
him, or ate him?" — not for "Rigoletto," with 
its "episode of the murdered lady in the sack." 
When he took his reader to Her Majesty's 
Theatre at 8 p.m., he whispered in his ear: 
"There has lately come to town — at least 
within these latter years — an Italian gentle- 
man by the name of Verdi, to whose brassy 
screed and tinkling cymbalics, it is expected 



that all habitues of the opera must listen, to 
the utter exclusion and oblivion of the old 
musical worthies who delighted the world with 
their immortal works before Signor Verdi 
was born. I have brought you to Her Majes- 
ty's Theatre, and this is, unfortunately, a 
Verdi night. You may listen to him, but I 
won't." It was at Her Majesty's that Sala 
again saw Van Poggi, the chorus singer who 
had assisted Velluti to alight from his barge 
when in "Crociato in Egitto" the last of the 
operatic male sopranos made his first appear- 
ance in London. (Sala does not name the 
year, but it was 1825. Velluti died in 1861, 
and as "Twice Round the Block" was pub- 
lished in 1863, Sala's story is credible.) No- 
body ever knew where Van Poggi came from 
or where he went. Dressed in a Spanish cloak, 
with velvet facing, he haunted Zerubbabel's 
cigar shop during the London season. He 
never played the smallest part in an opera. 
It was thought he would faint if he were 
called upon to sing a line of recitative. Yet 
he was regarded as indispensable. There were 
anxious inquiries at the box office when the 
season began: "Is Van Poggi secured?" If 
the answer was "yes," the subscription pro- 
gressed. Has not every established opera 
house had its Van Poggi ? Is it not fortunate 
if it still has him? 



/^^EFENDING the character of the Eng- 
1 I lish ballet-girl in a delightful chapter, 
"^^ "A Theatrical Green Room," Sala, 
who knew Russia well, makes an allusion that 
is more interesting to us than it would have 
been before the first visit of Anna Pavlowa: 
"The poor Russian ballet-girls, who live to- 
gether in barracks, are conveyed to and from 
the theatre in omnibuses, and are birched if 
they do not behave themselves, and yet man- 
age somehow to make a bad end of it." 



CHERE are still more delightful chap- 
ters about music in Sala's "Gaslight 
and Daylight" ; about the opera again, 
about the music shop which the Dowager 
Marchioness of Screwdown visits to find a 
first-rate Italian singing master to teach young 
Harriet and Georgina Skinflint for five 
shillings a lesson. Signor Ravioli had been 
discharged by her, for a pawnbroker's dupli- 
cate for trousers or boots had fallen from his 
hat when he last visited Skinflint Court. A 
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customer was asking for the Odessa polka; 
one for "Have Faith in One Another." There 
is a study of Basserclyffe, the fashionable 
singer, entering the shop, perfumed; with a 
shirt front, lace and studs, worth twenty 
guineas ; with rings outside his gloves. There 
is Teodora Gaddi, dirty, ragged, shameful, 
once the king of tenors, now complaining of 
hunger, yet always eating a veal pie. He calls 
on you and asks you for twopence. "He was 
eating a pie. He said that he was starving, 
and had no coals, and that he knew my father." 
Sala painted him with Flemish detail, as he did 
Polpetti, the pride of La Scala, and Mile. 
Crimea Okolska, from Tartary, "said to be 
a runaway serf of the Czar and to have been 
thrice knouted for refusing to sing duets with 
the Grand Duke Constantine" — Mile. Crimea, 
who was once Miss Crimmins, of the Royal 
Academy. Nor should other portraits be 
ignored, that of Bompazek, the German bass 
with a marvelous shirt; "his dVawing-room 
and bedroom are one large pipe"; of Mme. 
Perigord, the contralto, with her daughters, 
who speak of their weak-eyed father as "Ce 
drole de papa !" ; of Golopin, the flutist, who 
boasted that he had once been kicked by the 
great Napoleon. Nor should we forget Saint 
Sheddle, who knew everybody in the musical 
world, went everywhere, was a guest in coun- 
try and city houses, had free admission to 
everything. "But how does the man live? 
What hatter, what bootmaker, what tailor, 
supplied the habiliments? Where does the 
massy gold chain come from ? Is Saint Shed- 
dle something in the wine trade, or the coal 
trade? Does he deal in pictures, or sell snuff 
on commission?" Saint Sheddle is in New 
York this season. We saw him in Mrs. 
Gunnybag's box at the Metropolitan, the first 
night of "Carmen." He was at Mr. Bagbee's 
latest. 



PROBABLY some of the readers of 
Sala's chapters when they first came 
out, either in Household Words or 
m book form, could identify the men and 
women in the world of music. We can guess 
at some of them to-day. Is this world now 
less picturesque ? Is it really more respectable, 
that is, conventional? Suppose that some 
journalist with the descriptive power, the 
memory, the experience of Sala should in his 
vein sketch musical life in this city? Books 
like the Parisian dictionaries of biography 



we have mentioned would quickly be sup- 
pressed, if any one had the courage to put cur- 
rent scandal between covers. Would Sala's 
good humor and sharp satire be tolerated this 
season? Yet these men and women at the 
Metropolitan and the visiting virtuosos, refu- 
gees and steadies, are, after all, only human 
beings, many of them believing that they are 
apart from the generality of mankind, and 
above the prosaic beings. 
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17 — Eve. 
17— Aft. 
18— Aft. 

18— Aft. 
19— Aft. 

19 — Eve. 

20— Aft. 

20— Aft. 

22 — Eve. 
26 — Eve. 

28— Aft. 
29— Aft. 
30 — Eve. 

2— Aft. 

3— Aft. 

5— Eve. 

8— Aft. 

9— Aft. 

10— Aft. 

II— Aft. 

12 — Eve. 
18— Eve. 

19— Aft. 

19 — Eve. 
20 — Eve. 

22 — Eve. 

2;^ — Eve. 

24— Aft. 

25— Eve. 
26— Aft. 

26 — Eve. 

30— Aft. 
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Jl ealeiiaar of eoncem 

December 

Song Recital, Mme. Fremstad, Carnegie 
Hall. 

Philharmonic Society, Carnegie Hall. 

Piano Recital, Jan Sickesz, ^olian Hall. 

Symphony Society of New York, yEolian 
Hall. 

Philharmonic Society, Carnegie Hall. 

Symphony Concert for Young People, 
Carnegie Hall 

Orchestral Concert, Moritz Wurm, Con- 
ductor, i^olian Hall. 

Symphony Society of New York, iEolian 
Hall 

People's Symphony Concert. F. X. Arens, 
Conductor, Carnegie Hall. 

Kneisel Quartet, /Eolian Hall. 

United Swedish Singing Societies, Car- 
negie Hall. 

Violin Recital, Carl Flesch, Carnegie Hall. 

Oratorio Society, Carnegie Hall. 

Oratorio Society, Carnegie Hall. 

January 

Philharmonic Society of New York, 

First Concert for Young People, 

i^olian Hall. 
Symphony Society of New York, JEolian 

Hall. 
Second Subscription Concert of the Music 

League of America, >Eolian Hall. 
Symphony Society of New York, iEolian 

Hall. 
Piano Recital, Josef Lhevinne, i^olian 

Hall. 
Symphony Society of New York, yEolian 

Hall. 
Song Recital, Adelaide Fischer, JEolian 

Hall. 
Kneisel Quartet, iEolian Hall. 
Piano Recital, David Sapirstein, ^Eolian 

Hall. 
Piano Recital, David Sapirstein, i^^olian 

Hall. 
Adele Margulies Trio, /Eolian Hall. 
Piano Recital, David Sapirstein, i^olian 

Hall. 
Piano Recital, David Sapirstein, ^Eolian 

Hall. 
Piano Recital, David Sapirstein, iColian 

Hall. 
Symphony Society of New York, JEolian 

Hall. 
Flonzaley Quartet, 2Eo\\2in Hall. 
Piano Recital, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, /Eolian 

Hall. 
Piano Recital, Hattie Scholder-Edlin, 

/Eolian Hall. . 
Song Recital, Julia Culp, -Eolian Hall. 
Symphony Society of New York, .Eolian 

Hall. 
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Jllfred l)eiiry Dttleton 

Born February IS, 1845. Died November 8, 1914 

3T IS with much sorrow that we record the 
death of Mr. Alfred H. Littleton, the 
Chairman of Messrs. Novello and Com- 
pany. After a long illness he passed away 
peacefully at his Brighton residence on No- 
vember 8th. To those who were intimately 
associated with him in the conduct of a great 
business the event affords food for many re- 
flections, some of which inevitably are sad in 
that they arise from the pang of parting with 
a deeply, and it may be said, affectionately re- 
spected chief, and others which are cheerful 
and inspiring, because they come from a con- 
templation of the fair retrospect of a long, 
honorable, and well-spent life. By a larger 
circle, even though engrossed with the fearful 
and tragic drama now being unfolded before 
humanity, the passing of such a personality 
from the musical world will, it is believed, be 
considered worthy of a tribute. 

As a sketch of Mr. Littleton's career (with 
a portrait) was given in The Musical Times, 
London, for June, 191 1, it is not now neces- 
sary to do more than briefly recapitulate the 
leading incidents there recorded. He was bom 
in London on February 15, 1845. After a 
period spent at University College School in 
London, he completed his general education 
at Heidelberg. In 1862 he entered the busi- 
ness of Novello and Company, of which his 
father, Henry Littleton, was for twenty years 
sole proprietor. The story of how Henry Lit- 
tleton, after serving Alfred Novello in a hum- 
ble capacity, rose to become the head of the 
greatest music publishing business in the Brit- 
ish Empire, is duly recorded in the full obitu- 
ary notice by the late Joseph Bennett that ap- 
peared in the Musical Times for June, 1888. 
Mr. Alfred Littleton was the elder of two sons, 
and on his father's retirement in 1887 he be- 
came the head of the firm, and on its incor- 
poration as a limited liability company in 1898 
he became chairman, a position he retained 
until his decease. His personal relations and 
intimacy with leading musicians at home and 
abroad, and many of his activities, are chroni- 
cled in detail in the sketch referred to above. 
No incident in his career better exemplified his 
quiet influence, talent for organization and 
driving power, than his mobilization and guid- 
ance of the forces that brought to a successful 



issue the International Musical Congress held 
in London in 191 1 — ^ year that coincided with 
the centenary of the establishment of the 
House of Novello, and with Mr. Littleton's pe- 
riod of office as Master of the Worishipful' 
Company of Musicians. At the time of his 
death he was a member of the Committee of 
the Royal Choral Society, the Council of the 
Royal College of Music, and of the Council of 
the Musical Association. 

The history of his life during the last forty 
years is the history of the House whose for- 
tunes he did so much to shape. A publisher 
has to suffer much from the super-sensitive- 
ness of the artistic temperament, and a fierce 
light of criticism beats about his throne from 
many quarters. He is the rope in the everlast- 
ing tug-of-war between the composer and the 
public. In the controversies as to policy that 
inevitably arose now and again, Alfred Little- 
ton always bore himself with a dignity that 
compelled respect. His jealous care for the 
reputation of his House for artistic produc- 
tion found congenial expression in the publi- 
cation of editions de luxe that brought more 
fame than profit. Less governed by impulse 
and intuition than by a sagacious caution and 
a tendency to ponder, he would not act until 
he was thoroughly convinced. To him at least 
"Raw haste" was "half-sister to delay." His 
critical, almost fastidious taste, and the means 
he possessed to indulge it, enabled him to ac- 
quire a fine library and many rare artistic 
curios. By nature he was modest and even 
shy, and he had a shrinking horror of vulgar- 
ity in any form whatever. As a host he was 
. unique, and one saw him at his best when he 
was genially ministering to the pleasure of his 
guests. In short he was a lovable man, who 
compelled the willing allegiance of all who 
were privileged to know and serve him. 
— The Musical Times, London. 

We can only add to the above that Mr. Lit- 
tleton was in New York in 1871, when he 
opened a Branch House, and made many 
friends. Owing to his shyness and habitual 
reserve, only those who knew him well could 
appreciate his many fine qualities, or his accu- 
rate knowledge of matters musical. He was 
always willing to advise when asked, but never 
offered it. News from America always in- 
terested him, and he welcomed many Ameri- 
can composers at his home. His loss will be 
felt as keenly here as in his own country. 
— The Editor. 
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Great modern Composers 

By Daniel Gregory Mason 
FRANZ LISZT 

ROM time to time there appears 
before the public eye a personality 
so magnetic, so unconsciously per- 
suasive, that he draws men to him 
by an almost uncanny power, fascinating them 
until they see in him something superhuman 
and beyond the pale of their judgment. • Such 
a personality was Franz Liszt, a sort of Pied 
Piper of men. From his first appearance in 
public, at the age of nine, when one of his 
critics pronounced his playing to "border on 
the miraculous," to his last performances in 
concert as an old man, there was something 
almost necromantic in the art with which he 
held his hearers spellbound. Not only were 
impressionable women his adoring slaves — 
supposedly commonplace men were equally 
dazed by his personal glamour; few, indeed, 
of either sex were sufficiently cautious and 
discriminating to judge him dispassionately. 

liszt's early development 

Born in Raiding, a small town in Hungary, 
October 22^ 1811, the only child of Adam 
Liszt, an officer in the Imperial Service, and 
of Anna Lager, a German, he early showed 
his extraordinary talent for music. His 
father was his first teacher, but by his tenth 
year it was evident he needed more advanced 
instruction, and his family moved to Vienna 
that he might study under the celebrated 
teachers Czerny and Salieri. The story of 
his meeting with Czerny shows him at that 
early age exercising his blandishments. 
Czerny at first refused to teach him, saying 
his hours were already overcrowded; where- 
upon, all uninvited, young Liszt sat down at 
the piano and proceeded to play, with the re- 
sult that he was accepted as a pupil without 
further ado. His progress was remarkable 
under his new instructors, and in April, 1823, 
he appeared in public before a highly appre- 
ciative audience. It is said that Beethoven 
was present at the concert -and testified his 
approval by kissing the young player on the 
forehead. The same year he went to Paris, 
and, still continuing his studies under Reicher, 
began his extraordinary career as a virtuoso 
pianist. The following spring he made a 
tour in England, where he received the com- 



pliments and adulation which had already be- 
come his accustomed atmosphere. 

As he reached adolescence, however, the 
studious and intellectual side of Liszt re- 
volted against these comparatively easy 
triumphs. His pride suffered at the indig- 
nity of being advertised as younger than he 
was, carried on the stage in his manager's 
arms, and in general treated more like an in- 
fant prodigy than a serious artist. He 
grew melancholy, and already cherished the 
idea, to which he reverted in later years, of 
withdrawing from the world into monastic 
life. "I would rather be anything in the 
world," he cried, "than a musician in the pay 
of great folk, patronized and paid by them 
like a conjurer or the clever dog Munito." 

LIFE IN PARIS 

His prospects were suddenly changed, 
however, by the death, in August, 1827, of his 
father, who had attended to all the practical 
details of his tours. Liszt's concerts were 
immediately discontinued, and he and his 
mother returned to Paris. Here he settled 
down to a life of Study and teaching, enter- 
ing with all his intellectual ardor into the 
extraordinarily complex life of the French 
capital. "My mind and fingers have been 
working like two lost spirits," he writes in 
1832; "Homer, the Bible, Plato, Locke, 
Byron, Hugo, Lamartine, Chateaubriand, 
Beethoven, Bach, Himimel, Mozart, Weber, 
are all around me. I study them, meditate on 
them, devour them with fury; besides this I 
practice four to five hours of exercises. . . . 
Ah ! provided I don't go mad, you will find an 
artist in me !" 

Among the leaders of the Romanticism 
which pervaded artistic life in Paris, as every- 
where else in Europe at the time, was the 
beautiful and fascinating, but vain and am- 
bitious. Countess d'Agoult, who, under the 
pseudonym of Daniel Stem, was the author of 
several novels of contemporary fame. Liszt 
quickly fell under the spell of her beauty, and 
entered into a semi-flirtatious, semi-sincere 
love affair with her, for which, according to 
some of his biographers, he was obliged to 
pay dear. After the connection had lasted 
some months Liszt was ready to bring the 
affair to an end, but, finding this impossible, 
he accepted the situation with what grace he 
could, and entered upon a period of travel 
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with the countess which lasted ten years. 
Three children resulted from this union, 
Daniel, Blandine and Cosima. The latter be- 
came the wife of Von Bulow, and later of 
Wagner. 

This experience of disillusion doubtless 
added to the naturally ironical bent of his 
mind and accounted in part for the cynicism 
which occasionally appeared in his words and 
writings. "Women do not believe in a pas- 
sion which avoids notoriety," quotes his biog- 
rapher Janka Wohl; and, again, "Misunder- 
stood women are generally women who 
have been too well understood." Madame 
Moscheles writes in her reminiscences of Liszt : 
"His high-flying notions are made more inter- 
esting by all the arts of dialectics; but there 
is a good deal of satire in them, and that 
satire is like an ill-tuned chord in conversa- 
tion." 

THE VIRTUOSO 

It is said that Liszt was prompted to re- 
sume his career as a virtuoso by hearing the 
extraordinary feats of technique which Paga- 
nini, the magician of the violin, produced on 
his instrument. Liszt desired to attain 
equally marvelous effects of light and shade 
on the piano. That he was successful in this 
is proved by contemporary criticism. All 
Europe was enraptured with his playing. 
It was described as "art with a soul." Men- 
delssohn wrote that he had never before seen 
a musician "so thoroughly imbued with 
music." Only the few, the most discriminat- 
ing, like Schumann, who wrote Clara Wieck, 
"How extraordinary his playing is, so bold 
and daring, and then again so tender and del- 
icate ! . . . but there is a good deal of tinsel 
about it, too," could see the meretricious ele- 
ment which was hidden in it. With all his 
unquestioned power and ability, there is no 
doubt he "played to the gallery." Indeed, he 
made no secret of his theatric methods to his 
pupils, saying, for instance, "After you make 
a run you must wait a minute before you 
strike the chords, as if in admiration of your 
own performance. You must pause as if to 
say, *How well I did that.' " It was partly 
due to these methods that he became the most 
famous virtuoso of his time, but his artistry 
was founded on other and quite different qual- 
ities. There must have been solid merit, in- 
deed, in playing which commanded the homage 
of all Europe during the eight years, from 



1839 to 1847, of his most important work as 
a concert pianist. *'Money, which he prized 
little," says Hueffer, "the friendship of 
princes and artists and men of genius, and 
the love of women, which he prized much, 
poured in on him in one uninterrupted cur- 
rent." No wonder that he was tempted to 
forget the stern impersonality which the high- 
est art demands. 

LIFE IN WEIMAR 

With the year 1847 another period of his 
remarkable career unfolded. Accepting the 
position of court music-director in Weimar, 
the capital of Thuringia, he began a life of 
most vigorous and many-sided activity, of 
which the chief phases were conducting, teach- 
ing, writing and composing. His connection 
with the Countess d'Agoult had ceased some 
time before, and he had formed a "platonic 
friendship" with the Princess Sayn-Wittgen- 
stein, a woman of strong personality and in- 
tense religious sentiments. During the four- 
teen years of Liszt's stay in Weimar the Prin- 
cess lived with her daughter in the second 
floor of his house and acted as his secretary, 
councillor and muse. As she was never able 
to secure the pope's permission to divorce her 
husband she never married Liszt, but their 
friendship continued until his death. 

CONDUCTOR AND TEACHER 

As a conductor and teacher Liszt exercised 
an enormous influence over the music of his 
time. His intellectual veracity and generosity 
of heart prompted him to do all in his power, 
by writing and production, to make known the 
works of less famous, though in many cases 
greater, composers than himself. He was one 
of the first to produce the works of Berlioz, 
Schumann, Raff, Cornelius, and, above - all, 
Wagner, for whom he labored indefatigably 
during the long years when Europe refused 
to listen to his works. He was also one of 
the prime movers in the establishment of the 
Festivals at Bayreuth for the regular per- 
formance of Wagner's music-dramas. 

As a teacher his influence was felt every- 
where among pianists. Only Chopin and pos- 
sibly Schumann can be said to have left so 
deep an impress on modern pianoforte style. 
His pupils came from all over Europe and 
America, and through them the fundamental 
principles of his art became widely dissem- 
inated and reembodied. 
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LISZT THE COMPOSER 

Probably no music produced in his day, save 
only Wagner's, has aroused so much con- 
troversy, or been the subject of such opposite 
judgments, as Liszt's. Some critics pronounce 
it absolutely artificial, theatrical, and insin- 
cere ; others find in it the most important crea- 
tion of instrumental music in the nineteenth 
century, and profess to find foreshadowed in 
it much of Wagner as well. What is the rea- 
son of these extreme differences of estimate? 

Perhaps temperamental leanings have some- 
thing to do with them. Those who care, above 
all in music, for a sincere, simple, and elo- 
quent expression of subjective emotion, such 
as we find, for example, in Bach, in Bee- 
thoven, or in Schumann, are doomed to be 
disappointed in Liszt, because they are not 
in sympathy with his aims. For them his 
heroism is bombast, his tenderness mawkish 
sentimentality.* His everlasting posturing is 
so distasteful to them that they cannot do jus- 
tice to the intellectual force which was linked 
in his strange make-up with this emotional 
shoddiness. Yet, if we can once admit and 
tolerate the theatricality of all Liszt's expres- 
sion, postulating it as essential to his whole 
conception of art, we shall find in that art 
much to admire. He was not a subjective, but 
an objective, musician; he was aiming not at 
self-expression, but at eflfect; and he carried 
the objective, external type of music — pro- 
gramme music — a long step forward. 

The fundamental defect of Berlioz's ex- 
periments was that, discarding the classical 
musical forms, he had yet no means of se- 
curing coherence and clear organization to 
substitute for them. His music was, there- 
fore, wandering and fragmentary. Liszt, with 
his keen analytic intelligence, realized that 
some definite plan of thematic statement and 
development was indispensable, and with his 
thorough technical education and vigorous 
musical imagination found the means at hand 
for attaining it. The "symphonic poem" — a 
type that musical art owes to him — was in es- 
sence his solution of the problem of obtaining 
musical coherence and unity without sacrific- 
ing dramatic elasticity. His scheme was to 
build on two or three generating motives as 
many sections as were required by the pro- 
gramme, the expressive quality of the themes 

♦See the present writer's essay on Liszt in "The 
Romantic Composers," pages Z^yzzi- 



being modified from time to time as the pro- 
gramme might require. Thus musical unity, 
coherence, interest were maintained by the 
retention throughout of the generating motives 
—however trans foj;med they might become— 
and by using related keys for the various sec- 
tions. At the same time, the number and 
order of the sections was determined entirely 
by the programme, which thus elaborated it- 
self in complete freedom from the restrictions 
of the older forms. 

This dramatico-musical form, as it was 
worked out by Liszt in his thirteen symphonic 
poems, of which well-known examples are 
"Tasso," "Les Preludes," and "Mazeppa," in 
his Episodes from Lenau's "Faust," and more 
elaborately in his symphonies on "Faust" and 
on "The Divine Comedy," has proved itself 
admirably adapted to the requirements of 
realistic music, and has been taken up by Saint- 
Saens, Tschaikowsky, Cesar Franck, Richard 
Strauss, and many others. Indeed, our cen- 
tury might almost be called the century of the 
symphonic poem, just as the nineteenth was 
the century of the symphony and the eigh- 
teenth the century of the suite. Its charac- 
teristic methods will become clear in illus- 
tration. 

EXAMPLE FOR ANALYSIS, NO. I 

Figure I. 



(fl) 



^it I — ^ 




Symphonic Poem, "Les Preludes^** 
The programme is from the "Meditations 
poetiques" of Lamartine: 

"What is life but a series of preludes to that 
unknown song whose initial solemn note is 
tolled by Death? The enchanted dawn of 
every life is love ; but where is the destiny on 
whose first delicious joys some storm does not 
break? — 2l storm whose deadly blast disperses 
youth's illusions, whose fatal bolt consumes its 
altar. And what soul thus cruelly bruised, 
when the tempest rolls away, seeks not to rest 

♦Breitkopf and Hartel edition. Arrangement for 
piano, two hands. 
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its memories in the pleasant calm of rural life? 
Yet, man allows himself not long to taste the 
kindly quiet which first attracted him to Na- 
ture's lap; but when the trumpet gives the 
signal he hastens to danger's post, whatever 
be the fight which draws him to its lists, that 
in the strife he may once more regain full 
knowledge of himself and all his strength/* 

The music naturally divides itself into six 
sections: Introduction, Love, Storm, Coun- 
try Life, War, Conclusion. There are two 
generating motives, x and y, shown in themes 
a and b in Figure L The student will note 
the X consists of one step downward followed 
by an upward jump, while the essence of y is 
the descent to the neighboring note and re- 
turn to the point of departure. 

Section L Introduction. Motive x is sug- 
gested in the passage for strings and in the 
wood-wind chords, and is slightly developed. 
With the Andante maestoso (a good example 
of Liszt's bombast, by the way) it appears in 
the brass, with an elaborate accompanying fig- 
ure-work above. In the soft 9-8 section 
(L'istesso tempo) it is sounded soulfully, not 
to say unctuously (the two terms are almost 
synonymous with Liszt), by the violoncellos. 
It also gives rise to the bass figure which in- 
geniously punctuates each phrase. 

With the entrance of motive y in the four 
horns the Love section begins. As this 
progresses both motives are heard and con- 
jointly developed. Especially to be noted is 
the form of (y) in this rhythm: ^.^^^ ^ 

Section III, Storm, begins with motive x 
in the bass and with the chromatic scurrying 
and harmonization in diminished seventh 
chords that might be expected. The theatri- 
cal quality of the music is here obvious 
enough : we feel that the villain must be just 
round the corner. 

The Allegretto pastorale, A major, 6-8, ini- 
tiates the Country Life section, musically the 
most genuine and attractive of all. In the fif- 
teenth measure the student will note the art- 
concealing art with which Liszt knows how to 
use his material (motive x). Further on the 
pastoral theme is combined with motive (y). 

Section V, Allegro marziale animato, intro- 
duces a martial variant of (x) on the heavy 
brass and develops a sounding climax, after 
which the Andante maestoso of the Introduc- 
tion returns, forming a Conclusion for the 
work. 



LATER YEARS 

Liszt's support of comparatively unknown 
artists naturally aroused criticism among the 
less appreciative of his audiences and petty- 
minded musicians. Matters came to a crisis 
over his production of Cornelius' opera, "The 
Barber of Bagdad," in 1861, and he resigned 
from his position as court director. He still 
continued to pass several months of each year 
in Weimar, where he had a house presented 
to him by the Grand Duke, but he had no 
official position. About this time, however, 
his mind reverted to the mysticism of his 
early youth, he went to Rome, entered one of 
the lower orders of the Church which, for- 
tunately, entailed no ecclesiastical duties, so 
that he was still able to continue his musical 
activities, and for seven years lived in great 
retirement at the monastery of Monte Mario 
composing constantly, but only sacred music, 
masses and oratorios. After 1868 this scheme 
of things changed once more, and from then 
on his remaining years were spent in a sort 
of glorious triumphal procession, from Rome 
to Weimar and from Weimar to Pesth. At 
Monte Mario he had been the Abbe, now he 
became "The Master." Amy Fay, in her book 
called "Music Studies in Germany," gives a 
vivid description of him at this time. She 
says: "He is the most interesting and strik- 
ing man imaginable, tall and slight, with deep- 
set eyes, shaggy eyebrows, and iron-gray hair. 
He wears a long abbe's coat, reaching nearly 
to his feet. His mouth turns up at the corners, 
which gives, when he smiles, a most crafty and 
Mephistophelean expression. His hands are 
very narrow, with long, slender fingers, which 
look as if they had twice as many joints as 
other people's. They are so flexible and sup- 
ple it makes you nervous to look at them. . . . 
His variety of expression is wonderful. One 
moment his face will look dreamy, shadowy, 
tragic, the next insinuating, amiable, ironic, 
sarcastic. All Weimar adores him. When he 
goes out every one greets him as if he were 
a king." 

It was in the midst of this halo of praise 
and sympathetic adulation, while attending one 
of the performances at the Bayreuth Festival, 
a performance which could never have existed 
but for him, that he died, after a brief illness, 
July 31, 1886, leaving behind him hosts of 
friends and admirers, the echoes of whose 
praises are but now dying in our ears. 
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1 facts. Rmiiors and Remarks ^ 

@ is 

According to the Musical Standard, Joseph Hol- 
brooke has been commissioned by the Metropolitan 
Opera House to write an opera to a libretto by 
Douglas Mallock of Chicago. It is to be a fairy 
opera-ballet on the scheme of Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
"Coq d'Or," and Mme. Pavlova will be the principal 
dancer. The work is entitled "The Enchanted Gar- 
den," and is to be produced next April. This will 
be the composer's fifth opera and follows "Varenka," 
"Pierrot and Pierrette," "Don" and "Dylan." The 
last three have already been given in London. Mr. 
Holbrooke has written a number of pieces for 
orchestra, a few of which have been heard in this 
country, besides many important vocal works. 

* « « 

George W. Qiadwick, the director of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, and well known 
composer, celebrated his sixtieth birthday on 
November 13. At an informal meeting of the 
faculty he was presented with a silver punch bowl 
and tray and other marks of esteem from the 
students. Mr. Chadwick's contributions to music 
are too well known to need repeating. The result 
of his work at the Conservatory and his influence 
over the large number of students will be felt for 
all time. Also will his numerous friends remember 
him for sixty times sixty and his few enemies respect 
him for the same period. May he always remain 
the same genial, large-hearted, far-seeing "Chad" 
for ever and ever. 

« « * 

On November 18, at the Copley Plaza, Boston, 
a dinner was given to Major Henry L. Higginson, 
the "angel" of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, to 
celebrate his eightieth birthday. Many notables of 
the music world attended, and there was a musical 
programme by the Apollo Club and the Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Karl Muck. A "History 
of the Orchestra" was issued the same day by the 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

* * * 

The Charles W. Homeyer Co. of Boston, Mass., 
has issued a series of Christmas cards in colors, 
each with an appropriate line of music and an ac- 
companying verse. They should make pleasant re- 
minders for musical friends. 
« « * 

The sixth annual joint meeting of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters and the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters was held at the MoWslu 
Hall on November 19 and 20. The second session 
on the 19th consisted of an orchestral concert, the 
programme of which was made up of compositions 
by members of the Institute. The work was as 
follows: "Ormazd," symphonic poem. F. S. Con- 
verse; "Andante from Symphony No. i," F. S. 
Stock; "Fantasy for Pianoforte and Orchestra," 
Op. II, Arthur Whiting; "La Villanelle du Diable," 
Charles M. Loeffler ; "Prince Hall." an overture. Op. 
31, David Stanley Smith. Mr. Whiting played his 
own piece and Mr. Smith conducted "Prince Hall." 
It was a first appearance in New York of each com- 
position except "La Villanelle du Diable." The 
orchestra, Mr. Walter Damrosch conducting, was 
a gift of Mr. Henry Harkness Flagler and Mr. 
Harrison S. Morris. 

* ♦ * 

The choir of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
is now taking its place as a provider of church 



music for those who love to hear the sacred words 
sung in their proper setting. On Sunday evening, 
November 29, Brahms' noble "Requiem" was sung, 
Miles Farrow, the organist and master of the 
chorister, conducting, with his assistant, C. W. 
Lefebure. at the organ. The cathedral was packed 
to the doors. 



The beginning of the New Year will be marked 
by the appearance of a new musical magazine en- 
titled The Musical Quarterly. It will be edited by 
O. G. Sonneck, of Washington, D. C, and pub- 
lished by the house of G. Schirmer. There will be 
four issues each year. The following quotation from 
the prospectus will explain the aim and object of 
the new periodical: "The appeal of the magazine 
will be to cultured music lovers and musicians who 
take an interest in more or less scholarly discussions 
of the problems that affect the past, present and 
future of the art of music. It is not to be a 
magazine devoted to the technical or professional 
interests of the music teacher, virtuoso and musical 
antiquarian." 

In addition to the reading matter there will be 
announcements of American and foreign publishing 
firms, but no other kind of advertisements will be 
admitted. We wish the new paper every success. 



The Modern Music Society, Benjamin Lambord, 
conductor, has resumed its meetings at the Schupp 
Studio. This season's programmes will include a 
series of chamber-music concerts at Rum ford Hall. 
New works by Florent Schmitt, Max Reger, Vincent 
d'Indy, Carl Engel. Edward Manning, Frank E. 
Ward, E. S. Kelley and Arne Oldbey are now being 
rehearsed. There will be one choral concert in 
April. 

* « * 

Sir Herbert Tree, recently asked for a testimonial 
by a gramophone company, replied (the "Carpenter" 
in The Express says) : "Your gramophone adds a 
terror to life and makes death a long-felt want." I 
understand that the company, after mature consid- 
eration, decided not to use this obiter dictum as an 
advertisement. To the cinema industry Sir Herbert 
has sent this message: "You have already wrung 
from nature her copyright; you are proceeding to 
rob art of her vested interests for your own com- 
mercial ends. But remember, O ye rich ones of the 
moment, that you are thus but creating a new estate 
in which, with nature's aid, the artist will triumph 
in good time." 

* * * 

The prize of $100.00 for the best part song for 
male voices, held by the Pittsburgh Male Chorus, 
has just been awarded to Harvey B. Gaul, organist 
at Calvary Church, Pittsburgh. 

Compositions were submitted from all parts of 
the country. The adjudicators were unanimous in 
awarding it to the winner. 



Horatio Parker has been awarded the prize of 
$10,000 offered by the Women's Federation of Qubs 
for the best opera. The work is entitled "Fairyland," 
and the libretto is by Brian Hooker. The same 
winning team competed for and won the prize 
offered by the Metropolitan Opera Company in 1912. 
We trust that "Fairyland" will be heard in the 
East before long and that it will prove a greater 
success than "Mona." If some wealthy patron of 
the art will now establish an annual prize of the 
same amount, America may in time secure a supply 
of real operas with English text. 
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IliORAL functions at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, are always in- 
teresting and profitable as object 
iessons in what is ecclesiastically 
the correct thing. We would call attention to 
the solemn service recently held as a Requiem 
for those whose lives have been lost in the 
war. The Litany in five parts by Tallis was 
sung by the full choir. (This setting is sel- 
dom used by choirs on this side of the water — 
in fact, it is practically unknown.) 

The Introit was the Hymn "As pants the 
Hart for cooling streams." The Kyrie, and 
Sanctus, were from the Merbecke service. 
The Creed, Confession, and Gloria in Ex- 
celsis were monotoned. (As a rule, these 
three portions of the Communion Office re- 
ceive full choral treatment at St. PauFs.) 
The OflFertory was Schubert's Psalm xxiii. 

During the receiving of the Communion by 
the people, Dr. Bright's hymn, "And now, O 
Father, mindful of the love," was sung. Be- 
fore the Blessing the Russian Contakion of 
the Departed was sung to the Kief melody, 
first used at St. Paul's at the time of the 
death of Queen Victoria. Sir George Martin 
came down from the organ-loft in his robes 
to conduct this music, which was rendered 
without accompaniment. 

After the Blessing the Dresden Amen was 
sung, the usual seven-fold setting by Stainer 
having been sung after the Prayer of Con- 
secration. 

The Altar was vested in the black and white 
frontal used on Good Friday and at memorial 
services, and upon it stood vases of beautiful 
lillies and the two lighted candles. Eucharis- 
tic vestments were not worn, and no attempt 
was made at spectacular display. 

At the funeral of Lord Roberts solemnity 
and simplicity were the chief characteristics 
of the music. The "Sentences" were sung to 
Croft's setting. Then followed "Domine 
Refugium/' to Barnby's chant. The Dean 
then read the Lesson, after which "Peace, 




perfect peace" was sung. After "Man that 
is born of a woman" (which was read) came 
the committal. "I heard a voice from heaven" 
was then sung to Stanford's setting. The final 
hymn was "For all the Saints," to Barnby's 
tune. Outside the Cathedral there was a dense 
crowd, including regiments of soldiers, who 
hummed in a subdued tone the war song "Tip- 
perary" — a tribute which, if unecclesiastical, 
was none the less genuine. 

I HE rubrics of the Book of Common 
Prayer, according to the use of the 
"Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America,'* 
continue to puzzle organists and choirmasters, 
who wish to navigate in safety the Sea of 
Rules, but are fearful of mines and ecclesias- 
tical canons. It often happens that the choral 
ship, even when running cautiously with all 
lights covered, is attacked suddenly by a musi- 
cal submarine in the shape of a finical rector. 
Too many torpedoes are wasted over the 
rubric, "Hymns set forth and allowed by the 
authority of this Church, and Anthems in the 
words of Holy Scripture or of the Book of 
Common Prayer may be sung before and 
after any Office in this Book, and also before 
and after Sermons." 

A large number of the questions that are 
referred to this department of the Review 
from time to time owe their origin to the 
perplexity that exists over the particular 
rubric quoted. 

The Hymnal is not made obligatory by a 
canon of the Church. It is sanctioned for use 
by a resolution of the General Convention. 
Only on this score is it set forth by authority. 
Such action of the General Convention is 
not understood to prohibit legally the use of 
other hymns. It has a moral, not a legal ef- 
fect. It is perfectly right to use other hymns 
when there is good reason to do so. At 
Christmastide, for instance, we use carols, the 
words of which are not in the Hymnal. (The 
Church of England is just now using hymns 
designed to be petitions for peace, or prayers 
for guidance in war.) 

The Episcopal Church has endorsed a cer- 
tain collection of hymns, but has done so in 
a way that admits of some liberty. She has 
not bound this collection on the clergy and 
people by a canonical restriction. She has 
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trusted them not to use other hymns without 
justifiable reason, and not to use hymns in- 
consistent with her own standard. 

On this ground it is readily conceived that 
in the rubric referred to the words "Hymns 

may be sung" are not intended to limit, 

and, in fact, cannot legally limit the choice to 
verses found only in the present Hymnal. 

Often an anthem includes verses of sacred 
poetry. Such verses are not illegal. The 
only question would be as to their propriety. 
In regard to the clause of the rubric, "An- 
thems in the words of Holy Scripture," it is 
plain that the language is so far restrictive 
that care should be taken that the words of 
Holy Scripture should either predominate, or, 
at all events, that the words should declare 
the sense of Holy Scripture. This free inter- 
pretation is justified by common consent and 
usage, which is the practical application of 
any law of this nature. We are to carry out 
the law according to its spirit and intent so 
far as circumstances allow. 

It will be seen by Canon 25, Title i, which 
is printed in the Hymnal, that the responsi- 
bility in the matter of choice of words and 
music falls upon the "Minister." Now, 
every organist possessing common sense must 
know that the rector of an active parish is 
overwhelmed with all sorts of details con-- 
nected with parochial work. He will, there- 
fore, take care not to add unnecessary wor- 
ries in the form of ill-advised musical selec- 
tions. If his rector is a "stickler" for the 
"letter of the law," he must shape his course 
accordingly. 

As a general rule, clergymen are not nar- 
row-minded, but they expect organists to re- 
spect their authority, and to know just what 
that authority means. When there is any 
doubt as to the propriety of any musical selec- 
tion, the matter should be referred to the rec- 
tor. If he is in doubt, and the thing is of 
sufficient importance, the Bishop is the court 
of last resort. Common sense, prudence, 
and reverence should guide in all cases. Every 
one knows (or should know) the reason of 
the nibric, the purpose of it, and the need 
of it. But the law is made for the lawless, 
the godless, the irreverent, and the profane. 
It is doubtful whether any objection would 
ever be raised by those in authority to what 
is true, sacred, and proper in anthem sing- 



ing, or in other parts of the musical service. 

In regard to the singing of oratorios, can- 
tatas, etc., there is nothing in the canons to 
prohibit them. The authority permitting them 
is that of the Minister, acting according to his 
discretion. 

It is true the canon gives him discretion 
only to appoint authorized Hymns and An- 
thems, but it is not to be inferred that he has 
no further discretion. 

The fact that the canon allows and sanc- 
tions a certain line of things, does not involve 
a prohibition of everything else. It merely 
leaves other things out of view, puts them in- 
definitely beyond its own scope, and allows 
them to be otherwise disposed of. For such 
things as may not fall under the stated per- 
mission of the canon, the ecclesiastical au- 
thority is responsible. If the rector forbid, 
or the Bishop forbid, they are then unlawful : 
otherwise they are permitted. 

No laws of this nature can be framed to 
cover every possible case. 

The legislation has been wisely managed 
so as to admit of generous construction and 
individual freedom under authority. 

It would be very easy to respect the literal 
ruling of the rubric and violate its spirit. 
We might go further and state that strict 
obedience to some of the musical directions 
of the Prayer Book, taken literally, would 
cause infinitely more trouble than the judicious 
interpretation of the rubric in question. 

For example, we cannot sing Stainer's 
"Crucifixion" and obey the letter of the law, 
yet we can most seriously offend against the 
custom of the Church by singing one of 
Stainer's magnificent settings to the Gloria in 
Excelsis from any of his Communion Ser- 
vices after the Psalms at Evening Prayer, and 
by so doing obey the express directions of 
the rubric, "Then shall follow a Portion of 

the Psalms . after which shall be sung 

the Gloria in Excelsis." So, also, we break 
the rubric by singing in Lent Gounod's won- 
derful Lenten motet, "O day of penitence," 
and obey it, literally speaking, by singing 
scriptural words inpplicable to the occasion — 
a thing that is done every Sunday in the year, 
as can be easily seen by reference to the ser- 
vice lists published in the N. Y. Sunday news- 
papers ! 
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||E TAKE this opportunity to correct 
a mistake made in our last issue in 
which we gave the wrong name to 
St. Peter's Choir School, Phila- 
delphia, confusing it with a similar institution 
at St. James' Church. 

We have been informed that the St. James* 
School has been temporarily closed. As these 
institutions of the "day school" type are of 
great importance to choral progress in this 
country, we should like to have some further 
details regarding the St. James' School. We 
trust that this school will soon reopen and 
enter upon a course of continuous prosperity. 

HE announcement was made not 
long ago in a prominent journal 
that at the close of a military ser- 
vice in the Roman Catholic church 

in the city of , Canada, the' 

organist played the song "Tipperary." The 
ruling of the Roman Church is very strict in 
matters of this kind, and the probability is 
that the thing was done by permission, be- 
cause a company of soldiers, who were to go 
to the front, attended the service. It is said 
that the effect was "electrical," and that 
the congregation regarded the music as an 
appropriate feature of the occasion ! ! 

The history of this ditty reads like a fairy- 
tale. As it is in all likelihood unknown to 
students of ecclesiastical music, we outline it 
briefly. The "War song of the Allies," as it 
is now called, was "Made in the U. S. A." It 
was composed by Mr. Harry Williams* in 1912 
and was first "put on paper" in a house in 
the village of Douglas Manor, Long Island, 
N. Y. Intended as a mere vaudeville skit, it 
was submitted to music publishers in New 
York, who refused it. Later it was accepted 
by an English firm, but it failed to make a 
hit in London and in other cities where it was 
heard on the stage. 

After the war began some of the British 
soldiers discovered that the words and tune 
exactly fitted their needs. Instantly the song 
"caught," and spread through the ranks like 
a prairie fire. 

There seems to be something indefinable 
about it — a mixture of sentiment, melody and 
rhythm that cannot be easily explained. It is 
said that the French have had the song trans- 
lated and that their men sing it as they go 

♦We believe Mr. Harry Williams is an Englishman. 



into battle. Scotch Highlanders . play it on 
their bagpipes. Canadian reservists, to whom 
the Western forests are as Tipperary, whistle 
it and sing it, and even the native Bengalese 
warriors do the same. 

Of course, the extraordinary popularity of 
Mr. Williams's "Tipperary" has attracted the 
attention of musical critics, philosophers, edi- 
tors, etc. All sorts of things have been said 
and written about the composer and his 
product. One of the most sensible articles we 
quote, in part, from the editor of T. P.'s 
Weekly (London) : 

"Many otherwise amiable folk think it a 
little degrading that our soldiers should pre- 
fer to set their fighting to what are con- 
temptuously called 'music-hall songs* rather 
than to more imposing song structures, such* 
as the 'Marseillaise' and the 'Wacht am Rhein/ 
Everybody knows that when the British sol- 
dier sings of Tipperary the last thing he 
thinks of is some place so named in Ireland. 
He is thinking of home. Culture seems to 
kill psychological insight. It helps us to 
understand ideas and to work out problems 
with logical exactitude, but it always neglects 
the final human equation which, in the long 
run, is the only thing that matters. Modem 
Germany is an example of what mere culture- 
worship can do for a nation. There you see 
life worked out with the exactitude of a prob- 
lem in mathematics. ... I will not argue 
the point. None the less, all sorts of incal- 
culable things have frustrated the perfect 
working of German machine-culture. Not 
least the curious fact of our own men singing 
Tipperary' in the trenches. 

"For that reason one should suspect any 
inclination to deplore the music-hall tendencies 
of Mr. Atkins. We must be sure that our 
objections are not based on what may be called 
a German misunderstanding of life. You can 
do almost anything to a man without destroy- 
ing his essential splendor — you can beat him 
and bully him, starve him and cheat him, 
laugh at him, and even kill him, and yet he 
remains sublime and, on the whole, indifferent 
-to fate. But once you insist upon him act-, 
ing logically you destroy him utterly. So it 
is that you will find men kindling trivial and 
sometimes ridiculous words at the fire of emo- 
tion and setting up a blaze which shows them 
the way to victory and honor. It is quite a 
chance that our soldiers sing 'Tipperary' ; two 
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years ago they would have sung with equal 
gusto, 'We All Go the Same Way Home.' 
The thing to remember is that it is not always 
the musician or the poet who makes songs. 
Songs are made also by the circumstances 
under which they are sung. Some songs, the 
oldest and the best, have neither authors nor 
composers ; they seem to have grown out of 
the national life and to have gone on living 
because the national life has lived. Thus 
'Tipperary' has been reborn. In the ordinary 
course of things, 'Tipperary* would have 
passed into the limbo of forgotten popular 
airs, but Mr. Thomas Atkins has done for it 
what its author could never have done ; he has 
given it immortality." 

NOTABLE rendition of Brahms's 
German Requiem was given by the 
choir of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, on the evening of the 
First Sunday in Advent, under the able di- 
rection of Mr. Miles Farrow. It should be 
a matter of no little satisfaction to those in- 
terested in the progress of church music that 
New York has a chorus of boys and men so 
adequately supported, financially, and so thor- 
oughly equipped with all the facilities needed 
for the maintenance of choir work on a broad 
and liberal basis. 

Although it is too early for the results of 
the recent large endowment of the choir 
school to be fully apparent, they are suffi- 
ciently in evidence to warrant the prediction 
that within another year the Cathedral choir 
will reach a very high degree of perfection. 

Where much is given, much may be ex- 
pected. Following the custom that obtains 
at St. Paul's Cathedral, London, it is prob- 
able that vocal compositions of large calibre, 
which are for manifest reasons beyond the 
powers of ordinary church choirs, will be sung 
from time to time at St. John's. We have 
reason to believe that at special services the 
"concert atmosphere," which at present has 
reached a high specific gravity in many prom- 
inent city churches, will be eliminated at the 
Cathedral. 

On the occasion we mention there was a 
crowded congregation that listened devoutly 
to Brahms's wonderful music. There was no 
evidence of secUlarity in any direction — 
excepting the printing of the names of solo- 
ists, etc., on the title page of the programme. 




Mr. Farrow deserves to be congratulated 
upon the excellent singing of the representa- 
tive choir of the country. 

IWO copies of a programme of a 
certain "Popular Vesper" service 
have just been sent to this depart- 
ment of the Review, one by a 
well-known organist and choirmaster, and the 
other by a distinguished preacher and Doctof 
of Divinity. As we made some pertinent re- 
marks in a past issue regarding this "Popular 
Vesper" attraction, we merely quote the 
"salient features" of the programme in ques- 
tion and submit them to the tender mercies of 
our readers. 

"*Oh, Dry Those Tears," by Del Regno, 

with violin obbligato, sung by Miss , 

soloist of the Temple . The great D 

Major Sonata of Handel, played by , 

violin soloist. The Overture to Weber's opera 
Euryanthe, and Soderman's Intermezzo will 
be performed on the great organ" (!!!). 

RECITAL of religious music was 
given on the evening of November 
19th by the choir of St. Andrew's 
Church; Fifth Ave. and 127th St., 
on which occasion an address on "Modem 
Church Music" was made by Mr. Walter 
Henry Hall, Professor of Choral Music at 
Columbia University. 

The speaker sketched the development of 
church music in this country and traced its 
progress from a secular to a sacred style. He 
contended that the benefits derived from the 
general introduction of Anglican church 
music have been partly neutralized by the lack 
of discrimination in selection. 

With the dull product imitative of the An- 
glican school he placed the still more objection- 
able modem, sentimental style, which vitiates 
good taste and retards the progress of dis- 
tinctive church music. The defects and ex- 
cellencies of modem church music were set 
forth, the significant points of Russian, 
Italian, and other national music for the church 
being noted. 

The address is to be given at the forthcom- 
ing Convention of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists to be held during the Christmas recess 
at Columbia University, so we reserve more 
extended notice until that time. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

At the Council meeting on Monday, November 30, 
were present Messrs. J. Warren Andrews, Elmer, 
Milligan, Baier, Brewer, Buhrman, Coombs, Day, 
Demarest, Dickinson, Federlein, Gale, Hedden, 
James, Munson, Keese, Norton and Schlieder. Sev- 
eral amendments to the constitution and by-laws 
as well as the advisability of the organization of 
sub-chapters were discussed and will be acted upon 
later. A due part of the meeting was used for 
discussion on the coming national convention of 
the Guild at Columbia University on December 29 
and 30. An important meeting of the Convention 
Committee was held on Monday, December 7, at 
the Church of Divine Paternity. Philip James was 
elected to serve on the Council, taking the place 
of Richard Henry Warren. The following were 
elected Colleagues: 

J. Philip Dunn Jersey City. N. J. 

Fred C. Lee liochester, N. Y. 

Harold B. Harper Rochester. N. Y. 

Lillian R. Kelley Summit, N.J. 

Marguerite Bartholomew. . .Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. A. L. Gumming Atlanta, Ga. 

Eva O. Davis Atlanta, Ga. 

C. VV. Dieckmann Decatur, Ga. 

Mrs. O. A. Farrar Atlanta, Ga. 

Miss Clare Harden Atlanta, Ga. 

Cliff Mablc Decatur, Ga. 

J. P. O'Donnelly Atlanta, Ga. 

Adelaide M. Stephens Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Philip Weltner Atlanta. Ga. 

Miss Elizabeth Stehlbrodt. .Rochester, N. Y. 

Roy Curtis Nagel Norwich, N. Y. 

Arthur Pyne Geneva, N. Y. 

iames Irwin Turner Washington, D. C. 
[obert E. Skaife Boston. Mass. 

Rene L. Becker Belleville, 111. 

Lillian Carpenter Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Elliot Baldwin Hunt Ossining, N. Y. 

Chas. B. Schumacker Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Frank T. Seibert Elizabeth, N. J. 

Worth B. Stottlemeyer Waynesboro, Pa. 

Howard O. Wood Jamaica, N. Y. 

Johanna Zuydhoek Briar Cliff Manor, N. Y. 

Marshall S. Bidwell Cambridge. Mass. 

John Mills Mayhew Lincoln, Neb. 

A. M. Gardner Boston, Mass. 

J. D. Martin New York City, N. Y. 

The American Guild of Orgjanists will hpld its 
first national convention at Columbia University 
probably on December 29 and 30. A splendid pro- 
gramme is being prepared by the Programme Cfom- 
mittee, Carl G. Schmidt, chairman. 

There will be thoughtful papers prepared by 
specialists in the different departments of the art, 
recitals by the most noted organists, interesting 
social functions, pleasing and profitable associations 
for the organists and the convention will culminate 
in a banquet. 

Among the essayists and recitalists who have con- 
sented to take part are: 

Charles Heinroth, City Organist of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Samuel A. Baldwin, of the College of the City of N. Y. 

William C. Hammond, of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, Mass. 

Waldo S. Pratt, of Hartford Theolospcal Seminanr. 

Walter Henry Hall, of Columbia University, N. Y. 

Henry Dyke Sleeper, of Smith College. 

Everett E. Truette, of Boston. Mass. 

John Hyatt Brewer, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Louis Arthur Russell, New York. 

Arthur Foote, Boston, Mass.; and 

Edwin Arthur Kraft, City Organist of Atlanta, Ga. 



An interesting and notable feature of the con- 
vention will be a full church service, held in St. 
Thomas' Church, Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
music will be under the direction of T. Tertius 
Noble, organist and choirmaster of the church, and 
former organist of York Minster, England. 

The committee wishes to announce that the general 
public will be freely admitted to all sessions. 

J. Warren Andrews, A.G.O., Warden. 

S. Lewis Elmer, F.A.G.O., Sub Warden 

Harold Vincent Milligan, F.A.G.O.. Secretary General. 

Victor Baier, Mus. Doc., A.G.O., General Treasurer. 

A meeting of the Convention Programme Com- 
mittee was held at the Church of Divine Paternity, 
New York, on November 14, at 3.30 p.m. Judging 
from the many men already engaged and the general 
making of the programme, the convention is certain 
to be the most successful thing of its kind ever 
given the American organist. Everybody approached 
is taking up the idea in the best of spirits and the 
committee has every encouragement for the final 
results. 



CAROLINA CHAPTER 

Among the anniversaries celebrated last month 
was the tenth anniversary of Mr. H. J. Zehm as 
organist and choirmaster of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Charlotte. N. C. Mr. Zehm, who is Dean 
and also one of the founders of the Carolina Chap- 
ter, has been a resident of Charlotte for over thirteen 
years coming from Harrisburg, where he was organ- 
ist at Pine Street Presbyterian Church. During his 
residence in Charlotte, Mr. Zehm has also been 
director of the Conservatory of Music of Elizabeth 
College, Charlotte. He studied for nearly seven 
years in Leipzig, Germany, and with Alex. Guilmant 
at Paris, and is a Fellow of the Guild. 



NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 
On November 13 a public service was given by the 
Chapter in memory of the late S. B. Whitney at the 
Church of the Advent, Boston. The Prelude was 
played by Allen W. Swan, organist and choirmaster 
of the First Unitarian Church, New Bedford, Mass. 
The Offertory was played by Everett E. Truette, of 
Eliot Church, Newton, Mass. The Postlude was 
played by George A. Burdett, of the Harvard 
Qiurch, Brookline, and the service was played by 
Albert W. Snow, organist and choirmaster of the 
Church of the Advent. The programme was as 
follows : 

Prelude — Lamentation Guilmant 

Processional Hymn Whitney 

Mafirniiicat in C Stanford 

Anthems — Blest are the Dead Stanford 

How Blest are They Tschaikowsky 

Offertory — Marche Funebre et Chant Seraphique . . . Guilmant 

Recessional Hymn Whitncjr 

Postlude — Moderato Maestoso Borowski 

On November 18, the twenty-ninth recital was 
given at the Arlington Street Church by Benjamin 
L. Whelpley, assisted by Messrs. Daniel Kuntz and 
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Ralph Smalley, violinist and 'cellist, respectively, in 
the following programme: 

Fantasie in E minor Rousseau 

Two Preludes for V'iolin, 'Cello and Organ Whelpley 

Adagio for 'Cello Corclfi 

Largo for Violin Bach 

Suite for Organ, Violin and 'Cello Rheinberger 

On December 3 a recital was given at Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, by T. Tertius Noble, of St. Thomas' 
Church, New York City. 



NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 

As a tribute to Dr. H. J. Stewart, Dean of the 
Chapter, who is leaving San Francisco in December 
to take up his residence in San Diego, and to be the 
official organist of that city, a dinner was given him 
by the Chapter on Monday. November 30, at the 
Sequoia Club. San Francisco. 

Following is a continuation of the good pro- 
grammes of organ recitals being presented by the 
Chapter : 

First Baptist Church. San Francisco, November 
29, 1914, by Dr. H. J. Stewart: 

Fantasia in E minor Mcrkel 

Nocturne in G Flaxington Harker 

Rev'crie in F Debussy 

Hunioreske Dvorak 

Marche Heroique Saint-Saens 

Pastorale in G Stewart 

Marche Funebre on a ground bass Stewart 

Le Rossignol et la Rose Saint-Saens 

Sous ies Bois Durand 

Festival March in F Arthur Foote 

First Baptist Church, December 6, by Josephine 
Crew Aylwin, F.A.G.O. : 

Prelude and Fugue in E flat major Bach 

Scherzo-Pastorale Federlein 

Reverie Frysinger 

In Springtime Kinder 

Sonata in D flat Rheinberger 

Pastorale from First Organ Sonata Guilmant 

Processional March Stewart 

First Baptist Church, December 13, by Mrs. E. H. 
Garthwaite : 

Two Movements from Sonata No. IV Bach 

.\ir and Variations Best 

Fu^e in G minor Pratt 

Soliloquy Warren 

Caprice Macfarlane 

Adagio and Finale from String Quartette Spohr 

Two Movements from Sonata in D minor Merkel 

For four hands and double pedal. 
Assisted by Miss Virginie de rremery. 

First Baptist Church, December 29, by Warren D. 
Allen. A.A.G.O.: 

Marche de Fete Busser 

Noel Bressau Darcieux-Ryder 

Offertory on Christmas Themes Guilmant 

Pastorale from Christmas Oratorio Bach 

Toccata in D minor (Doric) Bach 

Seraph's Strain VVolstenholme 

Christmas Fantasy on Old English Carols Best 



SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 

The November meeting of the Chapter was held 
at Van Nuys as guests of the Johnston Organ Co. 
On November 9 the fifteenth public service was held 
at St. Paul's Pro Cathedral. Los Angeles, among 
the performers being Ernest Douglas, F.A.G.O., Mrs. 
Carroll B. Smith, A.A.G.O., and George Mortimer. 



MISSOURI CHAPTER 

The Chapter held its regular monthly meeting 
October 26 at the Musical Art Building. The meet- 
ing was preceded by a dinner, at which the guest of 
the evening, Mr. W. D. Armstrong, of the Illinois 
Chapter, gave an interesting address. On November 5 
the Chapter gave its first public service of the season 
at the Church of St. Philip the Apostle, St. Louis, 
the programme being as follows: 

Prelude — Jubilate Deo Silver 

Mr. Louis R. Flint 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis Wesley 

Anthem — Lead me, Lord Wesley 



Organ Solo — Adagio from Third Sonata Guilmant 

Mr. Milton B. McGrew 

Anthem — Cast me not away Wesley 

Postlude — Festival March Read 

Mr. Allan Bacon 

Following are two programmes of the new^ series 
of organ recitals presented by the Chapter. 

Sunday, October 25, at the Evangelical Protestant 
Church of the Holy Ghost, by Mr. George Enzinger, 
secretary of the Chapter, assisted by Mrs. Wallace 
Harker, soprano: 

Sinf onia and Fugue Handel 

Choral — "Mir nach! Snricht Jesus unser Held" Hesse 

Prelude and Fugue in E Bach 

Jerusalem! Thou that killest the Prophets Mendelssohn 

O Sleep, why dost thou leave me? Handel 

Sixth Sonata Cappoci 

Address bv William John Hall, Dean of the Chapter. 

With verclure clad (Creation) Haydn 

Berceuse Read 

Allegretto, Op. 39, No. 1 Kroeger 

Melodic Pastoral Demarest 

Grand Chocur Spencc 

Tuesday evening, November 17, at West Pres- 
byterian Church, St. Louis, Mo.: 

Suite for Organ Rogers 

Miss Lola England 

In Paradisum Dubois 

Fantasia Wcegraann 

Mrs. George W. CoflFman 

Great G Minor Fugue Bach 

Cantilena Wheeldon 

Miss Ruth Sligh 

Concert Overture in C minor Hollins 

Song of Sorrow Gordon Balch Nevin 

Miss Ida Missildinc 

Toccata Arthur Foote 

Benediction Xuptiale Frysinger 

Mrs, James A. Gerhard 

Adagio and Scherzo from Fifth Sonata Guilmant 

Miss Carolyn A. Allen 



WESTERN NEW YORK CHAPTER 

Quite an innovation is to be started this year by 
the Chapter in the subject of organ recitals. It is 
intended to give a series of four recitals with paid 
admissions. Among the performers will be James 
T. Quarles. of Cornell University; Charles Hein- 
roth and Edwin Arthur Kraft. Headquarters please 
take note. 



VIRGINIA CHAPTER 

At the Epworth Methodist Episcopal Church. Nor- 
folk. Va., on Thursday, November 9, the following 
service was presented under the auspices of the 
Chapter : 

Prelude — Lamentation Guilmant 

William H. Jones, A.A.G.O. 

^^agnificat Coleridge-Taylor 

Now the Day is Over Henchel 

Out of the Deep Christopher Marks 

Offertory — Finale (First Symnhony) Vierne 

Walter Eaward Howe 

Jesus Saviour, Pilot Me Pontius 

Still, Still with Thee Rogers 

Postlude — "Scherzoso" Elkin 

Miss Edla I. Peele 

The choral music was under the direction of the 
church organist and director, Horace L. Jones. 



TENNESSEE CHAPTER 

The November meeting of the Chapter was held 
on Tuesday, the loth, in the studio of Miss Belle 
Wade. Women's Building, Memphis, and was well 
attended. 

Mr. Walter W. Boutelle gave an address on the 
subject of "The Possibilities and the Impossibilities 
of the Small Organ," to which matters he has given 
a good deal of thought. His remarks were listened 
to with p^reat interest by all who were present at 
the meeting. 

Miss B. Wade and Mr. Sam W. Pearce, the Com- 
mittee on Guild Extension, reported that they antici- 
pated having some new members for the Chapter 
in the course of some little time. 

The Committee on Organ Recitals read their re- 
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port, and Mr. Walter W. Boutelle and Mr. Ernest 
F. Hawks were asked to give recitals, respectively, 
in January and in March, 191 5, under the auspices 
of the Qiapter. 

Mrs. E. B. Douglass, of the Beethoven Qub, ad- 
dressed the members of the Chapter along the lines 
of asking for their general support and active co- 
operation with the excellent work of the Beethoven 
Qub, and further stated it was probable the Beetho- 
ven Club would bring some noted organist to Mem- 
phis to give an organ recital. Mr. J. Warren 
Andrews, the Warden of the Guild, was spoken of 
in this connection. 



NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 

The November meeting of the Northern Ohio 
Chapter was held Monday evening, November 9, 
at Trinity Parish House, preceded by a dinner at 
the Young Men's Christian Association. The time 
was devoted to routine business and the discussion 
of a study plan for the season. 

Arrangements have been made with Mr. H. T. 
Sprague, Trinity Church, Toledo, Ohio, for him to 

gve Widor's Eighth Organ S)rmphony before the 
uild members on Thursday, December 10. Mr. 
Sprague studied with Widor this past summer, and 
his reading should have special interest and au- 
thority. 



CDiisttnas IDiuic 

NEW YORK CITY 

CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. Miles Far- 
row, O. and C. 

Communion in E — Parker. 

O sing to God — Gounod. 
TRINITY CHURCH. Dr. V. Baier. O. and C. 

Glory to God — Mozart. 

Communion in C — Schubert. 

Arise, now — Saint-Saens. 
ST. PAUL'S CHAPEL. Edmund Jacques, O. and C. 

Angels from the realm of glory — Smart. 

Let us now po even unto Bethlehem — Ward. 

Christians, sing out — Macfarlane. 

Sanctus in F— -Gadsby. 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S CHURCH, A. S. Hyde, O. and C. 

Te Deum in A — Beach. 

The Christmas Oratorio, "Glory to God in the hihghest" — 
Bach. 

Sanctus in F — Gounod. 
BRICK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Clarence Dickinson. 
O. and C. 

The Shepherds' Story^ — Dickinson. 

The Argds' Song. Old German — Dklcinaon, 

Come all yc Shepiierd^, Old German — RicdeL 

Cradle Song for Epiphany — Schumann. 

O fair. O wondrous Holy Night — Weber. 

Arise, shine — Saint-Saena. 

Glory to God— Ptrgulesi, 

Huabed and still— Gulbms, 

The Virgin's Lxillabv — Brahms. 

Thou Dear Babe Divine, TriditloniJ Hajii'tian — Dickinson. 

Silent Night, Old German — Damrosch, 
ST. JAMES* CHURCH, G. Darlington Richards, O. and C. 

Te Deum, in E — Parker. 

Benedictus in D flat — Macfarlane. 

Three Bohemian Carols — Arr. by Riedel. 

Communion in B flat — Stanford. 

Christians, sing out with exultation — Macfarlane. 
CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION. Miss A. Bennet, O.; 
G. D. Richards, acting C. 

Communion in E — Harrat. 

Angels from the realms of glory — Baldwin. 

Toy fills our inmost hearts — Harrat. 

Te Deum in C— Lutkin. 

Communion in E — Harrat. 

Christians, sing out with exultation — Macfarlane. 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Dr. W. C. Carl. 0. 
and C. 

Christmas Kantate — Engelmann. 

Carols, Hodie Christus Natus est — Rousseau. 

Noel! Noel !— Massenet. 

Noel Irlande — Holmes. 

A Christmas Carol — Reger. 

The Neighbors of Bethlehem — Gevaert. 

A Child is born — Chadwick. 

The Christ-Child— Hawlcy. 

CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN. W. S. Fleming. 
O. and C. 
Mass No. 16 — Haydn. 
First Christmas Morn — Leslie. 



CHURCH OF THE HEAVENLY REST. J. C. Marks. O. 
and C. 

Te Deum and Jubilate in G — Mosenthal. 

O holy night — Adam. 

Communion in F — Sidlcy. 
CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY. Frank E. Ward. O. 
and C. 

Te Deum in G — Calkin. 

Communion Service in E flat — Cruikshank. 

In the beginning — Andrews. 
CALVARY CHURCH, John Bland, Choirmaster. 

Te Deum in A — Stainer. 

Jubilate in B flat— Schubert. 

Communion in A — Martin. 

Before the paling of the stars — Kramer. 

O come. Redeemer of mankind — West. 

Hallelujah Chorus — Handel. 
ST. MICHAEL'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, William Neid- 
linger, O. and C. 

Communion in E — Neidlinger. 

There were shepherds — Foster. 

Te Deum in C — Gounod. 

Communion in E flat — Eyre. 

Sing and rejoice — Ambrose. 
CHURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY. J. W. An- 
drews, O. and C. 

Song of the Angels — Dickinson. 

The Shepherd's gifts (Bethlehem)- Maunder. 

Nazareth — Gounod. 

'Twas the Birthday of a King — Neidlinger. 

The Shepherd's Christmas song — Reimann. 

O Holy Ni^ht- Adams. 

The Adoration — Nevin. 

BROOKLYN 
FLATBUSH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Frank Kasschaw, O. and C. 

It came upon a midnight clear — Stainer. 

Glory to God — Bayley. 

O come Redeemer — West. 

Song of shepherds — Woodman. 

Story of Bethlehem— West. 
MEMORIAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Brooklyn. N. Y., 
S. L. Elmer, O. and C. 

Sanctus (Messe Solenelle) — Gounod. 

And there were shepherds — Foote. 

Shepherd's Christmas song — Riemann. 

While by my sheep — ^Jungst. 

Three carols — T. T. Noble. 

Bethlehem — Gounod. 

A Christmas lullaby — S. Lewis Elmer. 

The Virgin bv the manger — Cesar Franck. 

The star of Bethlehem — Humperdinck. 

The neighbors of Bethlehem— Gevaert. 
GRACE CHURCH, Brooklyn, N. Y., Frank Wright, O. 
and C. 

Te Deum in B flat— Stanford. 

Communion in E flat — Eyre. 

Calm on the listening ear — Parker. 
FIRST REFORMED CHURCH, Brooklyn. N. Y., W. R. 
Hedden, O. and C. 

The Story of Bethlehem (Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4)— West. 

Sing, O sing — Neidlinger. 

O come all ye faithful — Farmer. 

Like silver lamps — Barnby. 

The Shepherd's Vision-^Parker. 

Rejoice greatly (Messiah) — Handel. 

Birthday of a King — Neidlinger. 

O Thou that tellest (Messiah)— Handel. 

Virffin's Lullaby — Buck. 

Nazareth— Gounod, 

O Holy Night — Adams. ' 

NEW YORK STATE 
GRACE CHURCH, Utica, N. Y., De Witt C. Garretson, 
O. and C. 

Communion in E flat — Woodward. 

Say, where is He born — Mendelssohn. 

Communion in C — Tours. 

Te Deum in C — Gounod. 

For unto us a Child is born (Messiah) — Handel. 

O Thou that tellest (Messiah)— Handel. 
ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, Yonkers. N. Y., G. O. Bowen. C; 
C. E. Dinsmore, O. 

Te Deum in B flat— Buck. 

Jubilate Deo in E flat — Parker. 

Communion (Mcsse Solenelle) — Gounod. 

Tenor solo. O Holy Night — Adams. 

Lo, how a rose (male voices) — Praetorius. 

Two old French carols — Clarence Dickinson. Ed. 
GRACE P. E. CHURCH. Nvack, N. Y., H. P. Noll, O. 
and C. 

Te Deum in C — Stanford. 

Jubilate Deo in D — Field. 

Kvrie — Havdn. 

While shepherds watched — Best. 

Hallelujah chorus — Handel. 

Communion service — Carpenter. 

Agnus Deo in A — Noll. 
ST. ANDREW'S MEMORIAL CHURCH, Yonkers, R. H. 
Terry. O. and C. 

Hark, the herald angels sing — Mendelssohn. 

Adeste Fideles — Novello. 

Communion in E flat — ^Tours. 

Glory to God — Pergolesi. 
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ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, lar Rockaway, W. fa. Tuckley, 
O. and C 
Te Deura in C — Martin. 
Jubilate in F — Tours. 

come all yt faithful — Reading. 
Communion in D — Woodward. 
There were shepherds — Vincent 

VARIOUS 
CHRIST CHURCH, New Haven, Ct, R. A. H. Clark, 
O. and C. 

Communion in E (complete) — Parker. 

And there were shepherds — Harker. 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Chicago, 111.. F. S. 
Moore. O. and C. 

Sin^ ana Rejoice — Barnby. 

Christmas carol. Christ is Born — Otis. 

Harp solo. Meditation — Palloni. 

Adore and be still — Gounod. 

The Hallelujah chorus (from The Messiah)— Handel. 
SECOND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Holyoke. Mass., 
W. C. Hammond, O. and C. 

There is no rose of such virtue — Old English. 

A Babe is born all of a May — Old English. 

Tesu of a Maiden Thou wast born — (Jld Enslish. 

While by my sheep I watch'd at ni^ht — Ola French. 

'Twixt ox and ass, Thy guardians mild. 

What Child is this, who laid to rest — Old Irish. 

Christmas bells — Warren. 

Christ, when a child, a garden made — Russian. 

Ye who have vain fears — Old French. 

1 desired wisdom — Stainer. 

Break forth, O beautiful Heavenly Light— Bach. 

Bethlehem (1791) — Arr. by Dickinson. 

Angels from the Realm of Glory — Saunders. 

The grace of God — Stewart. 

Glory to God — Gounod. 
MARY LYON CHAPEL, Mt. Holyoke College, Holyoke. 
Mass., W. C. Hammond, O. and C. 

While shepherds watched — Steane. 

Say, where is He bom — Mendelssohn. 

Ye, who have vain fears^-Old French. 

Holy Night — German. 

Oh, Holy night — Adams. 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Lincoln, Neb., 
J. Frank Frysinger, O. and C. 

Te Deum Laudamus — Wolstenholme. 

I bring you good tidings — Goss. 

The Manger — Neidlinger. 

The Christ Child— Hawlcy. 

ST. PETER'S CHURCH, Morristown, N. J.. J. Sebastian 
Matthews, O. and C. 

Kyrie. 

Sanctus in B flat— Schubert. 

Agnus Dei. 

Credo in E flat— Foster. 

Gloria. 

On Mary's breast a new-bom Babe reclines — Matthews. 

The Eve of Grace — Matthews. 
ST. PAUL'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, Bound Brook, N. J.. 
H. Lloyd, O. and C. 

Te Deum in F — Schnecker. 

The Grace of C^od— Stewart. 

Come ye lofty — Button. 
CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, Morristown, N. J., Kate 
E. Fox, O. and D. 

Carol, A Child is born — Chadwick. 

Te Deum in B flat— Stanford. 

Jubilate in B flat— Stanford. 

Communion in E flat — Eyre. 

There were shepherds — Willan. 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Jersey City, N. J., 
W. E. Hicks, O. and C. 

O little town of Bethlehem — Neidlinger. 

Arise, shine, for Thy light is come — Elvey. 

Silent Night— Arr. Becker. 

Praise the Lord — Randegger. 

Hail to the King (tenor solo) — Burleigh. 

Before the heavens — Parker. 

Adeste Fidelcs — Arr. Novello. 

Hallelujah chorus — Handel. 
ST. MARY'S P. E. CHURCH. Jersey City, N. J., W. E. 
Hicks, O. and C. 

Cradle song of the Blessed Virgin, from The First Christ- 
mas — Bambv. 

Communion in E flat — Eyre. 

O come. Redeemer of mankind — West. 

Sevenfold amen — Stainer. 
ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, Cincinnati, O., K. O. Staps. 
O. and C. 

Communion in C — ^Tours. 

Communion in C — K. Hall. 

There were shepherds — Vincent. 
BENEFICENT CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. Provi- 
dence, R. I.. J. B. Archer, O. and C. 

O Zion that tellest — Stainer. 

come all ye faithful — Farmer. 
Lo! How a rose! — Prartorious. 
•Twixt ox and ass — Ovaert. 

1 saw three ships — Traditional. 
Good King Wenceslas — ^Traditional. 
A Sailor's Christmas — Chaminade. 
The Virgin's Lullaby — Barnby. 
Holy Night — ^Arr. Damrosch. 



Cradled all lowly — Gounod. 

Chrystmasse of oldc — Archer. 

All hail to Christmas Day — Archer. 
THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY. Richmond, 
Va., H. M. Baskerville and E. H. Cosby, O.; Arthur 
Scrivenor. C. 

Cantate and Deus from Garrett's Service in E flat. 

Behold I bring you good tidings— Goss. 

There were shepherds — Willan. 

Before the Heavens were spread abroad — Parker. 

Calm on the listening ear of night — Parker. 

Jesu, who from Thy Father's Throne — Woods. 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Norfolk. Va,. W. H. 
Jones, O. and C. 

Christmas Hymn — Goss. 

Sing, O sing — West. 

C^Im on listening ear — Parker. 

Soprano solo, O lovely voices of sky — Matthews. 

Carol, God rest yon, merrey gentlemen. 

Orol, The Babe of Bethlehem. 

Like silver lamps — Barnby. 



Oirol, O night peaceful and blest. 
Carol, Good CThristian men, rejoice. 



CHRIST CHURCH, Norfolk. Va., J. J. Miller, O. and C. 
Te Deum — Morley. 
Benedictus — Tours. 

Glory to God (from Messiah) — Handel. 
There were shepherds — Steane. 
Communion — VVest. 



Clbiircl) notes 

"The Holy City," by Gaul, was presented Novem- 
ber I at the Church of the Redeemer, Morristown," 
N. J., under the direction of Kate E. Fox. 

The oratorio "Elijah," by Mendelssohn, was sung 
by the choir of the Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., November i, under the direction of 
S. Lewis Elmer, O. and C. 

A special musical service was given at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, W. C. Gale, O. and C, 
on October 25, the programme including the follow- 
ing: "God is Our Hope and Strength," Stanford. 

The choir of St. Peter's Church, New York City, 

G. H. Day, O. and C, rendered Maunder's "Song 

of Thanksgiving" at St. George's Church, Williams- 

• bridge, N. Y., November 18, and at the home church 

November 29. 

A new Communion Service in Eb, by Christian B. 
Clark, will be sung Christmas morning and the 
Sunday morning following at the Church of the 
Transfiguration, New York City. The work will 
be given with orchestra, for which it has been scored 
by the composer. 

"The Gate of Life." by Leoni, and "In the Morn- 
ing of the Year," by Cadman, was presented Novem- 
ber 18 at St. John's Parish House, Clifton, S. L, with 
the following soloists: Mrs. A. S. Holt, soprano; 
Mrs. J. D. Dickson, contralto ; Mr. F. Ormsby, tenor ; 
Mr. F. Patten, baritone; Mr. L. K. Le Jeune, bass. 

The anthems included in the service lists for 
November at the Walnut Street Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., R. F. Maitland, O. and C, were 
as' follows: "In Every Place Incense," West; "I'm 
a Pilgrim," Marston; "Behold the Lamb of God," 
Buck; "He Shall Feed His Flock," Handel; "Father, 
Keep Us in Thy Care," Sullivan; "I Will Lift Up." 

On Sunday evening, December 6, at the Bergen 
Lyceum, Brahms' "German Requiem" was sung by 
the choir of St. John's Episcopal Church, Jersey 
City Heights, under the direction of Philip James. 
The choir was assisted by eminent soloists, a string 
quartet and Mr. Walter S. Fleming, musical director 
of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, was at the 
organ. 

At St. Bartholomew's Church, New York, the fol- 
lowing works will be sung by the choir on Sunday 
afternoons in Advent : November 29 — Excerpts from 
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Brahms* "German Requiem"; December 6 — "The 
Wilderness," Wesley; December 13 — "Pater Noster," 
Verdi; December 20 — The Advent portion of "The 
Messiah," Handel; December 27 — Old German, 
French and English Christmas carols. 

Recent service lists of Saint Ann's Church, Am- 
sterdam. N. Y., Russell Career, O. and C, show 
the following: "Te Deum in C," Stephens; "Te 
Deum in Bb," Maunder; "Benedicite in Eb," Clark; 
"Evening in F." West ; "Evening in F," Lloyd ; Com- 
munion in Eb, Carter ; "O Worship the King," Maun- 
der; "What Are These," Stainer; "Ye Shall Dwell 
in the Land," Stainer; "Praise the Lord, Ye Heav- 
ens," Maker; "Praise the Lord, O My Soul," Wat- 
son; "Tarry with Me, O My Saviour," Baldwin; 
"The Day Thou Gavest, Lord, is Ended," Wood- 
ward; "The Lord is My Shepherd." Smart; "Cross- 
ing the Bar," Woodward ; "Hark, My Soul, It is the 
Lord," Gounod; "The Splendors of Thy Glory, 
Lord," Woodward ; "The Radiant Morn Hath Passed 
Away," Woodward. 



of a peal of bells to be installed in the tower of 
Finney Memorial Chapel. 

The first concert of the sixth season of the West- 
wood Musical Club was held November 20, at Odd 
Fellows' Hall, Westwood, N. J., under the con- 
ductorship of Philip James. The club, which num- 
bers sixty voices, presented the following pro- 
gramme, with Mrs. Louise MacMahan, soprano; 
Mr. George Warren Reardon, baritone, as soloists, 
and Mr. Ward Lewis at the piano : Dedication, Philip 
James; Choral from "Die Meistersinger," Wagner; 
songs for baritone ; "Empire of the Sea," Harriss ; 
"Grant Them Rest," from "Requiem Mass," Verdi ; 
"Sunshine Song," Grieg; "The Sweetest Flower," 
with soprano solo, Hawley ; "Thanksgiving Anthem," 
Maunder; "The Vaqueros' Song ("Natoma"), Vic- 
tor Herbert ; songs for soprano ; "Down in a Flow'ry 
Vale," Festa (1541) ; "I Know a Maiden," Philip 
James ; "Woo Thou, Sweet Music," Elgar ; "I Know 
of Two Bright Eyes." for women's voices, Clutsam ; 
cantata, "Fair Ellen;" Bruch. 



The Nyack Arts Qub (seventy-five mixed voices), 
under the direction of H. P. Noll, has just given 
two performances of the romantic opera "Mocking 
Bird," by A. B. Sloan, and are now practising for a 
large Christmas service at which they will sing old 
carols. In the spring they are to give an oratorio 
or cantata. 

In the new First Baptist Church Auditorium, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., in which is installed a $26,000 Casavant 
organ, George Edward Fisher, concert organist, of 
Rochester, N. Y., presented a very successful organ 
recital on the evenmg of November 23. The concert 
was arranged by Howard W. Lyman, choirmaster of 
the church, and the full choir of forty-five voices, 
assisted in the programme, presenting Mendelssohn's 
"Hear My Prayer." 

Mr. J. J. Miller completed in November of this 
year twenty-five years of successful work as the 
organist of Christ Church, Norfolk, Va. Mr. Miller 
is an enthusiastic worker; he has trained choirs in 
the immediate neighborhood and is also the organist 
of Olef Sholem Temple. Coming to Christ Church, 
as he did, with no choir really at that time, he has 
worked up by degrees to fill his present high position 
in an almost cathedral-like building, with a magnifi- 
cent instrument, for whose construction he gave the 
specifications, and the choir of men and boys, num- 
bering sixty voices. 

The following were included in the order of music 
in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary: 
"Andante Cantabile," from the straing quartet, 
Tschaikowsky ; "O Come, O Come, Emmanuel," 
Communion in C, Martin; "Prepare Ye the Way," 
Jewell. 

In his annual report to the trustees. President King 
of Oberlin College announces a special gift from 
the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. David O. Mears, of Albany, 
N. Y., of $1,200 to establish the Helen Grinell Mears 
Scholarship for vocal instruction in the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music, in memory of their daughter, 
who was graduated from Oberlin College in the 
class of 1908 and who pursued studies in the con- 
servatory during the four years of her college course. 
President King comments : "While scholarships such 
as these are always fitting, it is peculiarly appropriate 
that this foundation should be established in memory 
of so talented and loyal an Oberlin alumna." 

President King also announces the gift of $300 
by the Class of 1914 toward a total gift of $1,200 to 
be given by the four classes of 1913, 1914, 1915 and 
1916. This money is to be devoted to the purchase 



Organ Specificatidii 



The Ernest M. Skinner Company, of Boston, are 
building a large organ for the Second Congrega- 
tional Church of Oberlin, Ohio. It is to be installed 
some time during January. There are to be three 
manuals and echo organ, and the action is to be 
electro-pneumatic. The church, which has long been 
famous for its fine music, is being partially remod- 
eled to accommodate better the new organ and to 
provide better choir rooms. The vested choir num- 
bers nearly one hundred and fifty members. Pro- 
fessor Arthur Smith Kimball is the director; Dr. 
George Whitfield Andrews, well known throughout 
the country, is the organist at this church. 

Following is the specification : 



GREAT ORGAN PIPES 

i6' Bourbon (Pedal Ex- 
tension) 61 
8' Diapason 61 
8' Philomela (Pedal 

Extension) 61 
8' Erzahler 61 
8' Clarabella 61 
4' Octave (Interchange- 
able with Swell) 61 

SWELL ORGAN 

16' Bourbon 61 

8' Diapason 61 

8' Salicional 61 

8' Aeoline 61 

8' Voix Celestes 61 

8' Odackt 61 

4' Octave 61 

4' Flute 6x 

2' Flautina 61 

Dolce Comet — 3 rks. 183 

ECHO ORGAN — Acccssory to 
Great 



61 



183 



6x 



6x 
6x 



8' Concert Flute 
8' Vox Humana 

Chimes — 25 

Tremblo 



Swell to Great 
Choir to Great 
Swell to Choir 
Swell to Swell 4' 
Swtell to Swell 16' 



61 
61 



GREAT ORGAN P] 

4' Flute (Interchange- 
able with Swell) 
Mixture (lath-isth- 
17th) 

8' Cornopean (Inter- 
changeable with 
Swell) 

SWELL ORGAN 

8' Cornopean 
8' Fliigel Horn 
Tremolo 

CHOIR ORGAN PIPES 

8' Diapason 61 

8' Concert Flute 61 

8' Dulciana 6x 

4' Flute 61 

8' Clarinet 6x 
Tremolo 

PEDAL ORGAN — Augmented 

16' Diapason 32 

16' First Bourdon 32 

16' Second Bourdon 32 

8' Octave 3a 

8' Odackt 32 

10 2/3' Quint 32 



Swell to Great 4' 
Swell to Great 16' 
Choir to Choir 4' 
Choir to Clioir 16' 
Great to Great 4' 



Swell to Pedal 
Swell to Pedal 4' 
Great to Pedal 
Choir to Pedal 



COMBINATIONS 

Adjustable at the console and visibly operating the Draw 
stop knobs. 

Swell — I, 2, 3, 4, 5 Choir — i, 2, 3 

Great — i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 Pedal — i, 2, 3 



MECHANICALS 

Balanced Swell. Balanced Choir and Echo. 
Crescendo. Great to Pedal Reversible. Sforzando. 



Balanced 
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Organ Ddtei 



Among the most interesting of church organ 
schemes is that of St. Stephen's Sewickley, Pitts- 
burgh. This is a four-manual compressed to 
three manuals and having forty-three registers. On 
a solid pedal foundation of 32 resultant and two 
16-foot diapasons, with bourdon, reeds, etc., at 16- 
and 8-foot pitch, there is added at west end of 
church solo diapason, clarabella and tuba sonora, 
together with the delicate voices of salicional and 
celeste, chimes, vox humana and celeste harp. Also 
a register of pipes is placed in the choir room. The 
west end organ will have its independent pedal. The 
swell, with foundation of 16 lieblich and 16 posaune, 
will have posaune at 8, and oboe, with vox humana, 
string and celeste and the adequate diapason and 
flute upholstery. All the great will be enclosed ex- 
cept the diapason family. The specification with a 
little duplexing will interest particularly those who 
would rather have swell, great, choir, solo and echo 
included in three-manual console. And also the array 
of dominating and delicate solo voices has been care- 
fully studied out with the promise of an unusually 
lovely instrument. 

The large four-manual of 56 stops for St. Clem- 
ents, Philadelphia, will be erected this fall by the 
Austins, who are also to build the Sewickley organ, 
and the same factory will erect another monumental 
Philadelphia organ — one of three manuals and 46 
stops in the Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia. The 74-stop four-manual for Baldwin- 
Wilson College, Berea, Ohio, will be in use this late 
fall. This is both a recital and a student organ, and 
will have both the stop-tablet and the stop-knob type 
of console. Practicall>[ all the modern tone colors 
in strings and reeds will be included, together with 
the modernized percussion effects, and a heavy dia- 
pason and flute foundation. Among other work now 
going through the Austin factory are large three- 
manuals for College Hill Presbyterian, Cincinnati; 
First Presbyterian, Charleston, W. Va.; First M. E., 
Fort Dodge, la. ; Christ Presbyterian, Madison, Wis., 
and other three- and two-manuals, including a three- 
manual for Church of the Redeemer, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., now being set in the church. 



Ordan Recitals 

KATE E. FOX, at the Old First Presbyterian Church, New 
York City, Nov. 2. 
Praeludium Festivura (Sonata I) — Becker. 
Cantique d'Amore — Strang. 
Fu^ue in E flat (St. Ann's)— Bach. 
Spring Song — Hoilins. 

Marche Fun^brc ct Chant Seraphique — Guilmant. 
Chanson De Joie — Hailing. 
Allegro Vivace (Svmphonie V) — Widor. 
Evensong in E — Martin. 
Toccata in D — Kinder. 

CLIFFORD DEMAREST. at the Livingston Avenue Baptist 
Church, New Brunswick, N. J.. Oct 8. 
Concert Overture in E flat — Faulkes. 
In Paradisum — Dubois. 
Fugue in E flat (St. Ann's)— Bach. 
Serenade — Schubert. 
Gavotte from "Mignon** — Thomas. 
Fantasia, "My Old Kentucky Home" — Lord. 
Marche Re ligie use— Guilmant. 



Meditation Serieuse — Bartlctt. 
Evening Star Song, "Tannhauser" — Wagner. 
Andante from "Surprise Symphony" — Haydn. 
Sunset, Thanksgiving — Demarest. 

F. E. WARD, at the Church of the Holy Trinity, New York 
City, Oct. 21. 
Nocturne in A — Dethier. 
CTiaconne — Durand. 
Intermezzo — Rogers. 
Suite Gothiquc, Op. 25 — Boellmann. 

C. LEFEBURE at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, Nov. 22. 
Concert Fantasia on the tune "Hanover" — Lcmare. 
Nocturne in B minor — Lemare. 
Two songs without words — Mendelssohn. 
Marche aux Flambeaux — Guilmant. 
In summer — Stebbins. 
Evensong — Johnston. 

DAVID McK. WILLIAMS at the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion. New York, Nov. 17. 
Fantasie and Fugue in G minor — Bach. 
Prelude to the first act of "Parsifal" — Wagner. 
Aria — Pergolesi. 
Canon in B minor — Schumann. 
Piece Heroique — Franck. 

T. TERTIUS NOBLE at Emanuel Church, Boston, Mass. 
New England Chapter^ American Guild of Organists. 
Toccata and Fugue in t minor — Noble. 
Choral prelude, ''O Gott, du frommer Gott" — Karg-Elert. 
Minuet and Trio — (Calkin. 
Interlude in D — Harwood. 
Sonata in D minor No. 5 — Merkel. 
Air and Variations — Rea. 
Solemn Prelude — Noble. 
Concerto in G minor — M. Camidge. 



Uacanciei and Jlppoiiitneiits 

Harold J. Bartz, F.A.G.O., has been appointed 
organist and choirmaster of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Shelbyville, Indiana. Mr. Bartz has a choir 
of forty voices and an organ that ranks as one of the 
best in 'the State. 

Mr. Maurice Longhurst, a graduate of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music, Leipzig, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. F. Flaxington Harker at All Souls' 
(The Vanderbilt Church), Biltmore, N. C. 

Dr. H. J. Stewart has been appointed official organ- 
ist at San Diego, Cal., and he will preside at the 
magnificent instrument presented to the city by 
Mr. John D. Spreckles. The organ will be used 
daily during the Panama-California Exposition, and 
it will remain a permanent addition to San Diego's 
musical attractions after the Exposition has closed. 
One unique feature of the new organ is that the 
recitals will be given to an audience seated in the 
open air. The wonderful climate of San Diego ren- 
ders this possible throughout the year. Dr. Stewart 
will dedicate the new instrument on January i, 191 5, 
that being the day appointed for the formal opening 
of the Exposition. 

Mr. Neille pdell Rowe, Mus. Bac, A.A.G.O., re- 
signed from his former position at Muskingum Col- 
lege and is now director of the Conservatory of 
Music at Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio, where 
in addition to his duties as director he has charge 
of the University Church Choir of 60 voices and 
the Oratorio Chorus of 100 voices. 



MUSIC TEACHERS WANTED 

For Public Schools, Private Schools, Normal Schools and Colleges. As publishers of the annual *' Rocky Moun- 
tain Teachers' Affencv School Directories " of sixteen Western States, we are in touch with nearly all the schools 
throughout the entire NVest. Write us to-day for FREE BOOKLET showing how we place our teachers. 



^KOC/<yMr r£A CH£RSA GE/VCY 



The Largest Teachers* A^^ency In the Rocky Mountain Refflon 

WM. RUPPBR. Manav^r 
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Snggeitea Service Cist for f ebriury, 1915 

Purification of St Mary the Virgin. February 2 

JubiCte" }■■" F Horsman 

Benedictus — Chant 

Introit, Lord, Who Shall Dwell Roberts 

Offertory, And He Shall Purify Handel 

Communion Service in E Elvey 

NuTSittisl-E Elvey 

Anthem. Blessed Are the Undefiled Sewell 

Offertory, Blessed Are the Merciful Hiles 

Sexagesima. February 7 
Te Deum 1 

Benedictus in G Walford Davies 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Teach Me, O God Attwood 

Offertory. Try Me, 9 God Culley 

Communion Service in G Davies 

NuT'Dilttis}- ^ ^-« 

Anthem, O Hearken, Thou Noble 

Offertory, The Sun is Sinking Fast.' Andrews 

Ouinquagesima. February 14 
Te Deum ^ 

Benedictus V in C Foster 

Jubilate J 

Introit, God is a Spirit Bennett 

Offertory, Behold, How Good Clarke 

Communion Service in C Foster 

Magnificat ) • ^ Foster 

Nunc DimittisT" ^ ^^^^^^ 

Anthem, O Lord, Who Hast Taught Us. . . .Iggulden 
Offertory, Lead, Kindly Light Dunstan 

Ash Wednesday. February 17 

Benedicite in F '.Stubbs 

Jubilate in G Monk 

Benedictus — Chant 

Introit, Rend Your Heart Ouseley 

Offertory, Weary of Earth E. V. Hall 

Communion Service in G Monk 

K'Sttisl-G Monk 

Anthem, O Lord, Rebuke Me Not. Lahee 

Offertory, Come Now, and Let Us Reason.. .Brww^ 

First Sunday in Lent. February 21 

Benedicite in C Best 

Benedictus in E Barnby 

Jubilate — Chant 

Introit, I Will Arise Wood 

Offertory, Save Me, O God Hopkins 

Communion Service in E Barnby 

K'^D^^ittisl-F' ^"^^y 

Anthem, Tarry With Me Baldwin 

Offertory, We, Then, as Workers Surette 

Second Sunday in Lent. February 28 

Benedicite in G West 

Benedictus in G '. West 

Jubilate — Chant 

Introit, Hohr, Holy, Holy Spohr 

Offertory, God So Loved the World Stainer 

Communion Service in D Worth 

Magnificat 



Nunc Dimittis \ *" ^ 



.West 



Anthem, Holiest, Breathe Martin 

Offertory, Seek Ye the Lord Roberts 



IDittic PnblislKd during tbe Cait montb 

SACRKD 

ARMSTRONG, W. D.— "Lord, I call upon Thee." 
Anthem. (No. 373, The Church Music Review.) 10 

cents. 

BRIDGE, SIR FREDERICK.— "From the Cradle." 
Christmas Carol. Arranged from a xsth Century 

melody. 12 cents. 



CANDLYN. T. F. H.— "Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis in D flat." (No. 376, Church Music Review.) 

25 cents. 

CHAMBERS, H. A.— "I heard the bells on Christ- 
mas Day." (Novello's Christmas Carols, No. 362.) s 



S 

DICKINSON, C— "Easter." (No. 33- Sacred 

ScHUBEKT. (No. 36, Sacred 

Wbber. (No. 37, 



Choruses.) 15 cents. 
"My peace I leave.' 



Choruses.) 12 cents. 

1*'0 Fair, O wondrous Night" 

Sacred Choruses.) lo cents. 

"Song of the angels." Traditional. (No. 38, Sacred 

Choruses.) 12 cents. _ 
"Prayer of the New Year." J. A. P. Schult. (No. 

S Sacred Choruses.) 12 cents. 
YKES, J. B.— "Thy Will be done." (Tune, "Mc- 
liu.") Words by F. H. Barker, as cents. Words 
onlyt 75 cents per 100. 

ELLIS, MRS. EDWARD.— "In Memoriam." Lit- 
any. 8 cents. 

pLETCHER, PERCY E.— "Ring out, wild bells." 
Festival Carol. (No. 1053, Novello's Octavo Anthems.) 

1 2 cents. 

fWOFF, A.— "C^od, the All-terrible!" Hymn. (No. 
927 Novello's Parish Choir Book.) $ cents. Words 

ohly, 75 cents per 100. 

JVJAUNDER, J. H.— Communion Service in D. 
30 cents. 

PJOBLE, T. TERTIUS.— "When I consider Thy 
heavens." By, W. Amps. Anthem. (No. 380, The 

Church Music Review.) 12 cents. 

pOWELL, J. BADEN.— "Come, children, with 
singing." Christmas Carol. 5 cents. 

RANDOLPH, G. W.— "Brightly gleams our ban- 
ner.** Tune only. 5 cents. 

WARD, F. E.— "Holy Father, great Creator." An- 
them. (No. 374, The Church Music Review.) xa cents. 

S£CULAR 

BOWIE, PERCY.— "Love, what is love?" Song 

for Soprano or Tenor. 60 cents. 
£)ELMAGE.— "Priceless." Song. 60 cents. 

£)UNHILL. T. F.— "The Minstrel Boy." Irish Air, 
arranged for s.a.t.b. (No. 862, The Musical Times.^ 
6 cents. 

HAGUE, ELEANOR, and EDW. KILENYL— 
"Folk Songs from Mexico and South America." |x.oo. 

HANNAM, W. S.— "The King's Highway" (A 
Song of the Sea.) Song. 60 cents. 

HILTON-TURVEY, T.— "Blue-bell's Wedding." 
Part Song for s.a.t.b. (No. 51, Modern Series.) la 

cents. 

J-JULL, A.— "Humble Love." Song. 60 cents. 

fsJICHOLLS, MARGARfeT.— School Choir Train- 
ing. (No. 9, Novello's Elementary Music Manuals. 
Edited by W. G. McNaught.) $1.00. 

SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.— No. 270 contains the 
following music in both Notations: "Rataplan 1*' (The 
Tattoo.) Two-part Song. Composed by Laursnt di RillA. 
SEILER, C. L.— "April." Song. 60 cents. 

7ENNYSON, EMIL LADY.— "A Call to Arms." 
Arranged for Solo and Chorus, with Symphonies and 

Accompaniment by Sir Frederick Bridge. 6 cents. 

7ROUBRIDGE, AMY.— "Blow, Trumpet." Chorus 
for Male Voices (t.t.b.b.). la cents. 

yiBBARD, H.— "Miss Dandelion." Song. 60 cents. 

\^ALLACE, W. VINCENT.— "Maritania." Con- 
cert and Acting Edition. Arranged and Edited by Emil 

Kreuz. 75 cents. 

\^ALROND, T.— "The Children in the Wood." A 
Melodrama (with Music). For Young People. 75 cents. 

\^INTER, L. G.— "The Children's Song." 8 cents. 

INSTRUMENTAL 

GAUL, H. B.— "Yasnaya Polyana." Organ. (No. 
47-48, St Cecilia Series.) $1.00. 

HOLLINS, ALFRED.— "Romanza." (Original 
Compositions for the Organ) (New Series), No. 35. 

75 cents. 

HOLT, G. E.— "Recessional." (Rudyard Kipling.) 
Tune only. 5 cents. 

\f^ILLIAMS, C. LEE.— Military March. Piano- 
forte Solo. 50 cents. 

BOOK 

J^OGERS, F. — "Some Famous Singers." $1.00. 
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there is this definition of "classical" : A term 
often used either very loosely or narrowly, but 
applied by people of broad-minded views to 
the masterpieces of any age." 



H' 



€aitoiial$ 



3N boyhood we enjoyed a book entitled 
"The Romance of Natural History." 
A book by Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull, pub- 
lished recently, might be entitled "The Ro- 
mance of Modern Harmony," instead of 
"Modem Harmony." Seldom have we read a 
more entertaining treatise. The author says: 
"The present work is intended, not to supplant, 
but to supplement the existing harmony 
books." It is to be hoped that those who are 
perplexed by the "dissonances" and the "ugli- 
ness" of "ultra-modern" compositions will 
read Dr. Hull's book carefully and play the 
four hundred or more examples, so that they 
may go to concerts prepared for the worst. 
In the glossary of technical terms at the end 



44 ^^/^ OM ANTIC," "Classical." How 
much ink has been shed in the dis- 
cussion of these words ! Is any defi- 
nition satisfactory ? 

Stendhal argued, before "Hernani" was 
played, that all good art is romantic, and to 
him classicism meant the reign of what is 
"pedantic, conventional and narrowly aca- 
demical in art." 

Sainte-Beuve named these characteristics of 
a genuine classic: Energy, freshness and a 
disposition that is intelligent and masterly. 
He was more liberal in his definition. As 
"Walter Pater understood him, classicism is 
the characteristic of certain epochs, of certain 
spirits in every epoch, not given to the exercise 
of original imagination, but rather to the work- 
ing out of refinements of manner on some au- 
thorized matter; and who bring to their per- 
fection, in this way, the elements of sanity, 
of order and beauty in manner." 



^/^/^HAT Pater says of the bom roman- 
III ticists and the born classicists in 
^"^V^ literature may well be applied to the 
hostile camps in music to-day. "There are the 
born classicists, who start with form, to whose 
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minds the comeliness of the old, immemorial, 
well-recognized types in art and literature have 
revealed themselves impressively ; who will en- 
tertain no matter which will not go easily and 
flexibly into them; whose work aspires only 
to be a variation upon, or study from, the older 
masters. * 'Tis art*s decline, my son !' they are 
always saying to the progressive element in 
their own generation; to those who care for 
that which in fifty years* time every one will 
be caring for. On the other hand, there are 
the born romanticists, who start with an origi- 
nal, untried matter, still in fusion; who con- 
ceive this vividly, and hold by it as the essence 
of their work ; who, by the very vividness and 
heat of their conception, purge away, sooner 
or later, all that is not organically appropriate 
to it, till the whole effect adjusts itself in clear, 
orderly, proportionate form; which form, 
after a very little time, becomes classical in its 
turn." 



£' 



<< >^^LASSICISM" and "romanticism." 
Is not the whole matter summed up 
in this sentence of Pater's: "The 
legitimate contention is, not of one age or 
school of literary art against another, but of 
all successive schools alike, against the stupid- 
ity which is dead to the substance, and the 
vulgarity which is dead to form." ? 



CHE late Vernon Blackburn, as far back 
as 1898, wrote an essay, "Modernity in 
Music," which was evidently influenced 
by this article of Pater's, first appearing as 
"Romanticism" in Macmillan's Magazine 
(November, 1876) and reprinted as "Post- 
script" in "Appreciations" (1889). Blackburn 
argued from the premise that the curious char- 
acteristic we call "modern," which is "the first 
exceptional quality of every masterpiece in 
every art, necessarily dies out of it with the 
flight of years." The years steal from it. 
"The passage of time creates a supreme test 
of worth, not, as the common opinion has it, 
because the average judgment of men declares 
this work or that to be supreme, but because 
it survives in the average judgment of men 
after it has lost its overpowering quality of 
modernity." Blackburn gives an example in one 
of the finest passages that have ever been writ- 
ten about music, one that may stand serenely 
by the side of Sir Thomas Browne's famous 



lines beginning: "For even that vulgar and 
tavern-music." Blackburn speaks of "The 
Damnation of Faust" : how within living mem- 
ory it was assailed with fierce vituperation be- 
cause of its daring appeal to what was most 
modern in human feeling. 



« y^^ND Berlioz himself had doubts, and 
i i mourned his unpopularity. He had 
^""^ prayed the gods to grant him the 
glory of constructing a classical work ; and the 
gods had given into his hands, as it seemed, 
a living creature, with a strange face and 
inimitably restless manners, a creature that af- 
frighted men by his contortions, its brutal ges- 
tures, its wild, ferocious, dervish-like antics. 
Berlioz died, and the gods granted his former 
prayer. The Hving creature slowly shuddered 
into marble; the strange face composed its 
features into a solemnly beautiful but terribly 
sorrowful expression; the antic gestures 
caught themselves up into one simple vital pose 
of warning and hope; the ferocity and exag- 
geration of movement softened into the 
presentation of an attitude of despair calling 
for light in darkness; the ^Damnation de 
Faust' had become a classic. And now — well, 
now — it has taken its place \vith 'Elijah' and 
'Messiah' among the annual performances of 
the Royal Choral Society. So the music of 
the world flies away from us as we watch 
the burning out of the sun. Like bird after 
bird, its newness flies from us, and finds sepa- 
rate resting-homes here and there in the places 
of the past." 



3T is possible that Carl Goldmark may 
be known only as the composer of the 
"Sakuntala" overture, although his 
overtures "Prometheus" and "Sappho" are 
perhaps the nobler works ; although pages of 
"The Queen of Sheba" show a higher flight 
of imagination. The late William Foster 
Apthorp, in a little volume of essays and recol- 
lections too little known — there are two vol- 
umes of these essays, by the way — describes 
the sensation made by the "Sakuntala" over- 
ture when it was first played in Boston at a 
Harvard Musical Association concert in 1877. 
(It was performed here by the Philharmonic 
Society seven years before that, but five years 
after the first performance in Vienna.) The 
orthodox musicians were enchanted by the 
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sensuous strains ; the general public was deliri- 
ous. The only orchestral music that won in 
Boston at once the like dangerous popularity 
was Tschaikovvsky's *Tathetic" symphony. 



3T was thought for a time that Gold- 
mark, like Felicien David, would never 
dismount from his camel. "The Queen 
of Sheba" was gorgeously, cloyingly oriental; 
but Goldmark was attracted by Penthesilea, the 
I^dy of the Axe in von Kleist's tragedy of 
masochism; the Prometheus of il£schylus; 
Sappho, the little woman with black hair, a 
beautiful smile, and a marvelous song, "made 
of perfect sound and exceeding passion." He 
turned geographical, and wrote an "Italy" 
overture, and still later he paid tribute to 
Spring, and then foreswore his lush harmonic 
progressions. 

The music by which Goldmark became fa- 
mous was like his blood, half-Hebraic, half- 
Hungarian. His "Rustic Wedding" might 
have been celebrated in a pleasure-ground of 
Baghdad ; certainly not in an Austrian village. 
His characteristic melodies were as the cen- 
tury-old chants intoned by priests with droop- 
ing eyes, or dreamed by eaters of leaves and 
flowers of hemp. His harmonies, with their 
augmented fourths and diminished sixths and 
restless shif tings from major to minor, were 
as the stupefying odors of charred frankin- 
cense and grated sandalwood. To western 
people he was as the disquieting Malay who 
knocked at the door of De Quincey in the 
placid mountain region. 



CHERE is a curious story about Gold- 
mark's overture to "Sappho." Mr. 
Gericke purposed during his second 
reign over the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
to perform this overture here. It happened at 
the time that there was a scandal over a per- 
formance of a play adapted from Daudet's 
"Sapho." Mr. Gericke, not knowing Daudet 
and his "Sappho," struck out the overture 
from his proposed programme, when he heard 
that this adaptation had been censored in New 
York; nor was he easily convinced that the 
Sapphos were not the same woman. 



of apologetic address, shabby appearance and 
humble bearing. For Goldmark had known 
trials and disappointments and actual priva- 
tion. He would sit quiet in a corner, grateful 
for any word of appreciation. "If abruptly 
addressed, he was wont to cast a deprecatory 
glance at his interlocutor, as though he would 
mildly exclaim: *Don*t strike me, pray; but 
you may if you will.'" But this was before 
his "Queen of Sheba" was produced. Why 
was there so long delay? Some said that 
Johann Herbeck, then director at the opera 
house, was jealous, but Ludwig Herbeck, in 
the life of his father, does not think it neces- 
sary to refute the charge. His story is that 
Count Wrbna did not think the opera would 
be popular; that the expense of production 
would be too great, for the opera would not 
remain in the repertoire. The count was dis- 
couraged by the failure of Rubinstein's 
"Feramors," and had had enough of oriental- 
ism in the opera house. The younger Herbeck 
intimates also that the delay was due chiefly 
to the instigations of Ober- Inspector Rich- 
ard Lewy. When it was produced in 1875 
Mme. Materna took the part of Balkis and Mr. 
Gericke conducted. 



^/%^HEN Beatty-Kingston met Gold- 

III mark in the Vienna of '66- '67, he 

^^^^ described him as a meek little man, 

slightly bent and grizzled, timid and retiring, 



SOME of us remember the first per- 
formance of "The Queen of Sheba" 
at the Metropolitan (December 2, 
1885), with Mme. Kramer- Wiedl as Balkis, 
Lilli Lehmann as Sulamith, and Stritt, Robin- 
son and Fischer as the chief male singers. 
There was a discussion whether the opera 
could be called "Biblical." The Queen of 
Sheba has no name in the Old Testament, nor 
is there any text therein to substantiate 
Menelik's proud boast that he is lineally 
descended from Balkis and Solomon. For 
private and entertaining information about 
Balkis we must go to the books of the Rab- 
bins, to the Koran, to Flaubert's "Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony" and Anatole France's 
"Baltazar." 

Goldmark's other operas, performed in this 
country, "Merlin" and "The Cricket on the 
Hearth," made little impression. "The Pris- 
oner of War" (the story of Briseis and 
Achilles), "Gotz von Berlichingen" and "A 
Winter's Tale" do not seem to have been more 
fortunate in Europe. The slow movement 
from the violin concerto is heard frequently; 
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there is an arrangement of it even for the 
organ ; but we have not seen the once famous 
Suite on a programme for a long time. Will 
Goldmark in the concert-hall go the way of 
Raff? 



5GAMBATI, too, is dead, the painstak- 
ing composer of high ideals, the devout 
Lisztianer. If he had not constantly 
been looking and hearing beyond the Alps, 
would his music have had more pronounced 
individuality, greater charm and strength? 
He was influenced in one way by Italian, or 
rather Roman, associations: in his symphony 
and in his pianoforte concerto there are at 
times suggestions of the basilica. Some of his 
pianoforte pieces give pleasure when they are 
crisply played ; and some have an intended and 
delightfully archaic flavor. Perhaps the best 
estimate of his work was published in The 
Pall Mall Gazette: "A charming character, 
and a fine and nobly used talent, have passed 
away in the death of Giovanni Sgambati. His 
fame has always been rather overpowered by 
the composers of opera in whom his country 
has contemporaneously been so rich — notably, 
of course, by the great renown of Verdi. But 
Sgambati went along his quiet way, writing 
and publishing quartets and quintets, playing 
the piano as none else in Italy could quite play 
it, and ever leading his pupils to honor the old, 
but keep a warm heart for what is new in the 
art he served and loved so well. His name is 
already a classic one ; and we fancy it will so 
remain." But does the wTiter maintain that 
Sgambati as a pianist w^as superior to the late 
Giuseppe Buonamici, of Florence? 



>^ OACHIM'S letters, selected and trans- 
\ lated by Nora Bickley, have been pub- 
^^ lished in London. Naturally the cor- 
respondence between Schumann, Brahms and 
Joachim is prominent. There is a pathetic ac- 
count of Schumann's state of mind shortly 
before he attempted to drown himself, at the 
instigation of spirits that w^ould not leave him 
in peace. Albert Dietrich wrote to Joachim 
that Schumann heard music continuously: 
"Sometimes it was of the most beautiful de- 
scription, but often agonizingly hideous. Later 
on phantom voices were added to this, which, 
as he thought, cried terrible and beautiful 
things in his ear." 



When will there be a satisfactory biography 
of Schumann in English, or, for that matter, in 
German ? 

Clara Schumann, great admirer of Brahms 
as she was, had no illusions about him. We 
find her writing: "You have really seen deep 
into his nature ; he is egotistic and always on 
the lookout for something to his advantage^ 
but at any rate he is sincere in the expression 
of his feelings . . . and then anything he does 
seize is only used to help him in his efforts to 
become a great artist." 

Joachim was in certain ways singularly 
small and mean. Witness his attitude toward 
Liszt, and his letter to Liszt expressing his dis- 
like of his music, after all the kindness of the 
older composer. Joachim thought he could 
compose; he also thought he could conduct. 
As a conductor he was a lamentable failure. 
We speak from personal observation, not from 
hearsay. We shall never forget his dull and 
unintelligent reading of Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony. When he put the first "I'Arlesi- 
enne" suite on a programme in Berlin, he said 
at rehearsal to the orchestra : "This suite has 
been highly praised, and I suppose it is our 
duty to perform it ; but I assure you, gentle- 
men, I can find nothing in it." He spoke the 
truth; he found nothing in it, and the per- 
formance was sufficient proof. 



|^/|/%R. KREHBIEL, Mr. Hale and others 
/ I I have at various times drawn up lists 
^^* ^ of absurd blunders about music com- 
mitted by novelists. W^hat is to be said of 
this sentence taken from a romance published 
in f euilleton form : "The maid then wound up 
the artificial canary, who proceeded to whistle 
a naughty little air by Borak consisting of nine 
discords" 



-^YT^SS HOTSU AKI was accused by 
^11 agents of the Children's Society of 
"^^ ■ ^ singing at the Academy of Music, al- 
though she is only ten years old. Magistrate 
Appleton insisted on hearing her. The little 
girl "recited" a popular song. "That is cer- 
tainly reciting; you can't call it singing," re- 
marked the magistrate, and he dismissed the 
case, saying, "Fm not much of an expert, but 
I know recitation." It is hard for experts to 
determine whether certain singers in modern 
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operas are singing or reciting, or whether the 
composers intended the music to be sung. 



-^YT^- ROBIN H. LEGGE, the music 
J I I critic of the Daily Telegraph (Lon- 
^^' ^ don), wishes that there were a cor- 
rect and consistent method of transcribing 
Russian words, and especially names. As we 
all know, writers about Russian music vary 
in this respect. Tschaikowsky, for example, 
sometimes appears as Tchaikovsky, sometimes 
Chaikovsky. It was said in London last sum- 
mer that Chaliapine intended on his return to 
write his name Shaliapin. Mrs. Newmarch 
believes in the total abolition of the "w" for 
the terminal in all names ending in "ov." 
The terminal of all such names is really the 
third letter of the alphabet. It is pronounced 
rather more like *f' than *v' at the end of a 
word; but to render it as *ff' is a mistake, 
which leads people to emphasize the last sylla- 
ble of a word unnecessarily. For the use of 
one *f' there is a shadow of reason, Perof for 
Perov, for example, but none whatever for 
'ff,' save an old pernicious habit." The letter 
"j" may be transliterated "z," but Mrs. 
Newmarch admits that she usually writes "j" 
and chances the pronunciation. "The letter 
in the Russian alphabet which closely resem- 
bles a capital 'R* written backwards should 
be transliterated *ya,' if only for reasons of 
correct pronunciation, as in Lya-dov, not Li-a- 
dov." "Witsch," a German combination, 
should give way to "vich." 



aT a recent meeting of organists and 
others interested in church music an 
attack was made on Dudley Buck, and 
his "Festival Te Deum" in E flat major was 
pointed at as a shocking example. We sup- 
pose the reference was to the operatic nature 
of the quartet beginning, "When Thou took'st 
upon Thee.*' It is very easy for the younger 
generation to sneer at Dudley Buck's church 
music, but have these young choir-leaders and 
organists any idea of the stupidity and frivol- 
ity of music in American Protestant churches 
before Buck wrote for choirs? It may here 
be said that Buck's setting of "When Thou 
took'st upon Thee" in the B minor "Te 



Deum," which we prefer as a whole to the 
one in E flat major, is uncommonly impressive, 
when it is sung, and the organ part played, as 
the composer indicated. 

Two men brought about a desirable change 
in church music: Dudley Buck and Henry 
Wilson. The latter, an organist in Hartford, 
Conn., had the finer melodic gift. Buck had 
greater technical knowledge and facility. 
There are chants of Wilson that are to-day 
beautiful and profoundly religious. The two 
suff'ered alike in this : each, in many instances, 
wrote for the solo voices of his choir, and 
with a view to their good points and their limi- 
tations. 

Before these men wrote, the more respecta- 
ble music in churches not Episcopalian con- 
sisted of arrangements of masses, cantatas, 
oratorios, in which the music was incongruous, 
or it was mutilated in setting the other words 
to it. Original anthems or canticles were 
portentously dull, or mawkishly sentimental, 
or irreverentially light. The better music of 
the English church was little used, and not 
much of it suited a quartet choir, which, with- 
out an assisting chorus, is an abomination. 

Nor should it be forgotten that Buck's mu- 
sic for church revolutionized the nature and 
art of organ accompaniment. 



'^/^^^HO invented analytical concert pro- 
III grammes? Was the man J. F. 
"^^^^ Reichardt, who conceived the idea in 
1783 for Berlin? We believe John Ella in- 
troduced this sort of programme in England 
for his Musical Union entertainments, which 
were first given in the 'forties. And in the 
'fifties he provided them, that is, he wrote them 
himself for his Musical Winter Evenings. 
An analytical programme is worthless unless 
motives and striking passages are given in 
notation. Even then they should be studied 
before the concert, and this is seldom practica- 
ble. An annotated concert programme should 
at least contain information about the com- 
poser, his aims, and the origin of the work 
that will put the hearer into an intelligently 
receptive mood. At the same time we sympa- 
thize with those who prefer to hear the music 
without a distracting programme book, in 
which a corset advertisement faces remarks 
about Ravel or Reger. 
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HE first National Convention of 
the American Guild of Organists 
has become a memory of the past. 
What it has accomplished remains 
to be seen. The good comradeship through- 
out was in evidence on all sides and all those 
present seemed to appreciate the opportunity 
of meeting together. 

The programme prepared by the efficient 
and untiring programme committee, Carl G. 
Schmidt chairman, was greatly appreciated, 
and the few criticisms heard will contribute 
to the success of future conventions. As this 
was the Guild's first, it is natural that some 
mistakes were made, though it is hard to con- 
ceive how a more representative body could 
be gotten together. All participants were 
men high in authority in their chosen profes- 
sion. 

The four recitalists selected were men well 
known in the Guild and also in the musical 
world. Mr. Charles Heinroth, Pittsburgh's 
municipal organist, has justly become famous 
by his brilliant, clean and artistic playing — 
one of the men of whom we are all proud. 
Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin's scholarly recital 
emphasized the fact that he has won his ex- 
alted place through his superior worth and 
merit. Prof. William C. Hammond's work 
was of the character to be expected from his 
well-earned reputation as a recital organist. 
His programme was listened to with wrapt 
attention. Prof. James T. Quarles, of Cor- 
nell, closed as notable a series of recitals as 
has been heard here in many years. 

The first day's session opened with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Provost William H. Car- 
penter, Ph.C, of Columbia University, who 
in a short address welcomed the organists to 
the College, which so hospitably opened its 



doors for the Guild's first convention. This 
was responded to by the warden, J. Warren 
Andrews, who gave a brief summary of the 
work of the Guild, besides thanking those who 
had so generously assisted in various ways 
to the programme of the occasion. The 
members then adjourned to the Chapel to 
listen to and enjoy Mr. Heinroth's recital. 

Following the recital there was a discus- 
sion upon **In what way can the Organists' 
Guild unite with the Ministry in enhancing 
the dignity and beauty of the non-liturgical 
service ?" 

A. Madeley Richardson, M.A., Mus. Doc, 
F. R. C. O., discussed this question from the 
viewpoint of an organist, he having served in 
both liturgical and non-liturgical churches. 

The Rev. Howard Duffield, D.D., presented 
the subject from the ministers' viewpoint and 
emphasized the fact that the clergy and the 
organist were working for a common goal 
and should be in close sympathy. This is 
one of the objects of these conventions — to 
bring the clergy and choirmasters in close 
touch with one another. John Hyatt Brewer 
led the discussion in his usual happy vein. 

After lunch the members went again to 
Havemeyer Hall to listen to a splendid paper 
from Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, on the "Organists' 
Ideals. It would be well if all those who 
are in any way interested in church music 
should read this paper. It represents the ex- 
perience of a lifetime set forth in a most 
eloquent and convincing manner. 

In the evening the convention attended a 
service at St. Thomas' Church, where, by re- 
quest, the compositions rendered were by T. 
Tertius Noble, the organist and choirmaster. 
These dignified and scholarly works were 
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much enjoyed, as was also the sympathetic 
address of Rev. Ernest M. Stires, D.D., the 
rector, who so warmly commended our aims 
and purposes. 

The second day, after Mr. Baldwin's re- 
cital, the discussion, "Music Appreciation as 
a National Asset," was opened by William 
John Hall, dean of the Missouri Chapter, on 
the side of "Choral Music." 

After this the cause of "Church Music" 
was taken up by Prof. Walter Henry Hall, 
of Columbia, whose paper provoked consid- 
erable warm discussion. A paper was then 
presented by Prof. Henry Dyke Sleeper, of 
Smith College, on "School and College 
Music," followed by a witty address on the 
"Organ as a Concert Instrument," by Mark 
Andrews. At two o'clock Everett E. Truette, 
of Boston, read a paper upon "What con- 
stitutes a Church Organist, and where are our 
present methods of instruction defective?" 
He gave a very good description of the 57 
varieties of organists. 

The Guild "examinations" were then dis- 
cussed by Arthur Foote, of Boston. The dis- 
cussion was led by Warren R. Hedden, who 
spoke from a very extended experience as 
both Warden of the Guild and as a long- 
time member of the examination committee 
and its present chairman. 

A vote of thanks was then passed for the 
use of the College Building and for the ser- 
vices of all who had helped to make the con- 
vention a success, not forgetting the chairman 
of the programme committee, Carl G. 
Schmidt. 

The evening was given over to a banquet 
at the Hotel McAlpin. About one hundred 
sat down to dinner, which was presided over 
by the warden, J. Warren Andrews. Rev. 
Charles D. Flint, D.D., was the principal 
speaker of the evening. His address and 
ready wit were greatly appreciated by all 
present. 

Mr. Arthur Scott Brook, President of the 
National Association of Organists, one of the 
guests of the evening, was the next speaker, 
being followed by Dean Hall, of the Mis- 
souri Chapter. The convention then ad- 
journed. 

The papers read follow in the order in 
which they were delivered. 



FELLOW WORKERS 
Minister and Musician 

By Dr. A. Madeley Richardson 

How difficult it is to think of anything just now 
except the great war ! I sit down to collect my ideas 
upon the subject of Church Music and their flow is 
interrupted by thoughts of that world tragedy that is 
being enacted beyond the seas. Has Cracow fallen? 
Has there been another raid upon England? What 
are the submarines doing? Is the Kaiser dying? 
These seem such all-absorbing questions that "How 
can we improve our Church Music?" fades into little- 
ness beside them. 

And yet our life has to be lived, and our activities 
carried on. We cannot go over and join those noble 
armies of men who are gladly offering their lives in 
the cause of freedom, of justice, of honor. What 
can we do to make ourselves worthy to be called 
the brethren of those great-souled men? 

Recently there has been a voluminous correspon- 
dence in the press upon the question: Have we lost 
faith? And this in connection with the terrible 
cruelties and wrongs that are being committed on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

The answers to this question mostly circled around 
the doings within our churches, and I found myself 
asking the further question : What are we musicians 
doing? Have we lost faith? 

No; but we within the inner circle of workers, 
we, the ministers and musicians, it. is for us to show 
that this is the answer we unhesitatingly give. 

To-day we ask the question: In what way can 
the musician unite with the minister to enhance the 
dignity and beauty of worship? I would answer, 
by seeking to make it, in the fullest sense of the 
word, a reality. And, with this in view, the surest 
way to advance is to pause and look back, right to 
the beginning, and to ask ourselves: Why are we 
in church at all? What is the musician's business 
there? What is the object of his work? 

Here, it appears to me, there is in practice much 
sad confusion. The various replies given to these 
questions by ministers, by music committees, by 
organists, by singers, would be conflicting and con- 
tradictory. And yet the proper answer is perfectly 
simple and straight. There is only one object of the 
church musician's work, viz., to further the cause 
of religion. Any other answer would be one-sided, 
inconsistent, retrograde. 

This, then, I would suggest, is the one considera- 
tion that should be kept in view all the time when 
considering the Church's music, and by this criterion 
all that we are doing should be tested. 

Within the church's walls the most important part 
of the work is that carried on by the ministry, and 
the next is that carried on by the Church musicians. 
They are not really separate activities, but rather 
different aspects of one and the same. The minister 
preaches the gospel by means of the spoken word ; 
the musician by means of the sung word, or the 
emotional force of inarticulate tone. But just as 
the minister's aim when using his spoken words is 
the edification of the hearers and the extension of 
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the Kingdom, so is the object of the Church musi- 
cian — or else his work is vain. 

Where the preacher's eloquence fails, there it is 
to be supplemented by the compelling power of 
music; where this force reaches its limits, there the 
spoken word takes up its tale. 

There can be imagined no greater power for rais- 
ing the heart and uplifting the mind than perfect 
eloquence combined with perfect music, but these 
two must be working together in complete harmony 
to achieve the results they aim at. This can only 
be secured by the closest possible union and co- 
operation between minister and musician. Each 
should regard the other as his fellow-worker, united 
with him to achieve the same objects with the same 
motives. 

I do not know how far this state of things already 
exists in the Qiurches of our country, but I feel 
confident that if it became general (may I say uni- 
versal?), there would follow greatly increased atten- 
dance in the churches and great extension of their 
influence. 

In order to achieve perfect co-operation it would 
be an advantage for these two fellow-workers each 
to have some knowledge of the other's subject. I do 
not mean expert knowledge — this is unnecessary and 
hardly desirable. But I mean that the clergyman 
should have sufficient knowledge of the history of 
Church music, of the problems the Church musician 
has to face, and perhaps the lives of some of the 
great musicians, to be able to sympathize with the 
■other's outlook and assist and support him intelli- 
gently. On the other hand, the musician would do 
his work better if he had some acquaintance with 
the evidences of religion, with early Church history, 
and with the outstanding problems of pastoral the- 
ology. He would thus be in a better position to 
•direct his work along the lines upon which it would 
have the most telling effect. 

The singers, headed by their director, should be 
regarded by the minister as the foremost of his 
worshippers, as his bodyguard and co-operators. The 
minister should be regarded by the musicians as 
their leader and strongest supporter, whose efforts 
are in line with their own. 

I know from personal observation that the aims 
of the majority of the Church musicians of this 
country are high, and that their aspirations are lofty; 
and I feel that if the ministry realized this more 
fully there would be great strengthening of mutual 
work in all directions. 

My subject to-day is specially the music of the 
non-liturgical service. I suppose I have been asked 
to speak upon this because I was educated at the only 
strictly Church of England College at Oxford, and 
was for many years musical director of one of the 
best-known cathedrals in England. Since coming to 
this country I have had the privilege of presiding 
over the music of two non-episcopal Churches, so 
I am now in a position to see things from both sides, 
and to speak impartially upon all Church music. My 
experience leads me to say that there is not so much 
difference between episcopal and non-episcopal 
Church music as is sometimes supposed. Speaking 



generally, the distinctive marks of the episcopal are 
the provision for the Church's seasons, recurring 
annually in their regular order, the rendering of the 
Versicles and Responses, and the chanting of the 
Psalms. But the non-episcopal are beginning to 
observe some of the seasons already — witness the 
Christmas celebrations we have all around us to-day. 
At one of the Churches where I have officiated in 
New York the Responses were sung (as is not always 
the case in Episcopal Churches), and in both there 
was some chanting inserted in the service. So, from 
the point of view of the musician, the dividing line is 
thin and indistinct. As a matter of fact, the one 
thing that is truly "catholic" (i.e., universal) is 
Church music. All good sacred music, by whomso- 
ever composed and for whatever service, may be 
used by all Christian people, whatever the particular 
doctrines may be which they emphasize. 

It is generally supposed that the Episcopal Church 
has taken the lead in Church music and that the 
others have followed. This is undoubtedly true as 
a general statement, but it must not be forgotten 
that, to take one case, the music of Bach (so ad- 
mirably rendered by one of the Episcopal Churches 
of this city) was all composed for non-Episcopal 
worship. And here surely the Protestant Churches 
may justly feel pride. On the other hand, the music 
of Palestrina was written for Rome itself, and to-day 
it is rendered in this city chiefly at public concerts 
by a secular society. This music is the property of 
all Christians, and should be much more frequently 
heard in our churches. 

Music, I submit, may be sacred or secular. But 
once the religious element has been infused into it, 
there it stops; it does not take upon itself to ex- 
pound particular doctrines, but only to express re- 
ligious emotion. 

Now, what is sacred music? 

Sacred music should firstly be noble, strong, sin- 
cere. I regret to notice that much music sung in our 
churches to-day can hardly be so described. There 
is so-called music exposed for sale at the stores and 
rendered in our churches which is not even gram- 
matically correct ; other that is sickly, sentimental or 
bombastic in style, and, in fact, everything that it 
should not be. All this should be abolished from 
our worship ; and here is a task which the Guild of 
Organists might well undertake. 

Again, music used in Church, though it may be 
good and even great in itself, cannot be called sacred 
if it inevitably suggests secular associations. The 
custom of using operatic selections, arranged to 
sacred words, is a crying abuse against which our 
society should fight strenuously. I have myself 
seen copies of the sextet from "Lucia di Lammer- 
moor" set with scriptural words for use in church. 
Now, the majority of people hearing this will at once 
recall to their mind the situation of the opera, and 
how can they derive from it anything of edification 1 
It seems to me that such things as this are the last 
outrage upon good taste, and cry out for immediate 
reform. 

History repeats itself, and it was similar abusps 
in the sixteenth century that gave to Palestrina 
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much of his fame and historical importance. The 
introduction and use of secular tunes in the churches 
of that period had become so common that the 
ecclesiastical authorities determined in desperation 
to take the drastic step of abolishing all music from 
worship except the old plainsong of the severest 
type. But before taking this final measure music was 
given one more chance. Palestrina was invited to 
compose specimens of music in a new and better 
style to show what Church music might become if 
reformed on true and sincere lines. His compo- 
sitions were given a hearing, they were pronounced 
to be perfect in style and religious feeling, and an 
edict went forth that henceforth all Church music 
should be based upon his models. 

We have no central authority in our Churches 
to-day with the power of issuing such edicts ; on the 
other hand, we have a wealth of Church music of 
the very highest types only waiting to be used. If 
our Guild can combine with the ministry, if not to 
issue an edict, at any rate to influence public opinion, 
may it not do much to elevate the standard and taste 
of those responsible for the music rendered in the 
Church ? 

Unless the music used be sincere, how can its ren- 
dering be sincere? But, assuming that true sacred 
music has been selected, then we should think of its 
rendering as the performance of a spiritual duty. 

When a singer gives out the words, "Hear ye, 
Israel. I am he that comforteth; be not afraid," 
is she to be thinking: Has that high note impressed 
the listeners? What will they think of my phrasing? 
Or should not the thought rather be : Has that mes- 
sage gone home? Is the prophet speaking through 
my voice? When a choir sings "They shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more," would you have 
their thoughts to be : Are we doing this better than 
St. Boniface's choir? I wish that tenor would not 
force his voice. Or should their feelings rather be: 
Are we journeying to that land? Will our hearers 
meet us there? 

Yes, all this is a counsel of perfection, you say. 
We would that things could be so, but it is no use 
hoping. Is it no use? If all unite, if the musician 
holds out his hands to the minister — if the minister 
grasps the musician's hand and says it shall be so — 
what is there to prevent? I see a vision of a changed 
atmosphere of Church music, of the great compel- 
ling power of sacred music being used for its true 
object, instead of being dissipated in futile efforts, 
of its influence upon Church life in general, of the 
consequent filling of our churches, and of the spread 
of their power in all directions. 

There is a matter in which it would seem that 
the Episcopal Church has the advantage of the non- 
Episcopal, that is in the division of the year into 
seasons. The object of this is mainly that all of the 
many aspects of the Christian religion may be in 
turn presented to the worshipper, and none over- 
looked. The Episcopal churchman looks at his 
Prayer Book and sees in advance what is to be the 
subject of thought for each day and arranges his 
music accordingly. In this way it is easy to insure 
that hymn, anthem, psalm and canticle all bear upon 



the prevalent thought and all combine to form such 
unity of service as may present the mark of spon- 
taneity. Now the non-Episcopal Church does not 
follow this or any other order; the subject for the 
day's worship is left to the decision of the minister 
from week to week. The object of the discarding 
of the Episcopal system was originally to secure 
more spontaneity and to remove the appearance of 
stiffness and formality; but incidentally it causes 
difficulties to the musician in attempting to arrange 
an order of service which shall be edifying by reason 
of being logical and consistent. The difficulty lies 
in the fact that all music must be prepared — some 
of it long beforehand. How, then, can the musician 
hit the mark when he does not know at what he 
is aiming? A liturgical service is one in which the 
essential parts are arranged beforehand and so 
articulated as to form one finished whole. I doubt 
whether there really is anywhere a service that is 
absolutely non-liturgical unless it be the simple mis- 
sion service. In all our non-Episcopal Churches 
there is an order of service in which the greater 
part is taken from prearranged sources — hymn, an- 
them, scripture reading, psalm, sometimes versicle 
and response, follow one another in regular order. 
The distinction between the two lies in the fact that 
in the Episcopal Church these portions all bear upon 
some set subject associated with the day; in the 
other the subject varies at the discretion of the min- 
ister. As a matter of fact, the minister who does 
his work thoroughly will at some time or another 
deal with all the subjects taken by the Episcopal 
Church. If, then, he is not to follow the Episcopal 
order, would it not be possible at least to have some 
order of his own, to be previously made known to the 
musician, so that all the service might bear upon the 
subject chosen for any given service? 

I sometimes wonder why all the Churches — Epis- 
copal and non-Episcopal — do not follow the plain 
directions of the Scriptures to sing the Psalms. 
Whatever else may be uncertain and subject to 
change, that is the one thing that is perfectly clear 
and unmistakable. We are to use in public worship 
the great inheritance of devotional poems which have 
come down to us from remote ages — the greatest 
poetry in all the world — and we are to sing it. End- 
less pains are expended, enormous expense and 
efforts are employed in all directions to develop 
Church music; but in many places the Psalms are 
merely run through in a manner that indicates little 
or no interest, at others their singing is not attempted 
at all. And the only Churches where it is found at 
all are Episcopal Churches. I should like to ask 
the non-Episcopal Churches why this is. I find that 
the Psalter is valued in these Churches as much as 
in the others; indeed, more pains are taken over its 
reading, the plan of half -verse antiphony being 
adopted in preference to whole-verse, in order to 
show the structure of the Hebrew poetry; but why 
are the Psalms read? There is only one valid reason 
for doing so, and that presents itself when there 
are no singers capable of singing them. But this is 
not the reason usually given. I wish people would 
stop and ask themselves this question — ^and ask it 
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again, and see really if they can give any satisfactory 
answer. The Psalms are songs written for singing, 
and for singing with instrumental accompaniment. 
It is as reasonable to read them in public worship 
as it would be (say) to read the words of "The 
Star Spangled Banner" or "God Save the King" at 
a public meeting, and equally effective. I do not 
hesitate to say that in neglecting to sing the Psalms 
the non-Episcopal Churches are losing their great 
opportunity in Church music. It is not a question 
of Catholic or Protestant, of high or low Church, 
of Episcopal or non-Episcopal; but simply of scrip- 
tural or unscriptural. To sing the Psalms is scrip- 
tural; to read them is unscriptural. 

However, having come to this point, there is here 
a matter that concerns Episcopalians. Supposing 
our non-Episcopal brethren decide to sing the 
Psalms. They will certainly look to the Episcopal 
Church for some guidance as to their rendering, 
and what do we there find? We find a habit of chant- 
ing which is contrary to good taste, to grammar, to 
reason and to common sense ; chanting that distorts 
and mispronounces words in every sentence; that 
obscures the meaning of the words and the struc- 
ture of the poetry; a system that has accidentally 
developed itself, and crept into use simply through 
oversight and carelessness, and that has no jus- 
tification either from authority, tradition or rea- 
son. 

In speaking of this I was once gravely told by 
a member of a music committee, "But you know 
it is the American system." Now. if there is one 
thing that it is not, it is this. It is simply and solely 
the English system, the system invented about fifty 
or sixty years ago, and imported into this country 
by English musicians, at the time when English 
Church music was at its lowest ebb. I hope that 
an American system will arise which will be some- 
thing very different. 

The English is now being improved, and will, I 
trust, soon be worthy of praise. American musicians 
should not be satisfied with what was brought over 
here in the early days of chanting revival in the 
English Church, before there had been time for any 
progress, but should follow later developments, 
which take us back to true principles and real con- 
ditions. This reminds me of an experience I once 
had in England. A lady asked me what I thought 
of a certain choir that had been singing "Gre- 
gorians." "Well," I said, "their singing is hearty, 
but I wish they would not sing through the nose." 
"Oh," she replied, pitying my ignorance, "do you 
not know that that is the Catholic method of 
singing?" 

The subject of chanting is so fascinating that I 
find it hard to leave it; but it is not my sub- 
ject to-day. I only take this opportunity of 
calling your attention to it, of urging its importance, 
and of saying that this seems to me to be one 
of the chief points upon which the Guild might unite 
with the ministry. 

Then there is the singing of hymns. Is there any 
part of the Church's music more important? Hymns 
appeal to all, and are rendered by all; they are 



therefore the part of the musician's work that leaves 
the greatest impression. But it seems that the labor 
and thought expended upon them are by no 
means commensurate with their value and im- 
portance. 

1. The tunes should be good and suitable. There 
is only one word for some of the tunes found in 
our books, and that is trash. They are in some 
cases not worth the paper they are printed upon 
and are utterly unworthy of being used in Christian 
worship. I do think myself that it is a shame to 
degrade the art of music by letting such rubbish be 
performed in Church as is printed in some hymnals. 
I do not here wish to be pessimistic. Things are 
improving. New and better books are being brought 
out. Taste is being raised. But there is much more 
to be done, and the assistance of ^he minister is 
here required by the musician to help him to stand 
out for what is right. 

I do not here take the stand of what is called a 
"purist." I do not agree with those who would 
abolish all but the very severest tunes from our 
books. They will not succeed, and I am glad to 
think so. I think the tunes to be sung by the con- 
gregations should be interesting, bright, tuneful and 
popular ; but when it comes to the variety known as 
the "rag time" tunes, fit companion for the vaude- 
ville comic song, there I would draw the line. This 
is what we should all strive to drive out of our 
Churches. 

2. Another point is that tunes should suit the 
words, and it follows from this that when a tune 
is shown to be wedded to certain words it should 
not be divorced from them and sung to others of 
a different character. I am reminded of this at this 
Christmas season by the fact that the old tune 
"Adeste fideles," wedded to the words "O come, all 
ye faithful," is set and sometimes sung to other 
and quite different words. This seems to be quite 
as regrettable as it would be to take the tune of 
(shall I say) "The Star Spangled Banner" and set 
it to a love song. People simply would not stand 
this; why do they put up with the other? 

3. Then when hymns are sung, much more atten- 
tion might be given to phrasing. Phrasing is as 
important in singing as it is in speaking. Yet in 
singing hymns it is sometimes wholly ignored. The 
dreadful blunder committed by the choir that an- 
nounced "Jesus lives no longer now" is typical of 
many other equally bad, though perhaps not so obvi- 
ous, errors. 

4. Do not we lose opportunities sometimes by 
singing all hymns straight through in the same man- 
ner, when there are many places where unison sing- 
ing might alternate with harmonized, choir might 
reply to congregation, refrains might be specially 
marked, soloists might answer chorus, etc.? Life 
and interest may be greatly increased by these 
means. 

5. I am glad to see the non-Episcopal Church go- 
ing to the Episcopal for ideas. As an Episcopal 
Churchman I am bound to say this. But I wish 
that they would not imitate the Episcopal errors. 
One of these is seen in the habit of adding "Amen" 
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to the end of hymns. This custom was started 
during the nineteenth century by some Episcopalian, 
who apparently thought that the Amen sounded 
"high Church," or perhaps liked the effect of the 
plagal cadence, or for some other equally illogical 
reason. The only valid reason for adding a word 
to other words is to make sense, and mere sound' 
without sense should be excluded from Church wor- 
ship in all places; never mind whether the music 
sounds better with it or not. "Amen," meaning "so 
be it" or "verily," can convey no sense when it is 
placed at the conclusion of many hymns, and in no 
place is it suitable except at the end of the versified 
"Gloria.' 

6. Finally, why do we not guard our beautiful 
hymns more faithfully from mutilation by cutting 
off verses, or, worse still, from the meaningless repe- 
titian of verses when singing "processionals"? The 
words of a hymn form a work of art, a poem, and 
are usually complete in structure. The verses are 
in different cases more or less closely bound to- 
gether, but it seldom happens that the final verse 
may be omitted without offence. If a hymn is too 
long, and something must be omitted, it should be 
some verse that will not be missed from the struc- 
ture, and care and discrimination should here be 
used. The ruthless cutting off of verses by a choir, 
and stopping the hymn directly the vestry door 
closes, in some cases makes such havoc with the 
words that it is enough to make the poet turn in 
his grave. There are many ways in which this 
can be avoided — ^by choosing hymns of the right 
length, by omitting suitable verses, by starting a 
procession at the right moment. Time may be 
extended by playing interludes or voluntaries, or, if 
much more is required for a procession, by singing 
two hymns. But the meaningless repetition of a 
verse merely to fill up time mars the beauty of a 
service and edifies no one. 

I have touched upon these points because it seems 
better to have some definite suggestions to make 
rather than to deal with mere generalities. 

To conclude, we ask to-day : In what way can the 
Organists' Guild unite with the ministry in enhancing 
the dignity and beauty of the non-liturgical service? 



I would suggest a reply as follows: 

1. By joining hands and standing firmly together, 
shoulder to shoulder, the minister and the musician, 
pledged to work for the same object and to work 
heart to heart in unison and in harmony. 

2. By making efforts to purify the Church's music 
by the elimination of the undesirable elements of 
unworthy and contemptible music, and such as by 
association is unfit for Church worship. 

3. By endeavoring to restore the scriptural custom 
of singing the Psalms, the great songs of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

4. By careful consideration of means for improv- 
ing the singing of hymns, with better tunes and more 
interesting renderings. 



IN WHAT WAY CAN THE ORGANISTS' 
GUILD UNITE WITH THE MINISTRY 
IN ENHANCING THE DIGNITY AND 
BEAUTY OF THE NON-LITURGICAL 
SERVICE? 

Viewpoint of the Ministry 
By Rev. Howard Duffield, D.D. 

It seems almost an irony to call the end of the 
year holiday time. These are the most overworked 
days in the twelve months, and they were so 
crowded that it was impossible for me to prepare 
a paper such as the dignity of the occasion de- 
manded and as the interest and importance of your 
subjected suggested, but it was all the less neces- 
sary that you should hear a formal utterance from 
me after listening to this very full and beautiful 
survey of the entire subject. 

I feel, at this moment, very sorry that Dr. Rich- 
ardson, in his reading of the Psalms, did not go 
back to some of the books that preceded them, for 
instance, the Book of Ruth, in which he would 
have found the direction that when a man is glean- 
ing the field he must leave a few gleanings for the 
man that came after him. 

It is difficult to come and to get up here in these 
busy days, but it is somewhat of a holiday experience 
to meet with a company of those who are devoted 
to such a noble art, and to come, for a little time, 
into contact with those whose influence will deter- 
mine very largely the attitude of human nature the 
moment of its engaging in the high act of worship, 
and whose work inspires and impresses the finest 
thought upon the mind, and colors the form of ex- 
pression which each shall take in life. 

I had understood that the subject was a little 
more general, and I shall have to make my remarks 
simply along the line of the general work of organ- 
ists in, perhaps, non-liturgical churches; and I 
should say that the subject itself is an attractive and 
fascinating one. 

The difference between the liturgical and non- 
liturgical church is that some have, through associa- 
tion, come to conduct their services in a fixed form, 
and other churches are not tied down to any particu- 
lar order, but have a freedom ; they may adapt them, 
may select them, may adjust their utterance of 
ritual as seems best to the changing of the times. 
The heritage of the liturgical churches is a noWe one. 
To them come the treasures of the centuries, and 
they are guided by the forms of long and profound 
experience. Every act in their ritual, every choral 
has a sequence, every development of feeling and 
thought is suggested by historical reason and has 
its root in the form of inspiring tradition; but it 
is fixed, it is inimical in ts change; it is rich and 
suggestive in its beauty ; it is holy with its attractive- 
ness like Gothic architecture, but it is, at the same 
time, as firm as chiseled stone, while the non- 
liturgical church has at least this advantage — this 
characteristic — it may not be an advantage — it is 
free to select from the treasures of the ages what 
it may wish and to adapt them to, its own advantage. 
It may choose the Gregoric sequence, it may use 
the great canticles of the ages, it may adapt the 
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forms of the Greek Church, which are so effective 
in their rendering; there is nothing which it may 
not take to itself and wield in its service, and to 
an artist who is sensitive to the conditions of his 
time and who responds to the formative influences 
which are changing every other style of art and 
developing every form of the expression of feeling 
and of life it is a fascinating thing to feel a little 
of that freedom and to develop a service which shall 
respond to the need of his time and shall express 
the class of emotions that are in the environment 
that is about him while he serves. 

The first thing that it seems to me is of impor- 
tance in a musical service of the Church is to have a 
clear conception of the great dignity of the organist. 
He is not a mere employee of the Church. Some 
people think that the organist and the minister alike 
hold a position in the Church which a clerk or an 
office boy holds in a business house : they are salaried 
employees. Nor is an organist a mere accompanist 
present to support by his skill some other form 
of worship. Nor is he there as an entertainer to 
relieve the monotony of an hour in Church by 
pleasing musical interludes. Nor is he upon the 
organ bench as a performer to astonish and impress 
by his technical skill as we were all enthralled just 
a moment ago by the skill of Mr. Heinroth in the 
chapel. He is there as Dr. Richardson so happily 
suggested to proclaim in terms of tone just what 
the minister is proclaiming in terms of speech. In 
fact he is one of the ministers of the Church. 
There is a preacher in the pulpit and there is a 
player upon the organ bench and both alike are 
ministers telling to the Church the same message. 
The part of the pulpit is to awaken a new vision 
of life in those who come within its influence — to 
stir up in their souls a longing after the things 
that are worth while; to rest people that are tired 
and to heal people that are hurt and to inspire 
in them the pursuit of noble ideals and to awaken 
within them energies that shall enable them to 
attain to something that is real and satisfying in life. 
Now, music awakens the very moods in which these 
things are born. Music calls into play the very 
capacities which lead to the accomplishment of these 
ideals. Music stimulates and soothes and enlarges 
the vision and endows the life with new power, so 
that the organist and the preacher are alike min- 
isters; neither of them is a performer; both of 
them are interpreters of life; and to the accom- 
plishment of this end it seems that the organist 
needs the aid of a chorus choir. The vocal part 
of the musical message should come, under his 
direction, from a great volume of voices and not 
from one or two or four skilled soloists. The 
drawing-room and the concert hall and the operatic 
stage, such are the places for the display of artistic 
training and great gift, but in the accomplishment 
of his mission the organist needs the assistance of 
a great company of splendid voices, where person- 
ality is lost and the music has a chance to exercise 
its undiverted magical power to attempt to carry 
home the best message of church music. A solo 
voice, indeed, is like attempting to support a great 
Gothic ceiling upon spindle supports; it is like 



using a sonata form, splendid upon the piano, a^ 
compared with the magnificent tones of a symphony 
rendered by an orchestra. The great liturgical 
churches have found by experience that it is only 
the chorus choir that can really carry forward the 
religious message which the Church is publishing, 
and I believe in all liturgical churches the choir is a 
large choral body. And the works which great 
masters of music have written in enduring music 
into choral form require for their rendering a 
chorus, and it seems to me that however beautiful 
and effective the renderings, the music of an aria 
as such are, or an orchoral, lose part of their 
power in not being rendered in a church as part 
of a church service. Where an organist has a church 
choir, that can be done; while it is not, perhaps, an 
artistic result or as perfect as can be obtained in 
our concert halls, I believe it is far and away a more 
effective result to have a good choral choir render 
in the church building as part of the church service 
the "Messiah" or arias of that sort, and in that way 
the organist has a means by which he can interpret 
the church music. 

I think the organist and the director of a church 
should seek to develop in his church a musical atmos- 
phere. There is a painful lack of intelligence among 
people, at any rate — and I believe among singers — 
as to musical history and the values of the very 
musical work which they are attempting to do, 
which, if it were possessed by them, would put a 
new spirit and feeling into the whole musical service. 
The very history of church music is full of fascina- 
tion; if the people and singers of a church could 
be put into possession of it. it would awaken a 
new interest; if they knew something about Mattress 
and the "Te Deum"; if they knew about Gregory 
and what he did in church work as well as inducing 
song into the Roman Church ; if they knew Bernan 
and his wonderful hymns; if they knew something 
of what Bach did for the Church, and Luther, and 
of the modern hymn writers of England in other 
fine forms of organ music. If this was a matter of 
personal interest to them, there would be created an 
atmosphere of musical interest and background that 
would give a great interest. 

Then, with regard to the origin of hymns, if 
people were more thoroughly posted, a good musical 
director would hear things finer in the church. If 
the people knew that the oldest of all hymns was 
"Hail, Gladdening Light," and that it came from 
Egypt, and that the writer of that had the suggestion 
from the old Pharaoh of Alexandria, for that hymn 
—if they thought the great canticles of the Roman 
Church are taken out of the Gospel of Luke, it 
would be a surprise to many of the non-liturgical 
churches who oppose their use. I have known of 
non-liturgical churches who opposed the use of 
the canticles, and it was a great surprise to them 
when I called their attention to the fact that the 
Ave Maria was in the first chapter of St. Luke, and 
the Pentateuchs was the song of Isaiah; that the 
Gloria in Excelsis was in the second chapter of 
St. Luke, recorded by the angels on the birth night 
of the Child. They had not the remotest idea that 
these were taken from the Bible, these good old' 
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people, and opposed the singing of these canticles 
because they were papal. A little knowledge puts a 
new atmosphere in the church. It interests one to 
know why in Gloria in Excelsis there comes the 
requiem, "Behold, the Lamb of the Lord which 
taketh away the sins of the world: Have mercy on 
us," that when they went away they were singing 
not only a song because they were soon to sing the 
song of the angels, but they introduced the prayer 
that they might be forgiven as they went to their 
death, just as they were going to join the song of 
the angels. A little of that sort of thing would be 
very helpful indeed. 

I don't presume to say anything to organists, but 
I have thought this sometimes: If organists and 
people, like ministers, understood the significance of 
the hymn tunes I The old hymn tunes, when I was 
a boy used to be written in short metre — long metre 
and short — eighths and sevenths — and then some 
tune selected to suit the particular hymn, but now- 
adays writers attempt to express in terms of music 
exactly the same sentiment which is expressed in 
the hymn itself, and the music is written for that 
hymn, and the differences in the music are just as 
striking as the differences in the hymn. Take a 
group of hymn tunes by Dr. Dykes : "Eternal Father, 
strong to save." There is just as much of the roll 
of the ocean in it as in Rubinstein's symphony; it 
is just as pastoral in character as Beethoven's sym- 
phony. Take the hymn, "Lead, Kindly Light," of 
Dyke's — there is just as much feeling as there is 
put into "People That Walk in Darkness." Take 
the one where our Saviour sits together with his 
disciples and promises the coming of the dove. 
Take the tune that he wrote for "Ten Thousand 
Times Ten Thousand"; and there is the march of 
the army right to the city of the King. You will 
remember that in the first verse of the "Ten Thou- 
sand Times Ten Thousand" there is "Fling open 
wide the golden gates and let the Saviour in." It 
is there as though he was flinging open the gates. 
And just take that group of hymns of religious 
thought from one writer. Count carefully the lines 
of composers of hymn tunes in measure which have 
followed the thought of the writer, and what a 
possibility there is for the good organist to admit 
the church into fine expression of religious emotion ; 
and I have often thought, too, there is a good deal 
in creating an atmosphere; by looking at the title 
of the hymn tune — for instance, that which Dykes 
gives in his "Eternal Father, Strong to Save" — that 
has the nature of the island from which St. Paul 
escaped at the time the storm swept the Mediter- 
ranean. Whenever I see the title Nicea over his 
"Holy, Holy, Holy," I see the land in Asia Minor 
where Constantine celebrated the doctrine of the 
Trinity which is celebrated in that hymn. When- 
ever I see the city of Henley there rises to my mind 
that little village in England where Kebal, who was 
the author of the hymn, had his garden. He there 
very happily took Kebal's record of that and ap- 
plied it to music. You see that beautiful little Eng- 
lish village, the quiet churchyard there and the little 
garden, and you remember how Newman and others 
used to go down and talk at the time the great 



Oxford movement took place in the Church. If 
that is in your heart, people will feel it through the 
church and it will make a difference in the playing 
and in the singing, and people will respond to it. It 
will be the rendering of the service with a difference. 

And there is just one other hymn title I happen to 
think of, and that is the one which Dykes has put 
to the tune, "Hark! What Mean These Holy 
Voices?" He describes the ransomed that have 
passed through the gates. He calls it "Sanctuary," 
and he uses it with the idea of its being a place 
where a person is free of all the evil. In olden days, 
in certain places, they had a great sanctuary door 
or knocker, and whoever was exposed to any storm 
or any wrong and needed safety could flee to that 
place and he was in sanctuary. Westminster Abbey 
is an old sanctuary, and one who is in Holyrood in 
Edinburgh is in sanctuary. And it is a most beauti- 
ful idea of the life that we enter after we pass 
through this. It is the idea that we pass from 
the wrong and evil and into sanctuary, where no 
storms can ever disturb or come upon us. There are 
so many of those little things by which an atmos- 
phere might be created. I can only say that I most 
heartily sympathize with Dr. Richardson in his idea 
that the minister and organist should work in har- 
mony. It does so often seem now that they are 
doing separate stunts. The minister has his stunt, 
and then he sits down and seems to be waiting for 
the organist to come and take his place in the lime- 
light, and then when the organist has done his part, 
they seem to sink out of sight, and then what hap- 
pens no one knows until the curtain goes up. I feel 
that the minister and choir and organist should be in 
heartiest sympathy; and I feel that just as the min- 
ister consults the vestrymen in regard to the social 
and religious work of his parish, and as he con- 
sults his deacons in regard to the philanthropic work 
of his parish, so he should consult his organist. 
When the minister is in thorough harmony with his 
organist, and when the organist or musical director 
is in harmony with the minister, they both have a 
common plan for the development of that parish 
and enlarging life and understanding, the ministry 
have reached the ideal. It is when the organist and 
choir and minister are all in sympathy that you 
reach the point where there is the most harmonious 
and greatest development of church life. 

I will close with the little thought: When one 
thinks adagio, and when one speaks allegro, and 
when one improves presto, then they are virtuoso. 



THE ORGANIST'S IDEALS— SHOULD HE 

SACRIFICE THEM? 

By Waldo S. Pratt 

My subject this afternoon is not of my choosing. 

It has been assigned to me by one of those official 

decrees before which, as loyal servitors, it becomes 

us to bow in simple obedience. I will confide to 

you that I have had my moments of doubt as to 

why just this was required of me. And I shall not 

be disturbed if, before I am done, you, too, begin 

to wonder why you and I and the subject are 

thrown together as we are. My sympathies are 
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with you, as I venture to hope yours are in a 
•neasure with me. Without quite knowing precisely 
what I am expected to say, I can but set down the 
thoughts that have come to me as I have turned the 
subject over in my mind. 

Any question about "sacrificing ideals" perhaps 
admits of but two pertinent answers. If "ideals" 
are all they ought to be — are clear and high in 
nature and are fully related to all reasonable con- 
ditions — then no earnest man can think of "sacri- 
ficing" them, since that means the surrender of 
principle. Even such ideals, however, owing to 
peculiar circumstances, maj' be held in abeyance or 
only partially exhibited. But what we call "ideals" 
must often take the form of approximations or work- 
ing hypotheses, and must be held subject to modifi- 
cation or improvement. Here we should hardly use 
the intense word "sacrifice." if we find that what we 
have projected proves to be mistaken or ill-advised. 
In other words, there are ideals and ideals. Some 
are precious and holy. Some are largely tentative 
or experimental. There are even impulses and crav- 
ings that are only loosely called "ideals," some of 
which may need to be exposed as fallacies or follies. 
It is not likely that this last, masquerading type 
was in mind when our subject was framed. We are 
talking about serious and thoughtful convictions and 
projects. The two answers, then, which present 
themselves when we ask whether "ideals should be 
sacrificed" are, first, "No," if by ideals we mean the 
highest standards ; and, second, "Perhaps," if among 
ideals are counted certain views that are relative 
or empirical. In this second case, let us change the 
word "sacrifice" to "modify" or "restate." 

All this is said with a clear sense of the fact that 
■each of us goes about his professional life as about 
his personal life, as something to be governed by 
principle. This moral point of view it is which 
gives dignity and weight to artistic effort. Such a 
point of view is to be cultivated and emphasized. It 
should lead to habits of mind that amount to an 
artistic creed or an artistic faith, so well grounded 
and held as to establish a sure self-respect. So far 
as it fulfills this function it is not to be juggled 
with, not to be denied for reasons of policy, not to 
be abandoned in the face of opposition. 

Y^et we all have to admit that we are in danger 
of exalting personal whims into sacred mysteries 
and of clothing trivialities in robes of royal dignity. 
We may so distort values as to make ourselves and 
others needlessly unhappy. If I did not know that I 
myself had done this. 1 should be tempted to make 
a paragraph about "organists' ideals, falsely so 
called." But this would be ungracious and danger- 
ous. Let us rather look at some ideals that we 
may well exalt and embrace, may preach and prac- 
tice — those that we can hardly expect to "sacrifice" 
in any proper sense of that word. 

Our thought here naturally rests upon the relation 
of the organist to the services of the church. No 
extended reference is needed to his function as an 
exponent of musical art through general recitals, or 
as a private teacher, or as an active promoter of 
musical culture in the community at large. Still 



less need we dwell on his privilege to be much more 
than an organist and more than a professional mu- 
sician. In turning away from these expansions of 
the subject we may simply make the trite, but true, 
remark that, if one seriously assumes the work of 
a church organist, he owes it to himself and to his 
position to see that none of his other professional 
occupations and none of his personal evolutions 
outside of his profession are glaringly inconsistent 
with his place as a church official or destructive of 
his own fitness for church efficiency. One cannot 
don one set of ideals at one place and time only to 
doff them at other places and times. 

The crux of the whole matter before us lies in the 
fundamental question whether church music is simply 
music in a church or music applied to the use of 
the church. If the former, its ideals will be those 
of musical art in general, with only some mechanical 
adaptations. If the latter, they will necessarily be 
shaped by vital contact with the ideals of the church. 
I think it was Dudley Buck who said that there is no 
such thing as "church music" distinct from any 
other kind of music — meaning, as I understand it, 
that there is no distinctive style of composition 
peculiar to the church. Whether or not this judg- 
ment is correct, we must agree that there should be 
something in the handling of music as a part of 
church worship which separates it from other music 
— something, I mean, in its personal elements as con- 
cerns both performer and listener. This proposition 
rests obviously on the general truth that in all sig- 
nificant and serious musical procedure there are 
large and determinative personal factors. It assumes 
that music is not a lifeless thing, but a personal com- 
munication; not simply a mere object devised by a 
composer and sensibly exhibited by a performing 
agent, but a vital medium or vehicle through which 
composer and performer transmit something of 
their mental and spiritual selves to the inner per- 
sonality of the listener. The quality of the inter- 
change is much affected, too, by conditions and asso- 
ciations, even when the persons engaged are partly 
unconscious of the fact. The effect of circumstances 
may be variously intensified or minimized by per- 
sonM elements of mood, desire or intention. Fence 
the same music is by no means always the same. 
Much depends on the personal attitude of both per- 
formers and listeners. 

If there be virtue in this philosophy, it follows that 
one of the primary ideals of an organist should be 
to go about his church work with those precise pur- 
poses which belong with what constitutes a church 
service. This is more than a clever assumption of 
manner or the polite observance of conventions. 
Many people doubtless participate in public, worship 
in this merely external way. But sanctimoniousness 
betrays itself promptly when exhibited by those set 
to act as leaders and guides. We may not all phrase 
this ideal in the same terms, but probably we agree 
about it substantially. And this ideal is probably 
one that is not to be "sacrificed." 

The organist surely has the right to claim that his 
art shall not be vulgarized and prostituted by being 
applied by ministers or others so as to defeat or 
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divert the true purposes of public worship. The 
abstract proposition is clear enough. But its work- 
ing out is by no means always obvious. Neither 
ministers nor organists are infallible as to what is 
consonant with public worship. Usage and tra- 
dition do not afford absolute criteria, still less the 
gusts and eddies of popular fancy. In other items 
besides the music the question requires cautious judg- 
ment, based both upon general principles and a nice 
perception of local circumstances. Minister and 
orgr^nist, choir and people, can all contribute fruit- 
fully to the decision of what is to be done musically 
and how, provided that they have some degree of 
religious sympathy and of mutual respect. But 
nothing is assured if one party assumes to tyrannize 
over the rest, or if antagonism and distrust interfere. 

I suspect that many of us have had occasion to 
query whether all that goes on in places called 
churches and under the guise of public worship 
really belongs there. We even catch ourselves 
secretly sharing in the coarse resentment of those 
who say they have lost faith in such Christianity 
as sometimes is seen in church circles. Though this 
reaction is surely unwarranted, yet the churches have 
laid themselves open to some drastic criticism. Too 
many who are influential in certain branches of 
church activity seem devoid of typical religious 
earnestness. Wherever this is true, or where it is 
suspected, the whole institution of public worship 
becomes tainted. We come to feel that it is partly 
a sham. And the more elaborate it is the more 
offensive is its falseness. 

Now, the only reason for referring to this pitiable 
state of things here is that one of the favorite ways 
in which ecclesiastical emptiness tries to fill itself 
is through the lavish exploitation of the music. 
Here arises a group of temptations for the church 
musician which are extremely subtle, and which try 
the fibre of his whole character. If he comes to feel 
that his ideals of public worship are not being 
realized, but instead that that worship is being manip- 
ulated in the interest of some worldly policy of 
church ambition or aggrandizement, it becomes a 
question how far he will allow himself and his art 
to be used as an ignoble tool. We must admit that 
too many musicians seem ready to serve in any 
relation where the salary is good, regardless of 
ideals. They have even contributed by their eager- 
ness for the expansion of professional opportunity 
to the fostering of mere aesthetic rivalry between 
parishes, and of purely business and social compe- 
tition between them as headquarters of exclusive 
clubs of aristocratic people. Our profession is cer- 
tainly not in position to take the "holier-than-thou" 
attitude. And yet for any one of us there may come 
times when we feel that our inner instinct is truer 
about public worship than that of those who ask our 
aid in it. In such cases, when they occur, shall we 
sacrifice our ideals, or shall we decline to serve as 
menial and clown in the train of Fashion and Show? 

On this manifestly large problem I shall make but 
two or three observations. 

The first is that probably there is never a case 
where a church is wholly false and empty-headed. 
There are always faithful and thoughtful souls. 



True spirituality is never absent, and public worship 
never persists long without it. There are sure to 
be those who will be ready to sympathize with the 
best ideals that we have. It is for us simply to 
discover the true church within every congregation, 
and to ally ourselves with that finer element, aiming 
to adapt our music so as to meet their needs and 
gratify their instincts. 

My second remark is that in such conditions it is 
for us tactfully to endeavor to secure the modifica- 
tion of particular practices which seem to detract 
from the dignity and the best efficacy of services. In 
this connection let me refer in passing to one practice 
in many churches which is not wholly objectionable, 
but which often creates a bad impression. I have 
in mind the fashion of elaborate advertising in the 
papers of what are called "musical attractions." 
That churches should make known their existence, 
the hours of service, and something more, no one 
would deny. But the way in which this is now being 
done is extremely vulgar in many cases. Unfortu- 
nately, some reputable musicians seem eager for this 
sort of notoriety. Yet every instance of this tends to 
confuse the distinction between the church and the 
concert-room, between the church musician and the 
transient virtuoso. Occasionally one is reminded of 
the ancient time when almost all musicians were 
mountebanks and vagabonds, dependent for liveli- 
hood upon cajoling the public as does the modern 
circus or moving-picture show. At this Christmas- 
time music is apt to be magnified in churches simply 
as part of a general sumptuousness, like dazzling 
lights and multifarious trimmings, with but slight 
accent upon any but its sensuous values. And some 
of them vie with each other not only in making the 
parade inordinate, but in getting reporters to "write 
it up," as they do the costumes at a big reception. 
Let us keep our hands as clean as may be of partici- 
pation in the publicity that this sort of cheap sensa- 
tionalism, so dearly loves. 

I am tempted to add another remark, though it 
may be misunderstood. The musician with high 
ideals about public worship may find himself asso- 
ciated with congregations, and occasionally with min- 
isters, who seek to foster varied musical experi- 
ments and ventures simply for entertainment or 
excitement. The motive here is distinct from that 
last mentioned. There it was the itch for notoriety 
or for triumph over rivals or for the business 
glamor of the parish as a social club. Here it is 
that restless appetite for the novel and exciting which 
is one of the gravest features of American life to- 
day. The drift which has swept away most of our 
newspapers, and which rules in the realm of public 
amusements, is not invisible in the church. So comes 
the call to the church musician to pile on one "at- 
traction" after another, to multiply expensive singers 
and apparatus, to provide manifold showy and fan- 
tastic selections for organ and choir — all, mind you,, 
without any serious religious intention and without 
adequate effort to secure religious effect. 

The mention of these things suggests why I hesi- 
tated about naming them. Elaborate musical ar- 
rangements in the church are surely not essentially 
bad. Their badness in particular cases lies in wrong 
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motives or poor management. The difference often 
consists in extremely delicate qualities of adaptation 
and treatment. Only a few weeks ago I attended a 
service here in New York which was musically ex- 
traordinary. It was conducted by all the ministrants 
in such a way that it was to me — and, I judge, to 
most of those present — marvelously inspiring. I had 
come in no happy mood. I went away with a deep 
and lasting memory of genuine spiritual quickening. 
And it was the musical message that touched and 
comforted me. But it takes no imagination to see 
how that same service in another church, under dif- 
ferent conditions, and with less thoughtful and 
earnest leaders, would be simply an offense against 
liturgical propriety, and so liable to produce a real 
deadening of spiritual sensitiveness in all partici- 
pants. I am not decrying the extensive or the ex- 
pensive application of music in public worship. I 
am simply saying what, no doubt, is in many minds — 
that such applications are often devoid of that in- 
telligence, that spiritual fervor, and that fineness of 
feeling which are needed to save them from being 
discordant with the best ideals of public worship. 
Because they may be musically interesting or other- 
wise professionally alluring they offer a constant 
temptation to us church musicians to sacrifice one 
of our chief ideals, that of promoting public wor- 
ship through our music. Let us be true to our 
better selves! 

I am well aware that what I have just been saying 
is not quite conventional. In some cases it is con- 
ceivable that being true to our ideals for public 
worship may involve drawing back from what other- 
wise might be excellent and useful. This plea for 
perfect fitness in church music to its place as an 
clement in public worship is nothing but a plea for 
the highest art. For art of the choicest order rests 
upon proportion, symmetry, harmony, not only within 
itself, but in all its settings and relations. Church 
miisic has a sphere within a sphere larger than 
itself, and this larger sphere is also essentially 
artistic. Public worship is normally the fine art of 
religion — religion seeking to realize itself in terms 
of visible and audible beauty. Music is but a single 
item in the means and processes employed. It is 
but one instrument, or group of instruments, in 
the liturgical orchestra. However ambitious it may 
be for itself, it becomes grotesque when it disports 
itself so as to destroy or distort the total ensemble 
to which it belongs. Unhappily, many excellent 
people have only crude notions about liturgical fine 
art or how music may play a part in it. We prob- 
ably fall short of the best ideals ourselves. Yet 
we church musicians are called to seek earnestly 
after such ideals, to let them shape our impulses and 
plans, to help others to see them as we do, and to 
keep them as far as possible from being sacrificed 
for any purpose whatsoever. 

Interlocked with these ideals about public worship 
are those which relate specifically to our musical 
activities, particularly to the artistic standard of 
selection and rendering. 

It has become the regular thing for many organists 
to lament rather loudly over the obstacles to their 
best work and the interferences with it. One has 



only an old-fashioned organ, which checks and trips 
him up at every turn. Another has to work with 
a choir, not of his choosing, whose standards and 
his do not at all agree. A third is unhappy because 
he and the minister cannot see eye to eye, or be- 
cause he thinks the latter is almost blind musically. 
Almost all bemoan and berate the appetite of con- 
gregations for music which they consider inferior 
or disreputable* Recently 1 was thrown with a 
circle of organists nearly all of whom said that they 
were enveloped in a general popular clamor for 
trashy hymns and tunes. One of them finally told 
how he had had lately to give up his position in a 
strong church because it was demanded of him that 
he should use what he called "rag-time" tunes in 
practically all services. He was evidently one who 
had ideals, and who was prepared not to sacrifice 
them. Happily, he was very modest about it, and 
he seemed to command the respect of the. rest. In 
view of certain instances that were given of what 
was demanded, it appeared that his rather heroic 
action was probably justified. 

There are more problems than one involved in this 
widespread unrest among organists. The fact which 
stands out clear is this, that they feel that their 
ideal of what is good music, suitable for the church, 
is not much shared by those with whom and for 
whom they are called to work. If they stick to 
their artistic principles, they run the risk of being 
unseated, or at least of feeing incessantly criticised 
and thwarted. If they yield, they feel that their 
self-respect is wounded and their artistic creed vio- 
lated. They are in an irritating dilemma. "What 
is to be done about it?" they cry. I have been in 
this corner myself to some extent, and I confess 
that I have not always got out with either good 
grace or any perceptible wisdom. Here are some 
of my reflections, partly subsequent, upon the 
problem : 

The first is that we have no right to regret that 
we have tastes and standards that we think to be 
high, and that we should be prepared ' to be more 
or less lonely in consequence. We should not be 
ahead if there were not others behind us. Leader- 
ship, especially in things of the mind, always brings 
with it no small degree of suffering. That is part 
of the price we pay for it. We are not fit to lead 
unless we have the grit and the grace to stand some 
lack of sympatl^y and some downright opposition. 

The second is like unto the first, namely, that, if 
we have won for ourselves some positive artistic 
advancement, we should not be dismayed if we 
have to work long and perhaps painfully to establish' 
our notions in our field of influence. No artist 
of insight and training is free from the summons 
to be an active and aggressive educator. The flame 
that he has caught is not worth having unless it be 
used to light other torches. We have no business 
to whine if the burden of this duty chafes our 
shoulders once in a while. The artistic Hfe, for an 
earnest man. can never be simply one of self-satis- 
factions ; it must always involve incessant self- 
denial and outlay that it may communicate itself. 
Otherwise it is morally not worth living. 

The third remark is one about which there is more 
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room for doubt, since it is a matter of observation 
and opinion. It is that there is hardly a field in 
which we are likely to be where there is not goocf 
hope of results in the way of sound musical develop- 
ment if the organist will be both patient and judi- 
cious. It is natural enough for us to have our 
moods of pessimism. But to stay in them is prob- 
ably unreasonable, not for the foolish reason that 
hopefulness is always pleasanter than hopelessness, 
but because there is really so much latent capacity 
in people for the best things. I have had my own 
periods of extreme depression, when I felt as much 
like Elijah as one of my stature and calibre could. 
But I have also had many useful times of realizing 
that the worst difficulties were mostly in myself, 
in my intolerance or impatience, in my poor judg- 
ment as to projects or my want of tact in pushing 
them, in my technical limitations or inexperience, 
in my failure to make clear and winning what I 
had in view, in my lack of fair dealing with those 
who have no professional training or aspiration. In 
a good many instances I have been led to see that, 
after all, in most people of average intelligence and 
average good-will there is a large amount of unde- 
veloped ability to share in the best ideals, if only 
some way can be found to give them just the right 
touch of inspiration. So I have come to be a 
trifle weary of the organists who do nothing but 
harp oii the dullness and wrongheadedness of church 
constituencies. Only a few of them deserve to 
be contemned. No garden looks particularly prom- 
ising until it is cultivated, and cultivated long and 
lovingly. 

These, then, I think, are the cornerstones for the 
true attitude about holding and working for high 
ideals musically — it is good to have ideals, even 
when it makes you lonely ; having ideals implies the 
duty and privilege of being an educator, and the 
jrreater the need, the more the opportunity; and 
work for musical advancement pays because people 
generally are capable of it and are ready to respond 
to genuine inspiration, if wisely proffered. 

Looking at the matter thus leaves little room 
for talking about "sacrifice." Ideals of this kind 
are too good and valuable to be set aside. But this 
need not mean that they are to be worn like a chip 
on the shoulder, or hung up like declarations of war, 
or used as bombs and firebrands. There are times 
when even the noblest ideals are not to be noisily 
asserted or proudly paraded. They may well some- 
times be held in reserve or be given but partial ex- 
pression. It is not cowardice, but courtesy, to con- 
cede something to those with whom we work. And 
there is a real difference between promoting the 
positively bad and being temporarily satisfied with 
the not very good. All is not lost if we even sub- 
stitute a Batiste "Communion" for a Bach prelude, 
or a sentimental choir song, spattered all over with 
solos, for the sterling choral anthem that we really 
prize, or condescend to "Hold the fort" or the "Glory 
Song" once in a while. We do not need, either, to 
declare our hostility to the less good by maltreating 
it in tempo, dynamics or shading, so as to make it 
ludicrous. Musical ridicule and satire come close to 
being unpardonable in church music. It may be 



ihe wisest strategy to mingle styles somewhat, being 
sure that, in the long run, the better will drive out 
the worse, not because we, in our majesty, demand 
it, but because its superiority is capable of being felt 
by others. In the field of tunes, particularly, a 
mixture of styles is almost sure to lead to the grad- 
ual elimination of the unfit. The reason is that in 
hymn singing the people are the active agents. The 
same thing is true in developing the independent 
critical faculty of choir singers. It even works, but 
more slowly, in the case of pure organ music, where 
all but the player are merely listeners. The essential 
point is that, if people have the chance for com- 
parison in their own experience of music^ they may 
be trusted to work away from the trivial toward 
the substantial, from the empty toward the ex- 
pressive, provided only that the latter is offered sym- 
pathetically and with judgment. 

At this point allow me to speak of one matter in 
which I think that some organists fall short of 
their possibilities as educators. They do not seem 
to realize that their church constituency has some 
of the qualities of a big, loosely organized, rather 
inert class, and must be handled accordingly. Class 
instruction differs radically from individual instruc- 
tion, and a class that is really not a class at all is 
again a problem by itself. Every practical teacher 
in an institution where classes are the rule knows 
that methods and plans must be elaborately studied 
to secure results. Information and instigation must 
be nicely and exactly applied, not as the teacher hap- 
pens to like for himself, but as the class can re- 
ceive. There must be a prodigious amount of exr 
plaining, often of what seems to the teacher self- 
evident. What is explained will be more or less 
forgotten, and much of it will be misunderstood at 
first. Time must be allowed for right ideas to take 
root and to grow unconsciously, and prejudices and 
mistaken ideas must be quietly got rid of. And it 
is utter folly for the teacher to expect that any 
class will all come to think or feel exactly as he 
does. Every one of these points becomes the more 
forcible if, instead of a class in an institution, one 
is dealing with a heterogeneous group of people, 
old and young, in a congregation. But the analogy 
between the two is worth emphasizing. Some or- 
ganists seem never to have. seen that any analogy 
exists. 

In the specific enterprise of propagating in a con- 
gregation high notions and superior ideals regarding 
church music the organist ought to go to work prac- 
tically as a teacher. It is not enough for him to 
set up good music in services. He ought to find 
ways to explain why and how it is good. It is not 
enough for him to play well or to train his choir 
well. He must learn how to get down among the 
people and to touch them one by one. I myself 
have a perhaps exaggerated opinion of the efficacy 
of various musical classes, especially for the young 
people, and of informal talks or lectures about music 
on more sides than one. The great aim should not 
be combative or dictatorial, but genial and stimu- 
lative, not to compel attention to what we want, but* 
to generate spontaneous enthusiasm for what the 
people themselves can be made to see that they 
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want. Incidentally, all this will have so many points 
of contact with what most energetic pastors are 
trying to do that it will be likely to elicit useful 
interest from them. This is not the place to en- 
large upon this topic. My one object in mentioning 
it here is to illustrate what I mean by saying that 
some organists are not the practical educators that 
they might be. It is for this reason that they find 
their ideals checked and blocked. The way to avoid 
questions about "sacrificing" them is to go to work 
systematically to save them and make them eflfective. 

While we are speaking of this matter of education, 
may I venture to say that every organist ought to be 
acquainted with at least six or eight books, prob- 
ably more, which treat in a specific way of the scope 
and possibilities of the office of church musician. 
The list from which to choose is a rather long one, 
and probably all would not select the same books. 
It should include something solid on the side of 
history, more than one book of the class illustrated" 
by Curwen's "Worship-Music" or Lutkin's "Music 
in the Church," something regarding the training 
and discipline of choirs, and more than one hand- 
book of hymnody. It is surprising to me how little 
most organists seem to know— or care — ^about the 
whole subject of hymns, regarded as religious 
poetry of a unique kind. Yet here is a subject vitally 
connected with their musical work, and one which 
can be variously used in propagating enthusiasm 
about musical worship among people generally. I 
incline to think that most organists ought to aspire 
to be as well informed about hymnody as about' 
any branch of their strictly musical equipment. It 
would do them a world of general good in more 
ways than one, and it would serve to relate their 
thought and work to that of many others. If they 
are to be leaders and educators, they must be for- 
tified with some real information, some breadth 
of sympathy, some positive cultural ideals, such as 
can come only from the intensive study of books. 
A measure of this is quite as important as much 
dexterity of finger or foot, or even much absorption 
in the curious extremes of present-day composition. 

It has to be said, however, that even where the 
desire and the ability to be a true teacher exists, 
such aggressive work as we have in mind is not 
everywhere feasible. There are cases where between 
the organist's standards and those of the congrega- 
tion or minister there is an apparently unbridgeable 
chasm. For such problems no universal solution 
can be named, since so much depends on the per- 
sonal equation on both sides. In the face of hope- 
less opposition to progress the organist must some- 
times withdraw from a situation that he feels to be . 
impossible. But if he errs through arrogance or 
fretfulness or a fantastic insistence on unessentials, 
the shoe is on the other foot. Probably, in most 
cases, a modus tnvendi can be adjusted, both sides 
conceding something, and aiming to magnify that in 
which they can work in fair sympathy. The organist 
may feel that he is here "sacrificing" some of his 
ideals, especially those of a technical nature, but 
the chances are that he is substituting other ideals— 
those pertaining to co-operation and peace. After 
all, if conditions call for it, denying one's self and 



taking up a cross is not less noble in musical art 
than in other things. 

With this I bring this too long paper to an abrupt 
close. As I look back over it, I wonder whether it 
has turned out quite what it was meant to be, either 
by those who suggested it or by myself at the outset. 
I fear that it has too much of what some feel to be 
the dreadful aspect of a "sermon." My own atti- 
tude in it has not been that of the pulpit. I have 
meant, rather, to talk without restraint as to a circle 
of brethren gathered about the fireside. That, I 
take it, is what this Guild means to be when it 
meets in conclave. It is through frank interchange 
of what we are thinking that we are to discover the 
sympathies and the ideals which bind us together 
for the large and dignified function for the church 
and for our art which it is our privilege to perform. 



MUSICAL APPRECIATION AS A 

NATIONAL ASSET 

From the Viewpoint of Choral Music 

By William John Hall 

St. Louis 

(Dean of Missouri Chapter A. G. 0,) 

The word "appreciation," according to the Stand- 
ard Dictionary, is "to recognize the value of" — "to 
esteem." A valuation of things according to their 
distinctive excellence, and not simply their moral 
worth, or where we are afraid something is over- 
looked or undervalued. Musical appreciation, there- 
fore, in its broadest sense, must mean "musical 
comprehension, or understanding." 

Our Puritan fathers had considerable prejudice 
against music in churches, and it was not until the 
seventeenth century that singing from notes began 
to take the place of the old style system of "go as 
you please." Even then it received sturdy oppo- 
sition from the following declaration on record: 

1. It is a new way — an unknown tongue. 

2. It is not as melodious as the old way. 

3. There are so many tunes that nobody can 

learn them. 

4. The new way makes a disturbance in churches, 

grieves good men, exasperates them, and 
causes them to behave disorderly. 

5. It is popish. 

6. It will introduce instruments. 

7. The names of the notes are blasphemous. 

8. It is needless, the old way being good enough. 

9. It requires too much time to learn it. 
10. It makes the young disorderly. 

What a terrible heritage to give to the cradle of 
American music. It took some time to loosen this 
grip of narrowness and allow any freedom in the 
introduction of singing, and yet we are told that 
congregational singing dates back to the earliest 
period of the Christian Church, where choral music 
was freely used. 

Richard Wagner once defined Great Art as the 
expression of Great Need, and certainly singing as 
a form of human self-expression is generally linked 
with the higher aspirations and nobler ideals. And 
where can we find an influence as great and pene- 
trating as that of choral music in its best form, to 
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overcome the fear and mad ambition of the present 
day? Wagner in his operas always gave us the 
beautiful message of the overcoming of evil with 
good, and this example is surely of value to the 
present school of opera. 

The higher creations of choral music as a form 
of expression are generally far removed from a 
sense of pure materiality in their construction of 
outlines, and help humanity to grasp the great truths 
and beauties of life, and presents a peculiar value 
that instrumental music does not ; that is, in the emo- 
tional effect of the human voice expressing words 
of the text. 

Take, for instance, our well-known oratorios, 
"The Messiah" and "Elijah." The production of 
these works goes on year after year, and the music 
and text is just as young and full of vigor as when 
given, years ago ; in fact, such is the appeal of both 
music and words to the public mind needing a 
higher understanding of life that the sense of appre- 
ciation grows stronger every season. 

The simplest form of expression of all nations 
has been some form of song, and this has been 
developed into folk songs, giving us much valuable 
material in our song literatures, and then step by 
step through different developments into church 
music, songs, oratorios and opera, the last having 
become one of the great factors in the life of our 
nation. The influence of choral music in every 
nation, where it has been developed, has shown a 
marked progression in the life of that nation, in 
helping religion to teach a higher sen^e of the 
brotherhood of man. 

A thorough study of music appreciation or music 
comprehension is very necessary in our schools, for 
its influence in the gradual awakening to the higher 
possibilities of living, in an atmosphere where the 
beautiful in art may become part of the daily 
thought, in a mental discipline and development 
of the best in human nature. 

Germany has stood for years as a country where 
there has been the most universal development of 
musical culture, and is also noted as a leader for its 
thoroughness in the arts and sciences, and this has 
led to a patriotism that is scarcely evidenced in such 
a degree of strength in any other nation. 

Thoroughness in mental process of construction 
is one of the strongest characteristics of the study of 
music, and leads to the more complete studies of 
the best in everything that can raise the standard 
of a nation. 

We must start with our schools, by helping to 
develop the child's love for the song, until the love 
grows to be a big desire, alive with the yearning 
to know the symbol representations of these songs. 
Then the study of music becomes a voluntary ac- 
tivity prompted by this desire to know what the 
music means, making it a vital thing of interest, 
calling upon the intellect of the child, an accuracy 
in hearing and producing tones, and a sincerity of 
purpose of knowing why and how it sings. It 
teaches patriotism better than any form of history 
in its devotional outburst of joy and pride for one's 
country. 

A genuine love for music is always with those 



who have a deep longing for art, and to whom it 
appeals from its own expression of beauty. And 
this love must come from within, and not so much 
from long discourses and discussions on the scien- 
tific application of the technique of art. We must 
grow into an appreciation of the beautiful in music, 
not only through a knowledge of the technical side, 
but also from the inner understanding, following 
along the lines of natural instinct, with its freedom 
of expression unfettered by the chains of educational 
forms, unloaded on humanity in certain set ways, re- 
gardless of the individual necessities. We must 
learn more than the names of notes and positions, 
with their relations to each other, and must learn 
to understand the beauty of groups of tones as an 
harmonious expression, and by hearing these com- 
binations, frequently gain a greater sense of appre- 
ciation, through a gradual growth gained from 
things we have the power to understand from the 
beginning. 

The appreciation or understanding of music is for 
everybody, and choral singing gives a sense of happi- 
ness that cannot be measured in mere words, and 
it creates a feeling of strength in the united work 
of all concerned. 

Choral compositions comprise the highest sense 
of musical development in that they are ideal for 
church and religious music, some of them the best 
and purest ever written, as those of Palestnna, 
Bach, etc., and can hardly ever be surpassed, espe- 
cially in the upbuilding and massiveness of the works 
of the latter composer. 

Then we come to the oratorios of Handel and 
Haydn, which are so much closer to humanity in 
its every-day needs, in the beautiful union of speech 
and song with their glorious choruses. This is 
leading to a great spiritual awakening to have the 
best and noblest ideals expressed in music, and 
this desire for the finer things must necessarily 
have a permanent effect in molding the taste of the 
people of any nation. The desire for beauty in 
every form is very strong in human nature, and 
the great power of music with people is because it 
does appeal to this desire ; and the creations of these 
masters of harmony find ready interpreters and 
strongly appreciative minds, anxious to express the 
manifold feelings of the heart. 

One critic said years ago, after hearing "The Mes- 
siah," that he felt as if "we all had shaken off 
some of our dirt and dross, and the glow of some 
good action or the grace of some noble principle 
had passed over us." 

The sculptured grandeur of the highest concep- 
tion of divine utterance is so manifest in these won- 
derful works of the old masters that there is in 
some of the choruses something which is almost too 
mighty for man to express. 

The musical progress of a nation cannot be meas- 
ured solely by its famous artists, its symphony 
orchestras, or its grand opera companies. It must 
go deeper than that. It must go into the very homes 
of the people of the middle and lower classes, where 
there is a real absorption of music, a craving for 
its beauties to lighten their burdens, and not merely 
as a fad and a duty. Not that we in any way decry 
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the homes of wealth as a part of national musical 
appreciation, but they are not as vitally interested on 
account of wealth and class distinction as those who 
need a comprehension of it as a means of bringing 
happiness to them, through a knowledge of beauty 
in art, that they can understand. And nowhere can 
this be accomplished as in choral societies or choruses 
where each member is a living and active unit of 
the whole. It is different with orchestras where each 
member is necessarily a skillful musician, and in 
grrand opera, where soloists of manv years* study 
and training are necessary with a chorus of well- 
educated singers. But in the smaller societies each 
member is learning something of his own power 
of expression. 

Singing is the most natural expression of man, 
and in an old book published years ago is a state- 
ment "that every troublesome and laborious occu- 
pation useth music for a solace and recreation," and 
"that wayfaring men quiet themselves with songs, 
and ease the wearisomeness of their journey." Man- 
ual laborers and mechanical workers of all sorts 
keep up a chanting and singing in their shops and 
at their work. The Cornish women working in the 
mines are noted for singing choruses in parts with' 
a correctness rarely exceeded in any country. Then 
we have the dredging song of the fishermen of the 
Firth of Forth, which is money to them, as dredging 
is practically very hard rowing for ten hours, and 
the fishermen are agfreed that singing lifts them 
through more work than untuned fishermen can 
manage." * 

It was with hymns of praise that the camp of 
William the Conqueror resounded on the eve of 
the Battle of Hastings, and it was with the words 
of Luther's hymn that the Protestant soldiers 
charged to victory. The sailors of Francis Drake 
chanted David's Psalms as they plowed the virgin 
waves of the Pacific, and it was with the inspiring 
words of the sixty-eighth Psalm ringing in their 
ears that Cromwell's soldiers won their victory at 
Dunbar. 

It is well known that psalms and hymns have in- 
spired the gfreatest men of history when in prison, 
on the death bed, and during most terrible forms 
of persecution. 

In i8po, during the military passage of St. Ber- 
nard, the ascent from the village of St. Pierre to 
the summit being painful and laborious in the ex- 
treme, the soldiers, a hundred of them harnessed to 
each gun, and relieved by their comrades every 
half mile, were helped to the toil by the music of 
each regiment, and the animation derived from sing- 
ing their warlike songs. And so we find from early 
history up to the present time the inspiration derived 
from the lifting up in voices together, chanting their 
songs of victory over all conditions. 

We all know the effect upon an unruly mob at the 
sound of a passing band playing some familiar tune, 
how the trouble is forgotten in the desire to listen, 
and many times the mob spirit is forgotten then and 
there. In the present struggle in Europe we have 
examples of men going down in their ships, 
with courage and cheer derived from the singing 
9f their patriotic songs and hymns.- Nothing else 



can give them such a spirit of absolute fearless- 
ness. 

The steady growth of the public desire for choral 
singing during the past century shows that we are 
gradually gaining a higher sense of musical appre- 
ciation. The oratorio combines the best ideals of 
both church music and the opera, and is not confined 
to exhibitions of vocal virtuosity and spectacular 
effects where such action supplants the intellectual 
part of the performance, but makes a direct appeal 
through its text and music that is essentially ele- 
vating and strengthening. It has nothing of a 
trifling nature about it, nor does it appeal to the 
lower senses in any form. There is a seriousness 
of purpose in the minds of those taking part, which 
must impress the hearers in the desire to give the 
very best that is in them. There is no striving for 
glaring effects and contrasts in staging and acting, 
and although there are many dramatic moments in 
choral works, yet they never hint toward degeneracy. 

These works are essentially the music of the 
people, as they are both a moral and social force, 
appealing to the experiences of every-day life. 

Our leading colleges are giving every year choral 
concerts of the highest order, thus influencing popu- 
lar musical taste to a loftier plane, and they find a 
great inducement is given to the territory surround- 
ing them in bringing large numbers of people to 
their cities, offering a financial return not to be 
underestimated. 

As a leading German critic has said, "The ultimate 
purpose of the oratorio is not to minister to our 
senses, but to elevate our souls, to purify our lives, 
and as far as art can conduce to such an end, to 
strengthen our faith and our .devotion toward God." 

The oratorio is to the musician the exact analogy 
of what the cathedral is to the architect, the highest 
form to which he can aspire. 

The cantata as a division of choral work also fills 
an important part in musical appreciation. Bach 
wrote 380, generally based on a liberal transcription 
of the Gospel, although the earliest record of the 
invention of the cantata dates back to 1620. Handel 
wrote about 150, and our best composers have a 
number of magnificent works to their credit. 

The cantata of the present period is very elastic, 
being either sacred or dramatic, and set for the 
concert stage only. Its great usefulness is that it can 
be given by a small chorus most effectively with a 
piano or organ accompaniment. 

It offers a splendid nucleus for the formation of a 
choral society, as it has considerable merit in pleasing 
the public, and creating an interest in choral music, 
that can be easily understood by the audience. 

However, in order to create a thorough basis of 
musical appreciation, we must start in the schools, 
continuing the work through the different stages, 
making it a regular part of the educational features, 
teaching music as music, and not as an analysis of 
the technical problems solely concerned with the con- 
structive forms of the higher classes of compositions. 
We must nationalize our musical institutions, bring- 
ing them nearer to the hearts and lives of the people, 
and taking music out of its isolated position as only 
belonging to expert musicians and the wealthy. 
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Mr. P. P. Qaxton, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, in an address before the Illinois 
Teachers' Association once said: "There is nothing 
quite so important as right music teaching in the 
practical life of the people. It has more power 
toward determining the character of the people prob- 
ably than anything else, and it should therefore be 
in every school, the essential part of the programme, 
as I believe it is worth more than anything else." 
This is a strong endorsement by the United States 
Commissioner of Education for choral singing and 
musical appreciation as a national asset. 

David Bispham, under date of November 14, in 
Musical America, says: "Did you ever think that the 
Bible, in speaking of heaven, constantly refers to 
music? Whether there is any other world-future 
life-world to come or not, we can make the future 
that is to come on this world a heaven by means of 
music and song, and almost every one carries in 
his throat the means of making himself and other 
people happy." 

Tacoma, Washington, has organized a musical fes- 
tival association, with a chorus of 1,000 adult voices, 
for the summer of 191 5, and every year thereafter. 
Large sums will probably be paid out. The associa- 
tion has a capital of $50,000, but these business men 
state that the remuneration from an advertising and 
financial standpoint will be great, and more than 
offset any expense. And this is only one of the many 
cities who are finding out its financial value. 

In regard to the importance to a city holding 
festivals with a well-organized choral society, let us 
take as example a small town of 2,500 people, on the 
Western prairies, where they have a chorus of 500 
and orchestra of 50. This town is Lindsborg, Kan. 

We are gradually waking up to the fact that the 
great things in life, the thoughts that live, the ideas 
worth while, spring from the people themselves, 
who are working hard. 

From New Year until Easter all interests for 
miles around there are centered about one common 
cause, the great "Messiah" concerts. 

This amateur chorus has given the "Messiah" 
87 times in thirty-one years, and thousands of people 
come every year, and the influence is felt all through 
the State and even outside. They have had the 
world's greatest artists there every season, and have 
proven that art will thrive in any environment, 
when everybody takes hold and works. 

So great is this influence through the entire West 
that metropolitan papers have sent representatives 
repeatedly, and in 1900 a publication of national 
repute called the attention of the entire world to 
the "Messiah" singers on the plains as a great soul's 
inspiration, and the community as a musical place of 
the greatest importance. 

And we know that what Lindsborg, Kan., has 
done, any other city can do, and will gladly do when 
it realizes the magnificent returns it will gain from 
such an undertaking as a national asset. 

Choral societies have awakened an interest in the 
higher forms of music and cultivated a taste for 
truth and purity by the production of wonderful 
compositions which might, but for them, have never 
been known to the people in their vicinity. There 



has also been the universal desire and leaning toward 
organization, and getting together for the general 
good of all concerned. 

There is a peculiar charm in choral music. The 
charm of words and music is of a subduing power, 
holding us under the spell of its message to each one. 
Does it not bring us peace when in trouble? Docs it 
not overcome the harsh thoughts of selfishness and 
brutality in daily life with its message of love? 
Does it not lighten the burdens of the sufferer, and 
the old, give courage to those who have lost hope, 
and bring joy to those in want? It breathes as an 
inspiration of the love of God for his children to 
spiritualize their material thoughts, elevating and 
refining them. And singing in the home is a pro- 
tection that cannot be estimated in its influence 
against vice and crime in its various forms. 

As Mr. P. C. Lutkin in a recent article said: 
"Singing in chorus is the one means by which we 
can collectively give effective expression to one and 
the same emotion at the same time. The greatest 
singer that ever breathed could not produce the 
overwhelming effect with a patriotic song that is 
brought about by a great concourse of people, all 
singing the same song. It is the self-participation 
that gives the larger thrill." 

"If music, then, gives such magnificent oppor- 
tunities for mass expression, why should not mass 
singing be more generally and systematically de- 
veloped? Noble and inspiring as patriotic music is, 
it represents but a fractional part of the musical 
possibilities in this direction. Imagine a church 
packed with eager singers and players, uniting in 
the strains of an inspired oratorio, not with the idea 
of winning commendation, nor even of transmitting 
a message to others, but solely to voice one's own 
emotions and to sink one's identity with that of a 
master mind that evolves a wonderful fabric out 
of intangible sounds." 

Among the pressing sociological questions of the 
day is that of providing sane and wholesome en- 
tertainment, and what recreation is more wholesome 
than the practice of choral music? It interests a 
much larger number of people than any of the other 
arts, and the choruses are made up from all ranks 
of society, making it most democratic. 

If music is accepted as an art which gives ex- 
pression to the better part of our beings, it must 
be of the greatest importance from an educational 
point of view. The best musical works must be 
uplifting to those who can understand them, and 
the development of the instinct to appreciate the 
messages of those works must necessarily have a 
stimulating effect on the life of a whole nation. For 
if through study we can develop the inner nature of 
our people, we will be bringing forth a nation of 
high ideals, full of energy, continually trying to 
reach higher positions. So much of the present 
monotony, weariness, mad ambition and fear would 
vanish away with the new-born interest, gradually 
giving to men the higher understanding of harmony 
and peace. A man's success in business life depends 
very much upon his peace of mind, his courage and 
hopefulness and activity, and singing is helpful in 
all these necessary conditions, filling him with joy 
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and cheer. His thoughts will become purer and 
higher, his aims nobler and loftier, his deeds wor- 
thier and better, and then good music will have made 
him a fine citizen. 

And is it too much to expect with this growth of 
musical appreciation that we as a nation may fully 
understand the meaning of the words "Comfort ye, 
my people," "The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want," "Hallelujah, for the Lord God Omnipotent 
Reigneth," and we will truly know and realize the 
highest sense of brotherhood in the comforting and 
protecting words, "Peace and good will to all men.*' 

The influences wrought by the wonderful Masses 
and Requiems written by the greatest masters have 
been left for my illustrious namesake, who will talk 
to you from the Church Music point of view. 

We must never forget one of the greatest features 
in choral music, and that is the festivals, given in 
such cities as Evanston, Cincinnati, Worcester and 
Bethlehem, which would be unknown but for the 
great Bach festivals given there. 



MODERN CHURCH MUSIC 

By Walter Henry Hall 
Professor of Choral Music at Columbia University 
Church music in this country was long dominated 
by the influence of the quartet choir. That choir 
engendered a style of music suitable to its limi- 
tations. The style was mainly secular. The quartet 
choir became a baneful medium for the glorifica- 
tion of four singers. Its repertoire included op- 
eratic excerpts, Italian arias and popular ballads 
unequally yoked together with sacred words. It 
was impossible to discover any essential difference 
between sacred and secular music. Words formed 
the sole criterion between the one and the other. 
And the type, imitated by resident composers, spread 
to other forms of choirs. Trinity and other churches 
stood for what was fitting, but for a long time 
ceuld do little to counteract the bad influence. 

During this time secular music was advancing on 
legitimate lines, yet the people who listened with 
cultured discrimination to orchestral and choral con- 
certs on week days did not apparently realize the 
incongruity of the music which greeted them on 
Sundays. 

We must all admit that there has been a great 
change for the better in this respect, but I wonder 
whether it is fully realized how much the despised 
boy choirs have had to do with the change. The 
boy choir has had to bear the brunt of much adverse 
criticism, often with reason. Much of it would 
have been spared if boys had not been placed in 
choirs where every condition of success was lacking. 
But whatever its merits or demerits, one thing is 
certain, and that is that this form of choir has been 
one of the greatest factors in changing the character 
of church music from a secular to a sacred style. 
The reason is obvious. Whenever possible, the lead- 
ing choirs were directed by musicians trained in the 
tradition of the English cathedrals, who instinctively 
used the music of the mother church. Their lead 
was followed to such an extent that standard church 
music leavened all forms of choirs. 



The importance of this change can hardly be over- 
estimated, for it set a standard based on tradition 
and cathedral use, a standard — in spite of its lim- 
itations — at once dignified and distinctive. It meant 
much that the music of the church was now calcu- 
lated to serve its ancient purpose of worship and 
edification, instead of providing a means of specious 
entertainment; that it should be in truth the hand- 
maid of religion and not a faithless attendant. 

It was a splendid achievement thus to dignify the 
music of the church, but it would have been fatal 
if every one had settled down with placid content- 
ment. Progress is in the air. Never before have 
men been so insistent on submitting everything to 
a test. That our fathers were satisfied with some- 
thing influences us but little. And the test is be- 
ginning to be applied to our church music. As the 
handmaid of religion, church music is immortal, but 
the fair maiden is beginning to be criticized on the 
ground that, having served her great mistress for 
so long a time, she is in need of more befitting gar- 
ments, that some of her raiment is the worse for 
wear, that much of it is old-fashioned, and a large 
part, both in texture and color, totally unfit for pres- 
ent-day use. Some extremists go so far as to de- 
mand the necessity of an entirely new wardrobe. 

Literally, a certain reaction has begun, and a set 
of men has arisen who feel that our church music 
needs a more vital expression. It must be confessed 
that they have much reason on their side, for whereas 
the best music of the English Church still remains, 
on the whole, the most satisfactory basic type for 
church use, the average English Church composers 
have vitiated its value by their dull and deadly imi- 
tation of it. This is true not only of present-day 
composers, but of many of an earlier time. The 
splendid foundations laid by Gibbons, Purcell and 
later by Sebastian Wesley have been built upon by 
lesser men, who, retaining the style, often lacked 
the spirit of those masters. And, of course, every 
organist, whether gifted or not, wrote music; it 
was part of his duty. Amid the classic beauty of a 
great cathedral it was impossible to write flippant 
music, but fine architecture could not transform a 
dull man into a genius; consequently quantities of 
inferior music, because it was stamped with the ear- 
marks of cathedral style, have been immune from 
criticism. Against this the modern organist rebels; 
he admits the nobility of the type, but objects to the 
glorification of the caricature. On turning to the 
modern Anglican school, we find that the great wave 
of emotionalism which has been penetrating all re- 
cent art has included church music in its sweep. 
The leading church composers have courageously 
met this wave, have been strong enough to bathe 
in it, and have become energized and vitalized by it, 
but the weaker men have been carried far upon its 
crest and it is choking the life out of them. 

In other words, the modern school, highly charged 
with color and dynamics, and permeated with the 
dramatic elements as ushered in by Wagner, has 
revolutionized music. The representative church 
musicians have preserved the dignity and purity of 
taste demanded by cathedral usage and have allowed 
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themselves to be influenced but not controlled by 
modem forms of expression. 

But a host of men, less poised, less imbued with 
fidelity to the Church, have sacrificed consistency 
and merely make appeal to superficial emotion. That 
the case is not being presented too strongly is proved 
by the appointment of an English committee to 
suggest steps "for the suppression of the unde- 
sirable." So widespread is the evil influence that one 
might suppose it to be a campaign of rebellion 
against the strict cathedral style. If so, the fight 
is being waged with unlawful weapons. No matter 
how inadequate the old style was, it at least had 
consistency; it wasn't week-kneed; it didn't pander 
to mushy sentimentalism ; it represented an earnest 
attempt to reach a standard. Even those dullards 
among the cathedral organists who felt bound to 
compose music wrote honestly in their dullness, but 
musicians of the present day who deliberately aim 
to write entertainingly are false to the very raison 
d'etre of church music. I believe the well-schooled 
modern organist has less sympathy with this type 
than with the dull products of earlier times. 

The Anglican organist, after adding selections 
from classic and modern oratorios to the best of 
the music so far discussed, usually finds therein all 
that is necessary for fitting worship music. But we 
in America, on whom respect for tradition rests 
more or less lightly, and who move rapidly, have 
shown restlessness over the old forms, and a spirit 
of inquiry into new ones. The conservatism of the 
English organist which enables him to follow con- 
tentedly in a beaten path is totally opposed to the 
American idea. Perhaps we go to the other extreme. 
We are saturated with the modern musical spirit. 
We crave color and emotion, and our art must ex- 
press all the complexities of modern life. The temp- 
tation to let loose the floodgates of this modern wave 
of emotional music into the sacred precincts of the 
church has not always been sufficiently resisted. It 
has threatened to swamp us. Fortunately, there are 
influences at work to mitigate its force. 

The public appearances of the now famous Russian 
choir revealed the fact that an endless supply of 
new and distinctive music was awaiting us. First 
and foremost, it was found to be church music, 
untouched by sensuous, ear-tickling strains. There 
was no suggestion of the concert hall. The world, 
the flesh and the devil seemed remote. The storm 
and stress of every-day life gave place to a calm, 
unworldly repose. Mystery, like an atmosphere, 
pervaded and enchained the senses. Singularly 
enough, too, modern as much of the music was, it 
never lost its church flavor. That flavor was re- 
tained even in such a piece as the setting to "Lord, 
have mercy," which is evidently a tour de force and 
a study in dynamics. True, there are difficulties in 
the way of its performance. The rarity of the low 
bass voice makes redistribution of the parts neces- 
sary. The peculiar idiom of the music, the multi- 
plication of voice parts, the unusual key modes, the 
absence of instrumental support, all combine to test 
the excellencies of singers. It is also true that outside 
the environment of its own church too much of it 
mi^t pall on the ear. Any quality as definite in its 



characteristics as that of Russian church music 
would need contrast for its full effect. But as an 
offset to the prevailing tendency toward a sensuous 
style the music of the Russian Church stands out 
conspicuously. 

Turning to the modern Italian school, the attrac- 
tion to the church musician is more in promise than 
its fulfilment. Isolated examples of an attempt to 
improve the general tone of Italian church music 
may be found, and are encouraging signs of the 
times. Perosi is the head of a little band of men 
who are endeavoring to ameliorate the shocking 
condition of church music which until quite recently 
prevailed through Italy. Perosi himself, especially in 
his greater choral works, has combined such diverse 
styles as those of Palestrina and Wagner, although 
it must be confessed that at times the combination 
suggests old wine in new bottles. Yet the idea is 
full of possibilities. No one wants a passionate 
Palestrina or expects an impersonal Wagner, but the 
development of one style and the chastening of the 
other might in combination conceivably secure good 
results. As the effort of the Italian school may be 
expected to centre largely in the Mass, we can hope 
for but a limited supply of music for general use, 
yet such as is practical for our purpose may well 
be added to our repertoire. 

France gave us Gounod. Popular as his music is, 
it has never seemed to me entirely sincere. This 
being merely a personal opinion, it need not be ac- 
cepted. In much if not in most of his church music 
one is conscious of an effort for effect, and the effect 
is always on the surface. The dramatic instinct is 
invariably present, and one is rarely able to forget 
that the master wrote "Faust." 

As a composer of religious music he stands on a 
distinctly lower plane than the great French-Belgian, 
Cesar Franck, whose music breathes a more exalted 
ideal, and reveals a greater depth of spiritual faith 
than any modern Frenchman. No tricks of cheap 
sentiment mar his offerings to the church; they are 
worthy of Palestrina himself. We may well hope 
that the few Frenchmen who are now writing sacred 
music may take him for their model. 

Since Brahms wrote his great "Requiem" and thaf 
transcendent piece the "Schicksalslied," or "Song of 
Destiny," Germany has not largely increased the out- 
put of church music. The principal choirs there 
cultivate the motets built on classical lines, and the 
chorals still serve for general church use. Hugo 
Wolf has written some beautiful but very difficult 
modern anthems. He is generally more successful 
in his songs. Present-day German composers seem 
content to devote themselves to the production of 
orchestral and operatic works, and to rest their 
choral laurels on the great classical composers of 
their country. 

Only a few years ago American church music was 
a convenient and appropriate name for that which 
was light, frivolous and unseemly. The reproach is 
no longer warranted. It is quite true that there is 
still a vast collection of so-called American church 
music the hopeless vulgarity of which is appalling. 
But nothing is more remarkable in the history of 
church music than the splendid advance made by 
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resident composers. One of them at least rivals any 
Anglican living to-day, and an increasing number of 
highly trained and gifted men are serving the cause 
with a fidelity to church ideals and a consecration 
of purpose which bespeaks a high place for American 
church music. 

One word more. I have purposely taken a con- 
servative view of modern church music Under 
the direction of adequately trained musicians it is 
well that the later music should be given a prom- 
inent place. They are able to differentiate between 
that which is merely new and that which is both 
new and good. But the inexperienced choirmaster 
should be wary of producing anything which is un- 
proved. In any case, modern ideas of any art 
should constantly be revised by comparison with 
classic standards. Only in this way can it be seen 
whither we are tending. It is the duty of the church 
musician to preserve the integrity of church music, 
not necessarily by adherence to the letter of an old 
form, but by being sure that the spirit of any new 
form is consistent with religious worship. Modem 
church music which fulfils this condition is at once 
an aid and an inspiration. 



MUSICAL APPRECIATION AS A 
NATIONAL ASSET 

From the Viewpoint of the School and College 

By Henry Dike Sleeper 

Professor of Music, Smith College 

Not knowing the direction of thought or of 
argument which the previous speakers might take, 
I have ventured roughly to define Musical Appre- 
ciation. 

I understand this term to mean more than a love 
of music, while realizing that a genuine love of 
good music would be a national asset of immeasur- 
able value. I understand the term to refer to some- 
thing other than the ability to perform music, 
while admitting that such ability applied either to 
instrumental or vocal music, if generally present, 
would be a national asset also of immeasurable 
value. Musical appreciation implies more than a 
mere love of music and probes deeper than to the 
ability to play an instrument or to sing. To many 
who are ardent lovers of music and many who are 
well trained and skillful players of instruments, or 
singers, real appreciation of music is a sealed book. 

In the realm of speech, how often do we find that 
the preacher or the lecturer is in reality addressing 
himself to a small section of his audience — to the 
chosen few who, by mental ability, by education 
and by sympathy with his purposes are able fully 
to understand what he is trying to say. And sim- 
ilarly in literature the writer is prone to address 
himself in reality to a limited number of "gentle 
readers" who will understand his language, his 
idiom; who will not misjudge his purpose; who 
have chosen to read his writings because they wish 
to get his point of view, because they are willing 
for the time being to place themselves in his hands. 

Or consider the field of drama. We go to a 
Shakespeare revival, or a modern problem play, or 



a farce, expecting to be impressed by the wonders 
of the great poet, or to have our sympathies aroused 
by the conditions in the world of to-day, or for an 
hour of relaxation and fun. In a measure we get 
out of our evening's entertainment what we carry 
into it. And we are not bored, nor mystified, nor 
shocked. 

And so it is with a portion of a concert audience, 
but with only a portion of the ordinary audience. 
Many of us were greatly refreshed by the recital 
of yesterday afternoon (to take an example right 
at hand). We were prepared for the simplicity of 
structure of the Frescobaldi "Passacaglia" ; we 
looked for the ever-present theme, we enjoyed the 
interesting contrapuntal treatment, we welcomed 
the occasional lowered seventh degree. We were 
impressed anew by the almost modern chromatic 
treatment in some of the variations; and, further- 
more, many of us appreciated the appropriate and 
interesting registration used by the organist — ^the use 
of the delicate string tones, the contrast of the 
flutes, the occasional use of a solo reed, the volume 
and dignity of the diapasons; and we noted also 
the phrasing, the nuances, the hundred features of 
skillful interpretation, all of which combined to 
make the reading notable and impressive. 

And, again, in the Grieg number we observed the 
snap of the rhythm of the main subject, the freedom 
of style both of the writing and of the playing of the 
episodes and the transitions, the wealth of thematic 
material of the middle portion of the piece; per- 
haps some of us recalled similar abundance of mo- 
tives in the Grieg "String Quartet," or in the "Violin 
Sonatas," and to some this phase of Grieg's style 
may have suggested Schubert. And then wc may 
have noted the skill both of composer and player 
shown in the clever retransition. Many of us may 
have compared this skill with the greater mastery 
of material evidenced in a Beethoven retransition, 
and some perhaps thought momentarily of the finer 
subtlety found in Brahms. 

But others of the audience heard only the deep 
rumble of the organ, some contrasts of light and 
shade, and perhaps experienced a similar thrill in 
the full organ passages, too, that they experienced 
in last summer's most violent wind storm, or when 
they shot the chutes for the first time. And perhaps 
some simply wondered, open-mouthed, how the 
organist could play so fast and so loud, and especially 
how he could play with his feet 1 

Musical appreciation, then, implies the ability to 
hear and to recognize rhythms of all varieties, and 
the subtle changes introduced by the composer in 
their recurrent uses; to hear and to recognize mel- 
odies of all kinds, their tonalities, their relation to 
the rhythms, their development; to hear and to 
recognize harmonies of all kinds, their mode, the 
shade and light of dissonance and its resolution, 
the relation of harmonies to the rhythms and mel- 
odies co-existent and interdependent; to hear and 
to recognize tone colors of the voice, the organ, the 
orchestra ; to hear and to recognize the subtleties of 
the interpreter as he faithfully endeavors to drive 
home the impression of the piece; and musical ap- 
preciation implies a certain familiarity with typical 
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forms of composition, typical pieces illustrative oi 
these forms; some familiarity with the lives, the 
works and the purposes of the standard composers ; 
some knowledge of the characteristics of the various 
national and subnational schools, and finally some 
familiarity with accepted standards of performance 
and interpretation. 

By way of explanation of one of these topics I may 
say that the subject of subnationality — that is, the 
section of country from which a musician springs — 
is often not only of great interest, but of real im- 
portance to the student. The musical environment 
must often be taken into consideration in order to 
estimate correctly the value of a composer's works, 
or in order faithfully to interpret him to others. 
Thus the description "American" is often too gen- 
eral. The influence of Boston varies widely from 
that of New York, and that of Cincinnati or Chicago 
varies from either. 

You will not misunderstand me when I say that it 
has been a source of considerable comfort to me 
to realize during the past five months that not one 
of the great German masters of tone claimed Prussia 
as his birthplace. Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, Weber, Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Wagner, Franz, Merkel, 
Brahms, Bruch, Rheinberger, Richard Strauss, Hugo 
Wolf and scores of lesser composers have sprung 
from Saxon Germany, Bavaria, the Rhine provinces, 
Hamburg, Oldenburg, Austria and other parts of 
greater Germany, but not from Prussia. Berlin and 
other Prussian cities have supported music, some- 
times—to judge from Frederick the Great and the 
present Kaiser — in a somewhat forcible manner, to 
be sure, and Berlin in particular has drawn musicians 
from other parts of Germany and from Poland, 
Bohemia, Hungary and Russia, but only four com- 
posers of note were born in Prussia proper, in- 
cluding Brandenburg: Lortzing and Nicolai, writers 
of lighter operas now nearly forgotten; Meyerbeer, 
a Jew, born in Berlin, but working chiefly in Paris, 
and Jensen, born in Konigsberg. The Prussian civ- 
ilization seems too new, too harsh and too mechani- 
cal to produce the finest results in music. 

In thus defining musical appreciation, which is, 
in a word, musicianship, have I outlined an impos- 
sible task for the music student? Can such abilities 
ever become an asset of our own or of any other 
nation? Are we all to be Stranskys when we listen 
to the orchestra, or Catti-Gazazzas when we go to 
the opera, or Samuel P. Warrens when we hear an 
organ recital, or combine the powers of all these 
men and at once become H. E. Krehbiels? Cer- 
tainly not, and yet in our reading of English lit- 
erature, to a degree we do just this thing. We have 
become trained in a measure to appreciate what we 
read. We are not impressed by the skill evidenced 
in the spelling, or by the thickness of the book, or 
by the roll of the words. To a degree we under- 
stand — ^to a degree we appreciate what we read. We 
know what it is about. We grasp the structure of 
the sentences. We observe the skill and beauty of 
the diction, we are impressed, and correctly im- 
pressed, by the very thought of the writer. 

Now, what should be done about this matter of 



musical appreciation ? Let us first see what is being 
done already. 

Frankly, I must say that many of the efforts now 
being put forth, while commendable in intent, seem 
to me of little value. There are a few books — ^most 
of them one-sided or frankly defective; there have 
been many efforts, some almost ludicrous, made by 
enterprising manufacturers of phonographs or me- 
chanical players to arouse an interest in musical 
appreciation, and thus to sell their machines. 

But, on the other hand, educators, both in schools 
and in colleges, and many private teachers, have be- 
gun to see the real value of well-directed work in 
the appreciation of music. Here and there all over 
the country do we find in the high schools and in the 
colle ges, courses offered in Musical Appreciation, or 
in History of Music, with emphasis upon the appre- 
ciative side. What matters it that much of the work 
is experimental and perhaps even defective? If 
the need is felt deeply enough, the way will be 
made clear. Experiments will be worked through to 
a desirable conclusion, books will be written, teachers 
will be trained, skill will be acquired through the 
very impetus of the movement itself. 

It is entirely within the realm of possibility to 
train the seriously minded music student to a true 
understanding of his art, so that the pianist knows 
what his music means ; so that the organist not only 
understands his music, but understands also the pos- 
sibilities of the organ to interpret the music; so that 
the singer actually realizes that there is such a thing 
as an accompaniment, and that this accompaniment 
may be important. The singer may realize even that 
some accompaniments are more important than the 
vocal part, and may perhaps fail to turn around and 
say "a little faster" just as the accompanist thinks 
he. has caught the meaning of the composer as he 
carefully plays the introduction to the song. But this 
is almost too much to expect! 

Furthermore, school girls and boys, and college 
students who are not primarily music students may 
have their eyes and their ears opened to the depth 
of the richness of the tonal art. Perhaps they cannot 
be led far into the Elysian fields, but they can be 
taken a few steps into them, and if once they are 
faced in the right direction, we can trust to the 
power and compulsion of music itself to liad many 
of them further and further. Centuries ago Plato 
urged that every boy be given three years' instruc- 
tion upon the zither, and that all mature men should 
be trained and encouraged to sing for the welfare of 
themselves and the country. 

But now what can you do about it? I appeal to 
you as representatives of the most intelligent of the 
musical public. A person who knows the best organ 
music, and who understands registration, has gone a 
long way toward a thorough understanding of 
rhythm, of melody, of harmony, of form, of color. 
He has gone a long way toward a sound apprecia- 
tion of the greatest of all music, namely, orchestral 
music. You have experienced the value of an under- 
standing of music, and as intelligent citizens you 
should exert every influence toward arousing public 
interest and toward supporting eflForts already 
making in these directions. And Heaven knows, the 
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teacher of Musical Appreciation needs all the help 
he can get. He is bound to be discouraged at times. 
When the college student writes glowingly regarding 
Beethoven's "Midnight Symphony," meaning "Moon- 
light Sonata" ; when the schoolgirl answers the ques- 
tion, "What is an Oratorio?" by the naive reply, 
"Patrick Henry," the teacher surely must have per- 
sonal encouragement or at least cultivate a sense 
of humor. 

Those of us who are interested in school and 
college teaching have been both encouraged and dis- 
couraged over one phase of the situation. Several 
years ago we persuaded the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, the organization which is of the 
most influence in the eastern part of the country, 
regarding what studies shall be accepted for entrance 
to college, to add music as a possible one or two 
points toward the required fifteen. The board ac- 
cepted our specification in Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Theory with Piano, Voice or Violin (to my thinking 
one of the most important topics of all in its reaction 
upon school credits) and also Appreciation. After 
several years' trial two of these examination topics 
have been withdrawn because so few candidates pre- 
sented them. Those withdrawn are Counterpoint 
and Appreciation. The first may well be spared, as 
it is essentially a college study, but it is a great pity 
that the secondary schools did not rise to the oppor- 
tunity to organize sound courses in Appreciation and 
encourage students fitting for college to offer this 
topic as one of their entrance subjects. 

And here let me call your attention to a matter of 
vital importance to the educational system of our 
entire country. At the present time the Board of 
Education of the City of New York has before it a 
scheme for the teaching of music in the high schools 
presented by the high school music teachers, by 
means of which proper credit shall be given toward 
the high school diploma for courses in Musical Ap- 
preciation, History of Music and Harmony ; further- 
more, a limited credit for properly directed work in 
high school choruses, glee clubs and orchestras, and, 
best of all, a plan for the supervision and crediting 
of the systematic study of piano, violin and vocal 
music, done by accredited teachers outside the 
schools. If this step is taken, it will improve the 
status of musical education immensely; it will raise 
the average standard of music teaching; it will 
enable the student to devote time to his or her music 
study without interfering with the broader and more 
general high school education, and if New York 
makes a success of the experiment, the plan will in 
time extend throughout the United States. 

Many of our colleges and universities are already 
fully crediting music in all its branches toward the 
academic degree. It should be done in the high 
schools where hands and voices and minds are in 
the pliant and receptive condition best adapted for 
foundation work in music. 

If you men and women are in earnest regarding 
the effect of music upon the hearts of the indi- 
viduals and upon community life in general, look 
this matter up. If you have any influence, get to 
work and use it, 



WHAT CONSTITUTES A CHURCH ORGAN- 

1ST, AND WHERE ARE OUR PRESENT 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 

DEFECTIVE? 

By Everett E. Truette, Mus. Bac. 

The Programme Committee requested me to pre- 
pare and read a paper on the subject, "What Con- 
stitutes a Church Organist, and Where are Our 
Present Methods of Instruction Defective?" In 
thinking over the first half of this subject, 
"What Constitutes a Church Organist?" I find 
it a somewhat delicate subject. Most all of us who 
are present are church organists — at least, we think 
that we are — and yet there are undoubtedly many 
different kinds of church organists among us. 
Therefore it is difficult to decide just where to begin 
and just what to omit. 

"What Constitutes a Church Organist?" Briefly, 
a church organist is a man (or woman) who plays 
the organ in a church for the Sunday services of 
that church. He may do a great deal more than 
this, but he can hardly do less and have any claim 
on the title "a church organist." Many of you will 
say that this definition of "A Church Organist" is 
entirely inadequate, and yet a more specific definition 
might exclude many respected persons who claim 
the title of "A Church Organist." 

Nearly every one of us has heard of some indi- 
vidual church, which possesses only a small one- 
manual organ, with between five and eight stops, and 
perhaps only an octave and a half of pedals — a 
church which cannot support a choir and there* 
fore has only congregational singing. The man at 
the organ plays a prelude, two or three hymns and 
a postlude, to the entire satisfaction of the clergry- 
man, the officers and members of that church. As 
is customary, he bears the title of "a church organ- 
ist." Furthermore, it is possible that he supplies 
only inane improvising for his preludes and post- 
ludes, keeps his right foot on the swell pedal all the 
time that he is at the organ, and commits innu- 
merable faults in playing the hymns, and yet the 
congregation is satisfied with him and cheerfully 
sends him the little monthly check — unless, per- 
chance, the church is five or six months in arrears. 
Notwithstanding these conditions, this man claims 
to be "a church organist." 

I remember a small church of this character in a 
New England town, where an organist from Boston 
went to play for a wedding. On arriving at the 
organ he found a cricket on the pedal board. The 
sexton explained that Miss A., who was the organist, 
was short and required the cricket on which to rest 
her feet while playing. The city organist, without 
any remark, removed the cricket and proceeded to 
try the organ, playing Mendelssohn's "Wedding 
March." The sexton watched his pedalling curi- 
ously, and finally broke out, "So you use them things 
down there. Our organist never uses them, and I 
supposed they were only for ventilation." She was 
called "a church organist." 

Each one of us probably can name some other 
small church where the conditions of the church arc 
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similar, and yet where the organist plays modest and 
appropriate compositions for his preludes and post- 
ludes, playing them correctly and in good taste; on^ 
who renders the hymns correctly and effectively. 
This organist performs the functions of his position 
as well as is possible under the conditions. He is 
**a church organist." Many of you instantly think 
that a qualifying adjective would settle this question 
at once. Possibly, but your programme committee 
expressly did not apply any qualifying adjective to 
the subject. 

A third illustration : A large metropolitan church, 
with a modern four-manual organ. A large choir, 
consisting of a mixed chorus of 40 or more voices, 
with an efficient solo quartet. A pastor who preaches 
sermons of exceptional force and interest. A con- 
gregation which is most exacting in its demands 
from both pulpit and choir gallery — one which re- 
quires artistic results, both in conception and execu- 
tion, whether it be in the adornment of auditorium, 
the sermons or the music. The requirements for 
the organist of such a church are of a character 
which surely gives him the title of "a church organ- 
ist," if he acceptably fills the position. 

A fourth illustration: A Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral with a boy choir. A rector of authority, 
who preaches, practices, and demands strict imper- 
sonality in everything connected with the church. 
A church where magnetism, spontaneity or anything 
bordering on oratory in the pulpit would be frowned 
upon and summarily repressed; where any organ 
music of a decided character, any solo singing, ex- 
cept the short phrases in the proper anthems, or any 
individuality of whatsoever kind in the music must 
be excluded. A church which demands the greatest 
capability from the organist in boy-choir training 
and the most extensive familiarity with the tradi- 
tions, propriety, forms and other requirements of 
the Episcopal Church. The man who acceptably fills 
this position is certainly "a church organist." 

I might continue to enumerate many other kinds 
of church organists. I suspect that there are more 
than "57 varieties." Each illustration would portray 
a church organist, but each one would be so differ- 
ent from all the others that it seems to me we must 
hesitate in stating just what constitutes a church 
organist. 

In a majority of our churches the organist is also 
the choirmaster. Hence, for convenience, I use only 
the term organist, referring to both organist and 
choirmaster. 

The requirements of the different churches are 
varied, and no individual church requires every ca- 
pability which can be mentioned. For instance, the 
character of the duties of the organist in an Epis- 
copal cathedral, with a boy choir, is quite different 
from that of an organist in some small non-liturgical 
church with only a quartet choir. The organist's 
duties in a large evangelical church with a mixed 
chorus and quartet differ from those in a small 
country church which has only a voluntary chorus 
of doubtful capability. The organist of a large 
Catholic church with a male choir, where only Gre- 
gorian music is sung, would be obliged to remold 
his customs and ways if he were transferred to a 



small out-of-town Protestant church. The music 
of the synagogues, the Lutheran churches and vari- 
ous special denominational churches demands differ- 
ent capabilities in the organist. Furthermore, not all 
the differences are in the different denominations, 
for there are wide differences in individual churches 
of any one denomination. 

As the organist is engaged by the officers of a 
church to supply and direct the music of that indi- 
vidual church, it is sine qua non that he must give 
satisfaction to the officers and members of that par- 
ticular church, irrespective of the tastes and opinions 
of the members of other churches. While a well- 
schooled and competent organist will naturally exert 
his own personality on the music of whatever church 
he happens to be connected with, it is a question how 
far that influence can be exercised with safety when 
his ideas run contrary to the long-established taste 
of that particular church body. 

Perhaps you have all heard of the rector in a 
country church who engaged an organist from a 
neighboring city and proceeded to make known his 
wishes relative to the music in this fashion : **Now, 
three minutes before half-past you must play a little 
on the organ, for three minutes, then announce the 
opening hymn, after which the choir and congre- 
gation will sing it, while I am entering and taking 
my place." The organist, wishing to be sure of his 
ground, asked, "What shall I play?" meaning what 
character of music, to which the rector snapped out, 
"Oh, don't play anything; just keep the organ going 
for three minutes." 

For about ten years it was my privilege to officiate 
as organist in one of the synagogues in Boston. Pre- 
vious to my first service in that synagogue, the rabbi, 
who was an enthusiast for the spiritual welfare of 
his people, rather a shining example in his familiarity 
with the King's English, went over the ritual with 
me to explain various details. At one point in the 
ritual the rabbi wished me to play a short organ 
piece during the silent devotion. I asked him about 
its character, and he replied that something quiet 
would do. I thought that I understood and re- 
marked, "Something rather solemn." He replied, 
"Not exactly; make it solemn, but brilliant." I had 
to confess that here was a defect in my instruction, 
for I did not know how to "make it solemn but 
brilliant." 

Have we not all heard of the church where the 
curtains must be drawn if the sun shines, where 
the furnace fire is extinguished if the church hap- 
pens to get warm, where no one speaks above a 
whisper, where a smile would be an unpardonable 
sin, where the Doxology must be sung with a low 
voice, and where it would cause consternation if 
the choir should "Praise the Lord with a loud 
voice"? What constitutes "a church organist" in 
such a church? 

If it were possible to establish a narrow and posi- 
tive channel, within which the music of every church 
in the country, irrespective of size or creed, could 
be kept, it would be a much easier task to name 
the requirements and standards for "a church organ- 
ist." Under existing conditions certain qualifications 
which are commendable, and are absolutely necessary 
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in some churches, are considered objectionable in 
other churches. 

Having considered the difference in the music and 
requirements of the organists in different churches, 
let us for a moment consider the necessary qualifi- 
cations for a church organist in one particular 
church. 

A large metropolitan evangelical church, which 
possesses a large modern organ and a chorus choir 
with a solo quartet. Let us first consider the organ 
playing ; second, the choir directing and accompany- 
ing, and third, various other necessary qualifications. 

Such an organist surely ought to have sufficient 
organ technic to be able to render the organ com- 
positions and accompaniments which are required 
of him from time to time in a manner beyond criti- 
cism. He need not necessarily be a concert organist, 
though if he is a capable concert organist, his playing 
of the more difficult parts of the music of that church 
will be greatly enhanced by his easy and proper exe- 
cution of it. 

He should have a repertoire of organ music suffi- 
ciently large and varied for all the occasions which 
may arise. The more extended his repertoire is, the 
more satisfactory will be his rendering of even his 
simple preludes and postludes, and if, perchance, he 
is called upon to give an organ recital in the church, 
he will be able to select a programme of which he 
need not be ashamed. 

He should have a knowledge of the tonal part of 
an organ, and sufficient taste to select and use com- 
binations which are adequate, satisfactory and pleas- 
ing. A knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of the acoustics of organ pipes will be a valuable aid. 
He should have some knowledge of the construction 
of the organ in general and of his own particular 
organ. The more knowledge on this subject he has 
the better. Too many organists do not know the 
difference between the swell box and the tremulant. 
Many annoying catastrophes in church- services could 
be prevented if the organist knew enough about the 
inside of his organ to be able to stuff a newspaper 
in the mouth of some ubiquitous pedal pipe or to 
find and remove some small pipe of high pitch which 
persists in attracting attention after the Amen. 

I was once playing for a service in a suburban 
church on a small organ, with tracker action. In 
the midst of the anthem more than half of the pedal 
pipes began to sound simultaneously, causing an 
abrupt ending of the anthem. While the minister 
attempted to read the scripture lesson during the 
continued rumble I entered the organ chamber and 
at the back of the organ I found a large black cat, 
which had crawled in and lain down upon the track- 
ers of the pedal organ, causing a large number of 
the pipes to speak in remonstrance. Removing that 
cat ended the disturbance and allowed the second 
anthem to be sung without interruption. 

Now. this experience does not indicate any great 
knowledge of the construction of the organ, but 
another illustration will at least indicate the value 
of knowing what not to do. The organist of a 
certain church knew that the Oboe and Cornopean 
were reed stops. On a Sunday morning one pipe 
in the Cornopean croaked and rattled badly, much 



to his distress. He obtained of the sexton an oil 
can, went up into the swell box and poured about 
a teaspoonful of oil into the pipe, thinking that this 
would stop the rattling. I presume that it did, etc. 

To return to our illustration, our organist should 
be familiar with a large and varied amount of the 
necessary choir music. He should be able to direct 
the choir with authority, and yet with the utmost 
patience. He should possess ideas, be able to impart 
them to the singers and, by means of firmness tem- 
pered with amiability, succeed in obtaining the de- 
sired results without any friction. By his person- 
ality he should enable the singers to do their best, 
instead of frightening them into unwilling sub- 
mission. He must be an expert in directing singers 
collectively, so that they will always respond to his 
smallest suggestions and give him their undivided 
attention and support. He must have taste and judg- 
ment in selecting choir music which will be appro- 
priate in style and character, and which will be within 
the capabilities of his choir. 

In his accompaniments he should know when to 
follow as well as when to lead. He should be able 
to adapt himself to the idiosyncrasies of his soloists 
and yet keep them within reasonable bounds. Suffi- 
cient tact will enable him to decide when not to 
assert his authority. He can assist them in many 
ways and at the same time be personally benefited 
by their willingness to co-operate with him in his 
interpretation of the choir selections. 

One of the most necessary attainments is the 
ability to read at sight readily. Beyond the con- 
venience of being able to read at sight, this capability 
is a valuable assistance in all accompanying and 
directing, as it enables the accompanist to follow all 
the voice parts, and to see at a glance just what is 
needed in any one part to strengthen a weak place 
or to aid the entrance of the part in an important 
lead. The ability to read correctly from full vocal 
score is of course essential. 

A general knowledge of voice production is of 
much value, though the organist who is too positive 
and assertive with this knowledge is apt to endanger 
the unified confidence of the members of his choir, 
as they may happen to be pupils of various vocal 
teachers with widely varying methods. With a boy 
choir the conditions are different, and voice placing 
and voice production must then be carefully and 
minutely dwelt upon. 

Our organist should have a general knowledge 
of harmony, especially of modulation, and a knowl- 
edge of counterpoint will be a great aid in many 
ways. From his knowledge of harmony he will not 
only be able to modulate easily and gracefully, but 
will be able to correct the errors in printed music, 
which are numerous, and, furthermore he will easily 
grasp the musical content of the choir music and 
the thoughts of the composer. 

He should be able to improvise acceptably and 
yet he should not be so impressed with his inspira- 
tions as to forget that the average congregation 
will not enjoy them for preludes and postludes 
fifty-two Sundays in the year. An ability to trans- 
pose at sight is of great assistance on many occa- 
sions, though the change of key so materially changes 
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the key-color that it should be used with much dis- 
cretion. 

Such an organist should have an ambition to 
excel, and should never descend to perfunctory meth- 
ods. He should be eclectic in his tastes, versatile in 
his capabilities, tolerant of the different ideas of 
other organists, and above all, he should possess tem- 
perament, poise and sound judgment. 

If we transfer our illustration from an evangelical 
church to an Episcopal church with a boy choir, 
many of the requirements which have been enu- 
merated will be somewhat modified, some of them 
will be omitted, and many others will be added. 
Most of all, the organist must be conversant with 
the traditions as well as with the ritual of this 
long-established church. He must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the objects, style and character of 
the various canticles, responses and anthems, which 
are associated with the different periods of the 
church year. In this connection, some one has well 
said that the organist of an Episcopal church above 
all things must know "which, when and why." The 
development and training of the boys' voices requires 
from the organist a special capability, and an ex- 
perience which he cannot obtain with any other 
kind of a choir. It is necessary to treat the boys and 
their woVk in an entirely different manner from that 
of the members of the mature mixed choirs. 

I am conscious of the fact that many organists will 
disagree with me regarding some of the require- 
ments which I have named. Some of those who 
are in sympathy with the ritual and music of the 
Catholic Church will not accept the list of require- 
ments which I have named for an organist of an 
Episcopal church with a boy choir. Some of those 
who have always played in an Episcopal church will 
.look askance at many of the requirements which I 
have named for an organist of a large evangelical 
church. 

It seems to me that one of the requirements which 
I have mentioned should be written in capital letters, 
for the organist of any church of any sect or size. 
That is "toleration." It seems to me to be the 
height of folly for the organists of any one sect, 
or for the clergy and laity of that sect, for that 
matter, to claim a monopoly of all the proper church 
music and methods; to claim that only within the 
churches of that denomination can one hear music 
which is devotional and suitable for the worship of 
God. It is not a difficult task to pick out individual 
churches of every sect in which the work of the 
organist from any point of view, is simply bad. 
Per contra, there are individual churches of every 
sect whose music is selected, arranged and rendered 
in a most artistic fashion, and, at the same time, 
is rendered in a devout and reverential manner, ac- 
cording to the position which music occupies in the 
services of these churches. 

For the organist of a congregational church to 
publicly disapprove of the chancel, reredos and 
lights of an Episcopal church, or for the organist 
of an Episcopal church to criticise the pulpit, pastor, 
organist, choir and organ, which in many Congre- 
gational churches occupy the position of the chancel 
just referred to, seems to me to be a species of 



bigotry, on a parallel with the remarks of those who 
make the same denunciatory criticism of the style 
and character of the music which is customary in 
the churches of any other denomination than their 
own. 

It has become the fetish of many critics of organists 
and of church music to characterize a correct and 
artistic rendering of an anthem or an organ com- 
position in a church service as reprehensible. If 
such a rendering evokes any admiration by its per- 
fection, these critics immediately denounce it as 
irreverant and stamp the organist and singers with 
a vain desire to show off. If the singing of the 
choir commands admiration by the perfection of its 
rendering, is it necessarily any the less devout? 
May not the organist and every member of such 
a choir be earnest churchmen and churchwomen and 
yet pay the strictest attention to the artistic render- 
ing of the music? Is the rendering of the anthem 
irreverent because every member of the choir sings 
his or her part correctly ; because the Attack of each 
phrase is perfect, the release of each last note of 
the phrases is crisp ; because the crescendi are grad- 
ual, and even in all the parts, and the diminuendi are 
likewise perfect ; because the forte passages are sung 
loudly and the piano passages sung softly ? Why not 
question the preaching of the minister or the rector 
because he pronounces his words with careful pre- 
cision, emphasizes his points, raises his voice in his 
climaxes, and lowers his voice perceptibly in certain 
instances? If God has given him a strong and im- 
pressive voice, and he has the ability to use it to 
advantage in impressing his thoughts upon his con- 
gregation, and his hearers are stirred and electrified 
by his preaching, is he exhibiting a desire to show 
off? . . . 

Now, as to the defects in the present methods of 
instruction. It goes without saying that in many 
individual cases there are numerous defects in the 
instruction, but in general it seems to me that three 
important defects in our present methods of in- 
struction are quite common. 

I fear that the greatest defect in the present 
method of instruction must be laid at the doors of 
the officers and members of many of our churches, 
as they are, in a large measure, responsible for that 
defect. If they are ignorant, or, to put it more 
mildly, indifferent, as to what constitutes good organ 
playing, good accompanying, good choir directing, 
good hymn playing, and good schooling in all the 
closely allied subjects, what inSucement is there for 
the organist to strive to attain a higher standard? 

A capable, well-schooled and experienced organist 
applies to a church committee for the position of 
organist and choirmaster. Some weeks after his 
hearing he learns that the church has engaged Mr. 
John Smith White Brown, who is a pianist with an 
excellent reputation as such, but who has never 
devoted a dozen hours of his life to any kind of 
study or practice of the organ per sc, its use in 
church as an accompanying instrument, the music of 
the organ or the music of the church. 

Another church engages a second cousin of the 
chairman of the music committee, whose capabilities 
are not yet even discovered, without giving a hear- 
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ing to any candidate, no matter what his reputation 
or recommendations happen to be. 

A third church, whose organist, after twenty-five 
or thirty years' honorable service, has resigned, ele- 
vates the young man who has been playing the 
hymns on the piano in the Sunday-school to the 
position of organist. He never before touched an 
organ, but he can learn while others wait. 

What effect do these incidents have on students 
who ought to devote months and years in study in 
order to perfect themselves for an engagement as 
organist in a prominent church? 

Such occurrences are more numerous than many 
of us realize. Is it a wonder that organ teachers 
have numerous applications every year from would- 
be pupils whose first question is: "Can you get me 
a position as organist in some church so that I can 
commence the study of the organ?" 

Now, as to the other two defects. In order to 
make myself perfectly clear, I wish to name two 
distinct classes of organists, and there are many 
in each class. The first class consists of those who 
are excellent organ players, who have organ technic 
in abundance, a large repertoire, and have had much 
experience in giving organ recitals ; but who possess 
only a meagre equipment for directing and training 
a large church choir or for selecting and arranging 
the music for the services of the church. 

The second class which I wish to name consists of 
those who, from a combination of circumstances, 
have become good choirmasters, but whose organ 
splaying, whether in the preludes, postludes or the 
accompaniments, exhibits hardly a single commend- 
able feature. 

Regarding the first class which I have named it 
is only necessary to compare the amount of time 
which they have devoted to perfecting themselves in 
organ playing with the amount of time which they 
have given in preparing themselves for choir work. 
When this comparison is made, what else can we 
expect? Whether they have been taught in an insti- 
tution or by a private instructor, the organists in 
this class have generally studied half a dozen hymns 
for perhaps a week or two, and are then stamped 
as well versed in hymn playing. If they proceed 
with their organ study, without playing in church 
for six months or more, they forget two-thirds of 
the points which the teacher has conscientiously im- 
pressed upon them, with the result which you can 
readily imagine. So is it with their study of accom- 
panying anthems. Tfie teacher shows them the order 
of service in the liturgical churches, but how much 
of this do they remember a month hence? In the 
meantime their organ study has gone on daily with 
unabated application, and each month they have 
become better organ players, but how about their 
preparation for church work? If, during their 
study, they have been so fortunate as to have some 
kind of a church position, where they could each 
week apply the principles which have been taught 
them, and they were imbued with a desire to be 
thorough, they would soon have passed entirely out- 
side of this class of organists, which I have called 
the first class in my illustration. The point which 
I wish to make is, that insufficient time and applica- 



tion are given to the study of the requirements of 
church work; that this amount of time is entirely 
out of proportion to the amount of time given to 
the study of organ playing pure and simple. 

Undoubtedly some of these organists make vain 
efforts to exploit their organ playing and their 
organs in their preludes and postludes. It may be 
very evident that their greatest aim is to show oflT ' 
their personal capabilities as organ players, and yet 
it seems to me that an organist should not necessarily 
be scored every time that he produces an agreeable 
sound or uses an agreeable combination. Let the 
organist have all due credit for everything that he 
does well, but he must see to it that he does not 
display a great deficiency in other directions. 

In speaking of the second class of organists, to 
which I have referred, a word of preliminary ex- 
planation is necessary, for you will ask how any 
one can become a good choirmaster with so little 
knowledge of the organ? Just as "some men arc 
born great, some acquire greatness," etc., so are 
some men born natural choirmasters while others 
acquire this capability. Then, again, occasionally a 
small youth in a boy choir is the germ which be- 
comes a natural choirmaster. His years as a boy 
soprano, and his return to the choir after his voice 
has changed and become settled, have helped ta 
develop the ability which, though natural, was for 
a time dormant. After all the years of training 
he became a capable choirmaster with perhaps only a 
small knowledge of organ playing and little or no 
capability in that direction. 

Inasmuch as the accompaniments of the various 
parts of a church service are all played on the 
organ, they naturally come under the head of organ 
playing and it seems to me that they should be 
treated as such. It seems to me that any legato 
scale, arpeggio or running passage should be played 
exactly the same in an anthem as in an organ com- 
position, provided the tempo is the same in each 
case. It should be played clearly, correctly and 
legato. Right here, it seems to me, is one of the 
great defects in the present methods of instruction. 
The best choirmaster in the world will not escape 
criticism if he never plays intervals larger than 
seconds, on the pedal organ, legato; or if he makes 
no pretence of giving any attention to the use of the 
pedal organ, but hits a note now and then if his 
left foot happens to be over it at the proper moment. 
Referring to the legato scale, arpeggio or running^ 
passage, many organists say: "It is only an accom- 
paniment," and they proceed to play it "any old way,"" 
if you will pardon the slang, which perfectly de- 
scribes the method. To be more explicit, you are 
all familiar with that fine anthem of Martin, "Whoso- 
dwelleth under the defence of the most High." In 
the middle section of this anthem is a tenor solo, 
whose accompaniment consists principally of sus- 
tained pedal notes, legato chords in the right hand, 
and ascending scale passages in the left hand. The 
tempo mark is J =112. Now, it seems to me that 
this accompaniment should be played as carefully, 
correctly and legato, with the closest attention to- 
details, as it would be played in an organ compo- 
sition, if the tempo mark were the same J =ii2» 
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I venture to state that many of you have heard this 
passage played in a manner which would be severely 
criticised if it were in an organ composition. 

A still better illustration is the accompaniment of 
a chorus from Stainer's "Daughter of Jairus," a 
chorus which is sung separately in many churches 
at Easter time. I refer to the well-known chorus, 
"Awake, thou that sleepest." In the accompaniment 
of this chorus the rapid ascending arpeggios in the 
right hand, which in most measures extend one 
interval over the octave, have frequently tested the 
organist's capability in organ playing. We all have 
heard organists, and some of considerable repute, 
who in playing this accompaniment start off boldly 
with an attempt at these arpeggios, and finding them 
too much for their technic, change over to the simple 
chords of the voice parts. I have heard organists 
assert that such an accompaniment ought not to 
be played on the organ, and yet the same passage 
would be considered organ-like in an organ com- 
position. Others have asserted that while this pas- 
sage would be all right in an organ composition, it 
is out of place in a church service, but I notice 
that one's technical capability is apt to influence 
the opinion which is expressed. 

The point that I am aiming at in naming these 
defects, which seem to me to be quite common, is 
that many church organists of to-day do not perfect 
themselves in all the important requirements of their 
positions. They may be called specialists, excelling 
in one or two of the requirements and ignoring their 
shortcomings in other equally important require- 
ments. It is needless for me to state that whatever 
the organist is legitimately called upon to do in 
the exercise of his functions as a church organist 
ought to be well done. If he is required to improvise 
for three or four minutes on the theme of the pro- 
cessional hymn which is to follow, it of course 
should be well done. Is it always? If he is re- 
quired to play a concerted prelude of a quiet char- 
acter, like the adagio from Merkel's second sonata, 
it of course should be well played, both technically 
and tastefully. Is it always so played? If he is 
required to play a longer and nrore pretentious pre- 
lude, like the "Vision in Db" of Rheinberger, or the 
slow movement from Guilmant's fifth sonata, it 
should always be well played. Is it? If, after playing 
such a prelude perfectly, there follows an anthem with 
a somewhat difficult accompaniment, of course this 
should always be well played, both technically and 
with good taste and judgment in assisting and ac- 
companying the choir. Is it always so played? 

The American Guild of Organists aims not only 
to raise the status of the organists, but to raise the 
standard of their public work. Public services, 
which frequently are, and always should be, planned 
as models, are given in the churches of nearly every 
denomination. Organ recitals, which bear indirectly 
on the character of the service work of the indi- 
vidual by proving his capability in organ playing 
per sc, arc numerous, but it seems to me that the 
officials of the Guild as a whole might to advantage 
exercise more supervision over the programmes of 
these recitals, and thus elevate the standard to the 
point which is possible with such a working body 



of organists. "By your. ftiik's shall ye be known," 
and by our programmes shdU'we" be known. 

If the three defects in our'-pfeseift methods of 
instruction, which I have specially epxphasi%:ed, could 
be eliminated, it seems to me that most 'ot ffic' lesser 
defects would disappear. The rising organ ^t\ide^nls 
would be spurred on to a more thorough preparer-* 
tion for the coveted engagements, knowing that 
only those who best could fulfill the requirements 
would be selected. Those who held positions of 
minor importance, and were ambitious to secure 
better positions, would know that only by raising 
their own standards could they ever expect to re- 
ceive an attractive appointment as organist of any 
church of prominence. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen of the American Guild 
of Organists, we are all church organists. Each 
one of us thinks that he (or she) is about perfect, 
and that only the other fellows have imperfections. 
Perhaps we are all perfect, but it does us no harm 
to occasionally examine the imperfections of the 
other fellows, as there is a possibility (and I may 
say probability) that we will discover that many 
of the imperfections of the other fellows are really 
just as pronounced in ourselves. Let us view our- 
selves in the same mirror that we hold up to criti- 
cally examine the other fellows and take the same 
medicine which we prescribe for him. "Similia 
similihus curantur." 



THE GUILD EXAMINATIONS AND THEIR 

IMPORTANCE TO THE PRACTICAL 

ORGANIST 

By Arthur Foote 

Many expectations entertained at the time of 
the founding of he A. G. O. have been re- 
alized. The sentiment of good-fellowship that 
has grown up is unmistakable — it was only nec- 
essary to come together for us to obtain a realizing 
sense that others, earnest and efficient as we our- 
selves, were laboring in the same spirit. The influ- 
ence that we have come to exert upon the clergy, 
church authorities and others in the furtherance of 
our ideals has already become appreciable, even if 
less than there is reason to believe will be the case 
in the future. 

As regards church music (i.e., services, anthems, 
etc.). our model programmes, through performances 
and the printed medium, have had excellent effect, 
without doubt raising the standard throughout the 
country; the improvement is evident to one looking 
back over twenty years. There have been many 
programmes of high character among the great num- 
ber given at recitals, programmes of real and fine 
organ music, of both the dignified and the lighter 
sort; but there is still missionary work for the 
Guild, for we find too much that is superficial (shall 
we say simply amusing?), and an unfortunate num- 
ber of arrangements of pleasing piano pieces, in 
place of music better fitted for the king of instru- 
ments. One need not be narrow or ultra-conserva- 
tive to regret this — an organ programme can be 
varied and interesting without becoming forbidding 
or austere. Our examinations prescribe as test 
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pieces only the be.^t^oi'-pU&'Hterature, thereby exert- 
ing a wholesomCi Tfiffuence. Why could not the 
A. G. O^ perform yet another service to the cause 
we h3yfe, y^Jieirt by publishing lists of organ com- 
posi'f^ii/; iJoth of those suitable for recitals and of 
\sQ«h*as are fitted for church use? In speaking of 
•tKe programmes just referred to, it is worth while 
to say that in the N. E. Chapter it is frequently 
the case that such are submitted beforehand to 
our executive committee; very likely this is so else- 
where also. 

The question before us at this moment is that of 
our examinations. It will be granted by any one who 
looks over the list of holders of our degrees that 
a very creditable showing is made for the Guild, 
bearing witness to the judgment and ability of those 
who chose to offer themselves as candidates, while 
we must be grateful to such colleagues and to those 
who were founders or had already possessed other 
degrees for showing the way to others who will 
follow in their path. What we wish and must work 
for is that there shall be many more to pursue this 
road of righteousness. 

The surest way of exerting a beneficial influence 
on music in the church is for our members to be 
well equipped in technical ways and to have proper 
ideals and standards. We are not happy inheritors 
of old and good traditions, but must do much con- 
structive work. For matters here are different from 
what we find, e.g., in England, France or Germany. 
It must be confessed that, as in general education, 
so we are in our average musical training behind 
these countries. In our examinations we may 
well remember this, both as regards our desire to 
raise standards and our estimate of what we should" 
require of candidates. 

To be sure, examinations cannot prove every- 
thing; they do not promise that the holder of a 
degree is going to be a successful church organist, 
for much more than technical skill is requisite for 
that, but they can reasonably certify that one who 
passes the examination is able to hold his own in 
organ playing and in musical knowledge. Let us 
also not forget that such a searching examination 
as may be ideally desirable is nearly impossible of 
accomplishment; for, even as it is now, ours take 
all the time that can apparently be asked, most 
candidates being able to finish their papers only 
by the greatest exertion. We shall later see what 
sort of questions give the most trouble. 

In this country it is the exception for an organist 
to devote his whole career to the organ and to 
church work, for with many of us they are even 
matters of secondary importance, most of our days 
being given to earning our living as teachers, the 
church being regarded as an honorable and inter- 
esting side of our labors. If this be the case with 
such as have adequately prepared themselves, still 
more is it true with those who with imperfect train- 
ing do their best to play the organ and to help in 
the church. 

The great number of these last, however, dilutes 
the average efficiency of the American organist to 
an unfortunate degree ; so that we have the problem 
of our practical organist presented in a way that is 



not simple or obvious. How can our examinations 
help this matter ? How can we get a proper number 
of candidates? 

Let us look at our history. We know how the 
A. G. O. was founded by a number of persons, at 
the time representative organists, as to whose stand- 
ing and qualifications there was no reasonable ques- 
tion. A good nucleus was formed. Since then 
many members have been added through examina- 
tions. The crucial test of the organization came 
with the formation of the N. E. Chapter, when a 
radical departure was made, we being faced by the 
problem as to how to make the Chapter strong 
enough numerically, while still keeping to some 
standard. It being out of the question to immedi- 
ately expect a large number of candidates for de- 
grees, the plan, as you know, was adopted of electingr 
as simple "members" of the A.G.O. a class of per- 
sons who had not taken examinations, but who, it 
was hoped, would little by little increase the num- 
ber of Associates and Fellows. Our procedure, 
though open to criticism, was accepted and followed 
by the parent body, and thereby justified. Because 
of it we are, however, to-day faced by the fact that ai 
large preponderance of Colleagues of the A. G. O. 
have not as yet offered evidence of their qualifica- 
tions through examination, and, to make the Guild 
the power and influence that it ought to be, we must 
in every way see to it that the number of our can- 
didates is increased. 

The mere work of preparation for the examina- 
tions makes every candidate, successful or not, better 
equipped for service in the church ; moreover, how 
can we expect the clergy, church committees and 
others to value our degrees unless we ourselves 
think enough of them to consider them well worth 
working for, either as candidates ourselves or as 
teachers who encourage and drive their pupils to 
become candidates? 

It cannot be doubted that for the "practical organ- 
ist" it will be of the greatest advantage to prepare 
himself for our examinations; it will be for his 
own good to have this incentive for thorough work 
in organ playing and on the sadly neglected theo- 
retical side, while the holding of a degree must 
give him additional reputation, testifying that he is 
a well-equipped church musician. 

An excuse given for not trying for a degree (be- 
sides the always present one of insufficient leisure) 
is that the requirements are too exacting and not of 
a practical nature. May we not ask ourselves 
whether our examinations are adequate, whether 
they are fair, and whether they ask the right things, 
not forgetting (as my instructions read) that we 
are dealing with the practical organist, and mean to 
incite him to higher deeds? 

Restricting ourselves to the Assodateship, we 
may divide our points of inquiry into four parts — 
solo playing, service playing, theoretical knowledge 
and general information. 

Examiners will, I think, agree that candidates are 
more generally successful in the solo pieces than 
in the rest of the examination, being in fact less 
so as to this latter in proportion to the amount of 
theoretical knowledge required. In this particular 
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test of playing, the music, being of the approximate 
difficulty of a Rheinberger or Mendelssohn sonata, 
has only made such fair demands as to exclude the 
really inefficient. While registration should count 
to a certain extent, most emphasis should be laid on 
phrasing and rhythm. Especially should such 
unrhythmical playing as results in e.g., extending 
a measure of four beats by another half beat be 
punished severely. The proportion of marks given 
out of a possible lOO is naturally reasonably large, 
inasmuch as voluntary playing is such an important 
feature in the service. A suggestion may be made 
that an alternative piece by one of our own com- 
posers should be included, as a legitimate way of 
officially recognizing and calling attention to the 
work done among us in composition, which is grow- 
ing in importance. 

To take the other questions as they come in order, 
that for sight reading is a necessary one, but it does 
not seem to me should be made of extreme im- 
portance in the marking, i.e., a moderate degree of 
efficiency should be enough, and the test should not 
be severe. Real incapacity should be punished, but 
those of us to whom sight reading is second nature 
easily forget that some very good players and 
musicians are inexpert in this. Of even more con- 
sequence than the reading of organ music with three 
staves is that of the organ part of an anthem (as a 
thing more often demanded in practice), while the 
reading of a vocal score with four staves also seems 
important, in that an organist in rehearsing so often 
has to pick out separate voices for criticism. We 
may, however, remember that he is, in real church 
work, able to prepare himself beforehand, and con- 
sider this in the marking. 

With transposition we come to a matter about 
which there may fairly be different opinions. It is 
something that generally proves very difficult for 
our friend the practical organist, and discouraging 
to candidates. Some very ordinary musicians have 
the knack of plausible transposition, while 'others, 
who are first rate organists and excellent choir- 
masters, may be able to do comparatively little in 
this way. It would be a very good thing if organists 
were generally trained in this (as in sight reading), 
but we know that such is not the case. And is it 
absolutely fair to demand it in our service playing? 
If a singer, for instance, cannot perform the music 
as it is written, has he the right to demand that the 
organist shall atone for that lack of ability by a 
transposition of the piece? Transposition is con- 
venient; success in it should help the candidate, but 
I would not have lack of success count too heavily 
against the one who failed. 

As to harmonizing a given melody at sight, I 
cannot like it as a question for an examination. The 
practical organist whom we are considering is never 
confronted with this to do, a thing as difficult for 
such as are without the knack (or harmonic feeling) 
as it is easy for those of us who have that natural 
ability. 

On the other hand, peculiar stress should be laid 
upon the next question which we find on the exam- 
ination papers, that of the accompaniment of a 
singer (or of a song with an imaginary singer). It 



is needless to say that an organist unable to do such 
an accompaniment fairly well is a doubtful quantity, 
so far as concerns the church service. I should not 
only have this question count considerably in the 
marking, but suggest adding to it the accompaniment 
of an anthem (which could be prepared beforehand 
by the candidate, this being in no sense a test of 
sight reading). For this purpose one like Parker's 
"The Lord is my light" would be best, as allowing 
both quartet and chorus accompanying. Another 
desirable addition would be the playing of a congre- 
gational hymn tune, in which rhythm and clear-cut 
phrasing should be considered. For voluntary play- 
ing and accompanying are the two most important 
things in church, and it is absolutely necessary that 
they shall be adequately done. 

This is not true, for instance, of our next question, 
the playing from a figured bass, and it may be said 
that nowadays an organist is not required to do this 
thing in his practical work. No one pretends that 
figured bass is more than a symbol, a sort of short- 
hand, nor that it possesses a wonderful property 
whereby musicians are made or musical feeling 
cultivated; nevertheless, it does make a good test 
of the candidate's knowledge of chords and their 
inter-relations, and a fair degree of proficiency is 
easily attained, while no especial talent is called for, 
it being different in that respect from transposition, 
modulation and improvising. It is inexcusable in 
a candidate not to take the trouble to master a 
thing so comparatively simple, and failure should 
be punished. 

Really musical modulation, on the other hand, 
and still more improvisation, is to some degree a 
matter of talent. We must all of us have known 
excellent organists who did not shine in these ways. 
So that it does not seem as if very serious demands 
should be made, but that the question should be (as 
it is) restricted to obvious and simple modulations, 
such as by application can be learned by an average 
musician. Could not this question be also included 
in the paper work, as thus giving a fairer chance 
to such as may in practice rely on writing out their 
modulations and memorizing them? Part of the 
marks to be given for modulation improvised at the 
organ and part on those written out. 

Coming to the paper work, there seems to me 
to be a wide difference in the relative importance 
of the various questions. 

One of them as to which the demands should be 
exacting is the very practical one of transcribing a 
piano passage for the organ, a problem that is con- 
stantly put before the practical organist. This 
transcription need not be finely felt in an artistic 
way, but ought to meet the requirements of an organ 
style, being playable and reasonably effective; it 
should count seriously in the marking, candidates 
also being beforehand made aware of the importance 
of the matter. 

The answers to the question of adding other parts 
to a figured bass must be really good, or otherwise 
punished by a very low mark, this question being 
a perfectly fair test of knowledge of chords and 
progressions, incompetence merely signifying pre- 
vious laziness. 
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It seems, on the other hand, as if the question of 
adding other parts to an unfigured bass might be 
handled leniently, for those of us who have harmony 
pupils must have often seen that this presents diffi- 
culties that to many are very great; indeed, some- 
times never quite overcome. Again an instance of 
those who have natural talent finding it hard to 
comprehend lack of ability. 

Is this last question of great importance? The 
same may be asked as to the "writing of a i6-measure 
sentence, with certain prescribed modulations and 
cadences." I cannot help feeling that questions pre- 
supposing natural ability (or knack), and not re- 
lating to matters with which the organist is prac- 
tically concerned, should count for comparatively 
little in marking for the examination in the lesser 
degree. 

The counterpoint question should not be made of 
much difficulty; it is not easy to say how far marks 
should be assigned in proportion to the observance 
of the arbitrary rules, as the object must be rather 
to ascertain understanding of the subject, and a fairly 
ihusical and flowing counterpoint would show as to 
that. 

It is to be presumed that the questions as to 
general information always cover the important mat- 
ter of stops; not as to whether certain pipes have a 
particular kind of shape at their opening, but with 
regard to qualities of tone, the proper use of 
8-, 4-, 1 6- foot stops, etc., by groups and in com- 
bination ; how to build up from pp. to full organ 
by gradually adding stops; how to treat fugal play- 
ing in this respect; what sort of stops to use in 
accompaniment, etc. These are obviously more 
necessary things to inquire about from our prac- 
tical friend than the harmonizing of a melody at 
sight. In fact, this question about general informa- 
tion can be made one of the most important ones, 
though the hardest of all to put fairly for an exam- 
ination paper. 

As to the notice that candidates must be pre- 
pared to use the alto and tenor C clefs, it is not 
necessary to go into this subject further than to 
say that I have grave doubts as to the desirability 
of this requirement, while feeling that such a de- 
mand should be made of Fellowship candidates. 

To summarize the whole matter, there are ques- 
tions that appear to be of great consequence, and 
that should count strongly in marking a candidate: 

1st. The solo playing, of much importance in ac- 
tual church work; as a matter of fact, generally well 
prepared by the candidate. 

2d. The accompaniment of a solo piece, anthem 
and congregational tune. 

3d. Playing from figured bass, as a thing that can 
be mastered by faithful work, and as showing ability 
to think musically; of still more consequence being 
the writing from figured bass, failure in this last 
disclosing real ignorance. 

4th. The writing of an organ arrangement of a 
pianoforte passage, an extremely good and fair test. 

On the other hand, laying somewhat less stress on : 

1st. Sight reading of organ music written on 
three staves, and of vocal music with four staves, 



desirable though these things are, and making of 
still less importance — 

2d. Transposition and modulation. 

3d. Harmonizing a melody at sight. 

4th. Writing the other parts to an unfigured bass, 
and writing a musical sentence of 16 measures. 

5th. General information, except as touching ques- 
tions of a practical bearing; and 

6th. Counterpoint, and the C clefs. 

There is no doubt that the number of candidates 
is disappointingly small ; may we not somewhat look 
at the matter from the point of view of the person 
who would like to take the examination, and to 
whom (perhaps wrongly) it appears that questions 
are asked for which he cannot really prepare him- 
self by working; who, in a word, is our "practical 
organist," without talent for certain things which 
he finds demanded? We know that it is in the 
paper work, and in such matters as lie outside of 
real work in the church, that candidates mostly fail ; 
we also rightly wish to raise our standard, in this 
direction as indeed in all ways. Our problem is how 
to do that and at the same time get a fairly large 
number of candidates. The solution is not easy, 
and must not be obtained by really lowering the 
standard. My point is that we might do something 
in that direction by laying more stress upon the 
practical side and less upon certain desirable but 
not so necessary things, gradually increasing our 
demands as might be found practicable. All of which 
is submitted in the earnest desire that the usefulness 
and glory of the A. G. O. shall grow, as well as its 
power for good in the church. 



THE GUILD EXAMINATION 

By Warren R. Hedden 

Chairman of Examination Committee 

With your kind permission I will attempt to 
give a short review of the subject of exam- 
inations for granting diplomas or certificates to 
organists. For many years, as every one knows, 
universities in various parts of the world have held 
examinations at stated periods for persons who de- 
sire to attain to the degree of Bachelor of Music 
and Doctor of Music, but the idea of holding exam- 
inations for organists exclusively is of comparatively 
recent date, at least in English-speaking countries. 

In 1866 the Royal College of Organists in England 
instituted their annual examination by testing seven 
candidates for Fellowship, of whom only two passed. 
In 1872 they instituted semiannual examinations. 
During the first thirteen years those candidates who 
attained a high standard of marks were awarded 
the Fellowship, and those whose marks were less 
distinguished, but still satisfactory, became associates. 

At their examination in 1881 the Royal College 
instituted different tests for the two classes. 

At the present time they examine in the neigh- 
borhood of 400 candidates every year for the Asso- 
ciateship and 250 to 300 candidates for the Fellow- 
ship. 

This state of affairs indicates that the musical 
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profession in England has accepted the scheme as 
a very important factor in the evolution of the art 
of the organist in that country. 

In the list of men who have passed the exam- 
inations of the Royal College you will find the names 
of Sir J. F. Bridge, organist of Westminster Abbey; 
Dr. A. H. Mann, of Kings College, Cambridge; 
W. G. Alcock, of the Chapel Royal, St. James 
Palace, London; Dr. C. W. Pearce; E. H. Lemare; 
the late J. Humphrey Auger, of Toronto; Leopold 
Stokowski, and many other well-known musicians, 
including some Americans. Surely such practical 
men as these would not have taken those examina- 
tions unless they had a high opinion of the value 
of the diploma. The tests are severe. 

In the year 1908 only 35 candidates for the Fel- 
lowship were passed out of a total of 2^^, and only 
80 Associates were passed out of a total of 350 
candidates. 

About twenty years ago our American founders 
conceived the idea of establishing an organization 
of this character in this country. 

The majority of our founders were not men whose 
training had been along the strictly English lines; 
in fact, a number of them had pursued their studies 
in Germany and France, but they recognized the 
fact that the Englishmen had evolved a soundly 
practical scheme for the elevation of the general 
plane of efficiency among organists, and they 
adopted it. 

We have a goodly number of members in Canada. 
Many of them are Fellows or Associates of the 
Royal College. 

I venture to think that their enrollment under our 
American banner is an indication of the fact that 
we are, in their opinion, on the right track. 

In 1914 the increase in the number of our can- 
didates amounted to 42 per cent, above the preceding 
year. 

In 1913 we held examinations in 13 centres, and 
in 1914 we had 16, as follows : New York City, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, D. C, 
Cleveland, Oberlin, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Ore., and Toronto, Canada. 

While this is gratifying, I regret to say that we 
had very few candidates from some of the oldest 
Chapters of the Guild. 

I think that all of us will agree that an exam- 
ination should exact a little more than the ordinary 
requirements of every-day work. We value a di- 
ploma more highly when we know that it has been 
gained by some proficiency in lines which are fur- 
ther advanced than those of the least resistance. 

Every item of our requirements is very carefully 
considered by the committee, and I see no way in 
which they may be mitigated without injustice to 
our Fellows and Associates. If we are to have an 
easier examination we must institute a third class 
of academic membership, for which we must devise 
an appellation for the successful candidates, who, 
I am sure, would be numerous. 

In closing I wish to say a word in relation to a 
matter which is not connected with the subject of 
our examinations. 



During my Wardenship some years ago a com- 
mittee of ways and means was appointed to devise 
plans for raising funds to support the work of the 
Guild. This committee did very good work, but we 
should have financial backing from persons outside 
of the Guild. 

We see wealthy people endowing various musical 
enterprises. Why should not the Guild have an 
endowment? The Royal College in London has a 
large building with an organ and examination rooms 
and offices for officials. Why should not we be able 
to support something of this sort? I hope that this 
matter will be considered with increasing interest 
by our members as time goes on, so that the Guild 
will not always be as poor as Job's turkey. 



PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 

At the recent 32d public service in the Church 
of the Advocate, the introduction of certain forms 
of secular music into religious service was deplored 
by the Rev. Henry Martyn Medary, who condemned 
the use of music as a bait to unaccustomed church- 
goers. "The element of beauty is desirable in the 
church and in the service," said Mr. Medary, "and, 
of course, we shall have beautiful music. But it 
should be essentially religious in spirit." At the 
above service there was a chorus of 150 voices, 
made up of he choirs of ten Episcopal Churches 
under the direction of S. Wesley Sears. A. Gordon 
Mitchell and George Alexander West presided at 
the organ. 



NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 

Following is a list of the coming events of the 
chapter : 

Jan. 3. — 33d Recital at the Harvard Club. 
6. — Social Meeting. 

8. — 55th Service, Porter Church. Brockton. 
II. — 56th Service, First Baptist Church, New- 
ton Centre. 
20. — 57th Service, First Church, Boston. 
26. — 34th Recital, First Unitarian Church, New 
Bedford. 
Feb. 10. — Annual Dinner, Hotel Vendome, Boston. 

28. — 58th Service, Second Church, Holyoke. 
Mar. 7. — 59th Service, Mt. Holyoke College, Holy- 
oke. 
14. — 6oth Service, Trinity Church. Springfield. 
May 5. — 61 st Service, Harvard Church. Brookline. 
13. — 62d Service, Christ Church, Fitchburg. 
20. — 63d Service, Christ Church, Andover. 



SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 

On December 7 a short meeting was held to com- 
plete arrangements for the coming public service at 
All Saints* Church. Pasadena, after which the chap- 
ter in a body attended their 15th public recital at 
St. Paul's Pro Cathedral, Los Angeles. Mrs. Car- 
roll B. Smith. Mr. Geo. A. Mortimer and Mr. 
Ernest Douglass being the organists, assisted by the 
Pro Cathedral Choir. 



MISSOURI CHAPTER 

.'\t a recent meeting of the chapter arrangements 
were made to have the Dean. William John Hall, 
represent them at the New York Convention, .^t 
this largely attended meeting, a "Code of Ethics," 
the object of which is to prevent friction and pro- 
mote harmony among the members of the chapter 
in their professional intercourse with each other, 
was adopted and will be published shortly. 



Oiving to the Convention Report, other Guild 
Notes for December and January will appear in our 
next issue. 
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Great Itloaeni Composers no. 6 

By DAiSiiEL Gre(K)ry Mason 
CHOPIN 

EARLY LIFE 

IREDERIC CHOPIN, born March 
I, 1809, in Zelozowa Wola, a small 
village near Warsaw in Poland, 
was the third child and only son 
of Nicholas Chopin, a French emigre, and 
his PoHsh wife, Justina Kryzowska. At the 
time of his son's birth Nicholas was serving 
as private tutor in the family of the Countess 
Skarbek, but the following year he accepted 
a position as professor of French in the War- 
saw Lyceum and moved with his family to 
the capital. For a few years the conditions 
of life must have been difficult. Napoleon 
was at the height of his career and no one 
knew where his armies would strike next. 
In 1 814, however, the Congress of Vienna 
brought about a more settled condition of 
things. The Kingdom of Poland was estab- 
lished under the suzerainty of Russia, and the 
national life began to recover some of its lost 
prosperity. Nicholas Chopin was put at the 
head of a private preparatory school. From 
now on the family prospered. Distinguished 
visitors came to the city and were introduced 
into their circle. Poets, musicians, scholars 
and statesmen frequented their home. Except 
in the Mendelssohn household, nowhere do 
we find more congenial surroundings for an 
artist's youth than these which young Chopin 
enjoyed. 

Like the Mendelssohn family, the Chopin 
children were all talented, and were con- 
stantly getting up festivals, plays and con- 
certs for the entertainment of their elders. 
Frederic, who was an accomplished pianist at 
eight and a composer almost as early, took a 
prominent place in these family parties. At 
the same time he had begun playing in public, 
sometimes before the Grand Duke, and even, 
a little later, before the Emperor Alexander 
himself, who was so pleased with the young 
artist that he presented him with a diamond 
ring. 

But in spite of his extraordinary precocity 
and the praise which was heaped upon him, 
Chopin was then, and always continued to be, 
singularly free from vanity, seeing clearly 
that, however much he might seem to out- 
siders to have accomplished, he was still far 



below the standard of excellence which his 
own genius set as his ideal. 

During his boyhood and youth we read 
much of his sunny, playful, sensitive tempera- 
ment. His health was not robust, and he was 
not fond of boisterous sports or long walks, 
but he was not ill or morbid, and was re- 
markable for a "sparkling effervescence that 
manifested itself in all sorts of fun and mis- 
chief." He could laugh at himself and at 
his own lack of physical prowess ; as when he 
wrote one of his boy friends saying that he 
let his horse go where it pleased, sitting on 
it, like a monkey, with fear, and that in 
driving he always took a back seat for safety. 

His teachers in music were Zywny in piano 
playing and Eisner in theory and counter- 
point. W^e find little evidence of their capa- 
bilities as musicians, but they both seem to 
have had an intuition of the method to pur- 
sue with the sensitive genius entrusted to 
them, and left it to develop naturally with as 
little coercion from them as possible. As a 
result, although Chopin never became a mas- 
ter of counterpoint or of the larger forms 
of musical composition, he worked out for 
himself, in a limited field, a peculiarly per- 
fect musical expression. It is quite possible 
that had he been left in the control of more 
technically competent but less imaginatively 
sympathetic instructors the genius which 
flowed in his incomparable art might have 
been smothered under the formalism of classic 
rules. 

In 1828 Chopin visited Berlin, and we read 
in his letters of his seeing Mendelssohn and 
Spontini, and of his shame at mistaking the 
great Alexander von Humboldt for a foot- 
man. The next year he spent two months in 
Vienna, where he gave his first foreign con- 
cert and was showered with praise and com- 
pliments as he was wont to be in Warsaw. 

LIFE IN PARIS 

But it was not until his arrival in Paris in 
1831, which was to be his home for the rest 
of his short life, that his independent artistic 
life began. Until then his work had been 
tentative, a docile imitation of the masters 
until he should learn for himself the lan- 
guage in which they spoke. Only now did 
he show himself a finished virtuoso and a 
mature artist. 

It had originally been his intention to con- 
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tinue his studies under some famous master 
in Paris. He therefore went immediately 
on his arrival to see the great teacher Kalk- 
brenner. It is characteristic of the young 
artist's modesty that although Kalkbrenner 
made the almost prohibitive stipulation that 
the lessons must continue for three years 
Chopin seriously considered the proposal, and 
only decided against it on the advice of his 
old teacher Eisner. 

Early in 1832 he made his debut before a 
Parisian audience in a concert in aid of the 
Polish refugees. He was immediately recog- 
nized as a unique genius among the musicians, 
and his position was at once established in 
artistic circles. "Evening after evening," 
says Mr. Hadow, "was occupied with visi- 
tors or filled with invitations; pupils began 
to present themselves; concert managers so- 
licited his services, and before long he shared 
with Liszt the honor of being the most fash- 
ionable musician of the day." It speaks well 
for his wisdom that all this neither confused 
nor unduly elated him. "If I were more silly 
than I am," he wrote, "I might imagine my- 
self a finished artist ; but I feel daily how 
much I have still to learn." In spite of the 
temptation to lead the life of a virtuoso and 
earn easily both praise and money, he settled 
down to the drudgery of teaching and study, 
and soon the appearance of some of his most 
characteristic compositions justified his deci- 
sion. 

METHOD OF WORK 

Heretofore his compositions though per- 
sonal enough in inspiration had been some- 
what conventional in form. Even the "La ci 
darem la mano" Variations (Op. 2), which 
had called forth Schumann's enthusiastic 
"Hats off, gentlemen, a genius!" had not 
shown that entire mastery of his material 
which his work now attained in the series of 
short pieces, mazurkas, waltzes, polonaises, 
etudes, preludes and nocturnes where his 
genius found its characteristic expression. 

That the perfection of these veritable gems 
was no matter of chance, but the result of 
painstaking labor, is proved by a description 
of his method of work given some time later 
by George Sand. "He shut himself up in his 
room for whole days," she writes, "weeping, 
walking, breaking his pens, repeating and al- 
tering a bar a hundred times, writing and 
effacing it as many times, and recommencing 



the next day with a minute and desperate 
perseverance." And with all his labor he was 
never satisfied with the result, and always 
saw what he had striven to express still be- 
yond his powers. The original character of his 
music, which depends largely for its effect on 
the penumbra of dissonant tones which he 
brings to our notice grouped about his melo- 
dies, gave him, moreover, a more delicate and 
nerve-racking problem than that of the less 
subtle writers of piano music who had pre- 
ceded him. 

In 1836-7 Chopin suffered a severe attack 
of influenza, a premonition of the pulmonary 
trouble which eventually brought about his 
death. A year later, being ordered south by 
his physician, he made the ill-fated visit to 
the Island of Majorca with his friend George 
Sand (Madame Dudevant) and her children, 
from which he returned permanently broken 
in health. Hereafter, during the twelve years 
which remained to him, his life was a con- 
stant struggle to accomplish his work under 
the handicap of increasing bodily weakness 
and depression of spirits. 

Frederick Niecks, at the close of his ad- 
mirable biography of Chopin, has given us a 
vivid picture of the artist's curiously dual na- 
ture. "Notwithstanding the lack of robust- 
ness and all it entails," he says, "Chopin might 
have been moderately happy if body and soul 
had been well matched. This, however, was 
not the case. His thoughts were too big, his 
passions too violent, for the frail frame that 
held them; and the former grew bigger and 
more violent as the latter grew frailer and 
frailer. He could not realize his aspirations, 
could not compass his desires, in. short, could 
not fully assert himself. . . . Had not Chopin 
been an artist the tale of his life would for- 
ever have remained a tale untold. But in his 
art he revealed all his strength and weakness, 
all his excellences and insufficiencies, all his 
aspirations and failures, all his successes and 
disappointments, all his dreams and realities." 

He died in Paris October 17, 1849, ^^^d was 
buried in a place of honor among the great 
French musicians at Pere la Chaise. 

Chopin confined himself to one instrument 
more than any other great composer. Aside 
from a small volume of Polish songs, a trio 
for piano and strings and one or two works 
for violoncello and piano, and, of course, the 
orchestral accompaniments of his two con- 
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certos, the work of his entire life was for the 
piano. Such specialization naturally resulted 
in extraordinary skill ; probably no other com- 
poser is so absolutely idiomatic to the instru- 
ment as Chopin; and, on the other hand, the 
peculiarities of the piano, its special merits 
and defects, never dominated a style so com- 
pletely as they do his. His wonderful shim- 
mering tone-color has rightly been insisted 
upon as one of his chief glories — and it is 
the product of sympathetic vibration and 
clashing over-tones as made possible by the 
damper pedal of the piano — a device paralleled 
in no other instrument. 

The damper pedal came into general use 
only in 1780, when Beethoven was already ten 
years old. Haydn and Mozart, who formed 
their piano style without it, abound in those 
accompaniments of broken chords, for the left 
hand, in close position, which were called 
Alberti basses (Figure I, a). The effect of 

Figure I. 
MozABT, Sonata in C major. 




such accompaniments was always unsatisfac- 
tory in one or the other of two ways: either, 
if the position was comparatively high, as in 
the example from Mozart, a solid bass was 
lacking, or, if the position was for that rea- 
son made low, as in the example from Bee- 
thoven in Figure I, b, the harmony became 



Beethoven, Sonata, opus 7. 
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thick and the tone-color "muddy." It was 
only gradually that composers realized that, 
thanks to the damper pedal, they might make 
such figures cover a much wider space, be- 
yond the reach of one position of the hand. 



and thus get a vastly improved sonority. A 
glance at the way Grieg, in his second piano 
part of Mozart's sonata, rewrites the left hand 
part, is most instructive on this point (Eigure 
I, c). Without a pedal this would be awk* 



(c) 



Grieg, Second Piano to 
Mozart's Sonata in C major. 
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ward — impossible for small hands; with the 
help of the pedal it gives a firm bass and 
full harmony to support the right-hand 
melody. Chopin is a past master at this kind 
of accompaniment; his works are a mine of 
suggestion as to \h% ways in which the pedal 
may free the left hand from its old-time 
shackles; and the student who wishes to see 
for himself how much invention a real artist 
will lavish even on minor matters may well 
examine the left-hand parts of the nocturnes, 
the impromptus, and many of the etudes and 
preludes. 

EXAMPLE FOR ANALYSIS, NO. I 

Etude in A flat, opus 25, No. i 
Here we see illustrated the widespread fig- 
ures that the pedal makes possible, not only 
in the left hand, but in the right hand as well. 
This is piano music — music that could not 
possibly be played on a harpsichord or on an 
organ. See, for instance, the eleventh meas- 
ure from the end: in order to pick out that 
high F the hand has to pass quite out of the 
register of its accompaniment notes, which 
can be sustained only by the pedal. 

This etude is also an object lesson in the 
clear distinction that has to be made, in play- 
ing Chopin, between what may be called es- 
sential notes, and harmony or color notes. 
The latter, to be run together by a light and 
unindividualizing touch, are here printed in 
smaller note-heads. The former, giving the 
essential lines of the composition, are printed 
in larger heads, and must be played with a 
singing quality. "Imagine," said Schumann 
of this etude, "an ^olian harp that had all 
the scales, and that these were jumbled by 
the hand of an artist into all sorts of fantas- 
tic ornaments, but in such a manner that a 
deeper fundamental tone and a softly sing- 
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Chopin, Nocturne No. 1. 




ing higher part were always audible, and you 
have an approximate idea of his playing." 

Chopin's conception of tone-color, guided 
and enriched by the damper pedal and a habit 
of intent listening such as few pianists ever 
attain,* soon came to require, indeed, a spe- 
cial technique, and in particular an ability to 
subordinate the unimportant, which few play- 
ers of his day possessed. In a Bach fugue 
every note is important and must be clearly 
rendered; in a Chopin nocturne many notes 
are for color only and must be kept in the 
background. "The harsh modulations," said 
Moscheles, a player of the old school, ** which 
strike me disagreeably when I am playing his 
compositions no longer shock me [when he 
plays them], because he glides over them in 
a fairy-like way with his delicate fingers"; 
and a contemporary describes his touch as "so 
insinuating and gossamer that the crudest 
and most chromatic harmonies floated away 
under his hand, indistinct yet not unpleas- 
ing." The steel engraver aims always at dis- 
tinctness, but the pastel worker has a different 
standard and often blurs his outlines so that 
they fade almost imperceptibly into each 
other. So the player of Chopin, when the 
conception of the piece demands it, must have 
the intelligence and courage to merge dozens 
of notes, by means of an unindividualizing 
touch and a lavish pedal, into one vague 
complex of sound. Furthermore, so rapidly 
has the appetite for rich effects of clashing 
dissonances grown, under the pampering it 
has received in recent years, that he will often 
find even Chopin's pedal markings too re- 
served for contemporary taste. 

EXAMPLE FOR ANALYSIS, NO. 2 

Prelude in B flat, opus 28, No, 21 
This is an especially interesting piece for 
study from the point of view of subordina- 

*Mr. Arthur Whiting, in the preface to his "Piano- 
forte Pedal Studies," imagines what would happen 
if the dampers were normally away from the strings 
and brought in contact with them by the pedial: "In 
this state the listening pianist would be the rule; 
the player who leaves listening to others, the ex- 
ception." 



tion of color to Hne, or distinction of planes, 
so to speak, into primary and secondary, fore- 
ground and background. The melody of the 
right hand and the single bass notes on the 
accents are, of course, the- essence of the 
musical idea, and are to receive the clearest 
delivery. But how about the phrased figures 
in the left hand? They have a real melodic 
quality of their own; they are attractive and 
graceful; they seem to demand loving atten- 
tion. There can be no doubt, however, that 
if they are made as prominent as the main 
melody they detract from rather than enhance 
its effects. They must be kept in the second 
plane. To do this, and yet render justice to 
their intrinsic charm, is a study worth the 
mettle of any pianist. 

We should nowadays keep the pedal 
through the whole of measures 13 and 14, 
which are simply dominant harmony richly 
embroidered, changing only for the tonic chord 
in measure 15. With properly gradated touch, 
again, the student will find it possible to keep 
one pedal from the start of measure 17 to 
the second beat (inclusive) of measure 32, and 
the eflfect so obtained will be more fluid than 
if the pedal is changed at measures 19 and 
25. But the most striking instance is found 
in the passage from measure 39 to the sec- 
ond beat of 44, all to be played with one 
pedal, and beginning fortissimo. It has a bar- 
baric clangor. The harmony changes, and the 
pedal with it, at the third beat of the latter 
measure. 

Much as still remains unsaid on the fas- 
cinating subject of color in Chopin's music, 
these notes must not be concluded without at 
least touching upon another and perhaps 
deeper aspect of his genius, his power to 
create noble and beautiful melodies. Melody 
in music corresponds in a general way to line 
in the plastic arts, and as no colorist can take 
first rank unless his drawing is also correct, 
imaginative, and powerful, so no composer 
is really of the first order unless he be a 
noble melodist. The admiration that all seri- 
ous musicians feel for Chopin, to say noth- 
ing of his immense popularity with the pub- 
lic, shows that he is one of these really great 
melodists — indeed, he is one of the greatest. 
Mr. James Huneker has devoted his book, 
"The Greater Chopin," to a discussion of the 
heroic aspect of the master whose more deli- 
cate qualities have been perhaps over- 
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emphasized by critics. The student may be 
referred to that book, and to such studies as 
Mr. W. H. Hadow's, in his ^'Studies of Mod- 
ern Music," and to Mr. Edgar Stillman Kel- 
ley's recently published **Chopin the Com- 
poser." Above all, he should analyze, phrase 
by phrase, the themes of the nocturnes, the 
polonaises, the ballades, and the sonatas. 

EXAMPLE FOR ANALYSIS, NO. 3 

Nocturne in F sharp minor, opus 48, No. 2 
The poise, variety, and nobility of the 
melodic line is the main thing to notice here. 
After two measures of introduction the cen- 
tral idea is announced in an aspiring two- 
measure phrase, immediately repeated in 
slightly elaborated form. Two more phrases 
of the same length, sequential and most imag- 
inatively harmonized, lead to a repetition of 
the main idea, now in the dominant key of C 
sharp minor. The sequence recurs, but now ' 
in much expanded form as the accumulated 
emotion extends its second phrase to six 
measures. Observe the dignity of the stately 
movement in measures 20-22. A brief 
codetta on the theme brings a cadence, not in 
G sharp minor as we expect, but in the major. 
The whole is then repeated in slightly modi- 
fied form. 

The middle part, Molto piu lento, D flat 
major, 3-4 time, on a most virile theme, con- 
tains interesting and powerful sequences and 
other harmonic devices. The imagination 
shown in the last twelve measures of it should 
be noticed, especially the ingenious return to 
the key of the first part. 

This is now modified so as to end with a 
very lovely coda, quiet and at the same time 
noble. 



Among the many English musicians now visit- 
ing America is Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, the well-known 
authority on English Folk Songs and Folk Dances. 
Mr. Sharp is an Honorary Director of the Eng- 
lish Folk Dance Society and of the Stratford-on- 
Avon School. He is in New York primarily to 
assist Mr. Granville Barker with his performance 
of Midsummer Night's Dream, to which Mr. Sharp 
has composed and arranged the music, consisting 
entirely of Folk Music, both Songs and Dances; 
as this was the music of Shakespeare's day, it 
forms a most appropriate setting. Mr. Sharp will 
lecture at the Plaza Hotel on the afternoon of 
January 27 and February 4, when he will be assisted 
by Miss Mattie Kay. who will sing a group of 
Folk Songs. The lecture on February 6 will be de- 
voted to the Morris Dance, the Sword Dance and 
the Country Dance in their true traditional forms. 
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OVERS of campanology — z, science 
that is, in a certain sense, affiliated 
with that of ecclesiastical music — 
have undoubtedly felt a peculiar 
sorrow over the devastation of Flanders. 

The famous carillon at Louvain is in ruins ! 
Just what destruction has been wrought at 
Ypres we do not know, but w^e trust that the 
celebrated **Halletoren" has escaped injury. 
Of the more important carillons there remain 
those of Mechlin, Bruges, Antwerp, Ghent,. 
Courtrai, Mons, and Tournai. 

For reasons that have not been made clear 
the fascinating art of the carillonneur has 
never made much progress outside the low 
countries. The simple statement that it rep- 
resents a racial cult seems hardly sufficient 
when we take into consideration the mar- 
velously beautiful effect of well-made bells 
skilfully rung. 

Thousands and thousands of wealthy trav- 
elers from other countries have listened spell- 
bound to the silvery music that has floated 
from the towers of Flemish churches. They 
have gone away enchanted, to dream perhaps, 
from time to time, of what they have heard, 
and to indulge in "raptures" over what they 
cannot hear again without revisiting such 
places as Saint Rombold's, Mechlin, and St. 
Martin's, Courtrai. 

It is a curious fact that no particular ef- 
forts are made to transplant the love of caril- 
lon music to other lands. England is, or at 
all events used to be, celebrated for her fine 
bells. But with the exception of Cattistock 
and Loughborough there are no English 
towns that can boast of full-fledged caril- 
lons of from thirty to forty bells. One would 
suppose that in a country where "change ring- 
ing" is more or less popular a much further 
development would take place. In America, 
bells, so far from charming people through 
their soothing music, drive them half dis- 
tracted by their discordant din. They are 
(as a rule) hung in low belfries, and they have 
often been the cause of bitter lawsuits. More 
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than one chime has been put "out of busi- 
ness" by the forced action of civil authori- 
ties. If some wealthy philanthropist would 
build a magnificent bell tower of suitable 
height, equip it with a first-class carillon of 
Belgian make, import a professional carillon- 
neur and inaugurate a series of regular re- 
citals there might be a different story to tell. 
The only reason we have bad **bell music" 
is that we will not take the trouble to have 
anything else. We lack the necessary cult. 

The American organist no doubt wonders 
how elaborate programmes, including Bach*s 
fugues and other difficult compositions, can 
be eflfectively played upon bells. The clavier 
technique of the "Klokkenspeler" is almost 
unbelievable to the average musician. 

It should be remembered that our American 
bell machinery is exceedingly crude. Even 
our "peals," which require a distinctive mech- 
anism for proper ringing, cannot be "pealed" 
at all in the true sense. The bells cannot be 
"set," and their movements are uncontrollable 
beyond the mere swinging back and forth by 
the action of gravity. "Change ringing" can- 
not be done on an American peal because of 
inadequate equipment! 

In Europe far greater attention is paid to 
the methods of bell ringing. Carillons with 
pedal boards were known in 1550. In 1745 
the Louvain* mechanism was such that dif- 
ficult pieces could be executed on the bells at 
St. Peter's. About that time Van den Gheyn 
(who was organist of the church) competed 
for the post of carillonneur. He defeated 
several notable players and afterward became 
famous as a composer of carillon music, and 
more particularly as a player of difficult 
fugues. Since then there has been an enor- 
mous advance made in what we may call caril- 
lon "action." The most "up-to-date" mech- 
anism of the van Aerschodt (Louvain) type 
enables the performer to execute pieces in 
three and four parts with the most perfect 
accuracy of touch and with an astonishing 
command of light and shade. 

It is a pity that we know nothing of caril- 
lon music on this side of the Atlantic. Of 
late there has been a remarkable revival of 
interest in this ancient music in Flanders, 
brought about largely by the influence of such 

♦On the 26th of last August the fire of the 
German artillery destroyed the carillons of St. 
Gertrude's Church and St. Peter's Church, Louvain. 




men as Denyn of Mechlin and Vincent of Am- 
sterdam. The war will probably retard this 
renaissance, for much damage has been done 
not only to carillons, but also to the bell foun- 
dries. With the advent of peace, however, 
the art of "aerial music," as it is sometimes 
called, will, we trust, take a new lease of life. 

|R. WALTER E. HALL, organist 
and choirmaster of Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Cleveland, Ohio, recently gave 
a lecture on "Orchestral Instru- 
ments and Their Musical Effects" in the First 
Baptist Church, Cleveland. The lecture 
brought in a handsome sum of money for the 
Belgian ReHef Fund. * 

Mr. Hall is to be congratulated not only on 
his successful efforts to help a starving 
people, but also on the cordial relations which 
evidently exist between him and his Baptist 
brethren. We have here a practical illustra- 
tion of what we might call "Church Unity and 
Christian Charity." A little more of the same 
commodity would do no harm in these days of 
terrible distress. 

CIRCULAR-LETTER in behalf of 
the work of the "-^olian Choir" of 
Brooklyn (an organization having 
for its object the furtherance of 
Russian church music) has recently reached 
this department of the Review. Unquestion- 
ably a great deal of musical good has been 
done by this choir and its industrious and en- 
thusiastic director. Many ecclesiastical com- 
positions of the Russian school have received 
their "first renditions" at the various per- 
formances given by this body of singers. We 
refer more particularly to "arrangements" for 
use in churches outside the Greek communion. 
The fact that these performances have not. 
always been artistically perfect does not alter 
their value as an educative force. There have 
been many difficulties in the way of thor- 
oughly adequate presentations — difficulties that 
would discourage the average chorus, and, we 
must add, the average director. 

As the circular states : "The -^olian Choir 
has not been blessed with ideal conditions — 
the conditions have been most limited." 

The fact that this volunteer chorus has 
brought to public notice compositions of a 
school that has been almost totally neglected 
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should be sufficient to disarm criticism to a 
great extent. 

We wish, however, that the letter in ques- 
tion had been couched in more temperate lan- 
guage. Any chorus that works "against 
odds" for a righteous cause deserves moral 
and financial support. While this letter pleads 
only for the former and not for the latter, it 
might secure a goodly measure of both were 
it not for its extreme statements. 

It is not the height of wisdom to refer to 
Handers ^'Messiah" as a "musical misconcep- 
tion" which should be "relegated to the ceme- 
tery of the past." Nor is it altogether judi- 
cious to speak of certain well-known works 
by composers of merit aS "atrocities." 

It is beyond dispute that much of the Rus- 
sian church music is free from traces of 
secularity and is distinctively religious in 
style. A closer acquaintance with it on the 
part of composers would undoubtedly serve 
as a corrective of many faults peculiar to 
ordinary church music. Perfection, however, 
does not exist in any direction. When people 
who know the opulence of the English lan- 
guage are told that the beauty of this music 
is so marvelous that "there are not enough 
adjectives wherewith to describe it ade- 
quately," they intuitively indulge in a mental 
calculation known as discount. 

HE "enlarged edition" of the Mis- 
sion Hymnal of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, "as adopted by 
the General Convention" (of 1910), 
has reached this department of the Review. 

Publications of this nature add to the de- 
spair of Church musicians who have the least 
vestige of conscience, or even a minute sense 
of duty in upholding legitimate ideals of 
Christian worship. Is it possible that the 
clergymen who use this unchurchly compila- 
tion are convinced that it is of real value as 
a general mission hymnal? Or is it only on 
special or, we might say, desperate occasions 
that it is of actual use? 

A very cursory scrutiny of this deplorable 
work is sufficient to show that it continually 
descends from the sublime to the ridiculous — 
and (necessarily) ascends again from the ridic- 
ulous to the sublime. 

One turns, perchance, to King's "Gesan- 
buch" tune to "Great God, what do I see and 
hear," and on the next page he is confronted 




with Mr. Ira D. Sankey's ditty, "Send the 
light, O send it quickly"! Or he turns, per- 
haps, to Hymn y2, "Sweet the moments, rich 
in blessing," set to the ancient Moravian tune 
of the eighteenth century, and on the opposite 
page he is greeted with Mr. Bradbury's sugary 
succession of thirds, "Sweet hour of prayer" ! ! 
Again he tries and he comes across such 
antipodal contrasts as Tallis' Evening Hymn 
(the canon) and Mr. Bliss's pattering jig, "I 
am so glad that Jesus loves me" ! ! ! 

Let us admit that there are places where 
musical intelligence is low and where Church 
work must be done. Are not such localities — 
let us call them missions — few and far be- 
tween as compared with places in the general 
mission field, where musical intelligence has 
advanced? Are they not for the most part 
in slums and in certain undeveloped sections 
of the South and Far West? Should the 
musical wants of such missions (if they really 
exist) be stamped upon the entire Church as 
they are in this "authorized" book? And 
should they be, as it were, sown broadcast 
throughout all the parishes in the land where 
a standard "mission hymnal" may be needed ? 

We are not disposed to admit that a bad 
type of music is positively necessary in the 
mission field. But there are numbers of 
clergymen in the Church who hold a different 
opinion, and they are (apparently) powerful 
enough to make a Convention "authorize" a 
thoroughly unchurchly publication. 

Instead of "destructive criticism" can any- 
thing acceptable be offered in the way of ad- 
vice to the — what shall we say? — debased 
musical party? Cannot the present book be 
recalled and a new standard set by the issu- 
ing of a Mission Hymnal of Churchly char- 
acter for general use and a secondary Hymnal 
compiled for use under certain restrictions — 
for instance, special permission by the Bishop 
of whatever diocese might contain missions in 
need of exceptional musical treatment. 

Missions grow. They do not always remain 
in an elementary condition. They advance in- 
tellectually, morally and theologically, and they 
do not forever stand in need of unchurchly 
music. 

By all means let us get rid of the present 
"Mission Hymnal" — or for the sake of econ- 
omy, and to save extra trouble, let it be re- 
tained as it is, with its name changed to the 
"Emergency Hymnal." Or it might be given 
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a Rooseveltian title — the "Progressive Hym- 
nal" — for it does contain some legitimate 
music, and those using it could be taught to 
progress from the bad to the good. 

It is never too late to mend. The sooner 
the Protestant Episcopal Church corrects a 
mistake that is patent to every educated 
Churchman the better. 

I HE organist of St. Thomas' Church, 
New York, while spending his va- 
cation in England last summer, did 
not escape the newspaper reporters. 

According to the Organist and Choirmaster 
(London) the Yorkshire Press representatives 
"extracted" from him certain "opinions" and 
"impressions" touching New York choristers, 
both boys and men. 

Regarding the former he is quoted as fol- 
lows: 

"Up to the present I have found the mate- 
rial somewhat inferior to the fine voices in 
England, although, perhaps, I have been rather 
fortunate with my boys at Ely and York. In 
both these cathedrals there was much to at- 
tract the boys; here (in New York) it is very 
different. To begin with, the bringing up of 
the American boy is vastly different to that 
of the old-country lad. Although the voices 
are not so good from a tonal point of view, 
these American youngsters are very sharp, 
sharper than most provincial boys, but no bet- 
ter in this respect than the London boy. I 
feel convinced that there are many first-rate 
boy singers in America ; in fact, I have heard 
already some boys in solo work who are 
superb singers, but they are few and far be- 
tween. In a short time I hope to possess a 
choir school, and so attract boys from all parts 
of the States. In this way I hope to build up 
a fine boy choir; till then I must be content 
with whatever material comes along." 

And concerning the latter he is quoted thus : 

"I have had a number of applications since 
I went to New York for positions in my choir, 
and I regret to say that most of the applicants 
possessed voices almost entirely ruined by that 
terrible disease — vibrato, I have heard more 
of this in six months in America than in all 
my professional career. Even many small boys 
are tainted with it, and can there be anything 
more inartistic than a cheir of 30 or 40 voices 
all indulging in a violent vibrato? Yet this 
is not an uncommon thing. This unfortunate 




defect in our American singers should be 
wiped out; and in this connection it is the 
duty of every sound musician, in whatever 
branch of his art he may practice, to do his 
level best to stamp it out. The choirmaster 
ought certainly not to mince matters when he 
comes across a chorister afflicted with the no- 
tion that vibrato is sane musical expression." 

j^ > ENGLISH choristers possess un- 
usual voices? Is there such a 
ihing as racial superiority in boys' 
voices? We are inclined to doubt 
whether any scientific reason can be advanced 
to prove that the vocal organs of men and 
boys, and of women and girls, are superior in 
certain countries and inferior in other coun- 
tries. The foremost nations can all point to 
their famous vocalists, and although Italy has 
produced the greatest number the fact does 
not show that other countries cannot "grow" 
the human larynx in its highest physical per- 
fection. The operatic world may at any time 
be dazed by the brilliant success of Scinctillini, 
the new soprano — and she may come from the 
Lord only knows where, St. Petersburg, Mel- 
bourne, or perchance Dakota. 

The same theory is true of the "habitat" of 
tenors and basses. And, of course, it is also 
true of boy> trebles. In every city of the 
civilized world there is an undiscovered 
youngster whose voice is worthy of the Sistine 
Choir — although he is doomed to pass his boy- 
hood without even dreaming of his vocal pos- 
sibilities. 

The larynx is not a tobacco plant which 
finds perfection only in Cuba. From Hong- 
Kong to Schenectady it is pretty much the 
same muscle. 

As far as "that terrible disease" the vibrato 
is concerned, all musical communities are 
cursed with it more or less. How Charles 
Reade hated it! In one of his novels* he 
scores it mercilessly. What he says refers to 
singers in general. He calls those given to 
the vice "quavering idiots of song." But the 
scene is laid in England ! ! 

With all due respect to Mr. Noble, is it a 
fact that "it is not an uncommon thing" to 
hear American "choirs of 30 or 40 voices all 
indulging in a violent vibrato"? 

Perhaps we should blame those hungry and 
omnivorous reporters of the Yorkshire Press. 

♦"A Woman-Hater." 
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WRITER in Musical Opinion 
(London) complains that there is 
a Cathedral Trust in England 
which controls the output of organ- 
ists and choirmasters. This Trust goes by the 
dignified and mellifluous name of The Big 
Pot! 
We read: 

"I sometimes think that the organist's pro- 
fession will be better when some young fire- 
eater has headed a successful revolt against 
what I may call the Tyranny of The Big Pot. 
The B. P. is often a cathedral organist with 
a band of pupils round him. These favored 
youths he shoots at intervals into vacant posts. 
When they are fit for these posts nobody is 
likely to complain, but I have lately had 
brought to my notice two or three cases that 
I fear are typical. A post is advertised, a leet 
is chosen and tests are held. Often these are 
a mere form. The Big Pot has a pupil of 
whose talent he speaks so highly that the 
simple folk on the spot appoint him over the 
head of better men who have mere ordinary 
credentials. The B. P.'s favorite may be a 
clever player and composer, but of the ardu- 
ous work of producing a good voluntary choir 
from poor material he knows little or nothing. 
His work as understrapper at a place where 
was the best of material, well paid, is of little 
use in a poorish parish. It is not difficult to 
make a silk purse, given silk. When only a 
sow's ear is available, the task of producing 
a tolerably good substitute is one that needs 
more skill and patience than is likely to be 
found by one accustomed to work only with 
silk. By the w^ay, when I think of the money 
spent on cathedral music and the excellence 
of the vocal material available, I do not won- 
der that the singing is good. On the con- 
trary, I am amazed that it is not better. It 
never will be until The Big Pots stick to their 
job and take the same pains in training their 
choir as in fulfilling their numerous engage- 
ments outside the cathedral precincts." 

We are of the opinion that when the young 
"fire-eater" heads his "revolt" he will have 
his hands more than full. There may be ex- 
ceptions to the rule, but young musicians who 
have had the chance of studying choir- 
training at close range in an English cathe- 
dral, or in a large "Parish Church," and 
have failed to profit by their opportunities, 
are not recommended as choirmasters. And 



whatever may have been the general condition 
of cathedral choirs some years ago, they are 
to-day, in the main, excellent. The "B. P." 
would very soon cease to be a "tyrant" if he 
deliberately recommended an incompetent can- 
didate. If there is really an evil of this kind, 
leading to "cases" that are "typical," it will 
come to its own end without the aid of a "fire- 
eater." Vicars and church officials do not 
relish being fooled. One or two mistakes, 
whether intentional or accidental, on the part 
of the nominor should be sufficient to "bust" 
the "Trust." 

This writer seems to be querulous on the 
subject of cathedrals. He goes on to say : 

"Whenever I think of cathedrals my mind 
invariably wanders oflF to city churches, since 
both have a happy knack of doing the inap- 
propriate thing. Does not my newspaper this 
very day tell me that folk wishing to stand 
a moment beside the two-days'-old grave of 
Lord Roberts in the crypt chapel at St. Paul's 
are required to pay sixpence? You may say 
in defence that this charge for admission to 
the chapel is made in normal times, and 
therefore is justified. I have yet to be per- 
suaded that it should be made at any time. I 
am sure it should not be made for a clear 
month after the funeral. Can you not see 
some old pensioner who served with 'Bobs' 
when you and I were busy with our first peg- 
top hobbling to St. Paul's to visit the grave 
of his old chief ? 'Sixpence, please !' And the 
old man, to whom sixpence is no small mat- 
ter, hobbles back again, marveling in his dim 
old mind that it should cost him more to go 
into a part of our cathedral than into a pic- 
ture palace or public house. *Tis a queer 
world!" 



The following is the list of the special midday 
musical services that are held this season at St 
Paul's Chapel, New York, by E. Jacques, O. and C, 
in co-operation with the Vicar, the Rev. W. Montague 
Geer. S.T.D.: Tuesday. January 15— "The Message 
of the Star," by Woodman, with the composer at the 
organ; Tuesday, January 26— "Gloria Domini," by 
Noble, with the composer at the organ; Wednesday, 
February 24— "The Paschal Victor," by Matthews, 
with the composer at the organ ; Tuesday, March 16— 
"The Beatitudes." "Glory to the Trinity" and "By 
the Waters of Babylon," with Dr. V. Baier at the 
organ ; Tuesday, March 30 — "The Message from the 
Cross," by W. C. Macfarlane, with the composer 
at the organ; Friday, April 2 — "The Man of Sor- 
rows." by Pearce, with E. Jacques at the organ; 
Tuesday, April 6--"Messiah Victorious," by Ham- 
mond, with the composer at the organ; Tuesday, 
April 13 — Easter Carols, and Tuesday, April 30— 
Easter Cantata, by Day, with the composer at the 
organ. 
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Reviews of new music 

FOLK SONGS FROM MEXICO AND SOUTH 
AMERICA 

London : Novcllo & Co. New York : The H: W. 

Gray Co. 

This choice collection of twelve songs is compiled 
and edited by Eleanor Hague, the pianoforte accom- 
paniments being well done by Kdward Iviknyi. The 
preface explains that the first nine songs belong to 
the people of Spanish inheritance in Latin America, 
the last three to those of Portuguese antecedents, 
and come from the neighborhood of Para in North- 
ern Brazil. It should be said at once that the text 
■of the majority of the songs is thoroughly Mexican 
in spirit, picturesquely suggestive and emotional, and 
that singers who find the Spanish text too difficult 
are provided with an excellent English version. The 
compiler gives in the preface a sketch of the source 
of both words and music. The first two songs, "The 
White Dove" and "Serene Night." as well as the 
fourth. "The Signal," were sung by Senorita Man- 
uela Corella, who had learned them from her father 
during her childhood spent in Mexico City. No. 3, 
"The Incognito Gallant," is common throughout 
Spanish America ; No. 5. "The Troubadour," is from 
Southern California, while No. 7, "Ask It of the 
Stars," and No. 6, "Dove Street," come from Mexico 
City. Nos. 8 and 9, "Enchanting Maria" and "My 
Dream," were recorded by the compiler from a 
performance by Pedro Diaz, a half-breed Indian 
from the ancient city of Oaxaca, Southern Mexico. 
The fact that the guitar is the chief instrument of 
accompaniment is sufficient reason for the arpeggio 
style adopted by Mr. Kilenzi. In this regard the 
accompanist would do well to read carefully the 
illuminating sketch given by Miss Hague as to the 
performance of the piano part, and to take heed 
of the suggestions as to embellishments, which may 
be added a piacere. The cycle possesses much dis- 
tinctiveness, and this distinctiveness is both accept- 
able and delightful, despite a somewhat "honeyed 
sweetness." Some of the numbers are charming and 
a few are very beautiful, such as "The Street Called 
Dove Street" and "My Dream," both of which will 
find immediate favor, and it is not too much to 
say that the whole collection will take high rank 
among national folk songs. 

TO CARNATIONS. Frank E. Ward. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

A dainty little poem of Herrick's that gains added 
charm in this graceful and simple setting by Mr. 
Ward. 

SUNSET. Cli£Ford Demarest. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

One of the movements of Mr. Demarest's well- 
known "Pastoral Suite" is here arranged effectively 
for harp and organ. The available settings for this 
combination are not too plentiful, and the melodic 
interest of this number will make it very acceptable 
as a voluntary or recital piece. 

ANGELS FROM THE REALMS OF GLORY. 
H. Sanders. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

This anthem won the Clemson medal offered by 
the American Guild of Organists for 1913. It is 
dignified and straightforward in style and well 
diversified with a pleasing solo of moderate range. 

REJOICE TO-DAY. T. Tcrtius Noble. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

A spirited triumphal anthem for Thanksgiving or 
general use, or that may serve as an All Saints' an- 
them, for which occasion the note of rejoicing, 
tiiough rarely touched on, is not inappropriate. 



It is designed, as so many of Mr. Noble's most 
successful works, to be sung a cappella, though this 
is not essential. A middle section for quartet or 
semichorus gives effective contrast. 

THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. Eric Dc 
Larmarter. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

An easy, melodious anthem with alto or mezzo- 
soprano solo. Pleasing in style and moderate in 
range, this short anthem should find wide favor. 



Owing to a misunderstanding with our printer 
which we much regret, we published last month a 
mutilated version of the Christmas service list of 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, Richmond, Va. 
The complete programme was as follows:^ 

Choirmaster — Arthur Scrivcnor. 

Organists — Hamilton M. Baskcrville and Ernest H. Cosby. 

(Morning) (Evening) 

Choir of twenty-six voices. 



Services on Christmas Day and on the following Sunday. 
MORNIxXG SERVICE AM) COMMl'NION SERVICE 

Professional Hymn "O Corac All ,Yc Faithful" (Vincent 

Novello Arrangement). 
Venite and Psalter to Anglican Chants. 

Te Deum, Bencdictus, Kyrie, Gloria Tibi, Sanctus and Gloria 
in Excclsis. . . .from Garrett's Service (No. 4) in E flat 
Cantatc and Deus from Garrett's Service in E flat. 

"Behold I bring you Good Tidings" Goss 

"There were Shepherds" VVillan 

"Before the Heavens were spread abroad" Parker 

"Calm on the listening ear of night" Parker 

"Jcsu, Who from Thy Father's Throne" Woods 

After the Sunday Evening Service the following Carols 
will be sung: 
•'A Toyous Christmas Song" (Chanson Joycuse de 

Noel) Gcvcart 

English Text by Stewart A. Trench 

"The Cradle of Christ" (Stabat Mater Speciosa) Bridge 

Christmas Hymns "Once in Royal David's City" (CUunt- 

lett). 'Ut came upon the midnight clear' (Dykes). 
"Hark, The Herald Angels Sing" (Mendelssohn). 
"Angels from the Realms of Glory" (Smart), and 
others. 



JUST PUBUSHED 



FOLK SONGS 

FROM 

Mexico and South America 

Compll9d and edited by 

ELEANOR HAGUE 



1. La Paloma Blanca (The While Dove). 

2. Noche Serena (Serene Night). 

3. El Galan Icognito (The Incognito Galand). 

4. La Serta (The Signal). 

5. El Trobador (The Troubadour). 

6. La Calle de La Paloma (The Street called 

Dove Street). 

7. Preguntale d les Estrellas (Go Ask of the 

High Stars). 

8. Encaniadora Maria (Maria Dear). 

9. Mi Suetto (My Dream). 

10. Os Tormentos Te Amor (The Torments of 

Love). 

11. Nasci paraTeAmar(IWasBorntoLoveThee). 

12. Meu Anjo (My Angel). 

Price $1.00 



Complete in One Book 



THE H. W. GRAY CO. 

2 West 4Sth St.» . New York 

SoF* Av«nt« for NOVELLO & CO.. LONDON, LTD. 
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$tigge$tea Service £l$t for IDarcD, 1915 

Third Sunday in Lent. March 7 

Benedicite in A Toser 

Benedictus 1 • ul i^- zj ti 

Jubilate 1 *" ^^ ^'"^ ^^^^ 

Introit, Have Mercy Upon Me Bamby 

Offertory, O Lamb of God Bamby 

Communion Service in D Bennett 

NuTSittis } '" D ^--« 

Anthem, Lead, Kindly Light Stainer 

Offertory, Be Ye Therefore Followers Baker 

Fourth Sunday in Lent March 14 

Benedicite in G Elliott 

Benedictus in D Elliott 

Jubilate — Chant 

Introit, O Saviour Moore 

Offertory, Teach Me Moir 

Communion Service in D Elliott 

NuTSttis } - D £«-« 

Anthem, Turn Ye Godfrey 

Offertory, Watch Ye Vicars 

Fifth Sunday in Lent. March 21 

Benedicite in Eb Iliffe 

Benedictus in Bb Alcock 

Jubilate — Chant 

Introit, O My Vineyard Gounod 

Offertory, Is It Nothing Foster 

Communion Service in F Toser 

Magnificat ) • rx 

Nunc Dimittis | >« ^• 

Anthem, Judge Me - Ouseley 

Offertory, Blessed Jesu Dvorak 

Annunciation of the Virgin Mary. March 25 
Te Deum ] 
Benedictus - Chant 
Jubilate J 

Introit, Give Ear, O Shepherd Whiting 

Offertory, Send Out Thy Light Gounod 

Communion Service in C Carpenter 

Magnificat | 

Nunc Dimittis ) 

Anthem, Come Now, Let Us Reason Briant 

Offertory, Incline Thine Ear Himmel 

Sunday Next Before Easter. March 28 

Benedicite in Eb Martin 

Benedictus in Eb Matthews 

Jubilate — Chant 

Introit, Daughter of Jerusalem Elvey 

Offertory, Rejoice Greatly Gadsby 

Communion Service in C Monk 



. Toser 



in G Roberts 



in C Lee Williams 



Magnificat 
Nunc Dimittis 

Anthem. Zion's Ways do Languish Gounod 

Offertory, O Saviour Goss 



ItlHsic PHMislxa aHtind tbe Cast Itlotitb 

SACRED 

BLAXILL, H. E.— Vesper Hymn ("Heavenly 
Father, in our weakness"). 5 cents. Words only, $1.00 
per 100. 

BRIDGE, SIR FREDERICK.— A Christmas Can- 
ticle ("Wings, white in the dawn"). Song. Adapted to 
Handel's Largo. 60 cents. 

£)E LAMATER, ERIC— "God is our Refuge." 

Anthem. (No. 379, The Church Music Review.) 15 
cents. 
QATES. H. H.— Two Hymn Tunes ("Blessed are 

the pure in heart" and "To the Name of our Salvation"), 
and Music for a Litany, in metrical form. 8 cents. 

J-JARRISON, H.— "Lord God, our strength and 

stay." (Tune, "Amfridus.") Post Benediction Hymn 

for use in time of War. On Card. 8 cents. 

ONES, R. O.— "Lord, lead Thy hosts from far." 

Hymn in time of War. Both Notations. On Card. 

5 cents. 



J 



LITTLETON, A. H.— "Jesus lives!— no longer 

now." Hymn and Tune. (No. 928, Novello's Parish 
Choir Book.) On Card. 5 cents. 

MARTIN, G. C— "Darkness of Night." Vesper 

Hymn for time of War. (No. 929, Novello's Parish 
Choir Book.) On Card. 5 cents. 
MATTHEWS, J. S.— "Lo, the Dawn." Anthem. 

(No. 365, The Church Music Review.) 15 cents. 

MATTHEWS, T. R.— "Thou didst leave Thy 

throne." (No. 376, Novello's Christmas Carols.) 5 cents. 
MORETON, H.— A War Hymn ("Father, before 
Thy mercy seat"). 5 cents. 

QLDEN, G. R. C— "The Light of Man." Christmas 

Carol. 5 cents. 

QUSELEY, F. A. GORE.— "The Lord is my Shep- 
herd." Full Anthem. (No. X054, Novello's Octovo An- 
thems.) 12 cents. 

pASCOE, C. F.— "O little town of Bethlehem." 

Christmas Carol. 6 cents. 

SHAUL-HALLETT, P.— "Benedicite in Eb." (No. 

378, The Church Music Review.) 10 cents. 

SHORE, ROYLE.— Te Deum laudamus, for con- 
gregation, with or without sl choir, and an alternative 

chant setting. The People's Part. 8 cents. 

THRESHER, W. H.— "Communion Service in 
E flat." (No. 377, The Church Music Review.) 12 cents. 

^ADELY. F. W.--"Give peace in our time, O 
Lord." Short Anthem. (No. 863, The Musical Times.}. 

5 cents. 

\f^ARD, JOHN.— Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, 
in G minor. (No. 6, The Cathedral Series of Church 

Service Music. Edited by Royle Shore.) 50 cents. 

^ESLEY, S. S.— Benedictus. Adapted by Sir 
Frederick Bridge to the music of the Jubilate from the 

Service in E. (No. 920, Novello's Parish Choir Book.) 15 

cents. 

SECULAR 

ADAMS, DAVID B.— "Ye Mariners of England." 

Part-Song. For t.t.b.b. 15 cents. 

ANDREWS, MARK.— "At the Mermaid Inn." (No. 

54, The Modern Series.) 15 cents.. 

BANTOCK, GRANVILLE.— "The Great God 

Pan." A Choral Ballet. In two Scenes, with a Prologue. 
Part I., Pan in Arcady. Choruses only. $1.25. 
BATH, HUBERT.— "Children of Britain." Poem 

by Alfred Noyes. Song, with Organ obbligato. 50 
cents net. 

Arranged as an Anthem or Unaccompanied Part-Sdng for 
Mixed Voices. 12 cents. 

Arranged for Children's Voices with Accompaniment, la 
cents; Melody only, 5 cents. 
CLEMENTI, MUZIO.— Gradus ad Parnassum. 

Twenty-four Selected Studies, edited and fingered by 
Franklin Taylor. (Edition Novello, No. 15.) Complete, 
$1.50. Or in Four Books (Edition Novello, Nos. isa, 15B, 
ISC, 1 50), each 50 cents. 

COATES, HENRY.— "Wayside Roses." Song. 

For Medium Voice. 60 cents. 

CONVERSE, F. S.— 'Song of the World Adven- 
turers." (No. 56, The Modern Series.) 12 cents. 
CORRI, GHITA.— "Fight, fight, fight I" Patriotic 

Song. 25 cents. 

DENNIS, C. H.— "Huddersfield : A Song of 

Home." Unison Song. 8 cents. 

ELGAR, EDWARD.— "Follow the Colours." Song. 

With Chorus for Men's Voices ad lib. 60 cents. 
pELLOWES, OLIVE.— "To Britain's Daughters." 

Four-part Song. 12 cents. 
pLOYD, A. E.— "Carpe Diem." The song of the 

Oswestry Boys' High School. 8 cents. 
HELY - HUTCHINSON, VICTOR. — "Bravo." 

Song. The words by Fred. E. Weatherly. 60 cents. 
LAMBORD, BENJ.— -Hey-Ho, Robin." (No. 57, 

The Modern Scries.) 10 cents. 

LAMBORD, BENJ.— 'Health to King Charles." 

Song. 60 cents. 

MATTHEW, GEO.— "Killarney." Arr. for Male 

Voices. (Xo. 55, The Modern Series.) xo cents. 
MATTHEW, GEO.— "Harp of Tara." Arr. for 

Male Voides. (Xo. 58, The Modern Series.) 10 cents. 

"My La^an Love. Arr. for Male Voices. (Xo. 58, 

The Modern beries.) 12 cents. 

SILVER, R.— "To the Snow." Song for Medium 

Voice. 60 cents. 

STRICKLAND-CONSTABLE, M.— "The Muster 

of the Guards." Song. 60 cents. 

^ARD, F. E.— "The Fairies." (No. 53, The Mod- 
em Series.) 15 cents. 
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editorials 



IS! 



CHE European newspapers furnish little 
material for comment concerning musi- 
cal matters. The outcry against Mr. 
Weingartner for signing a defence of Ger- 
many's conduct and parodying the Marseil- 
laise and the Russian Hymn is still kept up. 
Nothing is said, however, about Tschaikow- 
sky's picturing in tones the extinguishment of 
the Marseillaise in his "1812" overture. The 
Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
(London) is particularly bitter. He says that 
Mr. Weingartner is barely a conductor of the 
second rank, "inferior, indeed, to M. Camille 
CheviUard." Oh, la-la-la! 

Other Englishmen are inquiring curiously 
into the early life of Eugen d'Albert, and 
again reproaching him for base ingratitude, 
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considering the fact that his musical education 
was in England ; but this is an old story, and 
no one cares if stones are thrown at d' Albert. 
We have pleasanter recollections of his 
father, for a maiden aunt used to play bril- 
liantly his Sultan polka to our delight as a 
child. 

The English are also talking unpleasantly 
about Mr. Frederick Lamond. This unfor- 
tunate pianist in America went about grimly 
playing four sonatas of Beethoven, one after 
the other, without change of cuffs. Then 
there are Englishmen who insist that Ger- 
many has long been extinct as a musical na- 
tion. This is all foolishness. 



CHERE are many exhibitions of folly in 
Germany. A burning question is 
whether operas by Frenchmen and 
Russians should be performed in German 
theatres. One manager writes to the Signale 
that if Carmen, Mignon, Gounod's Faust and 
Fra Diavolo were dropped from the repertoire, 
the receipts for the season would be dimin- 
ished. For his part, on purely aesthetic 
grounds, he would drop Faust and Mignon, 
and retain the other two, but this winter he 
will produce only Mignon and Carmen, while 
Wagner, Mozart, Weber and Lortzing will 
rule the roost. At Hamburg the operas of 
Bizet, Gounod, Mehul, Puccini, Saint-Saens, 
Tschaikowsky and Meyerbeer have been 
dropped since the war, whereas last season 
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Carmen was performed eighteen times and 
Djamileh twice. Alas for Meyerbeer! M. 
Vincent d'Indy is insisting that in Paris the 
name of the Rue Meyerbeer should be 
changed, because he was a Prussian composer. 
At Hamburg operas by Leoncavallo, Mas- 
cagni, Rossini, Thomas, Verdi and Offenbach 
are still performed. But has not Leoncavallo 
declared himself in favor of the Allies? 

When Mignon was first produced in Ger- 
many there was a general and savage attack 
on Thomas for his irreverent treatment of 
Goethe. And Offenbach ! Have the Germans 
forgotten his satirical Grande Duchesse or his 
letter written apropos of the Franco-Prussian 
war? But Offenbach's letter was against the 
Prussians, and Hamburg's heart does not 
beat warmly for them. At Breslau the man- 
agement hopes to get along comfortably with- 
out foreign, and especially French, operas. 
Yet the management admits that it will not 
be easy to go through the season without per- 
formances of La Juive and Carmen. 

So far the names of Auber, Boieldieu, 
Gounod, Leoncavallo, Meyerbeer, Mussorgsky, 
Puccini, Rossini, Saint-Saens, Thomas have 
not appeared there on the bills. Last winter 
Boris Godunoff was performed thirteen times. 
And all this, too, is foolishness. 



3T IS pleasanter to read that a dentist 
of Montmartre has established this 
scale of prices: Ordinary extractions, 
3 francs ; painless ditto, 5 francs ; with music, 
20 francs. This is a practical exposition of 
the theory advanced by the editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
that music not only helps digestion and re- 
stores organic equilibrium, but it may be used 
in anaesthesia. 

It is also pleasanter to read about Mr. 
Walter Kirchhoff, a tenor of the Royal Ber- 
lin Opera House, who has received the iron 
cross for gallantry on the field. He recently 
sang in concert in Berlin and was then con- 
gratulated by the Signale for his display of 
good taste in wearing a "dress suit" instead 
of his uniform, and not ostentatiously sport- 
ing his decoration in the face of the hearer. 



2n 



paratively unknown, or wholly unknown, fid- 
dlers, singers, pianists ask a dollar and a half, 
and in some instances two dollars. 

Mr. Legge, of the Daily Telegraph, Lon- 
don, wrote sensibly on this subject some time 
ago. He gave as reasons for the high prices 
in London, the comparative smallness of the 
concert rooms, and the "similarly compara- 
tively small number" of persons who pay for 
seats at concerts, and the cost of rent of the 
halls and attendance. "But, even so, if one 
take the imaginary hall to hold, say, 500 
people, that number of good half-crowns is far 
better than beggarly rows of empty benches 
for an obvious reason, and even if the beg- 
garly rows have one 'duchess' to every row, 
who has paid perhaps a 'guinea' for two seats, 
it would be infinitely preferable to have all 
seats full at a modest half-crown. I am not 
good at the higher mathematics, but I think 
I am right in saying that 400 half-crowns total 
£50. Clearly, as a matter of business, for 
which the majority of concerts in London are 
given, it is better to have 500 half-crowns in 
the house than the same number of shillings 
plus a couple of half-guinea 'duchesses' !" 
Mr. Legge also states that there ar^ concert 
halls in London controlled by managers who 
will not allow an artist to give a recital with 
five shillings as the maximum price for a 
ticket. The manager insists on the conven- 
tional half-guinea, otherwise the "dignity" of 
the hall would be lowered. 



aND Mr. Legge then turns toward the 
"artist," and asks : "Why should I pay 
half a guinea, for example, for a front 
seat (which nothing would induce me to oc- 
cupy, for I always sit at the back) to hear 
the very latest weakling, when I can hear the 
greatest of the earth for that price? I can 
imagine that many musicians with whom I 
have come in contact in my wild career would 
take it that I was deliberately libelling them 
if I even suggested that five shillings is their 
market value if twice that is the worth of 
Paderewski." Perhaps the artist is a modest, 
shy person. Then the manager forces him to 
be a "half-guinea pig." 



rUSICIANS in more than one city of 
this country are complaining of small 
audiences. If they charged a 
smaller price, they might draw better. Com- 



a 



►S THE caricaturist remarks, "It's all 
wrong." The artist, when he is un- 
known, asks a price here or in Boston 
or Chicago that is prohibitive to many. We 
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do not think the manager forces him to this. 
Of course, there are few buyers at the box 
office. The manager then proceeds to "dress" 
or "paper" the house. 

It was said forty years ago of a prominent 
lawyer in Albany, who was notorious for 
bringing suits for damages against railways, 
that he had a score of witnesses whom he paid 
by the year, or saw to it that they had board 
and lodging. They were never visible on the 
street, in shops or in theatres; only on the 
witness stand. The charge was, of course, 
humorously fictitious ; but we have sometimes 
thought that concert managers had audiences 
in reserve for dressing a house when a Bul- 
garian singer or "a Paderewski of Indiana" 
made a first appearance here. 

Occasion drew us some time ago to Boston. 
Detained there, not caring to see Bunker Hill 
Monument, the Public Library, or the Ele- 
phants at Franklin Park, we attended a couple 
of recitals. The audience was evidently a col- 
lection of deadheads. They were late in ar- 
rival. They took their seats between the move- 
ments of a sonata and the songs in a group. 
A few walked jauntily down the aisles while 
the artist was in active operation. They made 
their exit at intervals long before the concert 
was at an end. There was a general feeling 
of unrest. Even the lions of the press — some 
of them we knew by sight — were not in 
a somnolent condition. The singer and the 
pianist deserved better treatment. Whether it 
was worth while to pay a dollar and a half 
to hear either one of them is another ques- 
tion. It is only fair to add that the hearers, 
while they were present, applauded everything 
good, bad or indiflferent on the stage. 



^^^HERE is seldom discrimination in ap- 
il plause. In our concert halls applause 
^^^ is no longer significant. When a 
pianist, a familiar apparition, or a stranger 
comes on the stage he is applauded. This is 
courtesy. He attacks a sonata. There is ap- 
plause after each movement. Too often he 
rises, hearing the grateful sound, and bows. 
If the sonata has continuity, the effect, is 
lessened by the interruptions and the display 
of personality. He plays a group of pieces, 
say, by Chopin. He may butcher a prelude 
and charm in a nocturne. The applause is 
hearty in either case, and there is bowing in 



response. He leaves the stage. Applause re- 
calls him. When he comes on after an in- 
termission there is fresh applause. Is an 
audience nervous and anxious to do some- 
thing? The applause at a recital seldom comes 
this season from gratitude, fpr dead-heads are 
traditionally ungrateful. The pianist need not 
say he rises to stretch his legs. A judicious 
use of the pedals will keep his feet from going 
to sleep, and there is the exercise of crossing 
the stage six or eight times. 



-^/^^E HAVE received a letter about the 
III "absurd transliteration" which is 
^^^^ used in English. The writer says 
that, not being able to transcribe the Russian 
symbols, we take over bodily the German ren- 
dering of them. If we do this, we should 
render the sounds as a German would. 

This statement is not wholly accurate. For 
instance, the Germans spell the name of the 
composer of two striking symphonies and 
Prince Igor, Borodin. On our programmes 
we generally find "Borodine." Probably to 
avoid the mistake of pronouncing "Borodin" 
as the French would. The writer says : "For 
instance, 'w' in German, French and other 
European languages, except English, is pro- 
nounced like our v. Cracow there in Cracov. 
Some sounds' are strange to Germans and re- 
quire a long string of consonants to render 
them to a German. Ch, as in Charles, is 
strange to a German. With them ch would 
be like our kh. So he writes Charles, Tscharls. 
Tschaikowsky looks formidable, but is simple 
enough in Russian. The Russian has one 
symbol for our ch. The ai is the German 
rendering of the sound of i in night. In Eng- 
lish we should write^Chikovsky ; that is easy 
enough to pronounce. The Russian has 36 
letters in his alphabet and can represent any 
sound except h. This he renders lamely by 
g. Herman is German in Russian." 

Now all this may be so or it may not be so, 
for Russian is to us unknown. The writer 
adds : "Please don't think me an authority on 
Russian. I have traveled there a bit. What is 
written above is correct enough, however. If 
the two sounds v and ch were represented 
that way, instead of w; and tsch, the German 
spelling of Russian names would serve us well 
enough. Most people say Paderevski and 
Gabrilovitch, recognizing these as German 
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spellings. The spellings of Russian words 
should have the same allowance made for 
them." 



^^^HE name of a French composer is often 
fl abused on concert programmes: De- 
^^^ libes is erroneously spelled with an 
acute accent over the first e, whereas this e 
is accentless. Nor de we like to see the name 
of Handel spelled with a modified a. 



^f^^}iE N, Y, Evening Post, speaking some 
II days ago of Mr. Percy Grainger's 
^^^ Colonial Song, said that it has "the 
tenderness and depth of feeling which we find 
in the songs of America's two great composers, 
Stephen Foster and Edward MacDowell." It 
is a pleasure to see this deserved tribute to 
Foster, who as a melodist has not yet had 
his equal in this country. In spite of Mr. 
Krehbiel and some others, the United States 
is a nation without folk-songs. Indians, ne- 
groes (imitators and adapters), Creoles may 
have their songs, but they are not the familiar 
folk-songs of the American people. Foster's 
come nearest to folk-songs. 



^^^HERE might be an interesting sym- 
fl posium on "the great melodists." We 
^^^ should first put in the list Handel, 
Schubert, Chopin, Wagner, Verdi. There 
might be earnest pleas for Mozart and Ros- 
sini. Foster would stand high on the list ; so 
should Molloy and Dave Braham. 

Ah, what wrangling, what tweaking of 
noses, what injurious words would not a 
symposium of this nature incite! George 
Augustus Sala, whose mother was a singer, 
and who knew musicians from his youth up, 
wrote an article Songs that Come Back to Me. 
He began by telling an anecdote of Rossini, 
who, in his delightfully malicious way, pro- 
fessed to be constitutionally unable to recol- 
lect the name of Sir Henry Bishop, so that 
whenever he met an English friend he would 
ask him: "And how goes the health of the 
excellent M. La-da-di-da-de-da-de-day ?" hum- 
ming the melody of Home Sweet Home. 
Well, the tunes that Sala remembered were 
that of an Arab chorus at Blidah, the 
Yemschick song he heard in Russia, a Span- 
ish peasant song. The Evening Gun, by J. L. 
Ellerton, The Bay of Dublin, Entreat me not 
'to leave thee, Lascia ch'io piango, So Miss 



Myrtle is going to Marry, Les Compliments de 
Normandie, L'Ange dechu, a song that relates 
the remorse of an angel appointed guardian 
to a pretty girl of this world to whom the 
angel made love; and this was before the in- 
genious M. Anatole France conceived the 
idea of his amusingly shocking Revolte des 
Anges. 



SALA wondered if any young lady at 
the time he was writing — 1891 — sang 
the enchanting ballad She wore a 
wreath of Roses. Does any one in 191 5 — 
even in a provincial town of England — sing 
Oh, give me back my Arab steed ? One song 
mentioned by Sala has a curious interest to- 
day. It was a parody by Robert Brough of 
The Low-backed Car, and was entitled The 
Low-bred Czar. It was heard at the height 
of the Crimean war. One of the verses was 
as follows: 

In battle's wild commotion 

The fiercest man of war 
Will spare the child, and sword defiled 

By woman's blood abhor. 
But Nick (the word describes him) 

Unmoved by tear or shriek, 
The child will slay, its mother flay, 

If she dares a word to speak 

To disparage the low-bred Czar. 

The whole forty thieves in a jar, 

Not a tithe nor a toll 

Of the villainous soul, 

Could express of the low-bred Czar. 



%/%^^HY is it that foolish songs stick in 
III the memory of a musician, when he 
^^^^ forgets the precise melodic contour 
of an inspired musical idea? But why does 
the man of sixty remember as many un- 
seemly limericks heard in school days and be 
able, letter perfect, to repeat them, when he 
cannot quote correctly two lines of Coleridge, 
Shelley or Keats? Did the associations make 
a deeper impression in the one case than in 
the other? Sala did not examine or propose 
this question. He found the charm of musi- 
cal memory in its apparent extinction and 
then it suddenly starting up, years afterward, 
"before one unsummoned, but always wel- 
come, at a period wholly unexpected." He 
was wholly right in saying that if those whose 
memory for melody is vigorous and conserva- 
tive exercised their faculty by repeating all 
the tunes which have impressed themselves on 
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their minds — say, from the age of four to six 
— such reminiscent monsters, as I may call 
them, would become intolerable bores both to 
themselves and to their friends. 



happen to the practising youth if the cork 
were allopathic? 



^^ AS the war brought a revival of interest 
1^1 in oratorio not only in London, but all 
'^ ^ over England ? A statement in the 
Pall Mall Gazette would lead one to believe 
this. The editor rejoices in the revival. 
"Twenty years ago, Mr. Shaw and a few 
other superior persons laughed some of them 
out of this taste; but the present war has 
brought about a vast popular return to old 
habits — which were, in most cases, good 
habits — as one of the results of which ora- 
torio flourishes once again." Any people that 
can listen constantly to oratorios should do 
valiant work in the trenches and present an 
iron wall against a charging foe. 



yrf^VERY now and then there are articles 
tlr^ in medical journals about the uses of 

^■^ music in medicine. The subject is a 
very old one, going back to the ancient Greeks 
and, no doubt, to nations before them. 

We have never seen the following story in 
print, although the event happened seven years 
ago. There was a smallpox epidemic in Val- 
paraiso. The authorities were urged to make 
vaccination compulsory. They were afraid to 
do this, for when it was proposed in Brazil 
there were riots. Finally they issued a notice 
that 20 physicians would serve the public on 
the Comisaria (a great square) at certain 
hours. "The town band will play continu- 
ously while the operators are at work, and 
each person vaccinated will receive a ticket for 
a government lottery, with many valuable 
prizes." Either the band or the lottery per- 
suaded. On the opening day 1,500 inhabitants 
were vaccinated. 



^'^^ANY little books treating of musical 
J\ I subjects have been published lately. 
^^" ^ Looking over The Choirtrainer's 
Art, we were pleased by the picture of a guile- 
less lad practising an exercise with a cork 
between his teeth. There is this valuable in- 
formation: "Corks of the requisite kind can 
be obtained from a corkcutter's. The best 
quality are called 'homeopathic,' and are sold 
for a few pence per gross." Pray, what would 



^Y7^R^E WITHROW'S Staccato Notes 
J I I ^^^ Singers is also an entertain- 
^^1 ^ ing little book. It has an index, 
and we turned at once to Temperament. We 
were disappointed, but on the opposite page 
is this golden thought: "No artist sings with 
dull eyes and sagging cheeks." 

"Without aural dare one can never become 
an artist." We exclaim with the New Eng- 
lander, in doubt or thirsting for information: 
"How?" 

"The Great Pupil is not timid; he dares.'* 
Yes, and we have heard him, unfortunately, 
on the concert stage. 

"Falling in love," we are informed by Miss 
Withrow, will not be a "Master Angel whose 
wings will stir the deep waters of your soul, 
and call out of the depths a wonderful flower 
that will beautify and sweeten your life." An 
"emotional episode only distracts the mind 
from study." 

A voice cannot be ruined, for "voice is air 
in vibration plus mind in action." 



^/^/^E spoke above of Offenbach with re- 
I I i lation to his operettas in Germany. 
^^^^^ Here are the words of his letter writ- 
ten early in 1871 : "What horrible people the 
Prussians are and how heart-rending to me to 
think that I was born on the banks of the 
Rhine, and thus have some connection with 
those appalling savages. Ah, my poor France, 
how I thank her for having adopted me as 
one of her children." This letter has been un- 
earthed by Mr. Richard Northcott, who is at 
work on a biography of Offenbach. Andre 
Martinet's, published at Paris in 1887, reached 
at least a second edition, but it is unsatisfac- 
tory. There is much material for an en- 
grossing account of operetta in the Second 
Empire. 



Obituary 

PROF. S. HENRY HADLEY. 

Prof. S. Henry Hadley, musical director, com- 
poser, pianist and church organist, died in Boston, 
February 2, following an operation. He was sev- 
enty years old. He had conducted many choral 
concerts, including the famous Peace Jubilee held 
in Boston in 1870. He was the father of Henry 
Hadley, the composer and conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, and of Arthur 
Hadley, first 'cellist of the same organization. 
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6reat IDoaerti Composers no* 7 

By Daniel Gregory Mason 
GRIEG 
I HE intense spirit of nationalism 
which swept over the people of 
Europe in the late sixties and 
the early seventies was felt and 
echoed in their work by many of the young 
musicians of the generation just then reaching 
maturity. Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsak- 
off in Russia, Smetana and Dvorak in Bo- 
hemia, and Grieg in Norway were leaders in 
the movement. Of them all, none is more 
popular than Grieg, whose piano pieces, not 
too difficult for the amateur and fascinating 
in their elusive charm, are played all over the 
world. Educated as a cosmopolitan musician, 
his choice of the idiom of his native land was 
the result not only of his temperamental bias, 
but of a deliberate determination to bring be- 
fore the world the peculiar contribution to 
musical art which Norway had to offer. 

Before his day, the music of the educated 
Norwegian was the music of Germany, of 
France, or Italy; the folk-tunes of Norway, 
with their modal and harmonic characteristics, 
were considered unworthy the attention of a 
serious artist. Grieg may be said to have 
added the musical dialect of his native coun- 
try to the musical language of the world. 

EARLY YEARS 

Edvard Grieg, the son of Consul Alexander 
Grieg and his wif^ Gesine Hagerup Grieg, 
was born in Bergen, Norway, June 15, 1843. 
His father was of Scotch extraction, de- 
scended from a follower of the pretender, 
Charles Edward Stuart, who fleeing his coun- 
try after the battle of Culloden, settled in 
Norway as a tradesman, and changing the 
spelling of his name from Greig to Grieg, in 
conformity to the Norwegian pronunciation, 
became thoroughly identified with his adopted 
country. His mother was of pure Norwegian 
blood, and of a family which had already 
given several famous men to the country. She 
was a woman of strong character and of de- 
cided artistic gifts. A well-educated musician, 
and recognizing the extraordinary endowment 
of her son, she became his first teacher and 
gave him, while yet a child, a thorough 
grounding in his art. It is said that at the 
age of nine he was so engrossed in music that. 



being asked by his school teacher to bring 
him a "composition," he wrote out some var- 
iations on a German melody, and presented 
them to the astonished master. 

His artistic temperament showed itself in 
his keen appreciation of the beauties of the 
sombre northern landscape as well as in his 
love for music. At the age of fifteen he was 
still undecided whether he wished to become 
a painter or a musician, and it was the advice 
of Ole Bull, the celebrated violinist, which 
decided him and persuaded his parents to send 
him to Germany to study. He entered the 
Leipsic Conservatory in 1858, and with the 
exception of a few months spent at home 
•recuperating from an attack of pulmonary 
trouble, a forerunner of the illness which har- 
assed all his later life, he remained there con- 
tinuously for four years, studying harmony, 
counterpoint and composition under Richter, 
Rietz and Reinecke, and piano under Wenzel 
and Moscheles. 

MEETING WITH NORDRAAK 

It was in 1863, shortly after his graduation, 
that Grieg met Richard Nordraak, to whom 
he has paid eloquent tribute in his funeral 
march in A minor. In this gifted young man, 
doomed to an early death, he found a con- 
genial friend whose magnetic personality and 
fervent patriotism made an undying impres- 
sion upon him. 

Together they studied the Norwegian folk- 
songs, and taking a solemn oath of musical 
allegiance, bound themselves to devote their 
lives to making from these crude beginnings 
a finished national art. "It was as though the 
scales fell from my eyes," writes Grieg. "For 
the first time I learned to understand my 
own nature. We abjured the Gade-Mendels- 
sohn insipid and diluted Scandinavianism, and 
bound ourselves with enthusiasm to the new 
path which the Northern School is now fol- 
lowing." 

In 1864, together with their Danish friends 
Horneman and Matthison-Hansen, they 
formed the Euterpe Musical Society, for the 
performance of Scandinavian works, an in- 
stitution which must have been an incalculable 
benefit and stimulus to their composition. Un- 
fortunately, this happy association of yotmg 
artists was broken up by Nordraak's death, in 
1866. The same year Grieg returned to Nor- 
way and settled in Christiania. 
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NORWEGIAN FOLK MUSIC 

Like many other unsophisticated peoples, 
the Norwegians use certain melodic intervals 
derived rather from the ancient modes than 
from our modern major and minor scales, 
which gives their music a peculiar quaintness. 
Especially odd in its effect, because it inter- 
feres with the commonest of chord sequences, 
the dominant-tonic cadence with which most 
pieces end^ is the lowering of the "leading 

Figure I. 
From Grieg's ** Melodie," opus 47, No. 3. 



Con trisUxxa. N.B. 



Figure II. 

From Slatter, opus 72. 




N.B. 

Shepherd's Boy, opus 54, No. 1. 

Andante esp ress ivo. 




^-^^-%- 



From the ** Berceuse," opus 38, No. 1. 
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note," or seventh step of the scale, so called 
because of its strong tendency to lead up to 
the eighth (final) step. The phrases from 
Grieg's "Melodie," opus 47, No. 3, and "Ber- 
ceuse," opus 38, No. I, in Figure i, show this 
flattened seventh step of the folk-music. The 
raised fourth step, also found in Norwegian 
as well as in Hungarian tunes, is well illus- 
trated in his "Slatter," opus 72, and in "f he 
Shepherd's Boy," opus 54, No. i, and other of 
the Lyric Pieces. (See Figure II.) 

When the leading tone is flattened it no 
longer pulls upward so powerfully, and may 
even fall to the fifth step of the scale; and it 
is notable that this peculiar melodic step is 
intensely characteristic both of Norwegian 



folk-song and of Grieg. The opening of his 
Piano Concerto is a striking instance of it. 
It will also be remarked between the fourth 
and fifth measures of the "Melodic" quoted 
in Figure i, at the end of the phrase from 
the "Berceuse," and indeed on almost every 
page Grieg has written. 

In rhythm as well as in melody, Grieg owes 
many of his most individual effects to Nor* 
wegian inspiration. Those bare open fifths 
in the bass with which so many of his pieces 
start out — the first Springtanz in the Northern 
Dances, for example — suggest the peasant 
bagpipe in an orgy of rhythm. Of the two best 
known national dances the Springtanz, named 
from the wild jumps or springs executed by^ 
the dancers, is in three-beat time, and in spite 
of its energy is not devoid of grace ; the Hail- 
ing, in two-beat time,is march-like, and ,if any- 
thing, even more vigorous. On this latter type 
are based the four brilliantly developed "Nor- 
wegian Dances" of Grieg's opus 35. Several 
delicate rhythmic details that mark the com- 
poser's style are also traceable to the national 
source, such as the fondness for mingling 
the two-part and the three-part division of the 
beat in the same phrase, even in the same 
measure, and the so-called "weak cadence,"^ 
in which the final chord comes on an unac- 
cented beat. 

LIFE IN CHRISTIANIA 

Shortly after his return to Norway, Grieg 
met and married his cousin. Miss Nina Hage- 
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rup, herself a musician and a delightful 
singer. Acting on the results of his experience 
in Copenhagen, Grieg founded in Christiania 
in 1867, a Musical Union for the promotion 
of Scandinavian music, and remained the con- 
ductor of the orchestra for the next seven 
years. 

It was during these years, from the time 
he was twenty until his early thirties, that 
his most characteristic works were composed : 
the two Sonatas for Violin and Piano, opus 
8 and 13; the Piano Sonata, opus 7; the in- 
cidental music to Ibsen's "Peer Gynt;" some 
of the most charming of the Lyric Pieces for 
piano and of the songs, and the Piano Con- 
certo, opus 16: — the best part, certainly, of 
his entire musical output. Of all these, none 
are more delightful than his lovely and little- 
known songs, written under the inspiration of 
his artist wife's sympathetic co-operation, and 
interpreted by her with a singularly individual 
and intelligent beauty in their occasional joint 
concert appearances. 

In 1865 and again in 1870, Grieg visited 
Italy, seeing much of Liszt in Rome. In 1879 
he gave his brilliant piano concerto at Leipsic 
with great 'success. Aside from these journey- 
ings his life in Christiania continued its even 
tenor, his time being devoted to composing 
or promoting the interests of music by teach- 
ing, concert work or musical reunions with 
fellow musicians. It is in these years that he 
seems to have reached the acme of his powers. 

INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES 

Grieg's music has, to a peculiar degree, that 
subtle quality we call personal flavor. What- 
ever the source of his melodies, whether they 
are taken from Norwegian tunes or invented 
fresh, he knows how to give them a setting 
which is entirely his own. As individuality is 
a trait indispensable to all art of real value, 
it is interesting to ask ourselves what are its 
hallmarks in any particular case. In Grieg's 
the most constant one is doubtless his har- 
monic subtlety and charm ; his harmonic style 
is unlike any one else's; and in especial, he 
uses the chromatic scale as a basis for har- 
mony with inimitable grace. In almost every- 
thing he has written one can find this scale 
somewhere, either in the middle voices or the 
bass, and in the majority of cases descending. 
The theme of the Ballade, opus 24, is a strik- 
ing example. It is a tune that in itself suggests 



no special subtlety of harmony; it could read- 
ily be harmonized with the commonest chords 
of G minor and B flat major; yet, if after so 
harmonizing it, the student will compare 
Grieg's treatment, with its bass ever insid- 
iously slipping away, he will understand the 
composer's art more deeply. 

A less happy but equally persistent pecu- 
liarity is the breaking up of the music into 
very brief phrases, and the immediate repeti- 
tion of them in new keys — the so-called "wall- 
paper patterns" of his mode of composition. 
This method of treatment may be partly trace- 
able to the folk-songs, but it is even more due 
to a certain weakness of mental grasp, of logi- 
cal coherence, characteristic of Grieg's mind. 
It has been the subject of severe criticism by 
those who demand above all of a composer 
the power to "compose" — to construct, organ- 
ize, unfold. Thus M. Vincent d'Indy, in his 
"Cours de Composition Musicale,"^ asserts 
that "the musical merit of Grieg is like that 
of a good miniature painter. His little works, 
whose melodic lines, often elegant and agree- 
able, exhaust themselves as if out of breath 
after a few charming measures, do not raise 
themselves very high. His short inspiration 
and his absolute ignorance of composition 
make him inapt in the construction of a sym- 
phonic work of any extent; he produces then 
only hybrid assemblages of short fragments, 
unskilfully sewed together or only juxtaposed, 
without any appearance of order or of unity 
in conception and realization." Severe as this 
is, it must be admitted that it is supported by 
the analysis of the Violoncello Sonata that M. 
d'Indy proceeds to make. Grieg is indeed at 
his best in his miniatures — in such charming 
mood-pictures as the Lyric Pieces, the Album 
Leaves and the Songs. 

EXAMPLE FOR ANALYSIS, NO. I 

Norzvegian Dance, opus 55, No. i 
A Hailing tune, in D minor. Allegro marcato, 
is developed in various ways, sometimes in one 
hand and sometimes in the other. Note the 
cha,racteristic chromatic harmonization, and 
the descent from seventh step to fifth in the 
left hand version of the melody. The climax 
ends in the "augmentation" of the sixteenth 
notes to eighth-notes. 

The trio or contrast, in D major, Cantabile, 
is a bit of quiet and very lovely Grieg-like 
^Book II, Part I, page 419. 
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harmony. The chromatic scale will here and 
there be noticed. An ingenious touch is the 
preservation of the identical melody in the 
second half, while the key changes from D 
major to F sharp minor. Mr. Henry T. Finck, 
whose Grieg enthusiasm knows no bounds, 
says of this passage: "Only a genius could 
have written these ravishingly beautiful har- 
monies — 2l page which alone would suffice to 
make its author immortal." 

EXAMPLE FOR ANALYSIS, NO. 2 

Allegro moderato from the Piano Sonata, 
opus 7 

This is a piece full of the early freshness 
and youthful energy of its composer, yet show- 
ing all too clearly the limitations which he 
never succeeded in transcending. As a pot- 
pourri of attractive melodies it is delightful; 
as a sonata it is a failure. 

The first theme, in E minor, discloses at 
once two motives which afterward dominate 
the development, the first a descending bit of 
"chord melody" in the first two measures, the 
second, in the following pair of measures, a 
scale melody, also descending and in a charac- 
teristic rhythm. Let us call them (a) and (b). 
With the thirteenth measure begins a rather 
pretentious canonic treatment of the theme, 
suggesting important contrapuntal evolutions, 
but quickly "petering out" into sonorous but 
musically empty passage work. The second 
theme, which commences in G major, near the 
middle of the second page, presents both the 
cadence 7-5 and the wall-paper pattern type of 
construction we associate with its composer. 
It is an attractive melody, but after four 
measures it seems to have exhausted the im- 
pulse which stirred it to life, and thereafter it 
can only rather helplessly repeat itself. 

The development begins in E major, for- 
tissimo, with the first theme. With the change 
to 6-8 time, however, motive (a) is abandoned 
and (b) in the bass provides the text of an 
interesting and original treatment until the 
recapitulation of the themes (marked "a 
tempo"). The second theme comes this time 
in E minor, and there is a short but stirring 
coda in which the chromatic scale comes 
strongly to the front. 

LATER LIFE 

In 1874, when on receiving a government 
pension Grieg was enabled to resign the con- 



ductorship of the Musical Union and devote 
himself entirely to composition, the freshness 
of his invention had already begun to wane, 
and the spontaneity of his utterance to crys- 
talize into mannerisms. It was but a few 
years later that Frederick Niecks wrote : "My 
fear in the case of Grieg always was that his 
love of Norwegian idioms would tend to 
narrow, materialize, and make shallow his 
conceptions, and prevent him from forming a 
style by imposing on him a manner." This 
seems to have been exactly what happened, 
with the result that he never acquired a mas- 
tery of the larger forms in music, and having 
done all that was possible to illuminate with 
his delightful genius the simple folk-tunes of 
his country, he spent his later years over- 
elaborating, transcribing, or paraphrasing the 
works of his youth. 

He traveled on the continent and in Eng- 
land in 1888 and 1889, giving concerts of his 
works and song-recitals with his wife. In 
1894 he again visited England, and received 
the degree of Musical Doctor from Cambridge 
University. The rest of his life was spent at 
his picturesque villa, Troldhangen, a few miles 
from Bergen, where he died, September 4, 
1907. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

In Tschaikowsky's "Diary of My Tour in 
1888" we get a vivid description of Grieg as 
he appeared in middle life. Tschaikowsky 
writes: "During the rehearsal of Brahms's 
new trio, as I was taking the liberty of making 
some remarks as to the skill and execution of 
the relative tempo 2-3 — remarks which were 
very good-naturedly received by the composer 
— there entered the room a very short, middle- 
aged man, exceedingly fragile in appearance, 
with shoulders of unequal height, fair hair 
brushed back from his forehead, and a very 
slight, almost boyish beard and mustache. 
There was nothing very striking about the 
features of this man, whose exterior at once 
attracted my sympathy, for it would be impos- 
sible to call them handsome or regular; but 
he had an uncommon charm, and blue eyes, 
not very large, but irresistibly fascinating, re- 
calling the glance of a charming and candid 
child^ I rejoiced in the depths of my heart 
when we were introduced to each other, and 
it turned out that this personality, which was 
so inexplicably sympathetic to me, belonged to 
a musician whose warmly emotional music 
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had long ago won my heart. He proved to be 
the Norwegian composer Edvard Grieg." 

A year later, the French critic Ernest Clos- 
son described Grieg, who was then playing 
and conducting his works in Paris, in these 
terms: "Grieg is small, thin, and narrow- 
shouldered. His body, which is like a child's, 
is always in motion — ^the movements short, 
lively, singularly jerky and angular, each step 
shaking the whole body and hitching the shoul- 
ders as if he limped ; a 'bundle of nerves', to use 
a doctor's phrase of picturesque energy. The 
head, which looks massive on so small a body, 
is intelligent and very handsome, with long 
grayish hair thrown back, thin face, smoothly 
shaven chin, short, thick mustache, small but 
full nose, and eyes ! — eyes superb, green, gray, 
in which one can fancy one catches a glimpse 
of Norway, with its melancholy fjords and its 
luminous mists. His gaze is serious, won- 
derfully soft, with a peculiar expression, at 
once worn, tentative, and childishly naive. 
The entire effect is of kindness, candor, a 
sincere modesty." 

SUMMARY 

These descriptions of the man as he appeared 
to his contemporaries give us a vivid impres- 
sion of his personahty as well as of his physi- 
cal appearance. He was evidently of a singu- 
larly nervous, sensitive temperament, keenly 
alive to delicate shades of beauty. His artistic 
expression has just these qualities, and is of 
value most of all because it is the expression 
of delicate personal feeling. It is subjective, 
intimate, and intangible, of delightful finesse 
and charming whimsicality. 

With the virtues of this lyric expression he 
has its shortcomings. The structure of his 
work is always simple, the phrases short, as 
in the folk-tunes on which he modeled it. His 
harmonic methods and melodic and rhythmic 
peculiarities are so persistent as to become 
mannerisms. But with all the limitations 
which his lyricism imposes, the fact remains 
that Grieg has added a volume of rare charm 
and beauty to the musical literature of the 
world. 
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Mr. Edward Marzo, organist of the Church of 
the Holy Name of Jesus, New York City, has re- 
ceived from His Holiness Pope Benedict XV, 
Knighthood in the Order of St. Sylvester. 

The distinction is conferred in recognition of Mr. 
Marzo as a composer of music for the Catholic 
Church, his work having received marked com- 
mendation from the late Pope Pius X, by whom he 
was received during his recent visit to Rome. 




Camille Saint- Saens is engaged in writing a work 
for performance at the Panama Exposition. An- 
nouncement is made that the veteran composer will 
attend the Fair and conduct his own work. 

* * * 

Brahms' German Requiem will be sung at St. 
Thomas' Church on 'March 17. There will be a 
full orchestra and competent soloists. T. Tcrtius 
Noble will conduct and no tickets arc required. 

* * * 

Frederick Converse's opera, The Pipe of Desire, 
the first performance of which was given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in 1910, was given two 
stage performances at the Wesleyan College of 
Music, Bloomington, 111., on February 5 and 6 by 
the members of the faculty and students. There 
was a chorus of forty, an orchestra of thirty and 
a ballet of sixteen. Great enthusiasm was shown in 
the work, both by those taking part and the audience. 



A contest in voice, piano and violin is announced 
by the Students* Department of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Musicians not more than 
thirty years old are eligible to compete provided 
their musical training has been obtained entirely in 
the United States. The winners will give a concert 
at the next Federation biennial convention dt Los 
Angeles in June. The prize will consist of the op- 
portunity to obtain engagements from the 309 fed- 
erated clubs, whose delegates will go to Los An- 
geles with instructions to engage from these win- 
ners, if satisfactory, the artists for their American 
Day program. 



We have just received a circular from the 
Academia Juan Sebastian Bach of Mexico City. 
Considering the daily news from that city, its quick- 
change presidents, its stories of battle, murder and 
sudden death, it seems strange to read of a Bach 
Festival lasting six days. According to the pro- 
gramme, the first day was devoted to 24 preludes 
and fughettas for piano and 3 chorals for four- 
part chorus; the next day 15 two-part inventions 
and sonata for flute and piano; then 15 three-part 
inventions, sonata and fugue for piano and violin; 
then 7 preludes and fugues from the Well Tempered 
Qavier and the concerto for two violins, followed 
by an evening devoted to the Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue and various single numbers, including 
prelude and fugue on the name of Bach and pre- 
lude and fugue in A minor. The last evening was 
devoted to the piano concertos in G minor and F 
minor and that in C major for three pianos. 



Conditions in Europe prevented the delivery, in 
time for adequate preparation, of tiie music of 
Bossi's Joan of Arc, which was to have been sung 
by the Oratorio Society of New York on March 
24. In its stead will be heard a repetition of Bach's 
Magnificat, and Wolf-Ferrari's La Vita Nuova, with 
these soloists: Mme. Marie Sundelius, soprano; 
Miss Rose Bryant, contralto; Mr. Alfred D. Shaw, 
tenor ; Mr. Clarence Whitehill, bass. Ermanno 
Wolf-Ferrari's bewitching and passionate cantata, 
based on Dante's touching narrative of a New Life, 
was sung, for the first time in America, by the 
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Oratorio Society December 4, 1907. It was re- 
peated just a year later. Bach's Magnificat had its 
first presentation by the Society February 28, 1910. 
Singularly enough, Mrs. Edith Chapman-Goold 
was soprano soloist for all of these events. Joan 
of Arc will be reserved for the first concert of 
next season, and to insure a fitting performance, 
the present rehearsal season will be extended for at 
least six weeks after the March concert. This de- 
cision was received with marked complacency by 
the younger choristers, who appear to sing with a 
peculiar zest in the balmy days of spring. 



Clarence Dickinson is giving a series of fiwt his- 
torical organ lecture recitals at the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary on Tuesday afternoon at 4 p.m. The 
first two took place on February 2 and 9. On Feb'- 
ruary 2 the program was devoted to music com- 
posed under the influence of the Latin Church, and 
February 9 the Lutheran Church. The Seminary 
choir, Andrew Sarto, baritone, and Miss Mildred 
Potter assisted. On February 16 the music will 
be by the Bach family. February 23, Transcrip- 
tions, and March 2, The Development of Sacred 
Choral Music. The programs are of exceptional 
interest, both to the music-lover and to the student 
of music. Only on very rare occasions, such as 
the Musical Art Society concerts, can such works 
be heard. Organists and choirmasters should be 
especially interested in the program of March 2, 
showing the development of church music from the 
Gregorian Chant, Tonus Peregrinus, to the modern 
music of Edward Elgar. It is a pity that Mr. 
Dickinson did not see fit to include some of the 
best examples of the English school, such as Purcell, 
Blow, Crotch and the more modern Wesley, Goss, 
Stainer and Barnby, but no doubt he will do this 
at some future time. 



Two competitions for composers are announced 
for the present season from Chicago. They are 
the George Hamlin contest for tenor aria with 
orchestra, and the violin concerto contests of the 
Chicago violinists. The conditions for the George 
Hamlin contest are that the composer must be an 
American, that is, a citizen of the United States. 
The text must be an original English text and not 
a translation, and the composition must be of such 
dimensions that it is distinctly removed from the 
song class and unmistakably in aria form. It 
is Mr. Hamlin's intention to sing this work for 
the first time at the Chicago Symphony Orchestra's 
first popular-priced American concert in the fall of 
1915. A prize of $200 is offered and all composi- 
tions must be received not later than June i, 191 5, 
by Glenn Dillard Gunn, Fine Arts Building, Chi- 
cago, 111. The contest for violin concerto is open to 
all composers who are American citizens. No prize 
in money is offered, but a publisher will be secured 
for the winning composition and it will be the trial 
composition for the contest for American-trained 
violinists, and be played by the winner at the first 
popular-priced American concert given by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra in the fall of 1915. 
All manuscripts in this competition must be subn- 
mitted to Herbert Butler, Kimball Hall, Chicago, 
111., not later than May i, 191 5. 
* * * 

The music library of the late Gerrit Smith has 
been presented by Mrs. Smith to Dr. William C. 
Carl, for the Guilmant Organ School. 

The collection is one of the largest in this coun- 
try and contains many valuable works for the organ. 
In the list are manuscripts from a great number 
of the world's leading composers in addition to 
scores and works on theoretical subjects. 

Dr. Smith was one of the vice-presidents of the 
school and also a frequent lecturer. 



€ccleiia$tical in»ic 

XDITED BY 

G. Edwako Stubbs, Mus. Doc 




OME very good advice is given by 
Mr. Augustus Toop, in the January 
number of Musical Opinion, on the 
"Singing of Hymns." 
We read : "It may be thought by some that 
to sing a hymn tune requires no special knowl- 
edge or training, and that an article on the 
subject must therefore be superfluous; but 
even in the rendering of the most simple 
music it is possible to be grossly inartistic, and 
we should therefore do well to aim at correct- 
ness even in the smallest matters. It will at 
once be said that many of our modern tunes 
are so cheap and sentimental in character, and 
of such poor construction in both melody and 
harmony, that nothing artistic can possibly be 
got out of them. Granted that this is in a 
measure true, we are still left with a precious 
heritage of both hymns and tunes which are 
well worthy of our deep respect and most 
careful treatment. It must be admitted that 
in the singing of hymns there are certain dif- 
ficulties which confront us at the outset, and 
of these the existence of false accents, when 
words and music are combined, and the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining good phrasing, will al- 
ways exist, so long as the same fragment of 
music is made to do service for various 
verses and combination of words." 

Mr. Toop apparently does not encourage 
the theory that there are two kinds of hymn 
singing — one adapted to the wants of the peo- 
ple in the pews, as participants (which is 
practical rather than artistic) and the other 
adapted to the executive ability of a highly 
trained choir. In the opinion of many choir- 
masters there are two distinct styles which 
clash with each other in actual practice. He 
would have accentual alterations made in the 
various lines of well-known congregational 
hymns so as to make the notation serve the 
rhythmic swing of the words. For example 
in the hymn "When I survey the wondrous 
cross" (to the well-known tune by Miller, 
called Rockingham) he would have "Sorrow 
and" (verse 3) sung to half notes in order to 
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avoid the false accent on the second syllable 
of "sorrow." 

Theoretically this is beyond reproach — ^but 
what would happen if the choir and a few 
"musical people" in the congregation sang 
half notes, and the main body of people sang 
the usual way? 

In such hymns as "Rejoice, the Lord is 
King," and "Hark, the Glad Sound" he would 
introduce rhythmic corrections where neces- 
sary, depending (we suppose) upon the 
abiHty of the congregation to learn from the 
choir. 

He advocates the marking of phrases, by 
pencil or pen, in the books used by the choir. 
"Perhaps one of the most difficult of modern 
hymns to phrase artistically ever written is 
'Lead, Kindly Light' ; and yet with proper in- 
terpretation, used with Dyke's tune, it is one 
of the most effective combinations of words 
and music to be found in any hymn book. 
But good part singing is necessary to obtain 
a finished rendering or to make the singing 
of such a hymn effective ; and to assist in ob- 
taining this result it is advisable to arrange 
at rehearsals where breaths should be taken, 
and to have them clearly marked in the books, 
so that no ragged ends are noticeable during 
performance." 

Mr. Toop would exlude from congrega- 
tional use tunes having a high range and dif- 
ficult intervals. He says: 

"Tunes which have a high treble part or 
are chromatic or awkward in progression in 
either melody or harmony should be tested 
carefully before being allowed to come into 
general use. It is not of so much consequence 
if there are only one or two high notes to deal 
with (and I should call F, fifth line treble 
clef, a high note in a hymn) ; but when the 
melody keeps up in the higher register, it be- 
comes tiring to sing and does i.ot lend itself 
well to congregational use. This considera- 
tion must be borne in mind, especially in 
places where the congregation is accustomed 
to join heartily in those portions of the ser- 
vice which rightly belong to it. 

"Chromatic harmonies do not progress so 
smoothly as diatonic harmonies, and these, as 
well as ugly skips in any part, tend to disturb 
not only the intonation but also make legato 
singing difficult." 

In regard to marks of expression, he ad- 
vises very great caution, and contends that 



they should not be scrupulously adhered 
to. 

"Violent contrasts are dangerous and 
should be indulged in with extreme caution, 
if at all. The commencement of a hymn 
should always be firm, even if marked p, 
and a mezzo forte in such cases is not only 
safer but is usually more effective when con- 
gregational singing has to be reckoned with. 

"In the last line of hymn 27 A. & M. 
('Abide with me'), the sudden change from 
/ to /^ at the words, In life, in death,' fre- 
quently results in an undignified tumbling 
over one another, between the choir and con- 
gregation ; and as the reason for such a catas- 
trophe is not understood by the majority, it is 
likely to cause a feeling of resentment when 
it occurs." 

Excellent as all this advice is, we fear that 
the rank and file of choirmasters will continue 
to neglect the subject of hymn singing, both 
in regard to the congregation and the choir. 

The whole matter, viewed from a practical 
standpoint, bristles with difficulties. It would 
almost seem that (as far as congregational 
sihging is concerned) the most striking results 
are secured in places where the "crowd" is 
absolute master of the situation, bidding de- 
fiance to all "theories," and acting sponta- 
neously as a sort of "collective choirmaster," 
acknowledging no leadership but that of crude 
musical instinct. Untaught masses of people 
often produce the "finest" congregational sing- 
ing, if by that adjective we mean to indicate 
the important characteristics, feeling and 
enthusiasm, 

HE British soldiers in the trenches 
beguile their time in playing Jiymns 
on "mouth organs," as they are 
commonly called. The favorite 
hymn is "Nearer, My God, to Thee." We 
suppose the tune is Sullivan's, as the Mason 
tune is not known to any extent in England. 
(The Sullivan tune, by the way, was the one 
played by the band of the White Star liner, 
Titanic, when she sank.) 

It is said that thousands of these harmoni- 
cas are exported from this country for the 
use of the troops, and that the demand is so 
great that it is not fully supplied. Musical 
News (London) speaks a good word for these 
useful little instruments. We read: 

"It cannot have escaped attention how fre- 
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quently reference is made in the papers to the 
cheering effect of music on our men at the 
Front. They are naturally light-hearted, but 
there are times when the long strain of wait- 
ing and watching is apt to tell on the nerves, 
and then it is that music plays its part in res- 
toring cheerfulness. Whether music-hall songs 
like Tipperary,' or simple old ballads like 
'Annie Laurie,' or familiar hymns like 'Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,' all is fish that comes to 
their net. But vocal music does not entirely 
meet their wants; they love a little instru- 
mental music to accompany their songs or to 
provide a merry tune. The trouble is that 
most instruments entail not only trouble in 
porterage, but some considerable amount of 
technique. The favorite instrument is the 
mouth-organ, partly because it is easily carried 
in the pocket and partly because it is not diffi- 
cult to play. Despite its rather humble charac- 
ter, we believe that in the hands of an expert 
performer, some surprisingly good results can 
be obtained." 

Our readers are probably familiar with a 
book called "Music and Morals." We think it 
quite likely that one entitled "Music and Med- 
icine" will make its appearance sooner or 
later. Simple music played upon a very crude 
instrument is indeed capable of producing re- 
markable effects. The Bible itself pays a 
tribute to the emotional effect of such a primi- 
tive contrivance as David's harp. "When the 
evil spirit was upon Saul, then David took 
a harp, and played with his hand. So Saul 
was refreshed, and was well, and the evil 
spirit departed from him." 

It is small wonder that the men in the 
trenches find relief in music, even if played 
upon such a toy as a "mouth-organ." There 
is a peculiar nervous strain in the uncertainty 
of waiting for something to happen — 2l, strain 
that is often far more difficult to bear than 
action itself. Whether the tune be that of a 
camp-meeting hymn or a war song, the "medi- 
cal" effect is by no means to be despised. The 
more harmonicas this country can export, the 
better for the morale of the troops. 

OT long ago one of the Dublin 
papers printed the following story 
about the hymn "Lead, Kindly 
Light." It is supposed to be true — 

if so the Irish peasants are not lacking in 

readiness of retort. 




"In a certain parish in the Diocese of Cork, 
there is a woman in an humble rank of life 
who, nevertheless, has wonderful readiness of 
repartee. She was, not long ago, returning 
home carrying with her some flowers and 
plants which had been given to her by a Prot- 
estant lady. She met on the road a young 
Roman Catholic curate, just come to the par- 
ish. He was very young in every sense, as 
what followed sufficiently shows. He took the 
woman to be a thief, which she was not ; and 
he also took her to be a Roman Catholic, which 
she was not. 

"She indignantly scorned and repelled the 
first uncharitable judgment. 

"The Rev. Father, feeling he had made a 
mistake, apologized, and, to ingratiate him- 
self with her said, 'What's your name, 
mam?' 

" 'McCarthy, sir.' 

" 'Ah, that's right. McCarthy, McCarthy ; 
that's a good Catholic name ; sure enough, you 
belong to us.' 

" * Well then I don't, your Reverence ; not 
wan bit of me; I'm a Protestant to the back- 
bone.' 

" 'Well, I'd never have thought it of you, 
and such a fine, respectable-looking woman, 
too ; the more's the pity.' 

" 'Ah, go lang wid ye, none of yer Blarney, 
yer Reverence.' 

" 'Tell me what was your name, before you 
were married?' 

" 'Newman, sir.' 

" 'Well, now, I have you on the double. As 
McCarthy you ought to be Catholic, and 
equally so as Newman, for did you never hear 
of Dr. Newman, the great Oxford scholar 
and Church of England clergyman, who ab- 
jured the errors of Protestantism and joined 
the true Church — there's a pattern for you. 
Tell me, did you never hear of him ?' 

" *I did, and often, sir.' 

" 'Well, what else, what more ?' 

" *1 know he was very sorry for what he 
did, very sorry. I know it well, for didn't he 
write about it? — ' 

" 'Pride ruled my will, remember not past 
years.' " 

This makes an excellent story, but bad 
history. Churchmen will be quick to see the 
flaw in it. Newman wrote the verses years 
before the thought of renouncing the Angli- 
can Church entered his head. And for that 
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reason the use of the hymn is forbidden in 
Roman choirs. 

JIR Frederick Bridge recently gave an 
organ recital at Westminster Ab- 
bey, in aid of the Belgian Refugee 
Fund, which netted a handsome 
sum. The Abbey organist is a remarkably ac- 
tive man for his years. He is connected with 
a vast number of musical enterprises, and is 
in greater general "demand" than ever. The 
older he gets, the younger he becomes ! 

HE teaching of counterpoint by cor- 
respondence has as yet made lim- 
ited headway in the United States. 
In England there are a great num- 
ber of eminent musicians engaged in this spe- 
cial work, and, judging from the advertise- 
ments in musical journals announcing the de- 
grees taken by pupils instructed "by post," 
the system has fully justified itself. There 
is a keen rivalry in this peculiar field of ed- 
ucation, and the "successes" (as they are 
called) are promptly heralded in print as soon 
as they can be turned to commercial profit. 
It is rather strange that in a very small 
country this postal system should thrive, and 
in a vast territory like our own languish. 
Musical "centres" in England are actually 
crowded together as compared with those on 
this side of the water. It is impossible for the 
Anglican to live far away from Cathedral 
towns and large cities abounding in musical 
"opportunities" — without indeed getting off 
the island 1 

There is really no need for the "annihilation 
of distance" — there being none to annihilate. 
The activity of certain "correspondence" 
teachers can only be accounted for by the fact 
that they not only understand their business 
in a general way, but they also know the 
special "traps laid for the unwary," who seek 
degrees. And so it comes to pass that a pupil 
living in Liverpool, where are a hundred ex- 
cellent teachers, will take lessons by post 
from London. Or one living in the Cathedral 
city of Bristol will, simply by the aid of 
postage stamps, get his theoretical education 
from Great Yarmouth. 

The following is an illustrative case which 
we cite from a recent number of the Musical 
Herald. 

"Dr. W. E. Rowbottom, of Brigg, Lincoln- 



shire, was one of the successful candidates for 
the recent Mus. D. examination at Durham. 
He is an interesting student, for he has had 
no musical training at a college or academy, 
but has worked by himself. For the last nine 
years he has been organist of the Primitive 
Methodist Church at Gainsborough, where he 
has a large modern organ of three manuals 
and forty stops, blown by water, and a very 
good choir. Yearly performances of oratorio 
are given, and Dr. Rowbottom also trains four 
competitive choirs for the yearly district festi- 
val. He served his apprenticeship as a cabinet 
maker, but ill health caused him to take up 
music. He took the Mus. B. in 1900 and the 

F. R. C. O. in 1903. For the Mus. D. he has 
studied under Dr. A. P. Alderson and Dr. A. 

G. Iggulden. He has a good teaching con- 
nection in and around Brigg. Hence he has 
readily consented to engage in the conversa- 
tion which we now report. 

" 'Do you really mean to say,' we ask, that 
you reached the Mus. D. without a viva voce 
lesson? All by correspondence?' 

" 'Yes, entirely by lessons through the post. 
I have not had even a single viva voce lesson. 
Personal lessons, for obvious reasons, are 
preferable, but I maintain that a hardworking 
and conscientious student of average ability 
need not be seriously handicapped in his stud- 
ies, even for the Mus. D. degree. A personal 
coach can give detailed criticisms on one's 
work and explain the 'why and wherefore' 
of everything in a much more satisfactory way 
than is possible when studying by correspond- 
ence. Still, the correspondence method has its 
advantages. It makes a student think out for 
himself and develop originality. It is harder 
work, but at least is 'bracing.' Of course, a 
good deal depends on the natural aptitude of 
the student.* 

" 'Do you think that others may do the 
same ? Does it not require very close study, a 
mind and a will that never tires, plenty of leis- 
ure, and a quiet life?' 

" * Yes. I think it quite possible for others 
to do the same. I have had plenty of spare 
time, and for several years have spent every 
possible moment in study. Fortunately, I have 
never grown weary in the slightest degree. 
I have occasionally written three five-part 
fugues in one day, or five eight-part florid 
counterpoint exercises, and have kept this up 
for four or five days per week for weeks at a 
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stretch. I am quite aware that many could 
not stick at it in this way, even if their con- 
stitution would stand the strain; and others 
would not have the necessary time, but I live 
a very quiet life; and this has naturally been 
a great factor. Before setting out for the 
Mus. D. I was told by an eminent musician 
that I could never hope to win it unless I 
moved into a larger centre, where there were 
more facilities for study and the hearing of 
good orchestras. I realized that hard work 
and sound method in study might do much for 
me, and I put my whole soul into the work 
of preparation.' " 

We mention this particular "success" to 
show the extraordinary efficiency of the cor- 
respondence system under what might be 
called ideal conditions. Given a brilliant, hard- 
working pupil, with "plenty of spare time," 
and very expert in instruction, and the out- 
come is not likely to be failure. 

The point we would make is that in an 
enormous country, such as this one is, where 
many pupils are hundreds of miles, even hun- 
dreds of leagues away from the "centres" of in- 
struction, there should be an active demand for 
"postal" teaching in harmony and composition. 
England is musically a compressed tablet. If 
the system prospers there, it should certainly 
prosper in a land that is almost boundless. 
The chief difficulty is perhaps a lack of en- 
thusiasm on the part of young musical pupils 
for theoretical study. This, however, will 
gradually give place to the appreciation of the 
value of such work, which will, of course, ac- 
company the general advance in music. 

To show the amazing prosperity which 
this postal system enjoys on the other 
side we could mention a certain journal 
which contained on a single page of a January 
issue the announcement of nearly one thou- 
sand "successes"! Here is an undeveloped 
field of work which deserves greater atten- 
tion on the part of our professors of theory! 
To be sure, American pupils can, owing to the 
cheap "over-seas" postal rates, patronize Brit- 
ish teachers. The delay, however, in return of 
post is an argument against foreign instruc- 
tion. 

ICCORDING to the Roman Church, 
funeral marches are meaningless, 
and their use is therefore forbidden. 
Captain Bartlett, of the Stefansson 
exploration ship Karluk, evidently does not 



believe in his theory, at least not when the 
burial of a ship is concerned. A dirge may 
be nonsensical at the obsequies of a human 
being, but when a vessel is consigned to a 
watery grave, the case is different. The sink- 
ing of the Karluk was graphically described to 
the members of the Explorers' Club at a din- 
ner recently given at the Hotel Astor, at 
which Admiral Robert E. Peary presided. 

Captain Bartlett told of the ship being 
wedged between great masses of ice, with the 
nearest land, Wrangell Island, at a distance 
of seventy miles or more. 

"The men worked steadily and without a sign 
of fear," said the Captain. "A couple of bot- 
tles of whiskey in their coffee helped a 
whole lot. Water was pouring into the aft 
port bunker. When I saw everybody off and 
safe, I turned on the phonograph. We had a 
lot of records, but when I felt her going, I 
got out Chopin's dead march and put that on. 
I also got out all her flags, as I thought she 
might as well have a decent funeral. Then I 
got off and stood on the ice and watched her. 
Down she went, head first, stern up in the air, 
and the phonograph going." 

It seems to be settled that the Rev. 
Billy Sunday is to conduct one of 
his celebrated "campaigns" in New 
York City during next fall or win- 
ter. Students of congregational singing will 
have an opportunity of investigating the mu- 
sical methods of the g^eat revivalist. He 
claims that he can get more "music to the 
square inch" than any living evangelist. Prob- 
ably his claim is well founded. A man who 
can draw two hundred clergymen from New 
York to Philadelphia to hear a sermon, can 
in all likelihood exercise a corresponding 
power in drawing music from the masses. 

We doubt, however, that there is any great 
difference between his methods and those 
practised by Moody and Sankey and Tallmage. 
The music of a "crowd" has its own distinc- 
tive psychology. Under certain circumstances 
such music "runs itself," as it were, the only 
leadership being contagious emotion — which 
once started, becomes self-propelling. 





The "Messiah," by G. F. Handel, was rendered 
December 6 at the Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., under the direction of S. Lewis 
Elmer, O. and C. The soloists were Miss M. Strock, 
soprano; Mrs. E. Funk-Harz, contralto; Mr. F. 
Ormsby, tenor, and Mr. G. Miles, bass. 
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Claire Marion McClure Berkeley, Cal. 

Mrs. Blanche Ashley Oakland, Cal. 

Chas. H. Lawrence Cleveland, Ohio. 

Geo. W. Heinzelman Houston. Texas. 

Mrs. Tom C. Rowe Houston, Texas. 

Louise Chalmctte Daniels Houston, Texas. 

Henry T. HufTmaster Galveston, Texas. 

Lillian Brenner Houston, Texas. 

Mrs. Roy D. Wilson Houston, Texas. 

A. D. Longraore Portland, Ore. 

W. L. Thickstun Forsyth, Ga. 

Clifford Higgin Brantford, Ontario, Can. 

Albert W. Taylor Lome Park, Ontario 

T. R. T. Plant Toronto, Canada 

Harry J. D. Moss Hamilton, Ontario 

Perry C. Orcm Baltimore, M d. 

Howard E. Demuth Baltimore, Md. 

Adolph E. Voegelin Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harry J. Stratton Harrisburg, Pa. 

B. Lord Kneedler Swarthmore, Pa. 

Miss Marianne Crofton Memphis, Tenn. 

Mrs. W. Wirt Matthews Memphis, Tenn. 

Dr. Ernest T. Winchester Albany, N. Y. 

Harold Paul Carson Los Angeles, Cal. 

Stanley A. Martin Evanston, 111. 

Stella L. Roden Chicago, 111. 

Percy W. Peay Richmond, Ya. 

Mrs. W. E. Shelverton Macon, Ga. 

Mrs. W. W. Solomon Macon, Ga. 

Newell R. Alton Cleveland, Ohio 

Mrs. J. E. Hikes Cleveland, Ohio 



William T. Cramer Rochester. X. Y. 

Frank W. Smith Qiicaffo, 111. 

Edmund Hovt Harding Washington, N. C. 

Miss Louise M. Nerrraan Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Mrs. David Kriegshaler St. Louis, Mo. 

William M. Jenkins St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Ebba' Lindroth Hoffsten. . Webster Groves, Mo. 

Miss Grace M. Williams Portsmouth, Va. 

M. Ella Davis Newport News, Va. 

Edla Irma Peele Portsmouth, Va. 

Mrs. Saverio D'Anna Hampton, Va. 

At the council meeting of December 21 at 9a 
Trinity Place, the following were elected colleagues : 

Herbert Allison Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Albert B. Boese Newark, N. J. 

Charles C. Boyle Brooklyn, N. Y. 

E. W. Breyer Cleveland, Ohio. 

Irene A. Brieant Ossining, N. Y. 

Walter Lewis Brient Ossining, N. Y. 

Edward Bunting Albany. N. Y. 

Anthony T. Canty Norwalk, Conn. 

Angels De Prosse Newark, N. J. 

Clara E. Gardner Bavonne, N. T. 

C. E. James Bayonne, N. J . 

Mrs. Ralph T. Jefferson Newark. N.J. 

Alvah Milton KistHng East Orange, N. J. 

Charles C. Meytrott Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Clinton E. Mosher Bloomheld, N. J. 

Alice Poole Brooklyn, N. Y. 

C. Forman Smith Newark, N. J. 

Minnie Stout Bayonne, N. J. 

Irving E. Young Newark, N. J. 

William Schott Irvington, N. J. 

J. Eugene Joyncr Newark, N.J. 



We have received complaints from some of our 
members who failed to receive a program of 
the Gould Convention and we wish to state that a 
copy of same was mailed to every member on the 
list. We wish that any one who failed to receive 
their copy will kindly ascertain if their nam€ and 
address is correctly entered on our list. 

The dates for the examination are June 2 and 
3. A number of chapters have already appointed 
local examiners, and a large number of candidates 
will present themselves. 

TENNESSEE CHAPTER 

The January meeting of the Tennessee Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists was held on 
Tuesday, the 12th, in the Studio of Mr. Enoch T. 
Walton, Glaslyn Building, Memphis, and was well 
attended. 

An exceedingly able and scholarly address was 
given by Mr. Ernest F. Hawke on "The Develop- 
ment of Church Music," which was listened to 
with great interest by all who were fortunate 
enough to have been present on this occasion. 

Two new members joined the Chapter: — Mrs. W. 
Wirt Matthews and Miss Marianne Grofton.^ It is 
anticipated that others will definitely join in the 
course of the next few months. 

On Monday evening, February i, Mr. Walter W. 
Boutelle gave an organ recital, under the auspices 
of the Chapter, in Madison Heights M. E. Church, 
to which recital all members of the Chapter, and 
the public generally, were invited. 

Sometime in February, Mr. J. Paul Stalls will 
address the Chapter on the subject of "Pianoforte 
Technique." 
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Other addresses and organ recitals have been 
planned for up to the conclusion of the Guild 
Season. 



ONTARIO CHAPTER 

What was termed an International Meeting and 
Service Recital of the Ontario Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists of the United States 
and Canada, took place at the new St. Paul's 
Church, Toronto, of which Healey Willan, F.R.C.O., 
is Organist and Choirmaster. The choral num- 
bers were rendered by the choir of the church and 
the organ numbers by George Edward Fisher, Or- 
ganist of Lake Ave. Baptist Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., U. S. A., and private organist to Mr. George 
Eastman of Kodak fame. The program was as 
follows : — 

Two Choral Preludes on the Hymn Tunes Dundee 

and Rockingham Parry 

MaRniiicat and Nunc Dimittis in F Tours 

Anthem — While all things were in quiet silence Willan 

Organ Numbers by Mr. Fisher. 

Allegro con fuoco from Sixth Sonata Guilmant 

Cantabile Loret 

Verset Claussmann 

Concert Prelude and Fugue Faulkes 

Cantilene Hailing 

Intermezzo from Suite Rogers 

Choral. 

Jubilate Amen Kinder 

Caprice Wolstenholme 

Triumphal March Hollins 

Postlude — Prelude and Fugue in B Minor Willan 

The offertory was for the benefit of the Belgian 
Relief Fund. Preceding the recital, there was a 
dinner and reception to welcome the many visitors 
from the Western New York Chapter at the Hotel 
Selby. At this time a paper, "Choral Contest Sing- 
ing," was read by Mr. Clifford Higgin of the Brant 
Ave. Methodist Church, Brantford, Ontario, who 
has recently arrived from Blackpool, England. 



WESTERN NEW YORK CHAPTER 

Under the auspices of the Chapter, a recital was 
given by Edwin Arthur Kraft, F.A.G.O., at St. 
James' Church, Batavia, N. Y., in the following 
program : 

Laudate Dominum Sheldon 

Chanson du Soir Frysinger 

Springtime Kinder 

Caprice de Concert Archer 

Song of Happiness Diggle 

Rhapsody Cole 

Minuet Mozart 

Toccata Bartlett 

Nocturne , Harker 

Jubilate Amen Kinder 

Also, on January 12, Mr. Kraft played the follow- 
ing program at the Lake Ave. Baptist Church, 
Rochester, N. Y.: 

Egmont Overture Beethoven 

Minuet Mozart 

Caprice (To Spring) Matthews 

Tannhauscr Overture Wagner 

Scherzo Dethier 

Rhapsody Cole 

Springtime Kinder 

Caprice de Concert Archer 

Song of Happiness DiRgle 

Prelude to Die Meistersinger Wagner 



MISSOURI CHAPTER 

The Dean of the Chapter, Mr. William John Hall, 
at a special meeting on January 5, gave an account 
of the convention at Headquarters. Mr. Hall, it 
will be remembered, read the interesting paper on 
Ideals of Music at the convention. An election for 
Sub-Dean was held, the office being vacant on ac- 
count of the resignation of Arthur J. Davis. Ed- 
ward M. Read was chosen to fill the place. The 
Chapter announces the publication of a set of res- 
olutions forming a "code of ethics." 



OREGON CHAPTER 

Quite an innovation among organ recitals was 
instituted this past month by the Chapter, when un- 
der its auspices an invitation organ recital for 
school children was given by Lucien E. Becker, F.A. 
CO., at the Columbia Theatre, Portland, Oregon. 
The recital commenced at 9:30 A. M., on a Satur- 
day morning, and the management of the theatre 
gratuitously opened the theatre for this purpose. 
What a happy suggestion to the mangement of such 
theatres as the Strand or Regent in New York City. 
Mr. Becker's program was as follows: 

Grand March from Tannhauser Wagner 

Benediction Nuptiale Hollins 

Capriccio Lemaigre 

Spring Song Mendelssohn 

Fugue a tre Bach 

American Fantasia Becker 



NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 

Many old friends attended the recital of Edwin 
Arthur Craft, F.A.Go., City Organist of Atlanta, Ga., 
and Dean of the Georgia Chapter of the guild, at 
his former musical charge. Trinity Cathedral, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The program presented under the 
auspices of the chapter was as follows: 

Egmont Overture Beethoven 

\Iinuet Mozart 

To Spring Matthews 

Tannhauser Overture Wagner 

Scherzo Dethier 

Rhapsody R. G. Cole 

Springtime Kinder 

Meistersinger Prelude Wagner 

Caprice, The Brook Dethier 

Ride of the Valkyries Wagner 

The December meeting of the Northern Ohio 
Chapter, A. G. O., was held at the Euclid Avenue 
Temple Thursday evening, December 10, 1914. 

After a short business meeting the twenty-five 
members present gathered around the console of 
the organ to hear Mr. H. F. Sprague, Trinity 
Church. Toledo, Ohio, give the 8th Organ Sym- 
phony by Widor. Mr. Sprague studied this Sym- 
phony with Widor the past summer and his reading 
of it was of especial interest to the Northern Ohio 
Chapter, which greatly appreciated his coming from 
Toledo to play it at this time. 

One of the most interesting meetings in the his- 
tory of the Northern Ohio Chapter, A. G. O., was 
held on Tuesday, January 12. 1915, when the mem- 
bers of the Chapter were the guests of the Dean, 
Mr. Albert Riemenschneider, of Berea, O., upon the 
occasion of the opening of the new Austin organ 
in the Fannie Nast Gamble Auditorium of Baldwin- 
Wallace College. The organ has seventy-four 
speaking stops, four manuals and an echo organ. 
The opening recital was played by Mr. Walter 
Keller of Chicago to a capacity audience. He gave 
brilliant execution of a classic and modern program. 



Mr. Walter E. Hall, F.R.C.O., F.A.G.O.. was 
heard in a recital at Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on January 20. under the auspices of the Chap- 
ter. The program in which he was assisted by Mr. 
H. M. Dunham, baritone and the choir of the 
Cathedral was as follows: 

Funeral March of a Hero Beethoven 

Nocturne Chopin 

Andante from Fifth Symphony .*. . Beethoven 

Cuckoo and Nightingale Handel 

Baritone Solo, It is enough (Elijah) Mendelssohn 

Serenade Massenet 

Overture to William Tell Kossini 

Andantino in D Flat Lemarc 

Bohemian Festival Massenet 

Chorus: Psalm 100, from the uth Mass Mozart 



SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 

The sixteenth public recital was given recently at 
All Saints' Church, Pasadena, California, with the 
following program: 
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Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in F Tours 

All Saints* Choir 

Prelude and Fugue in D Bach 

Cantilena in A Minor Grison 

Percy Shaul-Hallctt. F.A.G.O., A.R.C.O. 
Hosanna in the Highest Stainer 

All Saints* Choir 

Revc Angelique Rubinstein 

Prelude and Fugue in E Minor Bach 

Evening Song Bairstow 

Morton F. Mason 

Concert Sonata No. 5 Thayer 

William E. Strobridge 
Sing We Merrily Unto God West 

All Saints* Choir 

Fantasia in D Minor Douglas 

Ernest Douglas, F.A.G.O. 

Mention should be made of the splendid pro- 
gram annotations by Mr. Jaroslaw de Zielinski. 



Dr. H. J. Stewart, Dean of the Chapter, was the 
recipient of many expressions of regard last month 
during a dinner tendered him by the Chapter. In 
consideration of the fact that Dr. Stewart will take 
up his residence in San Diego, where he will serve 
in the capacity of Official Organist for the Panama- 
California Exposition, the tenor of the meeting was 
one of congratulation for San Diego while some- 
thing of the spirit of condolence fell to the lot of 
San Franciscans, who, in parting with Dr. Stewart, 
feel that they sustain a vital loss. Dr. Stewart has 
been Dean of the Chapter since its establishment. 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHAPTER 

This Chapter is having an active season. At each 
monthly meeting an essay is read by prominent local 
musicians and writers. In November, Mr. O. G. 
Sonneck, of the Library of Congress, gave an ad- 
mirable paper with a choir guild service under the 
direction of Mr. A. W. Harned, when Mendels- 
sohn's Hymn of Praise was sung. At the January 
meeting, Mr. William Stansfield gave a paper on 
Organs and Organists. Following are two pro- 
grams of the organ recitals under the auspices of 
the Chapter at Washington Cathedral. 

Nineteenth recital of the series. Miss Charlotte 
Klein, organist: 

Sonata in C Minor Guilmant 

Andante from Sonata in G Minor Halsey 

Trio Sonata Bach 

Sunset Lemare 

Twentieth recital of the series. Mr. James W. 
Cheney, Jr., organist: 

Sixth Symphony Widor 

Minuetto Calkin 

Benediction Nuptiale Frvsinger 

Triumphal March Hollins 

The twenty-first recital will be given February 8 
by Miss Maud G. Sewall, F.A.G.O., in the Church of 
the New Jerusalem. 



PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 

On Wednesday evening, December 9, the Penn- 
sylvania Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists gave its thirty-first public service in Phila- 
delphia, and its first for the present season. It was 
held at the Memorial Church of the Advocate, 
whose beautiful architecture formed a fit setting 
for the music, and was attended by an audience 
that, in spite of the stormy evening, taxed the 
capacity of the church. The choir was composed of 
picked voices from ten of the most prominent boy 
choirs of the city, as follows: 

Church of the Advocate; St. James*; St. Luke's, German- 
town; St. Paul's, Chestnut Hill; Grace Church, Mount Airy; 
St. Clement's: St. Mark's; St. Peter's; St. Mary's; St. 
Martin's-in-the-Field, Chestnut Hill; 

and was conducted by Mr. S. Wesley Sears, organist 
and choirmaster of the Church of the Advocate and 
of St. James', and Sub-Dean of the Chapter, with 
Mr. Geo. Alexander A. West, of St. Luke's German- 



town, Dean of the Chapter, at the organ. A feature 
of the service was the use of original chants by Mr. 
Sears and Mr. West for the singing of the Psalter, 
and of a setting of the versicles and responses, edited 
by these gentlemen, employing the traditional music 
of the Ferial Choral Service, but carefully revised 
by the omission of all unnecessary punctuation 
marks and the marking of the breathing and ac- 
cents. This arrangement of the choral service has 
been published by the Church News in Philadelphia, 
and has received the cordial endorsement of Bishop 
Rhinelander, and should receive very general wel- 
come from clergy and choirmasters alike, both in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere, as it marks a very de- 
sirable advance in standardizing and systematizing 
the singing of this vital and beautiful part of the 
Church service, which has hitherto depended so 
much on the individual taste and abilities, or the re- 
verse, of the various choir directors. 

The Rev. Thomas S. Cline, of Grace Church, 
Mount Airy, intoned the service, and the Rev. 
Henry Martyn Medary, rector of the Church of 
the Advocate, read the lessons and delivered the 
address. The organ offertory, the first movement 
of Rheinberger's Sixth Sonata, was played by Mr. 
Lewis A. Wadlow, of St. Peter's. The service 
music was Stainer's Evening Service in B flat, and 
the anthems, Hail, Gladdening Light, by Martin, 
and God so Loved the World, by Stainer, the latter 
sung a cappella. The address, on the text "An 
Alabaster Box of Very Precious Ointment," St. 
Matthew 26: 7, was a plea for beauty in worship, 
and especially for the place of music m the church 
service, not as "bait" but as a legitimate form of 
expression, and a true interpretation of the liturgy, 
that cannot be too carefully or too well done, pro- 
vided it be true to its purpose. 

The next public service of the Chapter will be 
held Tuesdav evening. February 2, at St. Clement's 
Church, and sung by the combined choirs of St. 
Clement's and St. Mary's, and the magnificent new 
Austin organ, just installed, will be listened to with 
much interest by church musicians and laity alike. 



NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 

On Jan. 8 was held the fifty-fifth public service of 
the Chapter at Porter Congregational Church, 
Brockton, Mass. The service was sung by the 
women's chorus of the church, accompanied by the 
Or^nist and Director George Sanger Dunham, 
assisted by Mrs. Lida Shaw Littlefield, soprano; 
Mrs. Stephen P. Alden, pianist; Mr. Robert F. Col- 
l)erg, violinist, and Mr. John R. Jones, baritone. The 
Prelude was played by Mr. Bernard B. Nye, of the 
First Baptist Church, Brockton; the Offertory, by 
Mr. William Andros, of the South Congregational 
Church, Brockton; and the Postlude, by D. Ralph 
Maclean of the First Church in Newton. 

On Jan. 11 at the First Church in Newton was 
played the following recital, being the thirty-fourth 
of the series. 

Sonata in E Flat, Op. 65 Parker 

Mr. John Hermann Loud 

Prelude in G Minor Pierne 

Choral Es ist ein' Ros 'entsprungcn Brahms 

At Sunset Di j^gle 

Three Movements from Second Concerto Handel 

_^ ,, Mr. Harris S. Shaw 

Three Movements from Seventh Sonata Guilmant 

Mr. Ernest Mitchell 

At the fifty-sixth public service on January 20, in 
the First Church in Boston, Cesar Franck^s Mass 
in A was performed by the Choral Music Society, 
under the able direction of Stephen Townsend, with 
the following soloists: Miss Bernice Taft, soprano; 
Mr. Everett S. Glines, tenor; Mr. Roberts Lunger, 
baritone; Miss Lydia Wliite, harp; Mr. Heinrich 
Warnke, cello ; and Mr. John P. Marshall, organ. 

Mr. Allen W. Swan gave the thirtv-fifth recital 
of the series at the Unitarian Church, New Bed- 
ford, on January 26, with the following program : 
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Sonata in A Minor Borowski 

Choral Improvisations, Op. 65 Kare-Elert 

Adagio from 6th Symphony Widor 

Toccata in G Minor Matthews 

Andante from sth Symphony Tschaikowsky 

Cantilena in G Foote 

Choral No. 3 in A Minor Cesar Franck 



Sicilienne — Bach. 

Pastorale — Xoblc. 

Sehnsucht — Noble. 

Prelude, from the Dream of Gerontius 



-Elgar. 



On Wednesday evening, January 27, the annual 
dinner was held in the Hotel Vendome, Boston, at- 
tended by 75 members and guests. After dinner, 
Mr. Thomas Whitney Surette spoke on "Cesar 
Franck;" his illuminative remarks being illustrated 
by a performance of Franck's Quintet in F minor, 
under the direction of Miss Edith Jewell. A most 
enjoyable evening lasted until a late hour. 



Organ Kecitali 

Mx. W. C. HAMMOND at the Second Congregational 
Church, Ilolyoke, Mass., January 26. 
Piece Hcroique — Cesar Franck. 
Vision (Ms.) — Burdett. 
Toccata— Foote. 
Sonata No. 4 — Mendelssohn. 
Intro, to Act 2. Isaias — Mancinelli. 
Andante, 5th Symphony — Tschaikowsky. 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor — Bach. 

Mr. H. S. FRY at St. Clement's Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
January 6. 
Choeur Angelique — H. Sandiford Turner. 
Fantasie on old Christmas Carols — Wm. Faulkes. 
Berceuse — Clarence Dickinson. 

Prelude and Fugue, C Minor — Johann Seb. Bach. 
Epithalame (dedicated to Mr. Fry) — Dr. Isaac Barton. 
Borghild's Dream (from Sigurd Jorsalfar) — Edvard Grieg. 
Elisabeth's Prayer (from Tannhauser) — Richard Wagner. 
Christmas Musette — A Mailly. 

a. March of the Magi Kings; b. Uosannah — ^Theo. Du 
Bois. 

Mr. F. S. DeWIRE at St. Luke's P. E. Church, James- 
town, N. Y., January it. 
Sonata in G Minor — Becker. 
Prelude in B. Minor — Bach. 
In Paradisum — Du Bois. 
Offertory in E Flat— VVely. , 
Fantasy — Ford. 
Grand Choeur in March Form — Guilmant. 

Mr. R. KINDER at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Phil- 
adelphia. Pa., January 30. 
Jubilate Amen — Kinder. 
At Evening — Kinder. 
Scherzo — Mendelssohn. 
Nocturne — Mendelssohn. 

Evening Bells and Cradle Song — Macfarlane. 
Fugue a La Gigue — Bach. 
I^rgo — Handel. 
Toccata in F Major — Widor. 

Mr. FRANK E. WARD at The Church of the Holy Trinity, 
New York. January 3. 
Alleluia — Dubois. 
Noel — Dubois. 
Chant Pastorale — Du Bois. 
Prelude Noel— Buck. 
Noel Languedogian — GuilmanL 
Pastoral Symphony — Handel. 
Christmas Postlude — Best. 

Miss HELEN WEBER, at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Youngstown. Ohio, Jan. 44. 
' Toccata and Fugue in D. Minor — Bach. 
Meditation — Sturges. 
Gavotte moderne — Lemare. 
Intermezzo — Callerts. 
Grand Chorus in D^Guilmant. 

F. MAX SON, at the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., 
January 7. 
Concert Piece, B major — Parker. 
Christmas Pastorale — llarkcr. 
Sixth Sonata — Mendelssohn. 
Intermezzo — Archer. 

Funeral March and Hvmn of Seraphs — Guilmant. 
Overture to Semiramide — Rossini. 

C GALLOWAY, at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
January 17. 
Andante in D — Silas. 
O Filii ct Filiae— West. 
The Brook — Dethier. 
Largo — Handel. 
Marche Solennelle— dounod. 

T. TERTIUS NOBLE, at St. Thomas' Church, New York, 
January 17. 
Sonata in E major — Handel. 
Ave Maria — Liszt-Arcadelt. 
Aria — Mattheson. 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor — Bach. 



F. W. MILLER, at St. Luke's Church, Roscllc. N. J., 
January 19. 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor — Bach. 
Pastorale — Guilmant. 
Suite Gothiquc — Bocllmann. 
Offertory in D flat — Salome. 
March Religuese — Guilmant. 

KATE ELIZABETH FOX, at the Old First Presbyterian 
Church, New York, January 25. 
Suite Gothiquc — Boellman, 
Prelude and Fugue in G major — Bach. 
Andante Cantabile — Tschaikowskv. 
Concert Overture in B minor — Rogers. 
Christmas Musette — Mailly. 
Allegro Moderato — Handel. 
Caravan of the Magi—Maunder. 

H. L. YERRINGTOX, at the First Congregational Church, 
Norwich. Ct., January i. 
Fugue, V'ol. II, No. 10 — Bach. 
Paean — Matthews. 
Intermezzo — Noble. 
Humoreske — Dvorak. 
Grand Choeur — Spence. 



Cburcb Dotei 

The Shepherd's Vision, by H. W. Parker, was 
rendered recently at the First Baptist Church, 
Marietta, O., under the direction of C. G. Goodrich, 
O. & C. 

Maunder's Penitence Pardon and Peace will be 
rendered by the choir of St. Andrew's Memorial 
Church, Yonkers. N. Y., February 21, under the 
direction of R. E. H. Terry, O. & C. 

Gounod's Mors et Vita will be sung by the choir 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Devine on Sunday 
evening, March 14, at 8 P. M. The soloists will be 
Miss Grace Kearns, Mrs. Benedict Jones, Reed Miller 
and Wilfred Glenn. Miles Farrow will conduct and 
his assistant, Mr. Channing W. Lefebvre, will play 
the organ. 

The programe of the sixteenth recital of Russian 
music, a cappella, presented by the Aeolian Choir, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., N. L. Norden, director at the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church on February 3, in- 
cluded: O, Gladsome Light. Arkhangelsky ; The 
Song of St. Simeon, GretchaninoflF ; On This Day a 
Virgin, Lvovsky; Cherubim Song, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff; The Bridegroom Cometh at Midnight, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff. 

The service lists for January at Trinity Church, 
New York, D. V. Baier, O. & C, included the fol- 
lowing: Sing, O Heavens, Tours; Communion in 
G, William; Behold My Servant, Harris; Com- 
munion in B flat, Calkin; Send Out Thy Light, 
Hiles; Rejoice ye with Jerusalem, Stainer; Com- 
munion in D, Garrett; Calm on the Listening Ear, 
Parker; From the Rising of the Sun, Ouseley; The 
Light of Life, Elgar; They That Wait, Macfarren; 
I will lift up, Horsman ; Praise the Lord, Goss. 



Uacancies and JlppointtiieHU 

Alfred R. Willard O. and C. of Old St. Paul's 
Church, Baltimore. Md., has been appointed director 
of the Madison Ave. Temple, Baltimore, Md. This 
appointment will not interfere with Mr. Willard's 
duties at St. Paul's Church. 

Frank C. Morley. O. and C, at St. John's Church, 
Franklin. Pa., has been appointed to a similar posi- 
tion at the Church of the Incarnation, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and will assume his new duties March i. 

Frederick Weld, the baritone, has resigned his 
position as soloist at St. Bartholomew's Church, 
New York City, to take effect at the end of the 
current season. In the future he will devote himself 
to his concert work and teaching. 
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In A Martin 



$ttgge$tea Service £i$t for Hpril, 1915 

Good Friday April 2 

Litany Tallys 

Offertory, "Daughters of Jerusalem" Elvey 

r Stainer 
1 .Roberts,. 

The Story of the Cross -I 

I Foster 
[ Somervell 

The Crucifixion Stainer 

Easter Day, April 4 
Te Deum - ] 

Benedictus in A Martin 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Now Is Christ Risen West 

Offertory, Behold, Ye Despisers Parker 

Communion Service, in A Martin 

Magnificat ) 
Nunc Dimittis 3 

Anthem, When It Was Yet Dark Woodman 

Offertory, Hallelujah Handel 

First Sunday after Easter. April 11 

Te Deum 1 

Benedictus • in F Dykes 

Jubilate J 

Introit, When the Sabbath Was Past Foster 

Offertory, Love Divine Stainer 

Communion Service, in F Dykes 

Nj'nfSisf -F -•^>'^« 

Anthem, I Will Mention Sullivan 

Offertory, Thanks Be to God IVard 

Second Sunday after Easter. April 18 

Te Deum 1 

Jubilate V in B flat Elvey 

Bendictus, Chant J 

Introit, The Path of the Just Roberts 

Offertory. I Will Sing of Thy Power Sullivan 

Communion Service, in E Elvey 

iJfuTSittis} -E El.ey 

Anthem, I am the Resurrection Demarcst 

Offertory, Blessed Be the God and Father.. Wesley 

Third Sunday after Easter, April 25 
Te Deum 1 

Benedictus - in F Smart 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Upon the First Day of the Week.. Foster 
Offertory, Come with High and Holy Gladness Blair 
Communion Service, in F Smart 

NuT'df^ittis} - F ^--^ 

Anthem, This in the Day Harwood 

Offertory, Thanks Be to God Ward 



music PHblisbed during m £a$t month 

SACRED 

BARKER, JOHN.— In Time of War (Lord Al- 
mighty! God of Battles!). Hymn and Tunc. 5 cents. 

glRKBECK, W. J.— Prayer for Russian Church 
and Nation. (Kieff Chant.) Adapted and Translated. 

S cents. 

BROOKS, F.— The Church Service. A collection 

of Introits and Vestry Prayers, Kyries, Offertory Sen- 
tences, etc. 50 cents. 
CASSON, J. H.— The Dreadnought Hymn of 

H.M. Royal Navy ("Nought shall we dread*'). 5 cents. 
CONAXT, J. W.— Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 

in E. 15 cents. 

CRAWFORD, SIR HOMEWOOD.— O Saviour 

precious Saviour. Hymn and Tune "Homewood." 

5 cents. 
£LDER, C. L. — Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in 

G. 15 cents. 
PRIEDLANDER, A. M.— I lift up mine eyes 

(Psalm 121) and "May God be gracious unto us" (Psalm 
67). Anthems, with Hebrew and English words. 50 cents. 



GOODEVE. MRS. ARTHUR.— Keep those we 

love in safety. Hymn for use in time of war. In E 
flat, s cents. . ,„ . 

PJOLT, G. E.— Chants, Hymn Tunes, and Kyne 

Eleison. 20 cents. 
IRELAND, JOHN.— Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 

in F. (No. 916, Novello's Parish Choir Book.) 12 cents. 
L,UNN, H.— Hymns and Litanies for use during the 

war. Words by Rev. F, Le N. Bower. 15 cents. Words 
only, $2.50 per 100. 

JVIARSHALL, C. S.— They that go down to the 

sea in ships. Anthem. 12 cents. 

JVIARTIN, G. C— Darkness of Night. Vesper 

Hymn for time of war. Words only. 75 cents per 100 net- 

pURRINGTON, A. J.— Come, Holy Spirit Song 
with violin ohbligato. 60 cents. 

RAWKINS, S. A.— The Lord is my Shepherd 
(Psalm 23). For Voices and Organ. 12 cents. 

RICHARDSON. E. W.— Oh, happy band of pil- 
grims. Ilymn and Tune 'Tilgrims." 5 cents. 

RUSSELL, LADY AGATHA.— Father of our 
Country. Hymn and Tune. 12 cents. Words only, 75 

cents per too. 

SALMON, H. J.— Brightly gleams our banner. 

Hymn and Tune, s cents. 

SIMS, A. E.— Young Worshippers' Hymn. Words 

only, 50 cents per 100. 

^ILLIAMS. C. LEE.— A Prayer (Lord, in our 

stress, hear us, we pray). 8 cents. 

SECULAR 

/^^ H. — A Song of a Boat. Song. 60 cents. 

BALFOUR. H. L.— Good Mister Soldier Man. 

Two-nart or Unison Song. 8 cents. 

BROOKE, MRS. A. AMY.— Two Songs: Gallant 
Belgium and Now step along, you Khaki boys. 60 
cnts. 
GOEPP, p. H.— Lullaby. (V. & P.) 75 cents. 

LEMON, LAURA G.— Where are the boys who'll 

fight for dear old England. Marching Song. 60 cents. 

NORRIS-ELYE, L. C. R.— An Empire Song. For 

Soli and Chorus. 25. cents. 

SAVILE, JEREMIAH.— Here's a health unto His 

Majesty. Melody arranged for Mixed Voices by S. 
Gkegory Ould, (No. 1312, Novello's Pmrt-Song Book.) 
8 cents. 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SONGS.— Edited. 

and the accompaniments added by Sir Frederick Bridge, 
$1.25. 
\^EST, JOHN E.— Go where glory waits thee. 

Irish Melody, arranged as a Four-part Song. (No. 864, 
The Musical Times.) 5 cents. 

INSTRUMENTAL 

ARNOLD, G. B.— Russian National Hymn with 
Variations. For Organ. Edited by W. Gary Bliss. 
50 cents. 

pANING, EATON.— Our Island Home. (Four- 
part Song.) First Violin, 12 cents; Second Violin, 12 
cents; Viola, 12 cents; V^ioloncello and Basso, 12 cents. 

HOLBROOKE. JOSEPH.— Ponterewyn. A Drama. 
Arranged for Pianoforte Solo. $1.00. 

KING, OLIVER.— Tone Poems (Original Com- 
positions for the Organ, No. 38. New Series). $1.00. 
LATIN ORGANIST, THE.— Edited by S. Gregory 

OuLD. Book II. 75 cents. 

MACCUNN, HAMISH.— Romance in G. For 

Violin and Pianoforte. $1.00. 

VERDI, G.— II Trovatore. Concert Edition, ar- 
ranged by Emil Kreuz. First Violin, ia.oo; Second 

Violin, ^2.00; Viola, $1.75; Violoncello, $1.75; Basso, $1.75. 

BOOKS 

CRAMER, J. B.— Fifty-six Selected Studies. 
Edited by Franklin Taylor. (Edition Novello, No. 16.) 
Complete, $2.00. Or in Five Books (Edition Novello, Noa. 
I 6a, I 6b, I 6c, i6d, i6e), 50 cents each. 

CZERNY, C— School of Velocity (Op. 299.) 
Thirty Selected Studies. Edited and Fingered by Frank- 
lin Taylor. (Edition Novello, No. 18.) Complete, |x.2S- 
Or in Three Books (Edition Novello, Nos. i8a, i8b, x8c>, 
50 cents each. 

\^HITE, R. T.— The Composition of Simple Mel- 
odies. (No. 10, Novello's Elementary Music Mantials. 
Edited by W. G. McNaught.) 75 cents. 
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Editorials 



their unmoral ears by her splendid voice. 
. . . There will be none of the mountain 
goat athletics at the concert, such belated ar- 
rivals climbing over the craggy knees of those 
already in their seats. ... At 8.30 Mag- 
gie Teyte will appear, and the doors will re- 
main closed during the entire first number. 
The tardy contingent can then come in with- 
out taking the limelight from the star." Nor 
was this all. There was a four-column cut 
of Miss Teyte flat on her back, and there was 
explanatory text: "Miss Teyte is here shown 
in the knickerbockers and silk hose with which 
she shocked the West." The burning question 
is not "How Miss Teyte sang in New Or- 
leans?" but "Did she sing in them?" 



3T is interesting to note the steady growth 
of "musical culture" throughout the 
country. The arrival of Miss Maggie 
Teyte was eagerly anticipated in New Orleans. 
We quote from the New Orleans Item of Feb- 
ruary 21 : "Maggie Teyte, the little lyric so- 
prano, who delights in shocking the Anthony 
Comstockites by trotting about in knicker- 
bockers and silk hose, will sing before the New 
Orleans Philharmonic Society at the Athe- 
naeum on the evening of February 27. Maggie 
Teyte has just returned from a tour of the 
West, where the newspapers were properly 
shocked at her knickerbockers and tickled in 



a CORRESPONDENT writes, asking if 
it is proper to call "a euphonium or 
bass saxhorn a baritone." 
As we understand the words and the instru- 
ments, it is not proper. The euphonium is a 
bass saxhorn with a wide bore in contradis- 
tinction to the narrow-bored baritone. It is 
of lighter build, has less volume of tone, and 
lacks the low notes of the euphonium, although 
theoretically from its length of tube it should 
have the same compass. Mr. Cecil Forsyth 
in his entertaining and valuable treatise on 
Orchestration remarks : "As a crying instance 
of the confusion in military-band nomencla- 
ture we may mention that the Germans call 
our E flat tenor horn an E flat Althorn ; our 
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B flat Baritone, a B flat tenor horn; and our 
euphonium a Barytone." Who, pray, gave 
the name "euphonium" to the instrument? 
The Count de Pontecoulant in his **Organo- 
graphie" (1861) says that one Sommer pro- 
duced in 1843 the instrument known as 
Euphonium or Barytone, which is also called 
after the inventor Sommerophone. "It was 
brought from Silesia by Sommer, who was at 
Vienna where it was completed by F. Bock. 
He introduced it at ttvo concerts. The new 
instrume^it was improved by Hell, who at last 
gave his name *Hellhorn' to it, taking out an 
Austrian patent." 



^/^ EADERS of the New Music Review 
y^ remember that Mr. O. G. Sonneck con- 
"^^ ^ tributed to it in 1907, 1908 articles 
about early opera in America. These articles 
enlarged are now published in a volume by G. 
Schirmer. In a prefatory note Mr. Sonneck 
apologizes in a way about the somewhat 
"lighter touch" than found in his other books, 
for the present volume was written originally 
for serial publication. This apology was not 
necessary. Any history of opera worthy of 
attention must be anecdotical as well as statis- 
tical. An anecdote is often more illuminative 
than a page bf solid argument. Mr. Sonneck 
is known in the musical world as an indefat- 
igable and keen investigator. He has done 
more than anyone we know to tell the story of 
music in this country before, during, and 
shortly after the Revolution. He has what 
the Germans call Sitzfleisch. Too many of us 
put our trust in a program or an announce- 
ment. The program may have been changed ; 
the concert or opera announced may not have 
taken place. We shrink from going through a 
newspaper file to confirm a suspicion or estab- 
lish a date. Mr. Sonneck fears not the dust ; 
the labor to him is a passionate enjoyment. 



3N this volume Mr. Sonneck has much to 
say about early performances of "The 
Beggar's Opera" in this country. We 
wish that he would throw light on a state- 
ment of William HazHtt in a dramatic review 
contributed to the London Magazine of Sep- 
tember, 1820. This review begins in Hazlitt's 
delightfully savage manner: "The following 
is a play-bill of this theater (Drury Lane), 
for which we paid two-pence on the spot, to 
verify the fact — as some well-disposed per- 



sons, to prevent mistakes, purchase libellous 
or blasphemous publications from their neces- 
sitous or desperate vendors." The program 
announced the last performances of Edmund 
Kean be*fore his departure for America. In 
the course of a criticism of Kean's Othello are 
these words: "We also fear that the critical 
soil of America is slippery ground. Jonathan 
is inclined to the safe side of things, even in 
matters of taste and fancy. They are a little 
formal and commonplace in those parts. 
. . . A very little excess above the water- 
mark of mediocrity is with them quite enough. 
. . . Mr. Kean will do well not to oflfend 
by extraordinary efforts, or dazzling eccentrici- 
ties. . . . If he had been educated in the 
fourth form of St. Paul's School, like some 
other top-tragedians that we know, we should 
say to him, in classic terms, in medio tritissi- 
mus ibis. Remember that they hissed 'The 
Beggar's Opera' in America. If they do not 
spare Captain Macheath, do you think they 
will spare you?" 

Now, when and where in America was "The 
Beggar's Opera" hissed? It was for many 
years a popular work here. It was performed 
in this city — condensed into one act — in i86i 
at Laura Keene's Varieties (624 Broadway) 
with Miss Melvin as Capt. Macheath; and at 
Woods Museum in 1870 by a comic opera 
company directed by Fred. Lyster. The Pyne 
and Harrison company performed it at the old 
Broadway Theatre (326-328) in 1854. 



*%/%>% HAT would an audience to-day say 
I I I of this famous work? Would it be 
^^^V^ interested in Polly and Macheath? 
Would there be protests against the "immoral- 
ity" of the text and the agreeable presentation 
of rascally low life? 

And the other old ballad operas with libret- 
tos containing such "lyrics" as this : 

Ditherum doodle adgety 

Nagity, tragedy, rum, 

Goostnerum — foodie nidgety, 

Nigety, nagety, mum. 
and this one from "The Castle of Andalusia": 

A master I have, and I am his man, 

Galloping dreary dun. 
And he will get married, as fast as he can 
With my haily, gaily, jamboraily, 
Giggling, niggling, galloping, galloway, 

Draggletail, dreary dun. 
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No less a man than Samuel Arnold set 
music to this drivel. No wonder that poli- 
ticians of Philadelphia brought forward this 
and the like stuff as an argument against re- 
pealing the anti-theatre act of 1778. 



a miner from New Hampshire told him a 
story about "a man of Boston dressin'." 



-%/|^R. SONNECK quotes from Josiah 
J I I Quincy's "Journal of a Voyage to 
^^* ^ South Carolina, etc.," in 1772. 
Quincy at the concert house in Charleston was 
pleased by one Abercrombie, a Frenchman 
just arrived, a violinist, who played a solo 
**incomparably better than any one I ever 
heard." "He cannot speak a word of English 
and has a salary of five hundred guineas a year 
from the St. Cecilia Society." Who was this 
Frenchman with the name of Abercrombie 
or Abercromby? A footnote would here be 
instructive. Mr. Sonneck tells us in his 
"Early Concert-Life in America" that he com- 
bined "the profession of music and dancing," 
and quotes from some one unnamed the fact 
that in 1775 he entered into partnership with 
Mr. Sodi, who for many years had the sole 
conduct of the dances at the Italian Opera in 
London. This Pietro Sodi danced a "louvre" 
and a minuet with Miss Sodi at a ball in 
Philadelphia in 1774 and composed a Philadel- 
phia cotillon. We find him in New York a 
month earlier still dancing his louvre and min- 
uet with Miss Sodi, "a young lady nine years 
of age." 

Sitters in the display boxes of the Metro- 
politan might read with pleasure the note of 
Mr. Quincy about the Charleston ladies in the 
audience: "In loftiness of headdress, these 
ladies stoop to the daughters of the North — 
in richness of dress surpass them — in health 
and floridity of countenance, vail to them. In 
taciturnity during the performances, greatly 
before our ladies; in noise and flirtation after 
the music is over, pretty much on a par. If our 
ladies have any advantage, it is in white and 
red, vivacity and spirit. The gentlemen, many 
of them dressed with richness and elegance, 
uncommon with us; many with swords on. 
We had two macaronis present, just arrived 
from London." Was Mr. Quincy thinking of 
women in Boston, or Northern women in gen- 
eral when he made these comparisons? "Un- 
common with us" refers presumably to Boston 
men, who in the eyes of New Yorkers are care- 
less, not to say slouchy in matters of dress. 
When Artemus Ward was in Salt Lake City 



'%/%^^E are surprised to find Mr. Sonneck 
III saying at the end of this book: "If 
^^^^^ opera in America is ever to attain 
to the distinction of being more than a sensa- 
tional and exotic, though sincerely enjoyed, 
luxury of the relatively few in a few cities, 
it will have to be by the way of good per- 
formances of good operas in good English." 
He admits that aesthetically performances of 
operas in the original language will always be 
superior to the operas in translations, "but a 
decrease in aesthetic value will be more than 
offset by the cultural value to the people if 
they are properly encouraged to listen to 
musical dramas in a language which they un- 
derstand. . . . It is not a visionary pre- 
diction that sooner or later the glorious but 
gaudy, polyglot past of opera in America will 
be remembered with a sigh of relief by all 
except the foreigners." 

Why is a past of operas in foreign languages 
more "gaudy" than a present or future of 
operas in English? The public has shown more 
than once that it does not care for grand opera 
in English even when the singers are good and 
the production more than decent. The high 
price demanded for hearing grand opera in 
French, Italian or German is an allurement 
to those who can ill afford the pleasure. The 
fact that the text is unintelligible to them does 
not lessen the attraction. They know the story 
of the opera, or they read the libretto in the 
waits and are happy. They wish to hear the 
famous singers ; they wish to see the "aristo- 
crats" — i. e., plutocrats in the boxes. Opera 
to the visitor from the country, the milliner, 
the student, the frugal clerk and his wife, is 
a great and fascinating show. To hear for- 
eign singers singing in English would be a 
bitter disappointment. If the singers were 
English, singing in English, they would not be 
so easily understood. 



SEEING S t r a u s s ' s "Rosenkavalier" 
again with his charming first act, the 
beautiful music accompanying the pres- 
entation of the rose, and its vulgar and stupid 
Hanswurst business in the last act, we re- 
called some remarks by the excellent Chabanon 
of the French Academy one hundred and 
thirty years ago. The learned Fetis pooh- 
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poohs Chabanon; says that he rendered no 
real service to art by writing his five or six 
books: "He was little versed in theory; all 
his views tended towards a sort of obscure 
metaphysics wholly useless." Baron Grimm 
was more courteous, but he disputed certain 
propositions when he reviewed "Music con- 
sidered in itself and in its relations with 
Speech, the Languages, Poetry and the 
Theatre." 

It was the opinion of Chabanon that the 
analogy between tragedy and music is simpler 
and truer than that between music and comedy. 
Tragedy and music stir the emotions. The 
methods are different ; the soul is touched and 
thus the object is attained. Comedy is related 
directly to the wit of man, over which sounds 
have no power. "Music," says Grimm, restat- 
ing Chabanon's proposition, "can imitate 
laughter and provoke it by pleasing contrasts ; 
but it can never render the wit and reasoning 
in the dialogue of *Le Misanthrope,* and the 
most delighted witticisms of Moliere or Reg- 
nard serve it less happily than this verse of a 
chorus in *Le Devin du Village': Sing, dance, 
amuse yourselves." The Baron adds: "This 
opinion seems to us contradicted by the excel- 
lent opera-comiques played daily in our thea- 
tres and throughout Europe, and if *Tartufe,* 
*Le Misanthrope,* *Le Glorieux' are characters 
that cannot be portrayed by music, how many 
others do we see to which it lends accents 
more or less comic or piquant and often em- 
phasizes ridicule or gaiety." 

But the Baron Grimm also says that many 
musical settings of a comic text have been 
transferred by composers to the words of a 
tragic poem, and this music then suits the 
tragic text. Thus he anticipated the French- 
man who declared, and with good cause, that 
Gluck's music to "I Have Lost My Eury- 
dice" would go as well with "I have found my 
Eurydice," if the actor or actress would sing 
it with appropriate facial expression and 
joyous feeling. And Grimm adds that this 
"Something of vagueness" in music serves 
most advantageously the art. "Music expresses 
nothing; to speak properly, it reinforces ex- 
pression ; and it is necessary that speech affords 
it an expression to render." 



The library might be used effectively to show 
the worthlessness of human opinion and the 
vanity of human knowledge. In such a library 
could the Bonvard and Pechuchet browse to 
their great content. 



-%/%>^OULD that there were a Mr. Son- 
III neck for every large city in this 
^^^^ country where opera has been sup- 
ported I Then could we have histories of value. 
There is no full story of opera in New York 
or Boston. Mr. Armstrong's account of the 
opera in Philadelphia furnishes some facts. 
When the author criticizes, his opinions are 
valueless. The little pamphlets about the 
opera in New Orleans are inadequate, but a 
valuable book could be written on this subject. 
Mr. Hackett has told in a pleasant manner 
the story of operatic beginnings in Chicago, 
and we owe him a debt of gratitude for hav- 
ing preserved specimens of early citicisms pub- 
lished in the newspapers of that city. 



^/%/^HAT a library could be formed of 

III books pertaining only to opera from 

^^^^^ the time of the ballads in France 

and the labor of the gentlemen in Florence! 



CHERE are a few fine examples of 
criticism in Mr. Sonneck's book. 
When the Annapolis Theatre was 
opened in 1770 the Maryland Gazette re- 
marked: "The applause which attended the 
whole representation did less honor to the 
abilities of the actors than to the taste of their 
auditors." A noteworthy instance of proper 
parochial pride, and this pride is occasionally 
exhibited by critics to-day in our leading cities. 

We like to think of the critic who wrote for 
the Pennsylvania Gazette in 1767: '7 must 
beg leave to inform the public that the pleasing 
'Love in a Village' is done here beyond expec- 
tation and must give real delight to every per- 
son void of ill-nature. ... I could wish 
to see the house better filled whenever this 
justly applauded entertainment is exhibited." 
Void of ill-nature. Is not the attitude of some 
inveterate frequenters of concert halls and 
opera houses "agin" the music or the per- 
formance ? 

Nor is this dogmatic and sweeping assertion 
— Maryland Gazette 1770-71 — ^wholly disa- 
greeable : "The merit of Mr. Douglass's com- 
pany is notoriously, in the opinion of every 
man of sense in America whose opportunities 
give him a title to judge — take them all in all 
— superior to that of any company in England, 
except those of the metropolis." 

Note the entrance of the fashion editor 
{Pennsylvania Journal 1786) : Miss Maria 
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Storer's singing was **infinitely beyond any- 
thing ever heard on this side of the Atlantic." 
"Her voice is harmony itself, to be equalled 
only by her refined ear and great taste; her 
performance was both chaste and judicious. 
. . . Her adoption of different dresses 
were {sic) elegantly characteristic of approved 
judgment and fancy." 

The critic of the Federal Gazette (Philadel- 
phia, 1790) found that Mr. Sheridan by add- 
ing **harmony" to his opera "The Duenna," 
"has rescued that species of the drama called 
opera from the imputation of insipidity, to 
which, even in its native Italy, it has hitherto 
been subject." 

As objection has since been made in this 
city to Strauss's operas, to some of the Veris- 
mo operas, and even to dear old "Traviata" 
and that delicate bit of Dresden china, Mas- 
senet's "Manon," so in 1794 the New York 
Magazine called for the suppression of cer- 
tain airs and scenes in "Love in a Village." 
"Justice Woodcock's song, we are sure, will, 
on reflection, appear to the managers incom- 
patible with the professions made by one of 
them to the house last night. This song might 
be altered very easily, still keeping its charac- 
teristic excellence and expunging* its repre- 
hensible expressions. Indeed, the whole scene 
between the Justice and Rosetta in the garden 
is indelicate in the highest degree, and would 
be omitted with great advantage to the piece 
both in respect to decency and interest." 



present seemed literally to sweat with relief. 
The exhibition and the sweat continued about 
one hour and a half." 



aND in Boston ! The Columbian Senti- 
nel told poor Mr. Nelson that the cold- 
ness of the audience could be accounted 
for by "his not throwing out his voice suf- 
ficiently to fill the house and permit the pianos 
to reach the distant parts of the building." 
Mrs. Abbot "seemed more like a statue than a 
volatile Miss." Mrs. Hellyer was advised to 
get the better of her "palpitations" and to ac- 
quire "a little stage degagee." But Boston has 
always been fussy. 

In Portland, Me., Mrs. Tubbs of the Bos- 
ton Theatre sang the music in "Rosini" to the 
piano accompaniment of Mr. Tubbs. "Mr. 
Tubbs performs well on the pianoforte, but 
he cannot sing. Why does he not oftener in- 
troduce that instrument and why does he at- 
tempt to sing at all ?" This Mr: Tubbs dared 
to put some amateurs on the stage. "Every one 
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ii^^ T was apparently in Baltimore, Md., 
for the first time in our history," says 
Mr. Sonneck, "that the liberty of the 
press was tampered with by the press itself in 
the interest of the advertising department. 
Wignell and Reinagle brought out some 'costly 
imported' stars. Every one of them was at- 
tacked. Epithets Hke 'wretched style,' 'horri- 
bly insipid,' *more ridiculous than the piece' 
were frequently thrown at the comedians, in 
1795 by the critic of the Maryland Journal, 
for three weeks. The critic was then choked 
by the management of the Journal. 

When "Richard Cceur de Lion" was per- 
formed at the Boston Theatre in January, 
1797, for the first time on the continent of 
America the Columbiun Sentinel observed: 
"It has heretofore been invariably the attend- 
ant fatality of all operas produced on our 
stage, that from the inability of the performers, 
either in the science or numbers, to execute 
compound music, they never have supported 
with success a musical dialogue in which more 
than three voices were concerned. This im- 
putation was, however, entirely removed by 
the performance of Monday evening." 

No, we are not better than our fathers. 
. . . Are we any worse? 



ffST' HERE are some in London still apolo- 
il gizing for Verdi's "Requiem*' on the 
^^^ ground that he was an Italian and of 
an operatic nature. 

"Dukas's 'L'Apprenti Sorcier' added a quasi- 
humorous element, which one of Bach's Brand- 
enburg concertos promptly corrected." — Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph. 

"God Save the King" is a good tune, but it 
is not an equitable or a correct one. It gives, 
as it were, short measure. It is unsymmetrical. 
The first part is deficient by two bars. The 
unmusical may gauge this by the words and 
lines ; to the musical the defect is made toler- 
able only by custom. It is an improving and 
interesting exercise to set yourself to supply 
two bars to follow the first two. The present 
writer is much attached to his own (unpub- 
lished) interpolation." — London Daily Tele- 
graph. 
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6reat modern Composers no. $ 

By Daniel Gregory Mason 
DVORAK 

CONTRAST BETWEEN GRIEG AND DVORAK 

I WO years before the birth of Grieg 
in Norway, Antonin Dvorak, a 
composer destined to accomplish for 
Bohemian music what Grieg did for 
Scandinavian folk-song, was born in a small 
village of Bohemia. Although their lives cov- 
ered nearly an identical span of years and 
their services to their art had much in com- 
mon, their circumstances, their characters, and 
their types of genius were in sharp contrast. 
Grieg's youth was passed in surroundings most 
favorable to the growth of his talent: his 
mother was a cultivated musician, his father 
was a man of education and standing in the 
community. Dvorak was the son of the vil- 
lage innkeeper and butcher ; the family means 
were restricted and the environment of the 
simplest. Grieg was of a gentle, fastidious 
and charming disposition ; Dvorak was simple 
and undiscriminating, persistent with the 
dogged persistence of his peasant ancestry. 
Grieg, cultivated in the study of cosmopolitan 
music, deliberately restricted himself to the ex- 
ploitation of the folk-music of his native land. 
Dvorak, springing from the soil, and passing 
his youth among the peasant singers and play- 
ers, only later learned of the music beyond 
the confines of his country and of cosmopol- 
itan art. So, although the two composers were 
contemporaneous, and although they were both 
workers in the idioms of their native lands, 
they approached music from opposite poles, 
and may be said to have met on common 
ground only in passing. Grieg came from the 
study of music in general to the study of the 
music of his country, and stopped there; 
Dvorak, beginning with the peasant tunes 
w^hich his mother sang at his cradle, reached 
out into the wider world of music in his matur- 
ity. Grieg, going from the general to the 
particular, reached the zenith of his attain- 
ment in his early manhood ; Dvorak, ever seek- 
ing broader fields, was at the height of his 
powers in his later years. 

EARLY LIFE 

Dvorak was born September 8, 1841, at 
Miihlhausen (Nelahozeves), in Bohemia, the 
eldest son in a family of eight children. As 



soon as he was of proper age he was sent 
with the children of the neighborhood to the 
little village school to learn to read and write. 
But, although his father was a man of simple 
tastes and small means, he was evidently not 
without ambition for his family, and finding 
that his son was worthy of a more complete 
education than could be had in Miihlhausen 
he sent him, in 1853, to live with his unde in 
Zolnitz and attend the school there. It was 
in Zolnitz that Dvorak began to study music, 
taking lessons in organ, piano playing, and 
theory. Two years later he went to a school 
in Kamnitz that he might learn German, and 
here he continued his music lessons under an- 
other master. 

His general education finished, he returned 
home hoping to persuade his father to let him 
go into music as a profession. By way of giv- 
ing convincing proof of his ability, he com- 
posed, as a surprise for some family festival, 
a polka to be played by the village band. Un- 
fortunately, he who was destined to become 
pre-eminent as an orchestral writer had not 
yet learned to write for the trumpet, a trans- 
posing instrument. The result was that, as 
he had written the trumpet parts where they 
were to be sounded rather than where they 
should be played to produce the required tones, 
the discords surpassed the composer's power 
of explanation, and his father was more loath 
than ever to see what promised to be a good 
butcher spoiled for a bad musician. Dvorak's 
native persistence came to his aid, however, 
and he eventually got permission to go to 
Prague to study under Pitzsch at the Organ 
School. 

YEARS OF STUDY IN PRAGUE 

For the first few months his father was 
able to send him a modest allowance for his 
support; but soon that ceased, and Dvorak 
found himself dependent Entirely on his own 
exertions. Nowhere in the history of music 
do we read a story of greater privation than 
that which young Dvorak endured for the next 
few years. Playing the viola in cafes to* earn 
a few pennies a day, living on the scantiest 
and cheapest food, and in every way economiz- 
ing his hard-earned money and his time that 
he might continue his music lessons, he per- 
sisted with a dogged, unthinking perseverance 
in the path he had chosen for himself. 

In spite of the moral which one might try 
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to draw from Dvorak's career of the blessing 
of poverty, the only possible advantage which 
this early privation gave him was that which 
he got from the enforced intimacy with the 
players of the band. From them he learned 
all the tricks of the trade, all the shades and 
gradations in the differing registers of the in- 
struments, all the subtle variations in the pro- 
duction of tone, and the countless details 
which merged with his native genius to make 
him the wonderful necromancer of the or- 
chestra which he became in later years. Play- 
ing in the streets in the day time and in the 
cafes by night, Dvorak was able to scrape to- 
gether about nine dollars a month, and on this 
frugal income he managed to survive. It was 
seldom he could hear any good music. We 
read of a performance of the opera '*Der 
Freischutz," which he would fain have heard 
could he have gathered together the four pen- 
nies necessary to pay his admittance, and we 
learn of various orchestral masterpieces which 
he was able to overhear only from his hiding 
place in the shadow of the friendly kettle- 
drums, but of score reading there was none, 
as he could not afford to buy scores, nor were 
they available in the libraries. 

EARLY COMPOSITIONS 

After his graduation from the Organ 
School, in i860, his circumstances gradually 
improved. Smetana, who stood at the head of 
the Bohemian school of composers, became in- 
terested in him, lent him scores of the classic 
symphonies and chamber works, and got him 
a position in the orchestra of the National 
Theatre. Karel Bendl, conductor of the choral 
society, helped him in his studies and was in 
every way a kind friend to him. For the next 
ten years Dvorak studied and composed in 
seclusion, laying the foundation of his later 
success. It was not until 1873, when he was 
appointed organist of St. Adelbert's church on 
a salary which enabled him to give up his posi- 
tion in the theatre orchestra and organize on 
his own initiative a private class in music, that 
he began to receive the fruits of his strenu- 
ous apprenticeship. 

I In the same year he married, and under the 
protection of a tranquil and happy domestic 
life began to pour forth the flood of composi- 
tions which he continued uninterruptedly for 
the rest of his life. The first work which to 
any degree aroused the interest of the public 



was the cantata "The Heirs of the White 
Mountains," written in 1873. 

Shortly after this success there followed one 
of the most peculiar and characteristic epi- 
sodes of Dvorak's career. He received a com- 
mission from the National Theatre, founded! 
especially for the furtherance of Bohemiam 
art, to write an opera. Then, if ever, one 
would think, was the opportunity for him ta 
use the stores of folk-music with which his 
mind was saturated. But it chanced that at 
the moment Dvorak was under the spell of 
Wagner, and with his usual oblivion of every- 
thing but what was of musical interest to him 
at the time he must needs write for this thea- 
tre devoted to Bohemian art, music in imita- 
tion of the latest German expression. The 
result was that the audience was mysti- 
fied and bored and the opera made a flat 
failure. Realizing his mistake, he painstak- 
ingly set to work and rewrote the entire score. 
This time it was not the music, but the 
libretto, which failed to please ; so the libretto 
was rewritten, and with nothing of the orig- 
inal work left but the title, "The King and the 
Collier," the opera made its third and wholly 
successful appearance. The next year the re- 
vised version was given in Vienna, and won 
for the composer a government pension of 
two hundred and fifty dollars, an amount 
which was later increased. 

FOREIGN APPRECIATION 

An acquaintance with Brahms, which proved 
of great value to Dvorak, came about when 
the German composer was acting as judge in 
a competition to which Dvorak had submitted 
several works, including the delightful collec- 
tion of duets "Klange aus Mahren." As a re- 
sult of the ensuing friendship between the mu- 
sicians Dvorak met the publisher Simrock and 
was commissioned by him to write a series of 
Slavonic dances, which met with instantaneous 
favor from the public. Dvorak was now fairly 
launched. Joachim introduced his works into 
England and Germany : the dances were played 
at the Crystal Palace in 1879, ^"^ shortly after 
his Stabat Mater, sung first in London by the 
London Musical Society (an amateur associa- 
tion) in 1876, was given in public with enor- 
mous success. In 1884 Dvorak visited Eng- 
land and conducted the work at Albert Hall, 
and the following autumn at the Worcester 
Festival. A year later he was engaged t^ 
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write a cantata ("The Spectral Bride") for 
the Birmingham Festival, which was produced 
with success. In 1889 he was decorated by 
the Austrian Court, and in 1890 he received 
the degree of Doctor of Music at Cambridge. 
It was of the visit to England which Dvorak 
made to receive this degree that Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford writes in his memoirs, giving 
us a quaint picture of the musician and his 
wife rising in the early morning, long before 
the household was aroused, and sitting in the 
dewy garden beneath their host's bedroom 
windows, patiently awaiting the sophisticated 
breakfast hour. 

NATIONAL ELEMENTS IN DVORAK'S STYLE 

The mercurial temperament of the Bo- 
hemians shows itself in the extreme contrasts 
of mood of their native music. It varies from 
wild hilarity to heart-broken sadness, often in 
the same short piece, and with transitions so 
sudden as almost to take away one's breath. 
Perhaps on the whole the more joyous mood is 
the more characteristic of this buoyantly 
healthy race. There is an inexhaustible fresh- 
ness of vital energy in their dances, such as 
the polka and the furiant, introduced into 
chamber music by Smetana and Dvorak, and 
the prevailing tone of their artistic music, as 
of the folk music, is undoubtedly a sort of in- 
nocent and happy naivete. This works itself 
out in a peculiar and very characteristic irre- 
sponsibility of high spirits. In rhythm, for ex- 
ample, there is an immense energy that ani- 
mates not only the chief melody, but all the 
subordinate parts. Everything bubbles in a 
score of Dvorak's, as everything doubtless 
bubbled in the bands in which he used to play 
as a penniless boy in Prague. He reflects also 
the eccentric rhythms of three and five meas- 
ures in which his countrymen delight, as if 
they \vere almost consciously playing truant 
from the schools of German regularity. 

Even more strikingly does this spirit of im- 
pulsive spontaneity affect their harmonies and 
modulations. As Mr. Hadow has pointed out 
in his admirable essay on Dvorak. * Bo- 
hemia was left untouched by the diatonic 
scale system that dominated most European 
countries, and as a result "To Dvorak the 
chromatic passages are part of the essential 

♦"Studies in Modern Music," by W. H. Hadow, 
Second Series. 



texture, and the most extreme modulations 
follow as simply and easily as the most obvi- 
ous." The student may well ponder the eight 
measures from the "Klange aus Mahren" 
shown in Fig. I. The rhythm in this case is 
monotonous — exactly the same in each one 
of the eight ; but the ingenuity and unexpected- 
ness of the modulation is such that our ears 
are kept constantly on the qui vive. As the 
present writer has elsewhere pointed out: 
"Dvorak loves to descend unexpectedly upon 
the most remote keys, never knows where* he 
will turn next, and when he gets too far from 
home returns over fences and through no- 
thoroughfares." This richness of tonal back- 
ground adds a truly exotic quality to those 
movements based on the more melancholy 
phase of the national temper, especially the 
beautiful "Dumkas" (Elegies) which he has 
incorporated in his A Major Piano Quintet, 
in his. third symphony, and in his six elegies 
for piano trio. 

EXAMPLE FOR ANALYSIS, NO. I 

Slavonic Dance, Opus 46, No. 1 

Stainer remarks in his "Composition" that 
"subdivisions of the strong pulse are very fre- 
quently met with in movements of a playful 
character." The division of the first beat so 
persistent in this spirited folk-theme undoubt- 
edly gives it some of its pronounced animation ; 
and this effect is enhanced by the strong 
cross accents, on the third and fifth beats 
of the two-measure phrase, with complete 
omission of stress on the fourth, where the 
regular metrical stress should fall. Here, 
then, is a finely vigorous specimen of folk- 
rhythm. In modulatory initiative the dance is 
also "true to type." Scarcely does it begin 
to develop before it whips off into A major; 
• a little later it passes through the original key 
of C over into G, first major and then minor; 
and so it comes naturally to F, the subdomi- 
nant of the home key, where the main theme 
is vigorously reaffirmed. The soft codetta, 
with its persistent echoings of bits of the 
theme, illustrates what was said of the bub- 
bling life of the subordinate parts in Dvorak. 

The Trio is in A major. Here, after sixteen 
measures of new theme have been given out, 
development is immediately begun with the 
theme in the bass, and a new effervescence of 
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Figure I. 
From the**] 



aos Mahren." 




accompanying melody above it, all modulating 
freely. Note the charming addition, at the 
pianissimo return of the theme in a middle 
voice, of a quicker version of it above, which 
later, by "double counterpoint," changes places 
with it. A gradual climax then leads back to 
the main subject. At the end is a brief coda 
in which the salient rhythmic figure of this 
(the opening three notes) is combined with the 
melody of the Trio. 

STAY IN NEW YORK 

In 1892 Dvorak was induced to come to the 
United States as Director of the National Con- 
servatory of Music in New York. He was 
welcomed by a grand concert given in his 
honor, was cordially received by the musicians 
of the country, and was the recipient of a sal- 
ary which might well have seemed fabulous to 
him five or ten years earlier. During his stay of 
three years in this country he became much 
interested in the negro music of the Southern 
States, which seemed to him to fill the place 
of folk-music in America. Putting his belief 
into practice, he wrote a symphony ("From the 
New World"), a quartet, and a quintet, based 
on negro themes, which rank among the finest 
of his works. The slow movement of the sym- 



phony, especially, tinged perhaps by the home- 
sickness which never quite left him in this 
alien atmosphere, is of a poignant beauty which 
he never surpassed. 

In 1895 Dvorak decided rather suddenly, to 
give up his American position, and returned to 
Prague. Six years later he was appointed to 
the directorship of the Prague Conservatory, 
a post which he continued to hold until his 
death in May, 1904. 

INFLUENCE OF NEGRO MUSIC 

Dvorak has by no means slavishly copied 
the slaves' music in his three so-called "Amer- 
ican" works. There are no literal transcrip- 
tions of tunes. The second theme of the al- 
legro of the "New World Symphony" recalls 
"Swing Low, Sweet Chariot" ; the scherzo of 
the quintet has a touch of "Old Man Moses, 
He Sells Roses"; but beyond that there are 
few striking resemblances of detail, and indeed 
even the general atmosphere is as much Bo- 
hemian as it is negro. The scherzos of the 
third and of the fifth symphonies sound as 
much alike as if their composer had not made 
his acquaintance with America between the 
dates of their composition. One may be 
labelled "Czech" and the other "Negro" ; both 
sound unmistakably "Dvorak." 

Yet there are some of the negro peculiari- 
ties in these compositions. A number of the 
themes, for instance, are founded on the penta- 
tonic scale (of five notes), so much used by 
negroes*. The theme of the first movement 
of the quartet is an example; the theme of the 
first movement of the symphony uses the minor 
form of this scale; the beautiful melody of 
the famous Largo in the same symphony ap- 
proximates it closely. 

The peculiar melancholy of negro music is 
due in no small measure to a cadence con- 
stantly found in it — a cadence which for the 
dominant-tonic chords of our ordinary cadence 
substitutes the succession of a major triad and 
its relative minor, as, for example, C-E-G 
followed by A-C-E-A. The effect is often en- 
hanced by an uncertain indecisive see-sawing 
back and forth from one to the other. In a 
moment we shall see how appealingly Dvorak 
employs this cadence. 

But, after all, the outstanding feature of 

♦This is the scale obtained by playing the black 
keys of the piano, beginning with Fjf. In it the 
fourth and seventh steps of the ordinary scale are 
wanting. 
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the "coon-song" and its musical cousins is, of 
course, that curious rhythmic jerk, that jump 
away from the normally accented note to an- 
other longer one which usurps its stress, which 
we call *'rag-time." This is found both in. 
merry and in sad tunes, and applied with great 
ingenuity and resourcefulness. It is not pe- 
culiar, by the way, to negro music, being found 
in the so-called "Scotch snap," in Hungarian 
folk-tunes, and elsewhere; but by no people 
has it been used with such nervous energy and 
such whimsical piquancy of effect as by our 
dark-skinned musicians. The student will find 
it on many pages of the Dvorak pieces, as, for 
instance, in the main themes of the quartet 
and the symphony first movements. 

EXAMPLE FOR ANALYSIS, NO. 2 

Largo from the ''New World Symphony'' 

After some mysterious chromatic harmonies 
in the brass and low wood-wind instruments, 
and a few quiet chords on the muted strings, 
the English horn sings its hauntingly beautiful 
melody, full of a childlike wistfulness. It is 
slightly developed in the strings after a return 
of the opening passage for high wood-wind. 
At its end, muted horns once more suggest its 
opening figure, but pause, as if hesitant, on a 
single A flat. 

A contrasting theme now enters, on flute 
and oboe, with the change of signature to 
four sharps, over a mere breath of accompani- 
ment in tremolo strings. It is in this theme 
that the student will find the touching major- 
minor cadences of the negro music mentioned 
above. A more deliberately soaring melody, 
also in C-sharp minor, alternates with it, over 
a persistent and strangely expressive bass 
plucked by the low strings. After this has 
twice recurred, there is a charming change 
of mode from minor to major, and with this 
brightening, as of the reappearing sun on a 
cloudy day, one instrument after another 
(oboe, clarinet, flute, violins, basses) plays a 
dancing little pastoral theme in staccato six- 
teenth notes. As this climaxes we hear an 
emphatic announcement of the main theme 
from the first movement, soon dying away 
again to an impressive quiet in which the main 
English horn melody again breathes forth. 
This time it is interrupted by impressive 
pauses, as if it lost courage to continue; the 
mysterious chromatic chords are heard for one 
last time from solemn, soft trombones, and 



with two organ-like chords from double basses 
alone this wonderful movement dies into 
silence. 

SUMMARY 

The mere volume of Dvorak's work is ex- 
traordinary. He poured out music with an 
ease and facility in which he rivals Schubert, 
that bubbling spring of music. He wrote can- 
tatas, oratorios and hymns for chorus and or- 
chestra, a mass, a requiem, and nine operas, 
five symphonies, five overtures, symphonic 
poems and various other orchestral pieces, con- 
certos for piano, violin and violoncello, quin- 
tets, quartets and trios for strings, and all sorts 
of combinations for chamber music, besides 
piano pieces and songs. In all his music his 
extraordinarily felicitous melody, his vital 
rhythms, his rich color-schemes make an ir- 
resistible appeal. In his orchestration he ranks 
with Berlioz and Wagner as a supreme mas- 
ter. In his simple spontaneous melodies he 
may well compare with Schubert, and in the 
elasticity of his rhythms and his fascinating 
and arbitrary treatment of tonality he is 
unique, and charms with a freshness and felic- 
ity that is child-like in its effect of unpremedi- 
tated waywardness. Indeed, there is some- 
thing child-like both in the man himself and 
in his work, and we shall lose much of the 
value of his service to his art if we persist in 
demanding of him the thoughtful expressions 
which only a man of an entirely different tem- 
perament could have given us, and do not take 
him simply for what he was — a musician with 
a marvelous instinct for charming combina- 
tions of tone and tonal color. 

Rudyard Kipling in a recent speech on the subject 
of bands for recruiting and camp enlivenment said 
in part: 

"From the lowest point of view, a few drums and 
fifes in a battalion are worth five extra miles on a 
route march — quite apart from the fact that they 
swing the battalion back to quarters composed and 
happy in its mind — no matter how wet and tired its 
body may be. And even where there is no route 
marching, the mere come-and-go, the roll and flour- 
ish of the drums and fifes round barracks is as 
warming and cheering as the sight of a fire in a 
room. 

"Or a band — not necessarily a full band, but a 
band of a few brasses and wood winds — ^is immensely 
valuable in districts where troops are billeted. It 
revives memories; it quickens association; it opens 
and unites the hearts of men more surely than any 
other appeal. In that respect it assists recruiting 
more than any other agency. The tunes that it 
employs and the words that go with them may seem 
very far removed from heroism or devotion; but 
the magic and the compelling power are there to 
make men's souls realize certain truths which their 
minds might doubt." 
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I HE problem of military music now 
claiming the attention of the offi- 
cials of the British army bears a 
striking analogy to that which 
continually faces the Church in her efforts to 
utilize music to the highest possible advantage 
in influencing the masses. 

"The greatest good to the greatest number" 
is an excellent motto to guide the musical ma- 
chinery of both war and religion. In its ap- 
plication, however, to present day needs there 
are difficulties which tax the minds of the 
wisest and most experienced. 

The stimulus of music represents an impera- 
tive need in the Church, and it is responsible 
for the existence of two distinct parties, the 
one clamoring for music that is plain, popu- 
lar, quickly understood and easily partici- 
pated in, and the other demanding music of 
the cultured, dignified, and aesthetic type. 
The latter, although it is the minority party, 
serves a most useful purpose in preserving 
tradition and preventing degeneration. 

There is now a strong movement on foot, 
led by Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, to not 
only utilize military music to a far greater 
extent than has been customary, but to im- 
prove it by popularizing tunes that are associ- 
ated with national and military tradition. The 
Lord Mayor of London is warmly interested 
in the matter and is lending active assistance. 

We quote from a recent number of the 
London Times' 

"Speaking yesterday to a representative of 
The Times on the potentialities of the move- 
ment, Sir Charles Stanford pointed to the num- 
ber of County Council bands which might be 
utilized in London, and also to the multitude 
of bands, good, bad, and indifferent, which 
figure in the great popular street demonstra- 
tions which take place from time to time in the 
metropolis. In the North, again, in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, there is a wonderful hive 
of brass bands which might be drawn upon. 
'What we want to do,' said Sir Charles, *is to 
get the soldiers to get to know the great old 



folk-songs, which were as popular in former 
days as "Tipperary" is now, as, for example, 
"Lillibullero," which was sung all through 
the Marlborough wars. There is the famous 
"Song of Agincourt," which dates from the 
time of Henry V., and the original manuscript 
of which is in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and many others. If -these songs 
were played by instrumental bands until the 
Tommies got them into their bones they would 
pick them up more quickly than some of the 
modern music-hall ditties, and sing them with 
as much gusto.' Sir Charles was confident 
that the next generation of soldiers would 
naturally sing the folk-songs, because the chil- 
dren are now being systematically taught them 
in the schools. *The important thing,' he con- 
tinued, *is that regimental bands should have 
a simple arrangement of a certain number — 
not too many — of the finest folk-songs, and 
play them until the soldiers became thoroughly 
familiarized with them. If Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling could be induced to adapt suitable words 
there would be no doubt about their popular- 
ity.' He added that Sir F. Bridge and himself 
had taken in hand the arrangement of a certain 
number of tunes for this purpose, and Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, though he had made no 
promise in the matter, had asked him to send 
him the airs chosen for his consideration." 

We have here nothing more nor less than 
the problem of congregational music. The 
Church is forever trying to popularize and to 
wed appropriate music to appropriate words. 
The army is trying to do the same thing. The 
obstacles to rational success are much the 
same in both cases. The man in the street is 
reached more quickly through emotion than 
through reason. Given a fine brass band and 
a lively tune and the combination will ofttimes 
do more for the "colours" than any amount 
of cold logic. The ivords that are sung seem 
to play a subordinate part — which is, of 
course, all wrong. The same can be said of 
certain "gospel hymns" with "taking tunes" 
and silly words. 

Sir Charles Stanford would elevate the 
standard of army music. The Times thinks 
that the ordinary person may not see his point. 

The average man says : 

"Here we. have a million (or is it two 
million?) men singing *John Brown's body' 
and Tipperary,' and a distinguished musician 
says that with the help of Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
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ling and the organist of Westminster Abbey 
he is going to make them sing something pre- 
served in a manuscript in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. How is he going 
to do it, and why does he want to? The last 
part of the question is the more easily 
answered, and it will suffice for our discus- 
sion at the moment. The answer is that he 
wants (as we all do) our new Army to have 
the best of everything from bayonets to boot- 
laces, and from commissariat to songs. Being 
a musician he proposes to see about the songs 
himself, and no one is better able to do it." 

We can see little real difference between the 
musical wants of those who fight and those 
who pray. Distinctive music sung to distinc- 
tive words is what is needed. If Sir Charles 
Stanford does for the British army what he 
has done for the Anglican church, his name 
will be held in still greater reverence by all 
musicians. 

E are glad to relate that Sir George 
Martin has recovered his health 
sufficiently to resume active duty at 
St. Paul's Cathedral. For a man 
of his age (he was born in September, 1844) 
he shows remarkable vitality. Of late there 
have been persistent rumors, more or less 
vague, regarding his retirement. As far as we 
can make out, these have resembled the Ger- 
man war reports in accuracy. 

The music at the Patronal Festival (Con- 
version of St. Paul) was under Sir George's 
direction, and was up to the usual high stand- 
ard. There was a full orchestral accompani- 
ment, and the chief musical features consisted 
of the Litany sung in procession (by four 
Minor Canons) Baden Powell's "Hail Festal 
Day," and Beethoven's Mass in C. 

A feature of the Evensong was the accom- 
paniment of the Glorias- to the Psalms by the 
full orchestra — the effect of which is said to 
have been particularly impressive. 

A writer in the Church Times finds fault 
with the use of German music on the occasion. 

"It strikes one as a not unreasonable thing 
to ask why the music chosen for the day was 
so predominatingly German. Beethoven, Mo- 
zart and Mendelssohn are names dear, of 
course, to all music-lovers, but, apart from the 
question whether the adaptation of florid 
Latin Masses to our English words is to be 
commended, the present would seem to be the 




time when we would rather have heard some 
of our best home-grown music. There is at 
command a goodly store of this, but we are far 
from making the best use of it. Unfortu- 
nately there is a dearth of Masses for English 
words, but of other types of musical composi- 
tion there is no dearth. We could wish that 
at St. Paul's there were the same interest 
shown in the rescuing from oblivion of the 
works of our early Masters that is shown at 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ashley Gar- 
dens. If the fitting of English words to music 
intended for the Latin rite is legitimate or pos- 
sible, why confine it to Gounod and Beethoven 
and other modern composers? Why not use 
Tallis's Mass, for example? Somehow or 
other Beethoven's Mass in C seemed not en- 
tirely to accord with the spirit of our English 
rite." 

HE question whether the use of 
plainsong is growing in our 
churches is one that is of peculiar 
interest to choirmasters. The most 
accurate test of the present Anglican versus 
Gregorian "situation" is perhaps to be fur- 
nished by music publishers here and on the 
other side. The number of plainsong works 
(service books, psalters, separate settings of 
canticles, etc.) sold during say the past five 
years shows a certain definite comparison 
with the number of Anglican works of a sim- 
ilar nature. There is a "sales ratio" for the 
period 1909-1914, and a ratio for 1909-1914. 
In this country two of the largest music 
houses dealing in church music report a fall- 
ing oflf in plainsong "sales." 

It should be borne in mind, however, that 
there is no organized plainsong propaganda 
in this country, outside of the Roman Church. 
Plainsong is kept alive, so to speak, merely 
by its own inherent vitality. It is sometimes 
used in institutions of learning (seminaries 
and church colleges) where singing in unison 
seems to be the only solution of "a difficult 
problem" — as it is called by the heads of such 
institutions. In some of these places it is 
used not from choice, but rather from neces- 
sity. 

What we need here is (as we have remarked 
before in these columns) church associations 
organized for the furtherance of plainsong — 
such as exist in London and in other English 
cities. 
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A society like the London Gregorian As- 
sociation would be able to accomplish much 
in New York by way of object lessons through 
public services in such churches as St. John's 
Cathedral, St. Thomas' Church, Grace Church 
and St. Bartholomew's, and Trinity. We can- 
not help feeling that Gregorian ''enthusiasts" 
sometimes hurt their own cause by giving way 
to too much prejudice against everything 
Anglican. There is such a thing as plainsong 
"gone mad." A judicious introduction of the 
commodity in sane quantities in parishes 
where it has been neglected would in the end 
increase its general popularity — or perhaps we 
should say decrease its unpopularity. That 
there can be too much of a good thing is a 
truth that applies to other blessings besides 
medicine. We need more light on the value 
of plainsong, when not forced down people's 
throats, and furthermore, the whole subject 
needs practical simplification. 

Even in England authors have to be very 
careful how they touch upon this topic. Mr. 
Forth's recent work, "The Sanctity of Church 
Music," for instance, has just received the 
following notice in a, prominent Anglican 
journal : 

"There is an astonishing array of facts and 
theories (which prove that Mr. Forth is a 
voluminous reader), but it is difficult to see 
what the main argument of the work is, or 
what it leads to. The only conclusion one can 
draw is that choirmasters should be good and 
should use plainsong. These are estimable 
maxims; the only difficulty lies in carrying 
them out. 

When Mr. Forth is quoting the Christian 
Fathers or uttering pious aspirations he is 
wholly admirable. But when he deals with 
the technique of musical history he is obvi- 
ously out of his depth. It is really sad to find 
a person discussing the Hypodorian Mode and 
other phantasies of the same kind in this year 
of grace 1914. All this kind of superstition 
needs sweeping away; it has nothing to do 
with anything, and it simply makes windbags 
of local organists with a taste for lecturing 
their unfortunate neighbors. The crying need 
of the moment is a book which will deliver 
musical history from the shoal of mediaeval 
theories which have made plainsong all but un- 
intelligible." 

In the Protestant Episcopal Church the 
"crjring need" of -plainsong advocates is at 




present a psalter and service book, adapted 
to the psalm pointing authorized by the gen- 
eral convention. 

The only one we know of is a work that is 
fast being laid on the shelf. 

We have heard rumors of a new work that 
is supposed to make its appearance within a 
year or so, and we sincerely trust that it will 
be duly forthcoming and that it will fill all 
Gregorian wants as far as psalm-chanting is 
concerned. 

SHORT time ago prominent space 
was given by the N. Y. Churchman 
to an article on "Mechanics in the 
Choir Room and Chancel," by Mr. 
Stuart Maclean. The term "mechanics," as 
used by the writer, is unfortunately wanting in 
the vocabularies of some hundreds, or rather 
thousands, of clergymen, vestrymen, and even 
church architects! 

The so-called "boy choir" has suffered more 
from "mechanical stupidity" than any organ- 
ization, whether religious or secular, that we 
can call to mind. It has been systematically 
subjected to every possible drawback known 
to mortal man, and the wonder is that it has 
survived, and that it continues to survive the 
countless "impracticabilities" persistently set 
in its path of progress by the very persons who 
are, or should be, most vitally interested in 
its welfare. 

In accounting for the lack of good music, 
so much in evidence in churches throughout 
the country, Mr. Maclean hits the nail squarely 
on the head. 

He remarks: 

"As I recall choir facilities I have seen, it 
is surprising that parishes the country over can 
dream of having good music. Choirs are at the 
mercy of bad ventilation, poor light, indequate 
instruments, and mistaken economy. Often 
they arc shunted from pillar to post, rehears- 
ing, by the grace of other parish organizations, 
in whatever room happens to be otherwise 
unused at the time. Vestments are kept in one 
room, music in another, and the choirmaster 
announces. There will be no rehearsal to- 
night; I have just discovered that the Wo- 
man's Auxiliary is meeting,' or, 'We must stop 
half an hour early this afternoon; the Men's 
Club is going to have a dinner in here.' 

"Every self-respecting choir deserves a place 
of its own, where it may keep all its impedi- 
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ment, and where it may rehearse and gather 
whenever it pleases, without reference to the 
Sunday-school, the Ladies' Aid, the Confirma- 
tion class or anything else. A well-known 
rector told me the other day that during six 
months in its own quarters he observed that 
his choir had made more progress than in a 
year's work before, yet I know a parish with 
a $600,000 plant that makes its choir share a 
room with the Sunday-school and the Dorcas 
Sewing Circle, with the usual consequence 
that everybody is in everybody else's way and 
the Sunday services foot the bill, 

"As long as choirs are so generally deprived 
of this reasonable encouragement, it is per- 
haps idle to mention certain other aids to good 
work, most of which cost something. An 
ideal choir room has its lockers, one for each 
singer ; its desks and seats, arranged in order, 
and if possible, semi-stationary; its small 
grand piano, and its music closets, in which 
all music not actually in use is kept in dust- 
proof numbered boxes. If the rehearsal room 
is convenient to the chancel, as it should be — 
and not on the third floor ! — nothing adds to 
order before service more than so arranging 
the seat assignment that when the choir rises 
the procession is formed automatically. By 
this arrangement one can conduct a Sunday 
morning rehearsal, have the boys vest row by 
row and return to their seats, and then be 
ready for the processional at half a minute's 
notice." 

It is a relief to contrast the half-million 
dollar "plant" having a "Dorcas Sewing 
Circle" and no choir room with that extraor- 
dinarily active establishment Grace Church, 
New York City. 

The Sun recently printed the following: 

"Grace Church, of which the Rev. Dr. 
Charles L. Slattery is rector, plans to secure 
$500,000 with which to endow its music by 
the time James M. Helfenstein, son of an 
Episcopal clergyman of Maryland, who has 
been in charge of the music at the church for 
twenty years, has served for a quarter of a 
century. Of this amount $71,000 has been 
obtained thus far. 

"This parish was one of the first churches 
in America to establish a choir school where 
the boys, searched for throughout the whole 
country, are given a secondary school educa- 
tion and sing daily and Sundays in return." 

With an endowment fund of half a million 




dollars, the choir of Grace Church will be 
placed financially on an equal footing with 
that of St. John's Cathedral. A point worth 
observing is that the authorities of Grace 
Church, so far from begrudging the present 
generous outlay for music, seek to increase 
it. It is certainly refreshing to find a spirit 
of musical liberality in at least two New 
York churches. It has already proved to be 
contagious in the upper Fifth Avenue region, 
and we sincerely trust that it will spread with 
wholesome virulence. 

HE recent death of Fanny Crosby 
has left a gap in the ranks of hymn 
writers that will not be easily filled. 
According to the daily press, no 
other person has produced so many hymns 
since the days of Isaac Watts and Charles 
Wesley. It is claimed that she wrote over 
eight thousand hymns, her contributions be- 
ing so numerous that a quarter of a century 
ago hymn-book makers gave her two hundred 
different pen-names in order to make it appear 
that the hymns were the work of other 
authors ! 

The Evening Sun says: 

"She was easily first in the authorship of 
the so-called ^Gospel hymns' whose direct ap- 
peal to men's primitive beliefs and emotions 
has been found effective by revivalists. She 
might be called an integral part of the Moody 
and Sanke^ revival." 

The Evening Post says that "Fanny Crosby 
wrote her best songs for Mr. Sankey," This 
paper proclaims the usefulness of her lyrics 
thus : "It has come to be the fashion nowadays 
to sneer at gospel hymns, to decry their lack of 
poetry and their jingling melodies, but if they 
are judged, not by the strict canons of English 
versification and the laws of harmony, but by 
the religious appeal they make to the masses, 
then they rank high in hymnology." 

The favorite hymn of the poetess was "Safe 
in the arms of Jesus." She once said of it, 
"It was my most successful hymn, and I be- 
lieve it was dictated by the spirit of the Lord, 
and that it was born for a mission." 

A prominent New York journal says of this 
hymn: "No modern hymn has circumnavi- 
gated the globe more thoroughly or been trans- 
lated into more modern tongues than this one." 

Among others of her well-known hymns we 
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should mention "Rescue the Perishing," 
"Blessed Assurance," and "Saved by Grace." 

The Boston Transcript tells us that Fanny 
Crosby "was born in Putnam County, New 
York State, March 24, 1820, christened 
Frances Jane Crosby, and married' to Alex- 
ander Van Alstyne, a blind music teacher, who 
died July, 1902. He was a musician, and 
set to music some of his wife's best poems, 
but he always insisted that she retain in her 
published works the name thousands of peo- 
ple had learned already to love, so as Fanny 
Crosby she has always been known." 

The Transcript prints the following inter- 
view obtained not long before death. 

"As for my age, it doesn't seem to me that 
I am in the nineties, and I attribute my good 
health and long life to the fact that I never 
let anything trouble me, and to my implicit 
faith, my implicit trust, in my Heavenly 
Father's goodness. If I didn't get the thing 
I wanted to-day, well, Fd get it to-morrow. 
If not then, I realized that it wasn't good for 
me to have it. . . . 

"In the case of my own loss of sight, I can 
see how the Lord permitted it. He didn't 
order it ; He permitted it. You know, it hap- 
pened when I was about six weeks old. I 
caught a cold in my eyes, and in the absence of 
our family physician my mother took me to 
another near my home who, as it afterward 
turned out, had no right to be practising. He 
ordered poulticing, his instructions were fol- 
lowed, and my sight was totally destroyed. 
Now the Lord didn't order that. The man 
broke a law of nature. Instead of regarding 
it as an affliction, I have always thought of it 
as one of the greatest blessings ever conferred 
on me, for it carried out God's plan." 



Mr. Cecil J. Sharp is lecturing in the United States 
en the subject which he has made his own. Speak- 
ing at New York recently he said in regard to the 
difficulties of folk song investigation, "The pathetic 
part is that I can only get these melodies from the 
very old people, — the younger generation does not 
sing them, and in a few years the race of folk 
song singers will die out. As it is, I get many of 
the best melodies from people over ninety, and I've 
taken down many songs from a man who is 105. 
Their voices are generally small, like a bird's, but 
they are most clear and thus easy to record." 



15-Aft. 
16— Aft. 
16 — Eve. 

i6-Aft. 

17— Aft. 

18— Aft. 

18— Eve. 
19 — Eve. 
19— Aft. 

19 — Eve. 

20— Aft. 

20— Eve. 

21— Aft. 

22— Aft. 

23— -Eve. 
24--Aft. 
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26— Eve. 
27— Aft. 



6 — Eve. 
1 1— -Eve. 

13— Eve. 



Jl Calendar of eoncens 

March 

Piano Recital, Copeland, ^Eolian Hall. 

Song Recital, Paul Reimers, ^Eolian Hall. 

Piano Recital, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
i^olian Hall. 

Symphony Society of New York. S^oloist, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Carnegie Hall. 

Explanatory Recital by Walter Damrosch 
on Wagner's Nibelungen Trilology, 
Siegfried, Act i, ^liolian Hall, 

Concert by Selected Choirs of the Schola 
Cantorum of New York, Kurt Schindler, 
Conductor, assisted by Percy Grainger 
and George Harris, Jr., -^olian Hall. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie 
Hall. 

Piano Recital by Ethel Leginska, Carnegie 
Hall. 

Explanatory Recital by Walter Damrosch 
on Wagner's Nibelungen Trilogy, Sieg- 
fried, Act 2, ^olian Hall. 

Piano Recital, Aline van Barentzen, ^olian 
Hall. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie 
Hall. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie 
Hall. 

'Cello Recital, Joseph Malkin, assisted by 
Manfred Malkin, Pianist, ^Eolian Hall. 

Song Recital, Marcia Van Dresser, ^olian 
Hall. 

Organ Recital, Pietro Yon, ^olian Hall. 

Explanatory Recital by Walter Damrosch 
on Wagner's Nibelungen Trilogy Got- 
terdammerung, Act i, ^Eolian Hall. 

Explanatory Recital by Walter Damrosch 
on Wagner's Nibelungen Trilogy 
Gotterdammerung, Acts 2 and 3, y^olian 
Hall. 

Violin Recital, Alois Trinka, iEolian Hall. 

Piano Recital, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, ^olian 
Hall. 

April 

Kneisel Quartet, ^olian Hall. 

Concert by the Pupils of Bernhard Stein- 
berg, i^olian Hall. 

Concert by the pupils of Helen Augusta 
Hayes, -^olian Hall. 



The recent death in Paris of Emile Waldteufel, 
the composer of many popular waltzes and other 
dance music of the 'sixties and 'seventies of the last 
century, severs another link with the past. The 
deceased composer, who had been living a life of 
seclusion in Paris for many years, died alone and 
forgotten, although some of his music still retains 
its vogue. Waldteufel was born in Strasbourg in 
1837, and he attained the height of his popularity 
during the Second Empire. In 1865 he became 
pianist to the Empress Eugenie and director of the 
court balls and of the famous soirees at Compiegne. 
— Exchange. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

Messrs, J. Warren Andrews, Brewer, Dr. Baier, 
Dr. Carl, H. B. Day, Demarest, Federlein, James, 
Keese, MilHgan, Norton. Schleider and Wright were 
present at the Council meeting of March i at the 
offices of the Guild at 90 Trinity Place. 

It was decided to have the annual meeting on 
Thursday evening, May 20, 1915, place of meeting 
to be announced later. The following ballot has 
been proposed by the Nominating Committee and 
accepted by the Council: 

For Warden J. Warren Andrews, A.C.O. 

For Sub-Warden ...S. Lewis Elmer, A.A.G.O. 

For Secretary Harold Vincent MilHgan, F.A.G.O. 

For Treasurer Victor Baier, Mus.Doc, A.G.O. 

For Librarian Albert Reeves Norton, A.A.G.O. 

For Auditors Clement R. Gale, Mus.Bac, A.G.O. 

Hermon B. Keese. A.A.G.O. 

For Chaplain Rev. William T. Manning, S.T.D. 

Council 
(To servtf until 1918. Five to be elected) 
Tohn Hyatt Brewer, F.A.G.O. 
T. Scott Buhrraan, F.A.G.O. 
T. Trevor Garraey. F.A.G.O. 
Warren R. Hedden, Mus.Bac, F.A.G.O. 
Philip James, F.A.G.O. 
Norman Landis, A.A.G.O. 
Frank L. Sealv. F.A.G.O. 
David McKay Williams, A.A.G.O. 

The organization and election of officers of the 
Kansas Chapter was ratified by the Council. Follow- 
ing is the list: 

Dean Charles Sanford Skilton. 

Sub- Dean Horace Whitehouse. 

Secretary Mrs. Olin Bell. 

Treasurer D. A. Hirschler. 

Registrar Miss Mildred Hazelrigg. 

Librarian Mrs. Paul R. Utt. 

Auditors Robert Henry Brown. 

Miss Edna May Baird. 

Executive Committee 
Howard E. Dox. F.A.G.O. 
Miss Jennie E. Blinn. 
Albert O. Anderson. 

Miss Martha B. Reynolds, of Portland, Oregon, 
was elected an Associate. The following were 
elected Colleagues: 

Frederic C. Abbe Warehouse Point, Conn. 

John B. Archer Providence, R. L 

Herbert R. Boardman Somerville, Mass. 

Carl Braum St. Loufs, Mo. 

Mrs. Geo. R. Bruce Houston, Texas. 

Miss Emma P. Cook Salem. Ohio. 

Miss Pearl Emley Lawrence, Kansas. 

Mrs. W. E. Everts Houston, Texas. 

Miss Alice M. Firestone Woostcr. Ohio. 

Maurice C. Garabrant Xiorristown, N. J. 

Geo. Ferdinand Guinter Akron, Ohio. 

William F. Howell Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Margaret M. Jones Whitesboro, N. Y. 

Miss Alice F. Kilcawley Cleveland, Ohio. 

Joshua Larson Minnesota. Minn. 

Henry Nathaniel Lebermann. . .Austin. Texas. 

Mrs. Bauman Lowe Elizabeth. N. J. 

H. R. Lucy New York City. 

Arthur T. Newman Bristol, R. I. 

Walter D. Parker St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Marion Lathrop Searing. .Morristown. N. J. 

Ralph W. Wright Geneva, Ohio. 

Albert C. Anderson Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Miss Maude Cooke Anderson. .Lawrence, Kansas. 

Mrs. Ida Burr Bell Lawrence, Kansas. 

Edwin M. Hopkins Lawrence, Kansas. 

Miss E. Helen Pendleton Lawrence, Kansas. 

Charles Sanford Skilton Lawrence, Kansas. 



Miss Anna L. Sweeney Lawrence, Kansas. 

Miss Edna Mae Baird .Manhattan, Kansas. 

Robert Henry Brown Manhattan, Kansas. 

Miss Jennie E. Blinn Topcka, Kansas. 

Horace Whitehouse Topcka, Kansas. 

Miss Agnes R. Bradley Salina. Kansas. 

Mrs. Paul R. Utt Salina. Kansas. 

Miss Jessie Holcomb Parsons. Kansas. 

This month marks the appearance of the 191 5 
Year Book, which is published in order that the 
Guild members and all who are interested in the 
organization may follow more closely its work 
and development. 

The book contains historical data, full informa- 
tion concerning examinations and conditions of 
membership and a complete directory of the Guild 
membership to date. It has been well edited by 
the General Secretary, Harold Vincent Milligan. 

Great difficulty has been experienced in the com- 
piling of this book by the fact that members neglect 
to send notice of changes of address. Members 
should alw ays notify the General Secretary promptly 
of any such changes to insure an accurate directory 
and avoid delay in the receipt of Guild notices and 
literature. 



GUILD EXAMINATIONS 

The dates this year will be June 2 and 3. 

A large number will enter for the tests. The 
following Chapters have nominated local examiners : 
New England, Central New York, Western Ten- 
nesse, Iowa. Northern Ohio, Michigan, Virginia, 
Southern California, Georgia, District of Columbia. 

For information, address Warren R. Hedden, 
Chairman of the Examination Committee, 170 West 
Seventy-fifth Street, New York City. 



CENTRAL NEW YORK CHAPTER 

The monthly meeting was held in Grace Church, 
Dean Garretson presiding. Mrs. Rcba B. Maltby 
and C. H. H. Sippel were appointed examiners for 
the coming examinations. After the regular busi- 
ness, the Chapter listened to a talk by" Ernest M. 
Skinner, the organ builder, who with a large assort- 
ment of pipes and accessories demonstrated some 
of the fallacies of wind-.sheet theories and showed 
some interesting things about the actual action of 
sound waves. Mr. Skinner also presented stereopti- 
con views showing in minute detail the consoles of 
the organs in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
St. Thomas's Church and the City College. New 
York. With a scries of charts lie also demon- 
strated that, regardless of the generally accepted 
theory that the wind sheet of a pipe vibrates half 
on the inside and half on the outside, it flutters, 
in reality, entirely on the outside of the mouth. One 
of the most ingenious of his demon.strations was 
that of showing visible sound waves. He filled with 
pas a tube about ten feet long and three inches in 
diameter, perforated with a row of small holes from 
end to end. At one end of the pipe was a rubber 
membrane, the other end being entirely stopped with 
tin. After liehtintr the gas which flowed from the 
small holes, Mr. Skinner applied a speaking pipe to 
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the^ membrane, and the waves of sound were very 
plainly noted by the rising and falling of the gas 
flames. He showed by this means that sound not 
only comes out of the mouth of the pipe and out 
of the top of the pipe, but also from the sides of 
the pipe. The human voice was also used to demon- 
strate the rapid action of sound waves. With a 
wind chest of ten inches pressure, Mr. Skinner 
demonstrated various ways of tuning and voicing 
pipes, and also showed the difference between old- 
fashioned pure tin pipes and the modern spotted 
metal string when used in two ranks. This was 
the largest and best meeting of the Chapter this 
season. The next meeting will be held in Syracuse, 
at which time there will be a dinner and a recital 
by the Warden, J. Warren Andrews. 



Choral Prelude on "Dundee" Sewall 

Choir: 

Motet, "I Know that My Redeemer Lives" Bach 

Or Kan : 

Prelude and Fugue in A minor Bach 



GEORGIA CHAPTER 

The following programme was given by Mr. 
Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., at the Trinity Methodist 
Church of Atlanta, Ga., under the auspices of the 
Chapter, on Tuesday evening, February i6: 

Program ME 

Toccata and FugtK in D minor Bach 

Harmonies du Soir Karg-Elert 

Rhapsody Silver 

Largo Dvorak 

Minuet in 1) Mozart — Frysinger 

Liebestod, Tristan u. Isolde Wagner 

Scherzo Mosaic (Dragon Flies) Shelley 

Dawn Chas. A. Sheldon, Jr. 

Third Sonata in E Becker 

a. Prelude; b. Adoration; c. Finale: Toccata. 



TENNESSEE CHAPTER 

The February meeting of the Tennessee Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists was held on 
Tuesday, February 9, in the Y. M. C. A. building, 
Memphis, and was one of the largest attended meet- 
ings of the season of ioi4-i.'>. 

A very carefully and ably prepared paper was 
read by Mr. J. Paul Stalls on "Pianoforte Tech- 
nique," which was listened to with much interest by 
those present, and elicited many inquiries, which the 
speaker replied to. 

Other addresses to be given before the Chapter 
this season include — in March. "The Business Man- 
agement of Church Choirs," by Mr. Edmund Wiley; 
in April, "Bach," by Miss Elizabeth Mosby; in May, 
"The Advantages of Studying for Guild Degrees," 
by Mrs. E. A. Angier. 

On Monday, February 8, before a large audience 
in Washington Heights M. E. Church, Mr. Walter 
Boutelle gave the first of the organ recitals, under 
the auspices of the Chapter. Several of the members 
of the Chapter attended this recital, the rendition 
of which was greatly appreciated. 

In April, Mr. Ernest F. Hawke is to give an 
organ recital under the auspices of the Chapter in 
Grace Church. 

It was decided to hold a Guild Luncheon after 
the last meeting of the season in May, and a com- 
mittee consisting of Miss Andrews, Miss Taenzer 
and Mr. Walton was asked to report as to what 
arrangements they could make in this connection. 

Several new members are spoken of for the Chap- 
ter, which meetings are all characterized by great 
cordiality. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHAPTER 

The twenty-first of the series of the service re- 
citals was given February 25 at the Church of the 
New Jerusalem by Miss Maud G. Sewall. F.A.G.O., 
assisted by the choir of the church, in the following 
programme : 

Chorale in A minor Franck 

Krrie Eleison, Op. 59, No- 7 Reger 

Cnoir, **IIow Lovely is Thy DwcUinR Place" Brahms 

Organ: 

Postlude on "Induant Justitiam" Guilmant 

Trauerode Liszt 



MISSOURI CHAPTER 

An organ recital was given at the Church of the 
Holv Communion. St. Louis. Mo., on February 7, 
under the auspices of the Chapter, by Ernest Prang 
Stamm. A.G.O.. assisted bv the choir of the church, 
in the following programme : 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor Bach 

. Third Sonata in E. Op. 43 • • • ". Becker 

Choir — "God so Loved the World" Marks 

Organ: 

a— In the Twilight Ilarker 

b — Laraento Guilmant 

c — Consolation Stamm 

d — March from Suite for Organ Rogers 

Choir — **Inflammatus et Accensus" Rossini 

Organ — Suite Gothique, Op. 25 Boellman 



NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 

Under the auspices of the Chapter, on January 28, 
J. Warren Andrews. Warden of the Guild, gave a 
recital at the Old Stone Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
with the following programme: 

Fourth Organ Sonata Mendelssohn 

Serenade in F Gounod 

Marche Funebre et Chant Seraphique Guilmant 

Passacaglia and Fugue Bach 

Song of Sorrow Gordon B. Xevin 

Vorspicl "VVir glauben all" Bach 

Largo in G Handel 

Finale, Sonata. Op. 77 Buck 

March of the Magi Dubois 

Marche MiHtaire Gounod 



NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 

The thirty-sixth public recital was held at All 
Saints' Memorial Church. Providence, R. I., on 
February 4, with the following programme: 

Sonata No. 6 Mendelssohn 

Gavotte Dethier 

Prelude Op. 53 Arensky 

Edwin E. Wilde. A.A.G.O. 

Concert Overture in B minor Rogers 

Fantasia in 1) minor Mozart 

Two Fragments from Tristan Wagner 

Third Sonata. First Movement Guilmant 

Myron C. Ballou, A.A.G.O. 

Scherzo, Fourth Synvphony Widor 

Second Meditation, Op. 20 Guilmant 

Toccata in G minor Matthews 

John Hermann Loud, F.A.G.O. 



ILLINOIS CHAPTER 

The programme of the January public service was 
as follows: 

AHegro Appassionata from Fifth Sonata Guilmant 

Mrs. Sarah Wildman Osborn 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in D minor Walmissley 

Choir of St. James's Church, Chicago. 

In Summer Stebbins 

Rhapsody R. G. Cole 

Harrison M. Wild 

Offertory Anthem, "Hear My Prayer" Mendelssohn 

Cradk? Song Grieg 

Caprice I Icroiquc - . . . Bonnet 

Herbert E. Hyde 
The service was played by John \V. Norton. 



THE MINNESOTA CHAPTER 

The Minnesota Chapter, American Guild of Or- 
ganists, held their Fehruary meeting at the new 
House of Hope, Presbyterian Church, Summit and 
Avon streets, St. Paul, February 2. Dinner was 
served to about -forty members and friends, after 
which a short recital was given by Mrs. H. W. Cran- 
dall, organist of the church, on the new Skinner 
organ. Rev. Dr. H. C. Swearingen gave an informal 
talk on the symbols in the architecture of the new 
church. 

Through the efforts of the Guild, organ recitals 
are being given in different churches every week 
or two. Edmund S. Ender, of Gethsemane Church, 
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Minneapolis, is giving a series of eleven on the 
first and third Tuesdays of each month. Harold 
Tower, of St. Paul's Church, Minneapolis, will give 
his annual series on the first four Monday evenings 
in March. 

The first organ recital of the new series under 
the auspices of the Chapter was given by Stanley R. 
Avery at St. Mark's Church, Minneapolis, on Feb- 
ruary I, with the following programme: 

Marche ReliRteusc Gigout 

Andante in O minor Franck 

Intermezzo Callaerts 

Nocturne and Scherzo Variato Avery 

Adagio from First Organ Concerto Handel 

Andante Commodo Fini Henriques 

Procession du St. Sacrament Chauvet 

Vision Rhcinberaer 

Prelude in A minor Faulkcs 



PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 

The Pennsylvania Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists gave its thirty-second public service 
on Tuesday night, February 2, in St. Clement's 
Church, Philadelphia, before an audience that taxed 
the capacity of one of the largest churches in 
Philadelphia. St. Clement's offers an ideal setting 
for a service of this character, the acoustics are 
excellent and the magnificent new four-manual 
Austin organ, erected last fall, is splendidly placed 
and is one of the finest and most effective instru- 
ments for church or concert use in the city, and was 
heard by many of the audience for the first time on 
this occasion. 

The service was sung by the combined vested boy 
choirs of St. Clement's, under Henry S. Fry, and 
St. Mary's, West Philadelphia, under Harry C. 
Banks. Jr. The service was intoned by the Rev. 
C. C. Quin, of St. Clement's, full choral service, with 
Gregorian Psalter, being sung. The Magnificat was 
from John E. West's Festival Service in Eb, and 
the choral numbers also included the anthem, The 
Morning Stars Sang Together, by George Alex. 
A. West, Dean of the Chapter, and the church can- 
tata, O Sing Unto the Lord a New Song, by A. Her- 
bert Brewer, the first performance, it is believed, of 
this work in Philadelphia. The work of the com- 
bined choirs was most admirable. The Rev. Charles 
S. Hutchinson, D.D., rector of St Clement's, made 
the address, and organ numbers were played as 
follows: Concert Overture in D minor, by H. Alex- 
ander Matthews, of St. Paul's Church, Ogontz, Pa., 
played by the composer ; Meditation-Elegie, from 
the Suite by Felix Borowski, played by Vtrcy Chase 
Miller, of the First Presb)rterian Church, German- 
town; and the Tone-Poem Finlandia, by Sibelius, 
played by Harry C. Banks, Jr. The organ was sup- 
plemented by timpani in the accompaniments and in 
the postlude. 



Easter music 

NEW YORK CITY 

Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Miles Farrow, 
O. & C. — Communion in E, Parker; Light's Glitter- 
ing Morn Bedecks the Sky, Parker; Evening in E, 
Parker; Selections from The Redemption, Gounod. 

St. Paul's Chapel, Edmund Jaques, O. & C— Christ 
Our Passover, Macfarlane ; Kyrie in -F, Tours ; But 
Lo, the Dawn. Matthews: Sanctus in Ab, Hawley. 

St. Bartholomew's Church, A. S. Hyde, O. & C— 
Communion in E, Parker ; For us the Christ is 
made a victim, Gounod; Te Deum and Jubilate in 
B minor, Noble; Yea and God Almigh^, Gounod; 
Praise the Lord, Mozart; Sanctus in F, Gounod; 
Up, up, my soul, Bach; Hallelujah Chorus. Handel. 

Church of the Heavenly Rest, J. C. Marks, 
O. & C. — Te Deum and Jubilate in Bb. Stanford; 
Awake, Thou That Sleepest, Stainer; Sanctus, Gou- 
nod; Communion in Eb, Marks; The Daughter of 
Jairus, Stainer. 



Calvary Church, John Bland, Choirmaster; J. 
Gushing, Organist.— Te Deum in F, Coleridge- 
Taylor; Communion in Eb, West; He is Risen, 
Gadsby; Hallelujah Chorus (Mt. of Olives), Beetho- 
ven; Evening in Eb, Parker; Behold, Ye Despisers, 
Parker; Hallelujah Chorus (Messiah), Handel. 

St. James' Church, G. D. Richards, O. & C— Christ 
Our Passover, Macfarlane; Te Deum in C, Jordan; 
Jubilate Deo in Bb, Schubert; Now Christ the Lord 
is Risen, Sixteenth Century; Communion in C, Mac- 
farlane; God Hath Appointed a Day, Tours; Easter 
Carols; To the Paschal Victim, Stewart. 

Church of St. Mary the Virgin, W. S. Fleming, 
O. & C. — Coronation Mass, Cherubini; Resurrexit, 
Liszt; Vespers in A, Lemare; Victimae, Paschali, 
West; Te Deum in C, Haydn. 

Chapel of the Intercession. F. T. Harrat. O. & C. ; 
G. D. Richards, Acting Choirmaster. — Christ Our 
Passover, Macfarlane ; Te Deum in C, Jordan ; Com- 
munion in E, Harrat; To the Paschal Victim, 
Stewart. 

Church of St. Edward the Martyr, Miles TA. 
Martin, O. & C. — Communion in Eb, Eyre; Halle- 
lujah Chorus, Handel; Easter Carols. 

Brick Church, Clarence Dickinson, O. & C. — Christ 
is Risen, Palestrina; Hallelujah Chorus, Handel; 
Fear Not, Jesus Christ is Risen, arr. by Dickinson; 
A Joyous Easter Song, arr. by Dickinson; Hail, 
Thou Glorious Easter Day, Nagler; Easter, Dickin- 
son ; The Soul at the Gate of Heaven, arr. by Dick- 
inson; The Women at the Sepulchre, Liszt. 

Church of St. Michael and All Angels, William 
Neidlinger, O. & C. — As It Began to Dawn, Martin; 
Messe Solenelle, Gounod; Hallelujah Chorus. Han- 
del; Evening in Eb, Barnby; Hallelujah Chorus, 
Beethoven. 

Church of the Holy Communion, D. McK. 
Williams, O. & C— Te Deum in Bb, Pointer ; Lights' 
Glittering Morn, West; Sanctus, Gounod; Halle- 
lujah Chorus, Handel. 

Church of the Holy Trinity, F. E. Ward, O. & C— 
As It Began to Dawn, Vincent; Te Deum, Dykes; 
Communion, Ward; Jesus Christ is Risen To-day, 
Gaul; Evening, Cruickshank. 

NEW YORK STATE 

St. George's Church, Newburgh, R. L. Scott 
O. & C. — Te Deum in Bb, Stanford; Communion 
in Eb, Eyre; On Wings of Living Light, Matthews; 
Be Glad, Ye Children of Zion, Hollins. 

Grace P. E. Church. Nvack. H. P. Noll. O. & C— 
Te Deum in Bb, Stanford ; They Have Taken Away, 
Stainer ; Communion in C, Calkin ; Evening in A, 
Stainer; The Resurrection, Stanford; As It Began 
to Dawn, Vincent. 

Chapel of St. Cornelius, Governor's Island, A. F. 
Halpin, O. & C. — Communion in Bb, Schubert; Jesus 
Christ is Risen To-day, Worgan; As It Began to 
Dawn, Vincent. 

Christ Church, Bronxville, G. Matthews, O. & C. — 
Te Deum, Parker; Benedictus, Dykes; Come, See 
the Place, Parker; Communion, Stainer. 

Grace Church, Utica, D. W. C. Garretson, O. & 
C. — Communion in F, Tours; Thanks Be to God, 
Scott; O, the Golden, Glowing, Le Jeune; Te Deum 
in C, Gounod; They Have Taken Away, Stainer; 
Hallelujah Chorus (Messiah), Handel; Communion 
in C, Tours. 

BROOKLYN 

Church of the Good Shepherd, T. W. MacDon- 
ough, O. & C. — Te Deum in F, Lemare; Jubilate 
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in Bb, MacDonough; I Will Go Unto the Altar, 
Adams ; Evening in Eb, Wes ; Break Forth into Joy, 
Bamby. 

Grace Church, Brooklyn Heights, Frank Wright, 
O. & C. — Te Deum in C, Stanford; Communion, 
Gounod; Now, Late on the Sabbath, Taylor. 

VARIOUS 

St. Mark's School Choir, Southborough, Mass., D. 
Fish, O. & C. — Sanctus, Gloria, Foster ; As It Began 
to Dawn, Foster ; Christ is Risen, Field ; Three Holy 
Women, Pluddemann. 

Church of the Redeemer, Morristown, N. J., Kate 
E. Fox, O. & C. — Te Deum in C, Lutkin; Com- 
munion in Eb, Eyre; Now, Christ the Lord, Six- 
teenth Century; Hallelujah (Messiah), Handel; 
Evening in Bb, Stanford; When the Sabbath was 
Past, Foster; Easter Carols. 

St. John's Church, Jersey City, N. J., Philip James, 
O. & C. — Messe Solenelle, Gounod; For the Trum- 
pet Shall Sound. Brahms; Therefore in all the 
World, Brahms; Evening in Bb, Martin; Hallelujah 
Chorus (Messiah), Handel. 

Trinity Church, Elizabeth, N. J., F. T. Seibert, 
O. & C. — Te Deum in G, Jordan; Christ Being 
Raised, Elvey ; Communion in Eb, Eyre ; Jesus Christ 
is Risen, Gaul; Evening in D, Marks; They Have 
Taken Away, Stainer; Awake Up, My Glory, 
Barnby. 

St. Paul's Cathedral, Cincinnati, Ohio, K. O. 
Staps, O. & C. — Te Deum in D, Woodward; Com- 
munion in Eb, Haynes; Sanctus, Gounod; Very 
Early, Parker; As It Began to Dawn, Foster. 

First Congregational Church, Columbus, Ohio, 
R. W. Dunham, O. & C— God Hath Appointed a 
Day, Tours; King All Glorious, Barnby; The Strife 
is O'er, Steane; The Life Everlasting, Matthews; 
Heavens are Telling (Creation), Haydn. 

Church of Incarnation. Philadelphia, Pa., F. C. 
Morley, O. & C. — Te Deum in E, Parker; Com- 
munion in Eb, Foster; Evening in G, Cruickshank; 
Upon the First Day, Foster ; Easter Song, Fehrman. 

Second Congregational Church, Holyoke, Mass., 
W. C. Hammond, O. & C— Te Deum in Bb, Macfar- 
lane; Christ Our Passover, Macfarlane; Why Seek 
Ye, Warren; A Joyous Easter Song, arr. by Dick- 
inson. 

St. Peter's Church, Morristown, N. J., J. S. Mat- 
thews, O. & C. — Communion in F, Andrews; On 
Wings of Living Light, Matthews; God Hath Ap- 
pointed a Day, Tours ; As It Began to Dawn, Foster ; 
Evening, Aitken. 

Christ Church, New Brunswick, N. J., G. W. L. 
Wilmot, O. & C. — Communion in Bb, Miller; Christ 
Our Passover, Wilmot; Te Deum in Bb, Stanford; 
Jubilate in Eb, Hamilton-Gell ; Alleluia, Now is 
Christ Risen. Adams ; Evening in C, Tomblin ; Why 
Seek Ye, Cooke. 

Christ Church, Norfolk, Va., J. J. Miller, O. & C— 
Christ Our Passover, Tours; Communion, Calkin; 
Hallelujah Chorus (Messiah), Handel; Behold, Ye 
Despisers, Parker; Communion in A, West; Old 
Easter Carols. 

St. Petei-'s Church, Auburn, N. Y., E. E. Scovill, 
O. & C. — Communion in E, Parker ; As It Began to 
Dawn, Martin ; Awake, Thou That Sleepest, Stainer ; 
I Kiiow That My Redeemer Liveth, Handel. 

St James Church, Newark, N. J., S. A. Baldwin, 
O. & C— Te'Deum, Harker; As It Began to Dawn, 
Chaffin; Sanctus, Baldwin; Evening in D, Marks; 
The Lord is King, Barnby. 



UarioNi notes 

Stainer's The Crucifixion will be rendered by the 
choir of St. Andrew's Memorial Church, Yonkers, 
N. Y., March 26, under the direction of R. E. H. 
Terry, O. & C. 

Maunder's Penitence, Pardon and Peace and the 
motet Hear My Prayer, by Mendelssohn, were pre- 
sented at the special musical service on February 21 
by the choir of St. Paul's Church, Baltimore, Md., 
A. R. Willard, O. & C. 

At the Church of the Redeemer, Morristown, 
N. J., on February 14, Gounod's Gallia was sung by 
the choir under the direction of Kate E. Fox, 
O. & D. On March 14, The Darkest Hour, Moore ; 
March 25, Crucifixion, Stainer. 

The Norristown (Pa.) Choral Society, under the 
direction of R. Kinder, presented Sullivan's Golden 
Legend and Elgar's The Banner of St. George 
February 2, with the following soloists: May E. 
Hotz, soprano; Clara Y. Joyce, contraho; H. Gur- 
ney, tenor; B. F. Evans, baritone; H. Hotz, bass. 

At the midwinter concert of the Owensboro (Ky.) 
Choral Society, H. W. Pearson, conductor, on Jan- 
uary 29, the following were included in the pro- 
gramme: Song of the Vikings, Fanning; The 
Heavens are Telling, Haydn; Sayonara, Cadman. 

The Treble Clef Qub of the Cedar Valley Sem- 
inary, Osage, la., under the direction of Frank 
Parker, rendered the following programme Janu- 
ary 28 : In May, Parker ; Wanderer's Night Song, 
Rubinstein; The Angelus. Chaminade; Night Hymn 
at Sea, Goring-Thomas ; Passage Birds' Farewell, 
Hildach ; Six Choruses for Women's Voices, Rach- 
maninoflF; Prelude in G minor, Rachmaninoff; Men- 
uet, Paderewski ; The Princess of Ys, H. K. Hadley. 

The following works are to be performed during 
Lent by the choir of St. Peter's Church, New York, 
under the direction of G. H. Day, O. & C: Feb- 
ruary 21 — The Wilderness, Goss; February 28 — 
Babylon's Wave, Gounod; March 7 — Day of Peni- 
tence, Gounod ; March 14-— Gallia, Gounod ; March 21 
— The Crucifixion, Stainer; March 28— The Seven 
Last Words, Dubois. 

Rossini's Stabat Mater was presented by the choir 
of the First Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
March 7, with the following soloists: Miss I. B. 
Buchanan, Mrs. H. E. Leonard, Miss E. L. Gastel, 
sopranos; Miss A. Reifsnyder, Miss A. L. Mac- 
Laughlin, altos; P. Hippie, C. A. Hartman, tenors; 
J. E. Smith, Jr., J. J. Jarvis, basses, and Frederick 
Maxson, O. & D. 



Uacancies and JlDpointnems 

Harrison A. Cooke has been appointed organist 
and George E. Little choir leader of St. Paul's 
Church, Burlington. Vt, to succeed Guy N. Hull, 
resigned. Mr. Little has been tenor soloist in St. 
Paul's choir for a number of years and is thor- 
oughly fitted for his new position. Mr. Cooke has 
been assistant organist for three years under Mr. 
Hull. 

W. Ralph C^x, O. & C, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Morristown, N. J., has resigned his position 
to accept a similar one at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Orange, N. J. 

R. AV. Dunham, O. & C, of St. John's Church, 
Franklin, Pa., has resigned his position to accept a 
similar one at the First Congregational (Thurch, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Suggemd Service £i$t for may, 1915 

Fourth Sunday after Easter. May 2 

JubiUte'" pn Eb A. H, Brewer 

Benedictus— Chant 

Introit, As Christ was Raised Wareing 

Offertory, In the End of the Sabbath Steane 

Communion Service in Eb Brewer 

Magnificat ) • itl d 

Nunc Dimittis J »" ^^ ^^^"'^^ 

Anthem, Why Seek Ye the Living Hollins 

Offertory, Lo, the Winter is Past Selby 

Fifth Sunday after Easter. May 9 

Benedlrtus } ^" ^^ '^'««^^'' 

Jubilate — Chant 

Introit. Our Soul on God Garrett 

Offertor>% Christ Our Passover Parker 

Communion Service in Bb Stainer 

Magnificat I :., uu oa - 

Nunc Dimittis P" ^^ ^'«''»^'' 

Anthem, Let Not Your Heart Foster 

Offertor>', Magnify His Name Martin 

Ascension Day. May 13 

Te Deum X - r nr ^' 

Benedictus } '" ^ ^<^^^^ 

Jubilate — Chant 

Introit, Lift Up Your Heads Hopkins 

Offertory. O God, When Thou Appearest.. 3/ o jar/ 
Communion Service in C Martin 

NuTattis }-C Martin 

Anthem, Let Not Your Heart Gardner 

Offertory, O Risen Lord Barnby 

Sunday after Ascension Day. May 16 



in D Field 



Te Deum 
Benedictus 
Jubilate 

Introit, If Ye Love Me Monk 

Offertory, Above All Praise ,,, Mendelssohn 

Communion Service in D Field 

Magnificat 1 :., r^ n- u 

Nunc Dimittis T" ^ ^''^^ 

Anthem, In My Father's House Crament 

Offertory, The Lord Reigneth D. S. Smith 

Whitsunday. May 23 



in Bb Stanford 



Te Deum 

Benedictus 

Jubilate 

Introit, Come, Holy Ghost Attwood 

Offertor>% Fear Not, O Land Goss 

Communion Service in Bb Stanford 

NuTDiLtis 1- Bb Stanfora 

Anthem, Holy Spirit Martin 

Offertory, Happy is the Man Macfarlane 

Trinity Sunday. May 30 

Te Deum ] 

Benedictus \ in E Parker 

Jubilate J 

Introit, I am Alpha Roberts 

Offertor>'. I Saw the Lord Stainer 

Communion Service in E Parker 

Magnificat ) • r- p.,^1,^^ 

Nunc Dimittis f *" ^ ^^'^^^'^ 

Anthem, Holy, Holy, Holy Spohr 

Offertory, Rejoice in the Lord Martin 



music Publisbed duriiig t»e Cast inoiitb 

SACRED 

B. J. G.— A Hymn for Peace ("Holy Spirit. 
''Heavenly Dove"). 5 cents. Words only, 75 cents per 
100. 

BENYON, M.— "S.O.S." On Card. 5 cents. 

BOOTH, JOSIAH.— "Grant, O Lord." Short An- 
them. (No. 223, NoSrello's Short Anthems.) 6 cents. 

"Lighten our Darkness." Short Anthem. (No. 224, 

Novello's Short Anthems.) 6 cents. 

BULLOCK, E.— "O most merciful." Short An- 
them or Introit (No. 225, Novello's Short Anthems.) 

6 cents. 

GLADSTONE, F. E.— Original Tufies for Catholic 
Hymns. No. i, Five Hymns for Passiontide. 25 cents. 

TAQUES, E.— "Come, Holy Ghost." (No. 384, The 

*^ Church Music Review.) 10 cents. 

TOBLING, J.— "Go when the morning shineth." 

•^ Hymn. 6 cents. 

NOBLE, T. TERTIUS.— "Prayer of Thanksgiv- 
ing." Anthem. (No. 382, The Church Music Review.) 
10 cents. 

"The Risen Christ." Easter Anthem. (No. 383, The 

Church Music Review.) 12 cents. 

"The Soul Triumphant." Anthem. (No. 381, The 

Church Music Review.) 25 cents. 

pAREZ, C. C. TH.— Recessional ("God of Our 

Fathers, known of old"). 8 cents. 
R^ J. G.— A National Prayer, and "O God of 
''Battles, mighty Lord." For use in time of war. 5 cents. 
fYLER, G. H.— Benedicite, omnia Opera (No. 2) 

in A. Shortened form. 8 cents. 

^ESTERBY, H.— "Agnus Dei and Sanctus." 

6 cents. 
'Two Prayers in time of War." 6 cents. 

SECULAR 

BROOKE, MRS. AMY.— "When Lancashire leads 

the way." Song. 25 cents. 
"Carry on" (The Bugles). Song. 25 cents. 

CONVERSE, F. S.— "March of the Pioneers." Part 
song for T.T.B.B. (No. 61, The Modem Series.) 12 
cents. 

"Dirge." Part song for s.s.a.a. (No. 62, The Modern 

Series.) 10 cents. 

GRAHAM, BASIL.— "Dreamland, and You." Song 

for Contralto or Baritone. 60 cents. 

GRAINGER, A. P.— A Patriotic Song ("Stand to 

your guns, lads"). 50 cents. 
HIGGS, H. M.— "A Character of Love." Four-part 
Song. (No. 86s, The Musical Times.) 5 cents. 

IVJITCHELL, E. E.— "Land we love the best of all." 

Song, with .Accompaniment for Pianoforte (with Organ 
ad lib.) or Organ only. $1.00. 

ditto. Arranged as a Part-song for s.a.t.b. 15 cents. 

gAVILLE. M. F. TEMPLE.— "Strength, loyalty, 

and a happv way." Fulham College Song. 25 cenU. 

SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.— No. 273 contains the 

following music in both Notations: 

''The dear little Shamrock." Unison Song with ad lib. 

Three-part Chorus. W. Jackson. "Cold and raw's the 
wind without" (Old English Air). Unison Song. 6 cents. 

JERRY, C. SANFORD.— The Challenge." For 
Solo, Chorus and Orchestra. Edition with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. 50 cents. 

\j{^OODWARD, MABEL N.— Two Songs. For 
Unison singing. Set i. i. *'A Sleepy Song"; 2. "Birds." 
8 cents. 

Two Songs. For Unison singing. Set 11. i. The 

night has a thousand eyes"; 2. "To the Blackbird" (Vespers). 
8 cents. 



INSTRUMENTAL 

BREWER, J. H.— "Reverie." Organ. (No. 50, The 

St. Cecilia.) 50 cents. 

••Reverie." Trio for Organ, Harp and Violin.) $1.25. 

LEMARE, KDWIN H.— Minuet Nuptiale. (No. 36. 

Original Compositions for the Organ, by Edwin H. 
Lemare.) 75 cents. 

Scherzo Fugue. (Xo. 47, The Recital Series for Orig- 
inal Compositions for the Organ, edited by Edwin "H. 
Lemare.) $1.00. 
MATTHEWS, H. A.— "Concert Overture in 

D minor." Organ, (No. 51-52, The St. Cecilia.) $1.00. 

P^OBLE, T. TERTIUS.— "Two traditional Hebrew 

Melodies." Organ. (No. 49, The St. Cecilia.) 50 cents. 
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then heard voices. This is immaterial. Let 
it be remembered that Miss Farrar's art is a 
vocation. 



Editorials 



^^%^UCH has been said about Miss Ger- 
J I I ^Idine Farrar, who, it seems, has 
^^m w felt herself obliged to defend "the 
course she took in making the management 
come to her terms." Her defense, a long and 
labored one, has received the attention due a 
document of State. She says, or is quoted as 
fiajnng, that with her, art is a vocation, not 
a profession. This is to many a delicate dis- 
tinction, but they should remember that "vo- 
cation/' first of all, means a divine call to any 
career or occupation. Miss Geraldine heard 
the call years ago in Melrose, Mass. Per- 
haps a voice spoke to her from a cloud. Per- 
haps, like Joan of Arc, she had visions and 



3NCIDENTALLY, Miss Farrar wishes 
to lay up money for her — no, not 
necessarily for her old age, but for the 
years when her voice will have wholly lost 
its freshness and a fickle public is enthusias- 
tic over some younger and possibly fairer 
singer. This is laudable. But she says : "If 
we had a government opera house, with the 
artists cared for during their active careers, 
with a pension at the close, they would not 
have to haggle over money. All they would 
be required to do would be to perfect their 
art." 

Would Miss Farrar be willing to sing in 
European opera houses where they "care for 
the artists," and even give them a pension, 
for the salary that these cared-for artists as 
a rule receive? 



-^/^OT long ago the list of salaries paid 
7 1 to members of the Chicago Opera 
"^^ ^ Company since the season of 1910- 
II was published in the newspapers of this 
city with headlines containing "Immense 
Salaries" and "Staggering Sums." Thus 
Miss Mary Garden is said to have received 
$80,000 for jSfty performances ; Mme. Tetraz^ 
zini $56,000 for twenty-eight performances. 
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etc., etc. There is the case of Mr. Caruso 
in this city ; he undoubtedly has "money in 
the bank." 

A singer is worth what he or she can get 
in the market. .Year§ ago we learned from 
treatises on political economy that the price 
of a picture is fictitious. The picture is 
worth what one will pay for it. So it is with 
singers. They are not to blame for asking 
extravagant sums. Nor should the man- 
agers be blamed for yielding to them. The 
regulation of prices rests, after all, with the 
public. If the subscribers to the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House insist on having singers 
that demand an exorbitant salary, the price 
of seats will accordingly remain high. Sup- 
pose the managers in this country should all 
refuse to pay these salaries. Suppose they 
should say, "Mr. Caruso, it is true that your 
voice is not what it was, and you are not 
much of an actor ; next year we will pay you 
one-half of what you have been receiving" ; 
the majority of the subscribers and the gen- 
eral public would bitterly resent it if Mr. 
Caruso, thus wounded in his proper pride, 
should say, "Very well, then; I'll not sing 
for you." 



3T HAS been shown conclusively in 
recent years that the great public is 
not willing to support grand opera in 
English, even when it is respectably sung 
and mounted; nor is it willing to maintain 
cheap opera performed in any language. 
The gjeat public has not yet been taught, in 
spite of improving lectures, societies and 
leagues, newspaper articles, to think first of 
the opera itself, and not of the singers; to 
consider the quality of the ensemble, and not 
the pre-eminence of Signor Slanciato or 
Mme. Hochbuerster. 



3N 1909-10 an experiment was made in 
Boston. A handsome, comfortable, 
well - equipped opera house was 
opened. There was brave talk among Bos- 
tonians of "at last having our own opera 
company." It was the purpose of the man- 
agement to produce opera carefully mount- 
ed, with a good, all-round ensemble. 
Young American singers were to be encour- 
aged, as they are now to be encouraged in a 
Parisian opera school to which Mr. Jean 



de Reszke has lent his name. Well, what 
was the result? Many of the sitters in the 
orchestra at $3 a seat became dissatisfied. 
They wish to hear the "great singers." The 
box-holders also were uneasy. The manage- 
ment thought it might make more money 
by raising the prices and importing some of 
the Metropolitan Opera House singers on 
their oflF-nights. What was the result ? The 
Boston Opera House has not been opened 
for opera this season, and there is no pros- 
pect of a permanent opera company in Bos- 
ton next season. 



®CCASIONALLY a stem moralist 
lifts up his voice: The public pays 
too much attention to these opera 
singers, these spoiled darlings of the stage. 
First of all, they are allowed to have their 
own code of morals. There is no line drawn 
in social circles between the notorious and 
the noteworthy. The newspapers publish 
columns of foolish chatter about them. 
Their shopping, their pleasure-trips, their 
opinions on all matters of life, religion, lit- 
erature, millinery, politics, marriage and 
divorce — these are duly chronicled. Any 
one of these singers has the right to con- 
sider himself or herself a privileged being, 
who should be sumptuously supported at 
the public expense. 



CHIS attitude of the public is nothing 
new. It has always been like this 
toward stage people. Mnester, Pa^ris, 
Bathyllus, Hylas, Pylades, Myrrhine, Thry- 
allis, actors, dancers, chorus-masters, and 
especially the singers and the musicians of 
the theatre, were "the pets and lions" of the 
Roman women of high and low degree. 
Even the singing teacher — ^he surely must 
have had the far-famed, only genuine Ital- 
ian method — ^was the rage. When he had 
given his lesson and left the house — ^Juve- 
nal drew the picture — "her instrument is al- 
ways in her hands; precious stones, thick- 
set, sparkle all about the lute ; she runs over 
all the strings in their order, with the 
trembling quill, which the dear Hedymeles 
had made use of ; the quill she presses in her 
hands, with this she comforts herself in his 
absence, and delights in fixing upon it her 
warmest kisses." And when he contended 
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for a public prize, what did she not do, in 
her trepidation, to further his success? 



®R READ of the excitement in Lon- 
don over Cuzzoni and Faustina, over 
the male sopranos and contraltos. 
What wonder that Arbuthnot or Pope, quot- 
ing Ambrose Philips' verses to Cuzzoni, 

Little Syren of the stage, 
Empty warbler, breathing Ijrre, 
Wanton gale of fond desire, 
Tuneful mischief, vocal spell- 
added: "Who would think this was only a 
poor gentlewoman that sung finely? 

As for the Roman lady and her teacher, 
we find Swift, in his cruel "Cadenus and 
Vanessa," declaring: 

When miss delights in her spinnet, 

A fiddler may a fortune get; 

A blockhead, with melodious voice. 

In boarding-schools can have his choice; 

And oft" the dandng-master's art 

Qimbs from the toe to touch the heart 

This pronunciation of "spinet," by the 
way — ^with the accent on the last syllable — 
is the only one given in Walker's Dictionary 
(1791). It is even now allowed, though in 
second place, by the New English Diction- 
ary. The earlier pronunciation came, no 
doubt, from the earlier spelling, "spinette," 
which is still followed by 3ome novelists in 
England. 



^Y7^' JOHN McCORMACK recently 
J I I "^^^^ some foolish remarks about 
^^ ■ ▼ critics, who, as a matter of fact, have 
been in this country extremely kind to him, so 
kind that they have generally refrained from 
commenting on his awkwardness in opera, 
an awkwardness that recalls Pasquilino 
Brignoli, who had a still more beautiful voice 
than our friend from Ireland. Mr. McCor- 
mack advanced the fine old crusted argu- 
ment that unless a critic can sing as well as 
the one criticised, he should keep still; if 
he cannot compose a symphonic poem, he 
has no business to judge one, etc., etc. 

But we are surprised to find Mr. Thomas 
Beecham, of London, administering bitter 
pills to the London critics, who have often 
been seemingly extravagant in praise of 
him. He admits that some of these critics 
arc "men of broad intelligence and genuine 



muscianship." Yet Mr. Beecham insists, in 
the third of his articles on "What Is Wrong 
with British Music?" — published in the 
Daily Chronicle — that as "the majority of 
the daily papers are now conducted, the pos- 
sibility of really sound and interesting musi- 
cal criticism is out of the question." It is 
not so much the fault of the wretched critics 
as it is the fault of the newspaper editors 
and proprietors. 



<^/4/%R. BEECHAM says that if the 
y I I critic attends an evening perform- 
^^ I ^ ance of a concert or an opera — "and 
three-quarters of these are given in the 
evening" — his review must appear in the 
next morning's edition of his newspaper ; for 
editors labor under the "strange hallucina- 
tion" that musical criticism is news. "The 
ordinary evening concert ends about 10.30 
P.M., and the representation of any opera 
any time after 1 1 p.m." This is all true, no 
doubt, of London. In this country the ordi- 
nary evening concert, beginning at 8 or 8.15, 
ends by 10 o'clock. But Mr. Beecham makes 
this astonishing statement: "To make its 
appearance the following morning the writ- 
ten copy of a piece of criticism must be 
handed in to the *editorial office by ro.30 
P.M. the same night of the performance." 
Mr. Beecham then draws a pathetic picture 
of the poor devil of a critic scribbling his 
criticism during the actual progress of the 
event; perhaps on his programme, possibly 
on his cuffs. 

Is it true that copy must be handed to the 
night desk of a gjeat London newspaper by 
10.30 P.M. if an article is to appear in the 
next morning's issue? We doubt it. If his 
statement is correct, we do not wonder at 
Mr. Beecham's complaint. 



3N OUR cities a great many concerts 
are in the afternoon. We know from 
personal experience that in many 
newspaper offices copy can be filed as late 
as 12.30 or I A.M. Of course, the earlier 
the better. Even if the London critic has 
till 12.30 A.M., Mr. Beecham would still reply 
that there is no reason for "this frantic rush 
to print the unavoidably bad work of clever 
men on a highly technical and delicate sub- 
ject, when a few hours more of reflection 
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might have the effect of producing some- 
thing of interest to readers. It would be 
salutary if opera and concert managements 
were to combine to insist that when an im- 
portant musical event takes place no ac- 
count of it should appear for at least twenty- 
four hours after the conclusion of the per- 
formance." 



CET it be granted that the critic has a 
certain amount of musical (technical) 
knowledge, and much experience. Let 
it be granted that he is a good listener, that 
his mind is receptive. Unless the concert 
is an extraordinary one, his article is in his 
head by the time he leaves the concert hall. 
To write the article is chiefly a matter of 
manual labor. 

Would the critic gain in discriminative 
judgment by waiting a day, two days, a 
week? Would not the first impression be 
the saner and the more vivid? The mind 
is more active, the judgment is keener in 
what Clement Scott called the red-pepper 
hours of journalism. Wait till the day after, 
there is doubt and hesitation ; the music has 
faded; the critic has talked with others; he 
has been, consciously or unconsciously, in- 
fluenced. 

And what if it were the practice to sum 
up the events of a week in a Saturday or 
Sunday feuilleton? The latest concert, 
though it may not have been so important 
as earlier ones, is in the mind ; the recollec- 
tion of the preceding ones is dim ; and it is 
a curious fact, which, however, is known to 
the great majority of writers, that when a 
man has a week in which to write an arti- 
cle he usually begins work on it at the last 
moment, and writes as hurriedly as though 
he had only an hour and a half suddenly al- 
lotted to him. 



aNOTHER complaint of Mr. Beecham 
is concerning the "all-too-close con- 
nection between the columns of ad- 
vertisement and those placed at the disposal 
of the critic. The size of the one is too apt 
to influence that of the other." Mr. 
Beecham hastens to say that "the bulk of 
our critics are men of honor and independ- 
ence" ; but there are occasions when "a new 
composition of surpassing merit has been 



barely mentioned in a couple of vague and 
careless lines, when alongside of it on the 
same page half a column has been given up 
to the meaningless efforts of some third- 
rate fiddler or fifth-rate singer." 



a NEWSPAPER, Mr. Beecham, is not 
a music journal. The readers are not 
all interested in music. Nine-tenths 
of them would prefer to read something 
about a fiddler or a singer than about a 
new sonata or symphony. Above all, they 
dislike technical terms, and it is not easy to 
criticise fully a new composition without 
now and then using the special vocabulary 
of the art. 



a WORD about the difficulty of giv- 
ing due attention to an operatic per- 
formance. If the opera is new or 
unfamiliar, the critic, in this country at 
least, almost always has an opportunity of 
attending the dress rehearsal. As far as the 
music itself is concerned, he then g^ins a 
fair, if not excellent, idea of it. He also is 
acquainted with the general nature of the 
impersonations. At the performance he is 
able to confirm his suspicions. 



CHE London Times, reviewing a recent 
performance of "Madame Butterfly*' 
in English, spoke of some one as 
treating cleverly the part of the "incom- 
petent" American consul. Pray, how was 
Sharpless "incompetent"? Should he have 
stopped the ceremony in the first act? Then 
there would not have been an opera. As it 
was, he gave Lieut. B. F. Pinkerton fair 
warning. Should he have refused to join 
Pinkerton in drinking whiskey and soda to 
the inspiring strains of the "Star Spangled 
Banner"? Sharpless "incompetent"? Not 
a bit of it. He behaves in the second and 
third acts like a gentleman. In fact, with 
the exception of Yamadori, who makes hon- 
orable proposals to Cio-Cio-San, and the 
Bonze, he is the only decent man among 
those conspicuous on the stage. 



CHE revival of "Iris" at the Metropoli- 
tan led the critics to say again that Mas- 
cagni is a man of only one opera. Some 
wondered where he found his tunes for "Cav- 
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alleria Rusticana." They likened him to 
Single-Speech Hamilton. We are now told 
that Hamilton made more than one speech, 
and they were not "half-bad," as our Eng- 
lish cousins say when they would speak 
warmly in commendation. "Iris," to be 
sure, is, on the whole, a poor and dull opera, 
with a peculiarly disagreeable libretto; but 
there are some charming things in "L'Amico 
Fritz," although Mascagni singularly mis- 
conceived the character of the Rabbi; and 
there are effective pages in "Ratcliflf," as 
those describing the visit to London. "Za- 
netto," which we heard under Mascagni's 
direction, left absolutely no impression. 

Leoncavallo might, with equal justice, be 
called a Single-Speech Hamilton. We all 
know where he found some of his tunes for 
"Pagliacci." We should like to hear his 
"Boheme," if only to compare it with Puc- 
cini's; but the excerpts from his other 
operas performed in this country under his 
direction were indescribably dreary. 

On the other hand, pages of Giordano's 
"Andrea Chenier," which we heard effec- 
tively given at the Academy of Music by 
the elder Col. Mapleson's well-starred and 
ill-starred Imperial Opera Company, are 
fresh in the memory after many years. 



SOME one recently said to a compiler 
"When you write notes about Reger, 
for symphony programme books: 
after chronicling the date of his birth, also 
the birthplace, instead of adding, 'now liv- 
ing at Berlin,' or Leipsic, wherever he is 
dwelling, why don't you say, 'still compos- 
ing'?" Truly, the fecundity of Max Reger 
surpasses that of the rabbit; even that of 
Mr. H. B. Smith, the librettist. The Ger- 
man music periodicals come late in these 
days, but they come; and they show that 
Reger is contrapuntally and otherwise in- 
defatigable. 



^/^ AVEL'S music for voice, flutes, clari- 
J'^X^ nets, string quartet and piano to 
"^^ ^ three poems of Mallarme has been 
performed in London. The Times says that 
the whole of the music is dependent on the 
poems: "Without Mallarme it would be 
nothing. The voice declaims the words; 
the instruments add color of a highly imagi- 
native and subtle kind." The composer's 



method is "so easy that it risks superficial- 
ity." Is it so easy? Other ultra-modern 
Frenchmen, and some of other nationalities^ 
have attempted the feat and failed. The 
Times admits that the color is "highly im- 
aginative and subtle." Thus the music suits 
the poems. Was not that the composer's 
aim? 



CHE same critic has written an ad- 
mirable article on nationalism in 
music. In theory art has no nation- 
ality; it is a means of self-expression, but 
an artist is national without knowing it. 
If he is intentionally national, it is due ta 
some powerful abnormal cause. "National- 
ism is thus in its essence a kind of reaction^ 
whose purpose is the overthrow of some ab- 
normal influence to which its .disciples ob- 
ject. It is not a spontaneous growth, and 
when it has accomplished its purpose of lib- 
eration it should again lapse into uncon* 
sciousness." 

Mr. Evans' remarks can apply to Russia. 
Her composers of to-day are not so deliber- 
ately Russian as were the Great Five. As for 
Glazounoff he might be the staidest German 
professor. He never fulfilled the promise of 
his "Stenka Razin." In his case, Mr. Evans' 
saying: "the result is just as Russian as it need 
be to express their individualities," might be 
applied in an uncomplimentary sense. 

"The main opposition comes, of course, 
from those 'vested interests' who, having 
learned in youth that there was one way of 
making music, and that the way of the great 
German masters, are not going to admit very 
readily that there are also other ways. They 
will continue to teach their creed, and for a 
time the more docile of their pupils will con- 
tinue to make pale imitations of German 
music." 

Mr. Evans objects to an obvious English- 
man producing music that is obviously Ger- 
man, because it arouses in him the same kind 
of feeling as the sight of a Japanese gentle- 
man in a derby hat. He does not accept the 
argument that the derby is the ideal headgear 
or that it has no frontiers. "I do not dislike 
bowler hats per se, but I cannot get away 
from the conviction that a Japanese cannot 
express himself in a bowler hat or an English 
composer in terms of German music." All 
this should please Mr. Joseph Holbrooke. 
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6reat moaern (Composers no. 9 

By Daniel Gregory Mason 
CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 

A MODERN CLASSICIST 

N an article on "Anarchy in Music," 
Saint-Saens, a keen critic of the 
art he practices so skilfully, has 
made vivid by a striking antithesis 
the classicism of taste that distinguishes him 
from most of his contemporaries. According 
to the ultra-modernists, he says, "He whose 
musical sensibility is properly developed is not 
he who, tasting wine, can give you the growth 
and the vintage year. It is he who partakes 
with equal tolerance of heavy wine or light, 
whiskey or brandy, preferring that which most 
burns his throat. It is not he who in judging 
a picture appreciates the delicate touches by 
means of which the different tones blend with 
each other, but he who brutally brings to- 
gether vermilion and Verona green, as one sees 
at the exhibition in Auttunn. It is not he who, 
in music, appreciates ingeniously contrived 
changes of tonality, giving the theme new and 
undreamt-of significance, as the great Richard 
does all through the score of "Die Meister- 
singer" ; it is he who, being at home in all the 
tonalities, unceasingly piles up dissonances 
never prepared and never resolved, snorting 
his way through the musical field like a wild 
boar in a flower garden." The hatred of 
crudity, the love of delicate discriminations 
and accurate adjustments, shown in this criti- 
cism, have throughout his long career been 
characteristic of the most typical of modern 
French composers, the man who, in spite of 
some aridity of temperament, has won a per- 
manent place in music by the exercise of those 
most gallic of traits, lucidity, sense of propor- 
tion, sense of style, esprit. 

EARLY YEARS 

Camille Saint-Saens, born in Paris in 1835, 
began the study of the piano at the age of 
three, composed little waltzes at five, and at 
ten could play fugues of Bach and concertos by 
Hummel, Mozart, and Beethoven. In 1846 
the Gazette Musicale of Paris announced a 
concert in the Salle Pleyel at which "Le petit 
Saint-Saens" played a concerto of Mozart, 
''without notes, with no effort, giving his 
phrases with clearness, elegance, and even ex- 
pression in the midst of the powerful effects 



of a numerous orchestra using all its re- 
sources." It is interesting to add that the 
same composer played the same concerto in 
the same hall exactly fifty years later at the 
golden jubilee of his artistic debut, held in 
Paris in 1896. Saint-Saens entered the Paris 
Conservatoire at the age of twelve, studied 
composition with Benoist and Halevy, and 
produced a symphony at sixteen. 

The wit and finesse of all he did, so typically 
French, won him an enviable position in 
Parisian artistic and social circles from the 
first. We read how, at Mme. Garcia's house, 
he would pass from improvising "masterly 
pages" in the contrapuntal style to waltzes for 
the young people's dancing. He had also for 
many years a sort of salon of his own — ^his 
famous Mondays. One of his habitual guests 
thus describes him as he was in those days: 
"Saint-Saens is of short stature. His head is 
extremely original, the features characteristic : 
a great brow, wide and open, where, between 
the eyebrows, the energy and the tenacity of 
the man reveal themselves ; hair habitually cut 
short, and brownish beard turning gray ; a nose 
like an eagle's beak, underlined by two deeply 
marked wrinkles starting from the nostrils; 
eyes a little prominent, very mobile, very ex- 
pressive. The familiars of his Mondays . . . 
remember that there was about him a keen 
animation, a diabolic mischievousness, a rail- 
ing irony, and an agility in leaping in talk from 
one subject to another . . . that equalled the 
mobility of his features." 

An evidence more permanent than his talk 
of the insatiable intellectual curiosity of Saint- 
Saens is to be found in his published prose 
writings, singularly voluminous for a man to 
whom criticism was after all only a relaxation 
in a creative life. Hardly more than half of 
them are directly concerned with music. The 
two volumes "Harmonic et Melodie" and 
"Portraits et Souvenirs" contain musical es- 
says on a great variety of subjects. An in- 
terest in philosophy is revealed in the book 
on "Problems et Mysteres"; he becomes 
an archeologist in his "Note sur les ddcors de 
theatre dans Tantiquite romaine; and in the 
"Rimes familieres," and the comedy "La 
crampe des ecrivains" he appears in the roles 
of poet and of dramatist. 

SAINT-SAENS AS A SYMPHONIST 

So versatile a mind as this would naturally 
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confine itself to no one province of its chosen 
art, and Saint-Saens has been equally success- 
ful in symphony, chamber-music, piano pieces, 
programme music, and opera. We may look 
first at his very characteristic contributions to 
pure music — ^music without words or pro- 
grammes. Here the most important items are 
five concertos for piano, three for violin, one 
for violoncello; the "Trumpet Septet," an 
early quartet and quintet with piano, the 
well-known violoncello sonata. Opus 34, as 
well as sonatas for violin ; a fine string quar- 
tet; and above all, the three symphonies, at 
the head of which stands the Symphony in C 
minor with piano and organ, Opus 78. 

Taken as a whole these works give a strik- 
ing reflection of the essential character of their 
composer's mind, keenly intellectual, fond of 
clear outline and subtle development, some- 
what deficient in primal emotion. All his mu- 
sical ideas are, in the words of his contempo- 
rary and fellow-countryman, M. Vincent 
d'Indy, "a little dry and lacking in warm ex- 
pansiveness" (*'un peu seches et depourvues 
d'expansion chaleureuse").* For this reason, 
indeed, some critics have denied him the quali- 
fication "classic," and substituted "pseudo- 
classic." Seldom do we find in his works a 
melody of broad sweep, of passionate expres- 
siveness. He prefers, as Beethoven before 
him preferred, to take a brief phrase, a frag- 
ment of a few notes, and build out of it grad- 
ually, by ingenious rh)rthmic and other modi- 
fications, a complete structure. The vast C 
minor Symphony, for instance, his masterpiece 
in pure music, is like an oak of which four 
notes form the acorn — the four notes shown 
in a few of their chief transformations in Fig- 
ure I. Now this eminently intellectual mode 
of composition is entirely successful only when 
it is fructified by emotion; and most of his 
critics agree that it is not always so fructified 
in Saint-Saens. ^"Certain of his works," says 
M. Georges Servi^res,* "seem as empty as 
others are ingenious. The workmanship is al- 
ways remarkable; it is the fundamental ideas 
that sometimes fail to impress us with their 
originality." And M. d'Indy concludes his 
estimate by saying: "Whatever the value of 
his ideas, it is always enhanced by a most in- 
teresting treatment, for which at least he de- 

*V. d'Indy: Cours de Composition Musicale. 
lime Livre, Ifc Partie, p. 427. 

^La Musique Frangaise Moderne. 



serves to be classed in the first rank of the 
artists of our time." 

Saint-Saens has himself pointed out, how- 
ever, in his "Harmonic et Melodic," that the 
importance of melody may be exaggerated. 
He speaks of the "furious war against all 
serious music, the hypocritical enthusiasm for 
song and melody, deceitful labels of which I 
have tried to show the meaninglessness," and 
justly protests : "There are melodic ideas, and 
rhythmic ideas, and harmonic ideas. It is 
not only melodies that constitute ideas." His 
own ideas, in fact, are often harmonic or con- 
trapuntal (for he is a devout student of Bach 
and one of the greatest modem masters of 
counterpoint, as the opening of his G minor 
Piano Concerto is alone enough to show), and 
still oftener rhythmic. It may safely be said 
that no modem composer save Brahms has 
excelled him in rhythmic interest and variety 
— the final test, perhaps, of the intellectuat 
quality in music. 

LOVE OF THE PICTURESQUE 

The same intellectual curiosity that has- 
prompted Saint-Saens to investigate so deeply 
the world of tones and their combinations has 
carried him all over the physical world. He 
has been a tireless traveler. For many years 
he spent his winters in the Canary Islands, 
and there is probably no comer of earth that 
he has not visited, often incognito. In one of 
his essays he gives us the key to this taste for 
wandering — a love of the unusual, the outlan- 
dish, the picturesque. In describing the aca- 
demic procession at the University of Cam* 
bridge in 1893, when he received a doctor's de* 
gree, he says : "At the head marched the King 
of Bahonagar, in a gold turban, sparkling with 
fabulous gems, a necklace of diamonds at his 
throat," and adds : "Dare I avow that, as an 
enemy of the banalities and the "dull tones of 
our modern garments, I was enchanted with 
the adventure?" 

This love of adventure is reflected in such- 
works as the "Nuit a Lisbonne," the "Jota 
Aragonese," and the "Rapsodie d'Auvergne,'*" 
depicting scenes in Southern Europe, the Suite 
Algerienne with its vivid pictures of the Al- 
gerian desert, and the fantasy **Af rica," Opus 
89. The most famous of the works in this 
picturesque style, however, and justly so, are 
undoubtedly the four symphonic poems^ 
"Phaeton," the "Danse Macabre," "La Jeu- 
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nesse d'Hercule," and "Le Rouet d'Omphale." 
Here his method is in many respects the same 
as in the abstract works, but a new flavor is 
added by the use of the program. 

Example for Analysis, No. i 
"le rouet d'omphale"* 

Figure I. 
Thematic germ. 




Allegro. 
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AUegro moderato. 
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The theme of the Scherzo. 



The composer uses the perfectly free form 
known as the "symphonic poem," described in 
connection with the example from Liszt, "Les 
Preludes." In that work there were two 
themes, of almost equal importance. In "Le 
Rouet d'Omphale," on the other hand, there 
is only one main theme, sometimes called 
"Omphale's blandishment," which is heard in 
three rhythmically varied -states, and with 
which is contrasted the subordinate theme of 
Hercules* struggles. The remainder of the 
material is derived from the ingenious figure 
suggesting the whir of the spinning-wheel. 

The subject of this work, according to the 
composer himself, is "feminine seduction, the 
triumph of weakness over strength." "The 
spinning-wheel," he tells us, "is but a pretext, 
chosen solely with a view to the rhythm and 
the general effect of the piece." 

It is perhaps not too fantastic to see in the 
opening passages a musical picture of the 
starting into motion of the spinning-wheel. 
That apparent condensing of the image which 
is often noticed when a wheel revolves more 
and more rapidly the composer suggests by 
beginning with a wide arpeggio figure, cover- 

♦Omphale's Spinning-Wheel. Omphale was a 
- Lydian princess and the mistress of Hercules. 



ing more than an octave span, and gradually 
reducing it to a trill. With the Allegro, 6-8, 
in A major, the motion becomes well estab- 
lished, and after eighteen preliminary meas- 
ures the theme of Omphale's blandishment 
starts in softly, marked "graziosamente," in 
its first rhythmic variant, the notes of the 
melody coming on beats one, two, and four, 
five of each measure. The whirring goes on 
ceaselessly in the accompaniment. This theme 
is developed deliberately, and with many effec- . 
tive changes between loud and soft. 

Before long we hear it a second time, but 
now most ingeniously trans formed. Its rhythm 
is syncopated in such a way that the notes 
now come on beats two, three, and five, six, 
— in other words "against" the measure ac- 
cents instead of with them. The student will 
note how piquant is this rhythm. The theme 
undergoes much interesting elaboration, both 
rhythmic and harmonic, before arriving at the 
.high trill on B sharp and C sharp under which 
the secondary theme (of Hercules' "groaning 
under the bonds he cannot break," according 
to the composer) starts in heavily and as it 
were wearily in the bass ("pesante" C-sharp 
minor) . This is one long and powerfully cu- 
mulative climax, at the end of which great 
poignancy of expression is attained by the 
strong dissonances and bold leaps of the 
melody. The passion dies down again, wearily, 
hopelessly, and in the soft Gs the utter dejec- 
tion of the hero is depicted. 

In the "Meno mosso" the composer tells us 
we may fancy we hear "Omphale laughing at 
the vain eflForts of the hero." There is a curi- 
ous descending phrase, four times repeated, 
that seems to suggest the teasing sympathy of 
the lady, and with the return of the Allegro 
she dismisses his troubles from her mind and 
returns to her spinning. This time (2-4, A 
major, tranquillo e scherzando) the main 
theme takes its final and most piquant 
rhythmic form — it is reduced to even eighth 
notes, two to each group of six in the accom- 
paniment. 

An amusing touch is reserved for the end, 
where the spinning-wheel gradually stops re- 
volving. Everyone has noticed, in a wheel 
thus "running down," the tendency to stop at 
a certain point, the heaviest of all, beyond 
which it is carried nevertheless, again and 
again, but each time with greater difficulty, 
by its momentum. Is not this "sticking point" 
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irresistibly suggested by the D sharps of the 
closing measures? 

SUMMARY 

Saint-Saens has been indefatigably active in 
other fields besides those of chamber-music 
and the symphony, concerto, and symphonic 
poem. Curiously enough, although he was or- 
ganist of the Madeleine from 1858 to 1877, 
he has written comparatively little for organ. 
But he has produced much choral music, both 
sacred and secular, at the head of which 
doubtless stands his well-known opera, "Sam- 
son et Dalila." He has also written a great 
many songs and piano pieces, the latter bril- 
liant but of comparatively little musical inter- 
est. As the writer has elsewhere said,* music 
at the present day has a real need for artists 
of Saint-Saens' type. "Their office is to make 
us remember, in our welter of emotion, the 
perennial delight fulness of order and control. 
They are the apologists of reason, without 
which feeling, however noble, must become 
futile, inarticulate. In their precise, well-con- 
structed works we find a relief from the dis- 
sipating effects of mere passion. We breathe 
there a serene, if a somewhat rarefied atmos- 
phere. Of this classic lucidity Saint-Saens is 
a great master. However dry he may some- 
times be, he is never turgid; however super- 
ficial his thought, it is never vague ; he offers 
us his artistic sweets never in the form of 
syrup — ^he refines and crystallizes them. If, 
then, we find his music sometimes empty for 
all its skill, we must not for that reason under- 
rate the service he does for music by insisting 
on articulateness in feeling, logic in develop- 
ment, and punctilious finesse in workman- 
ship." 

♦From Grieg to Brahms. 

(To be continued) 



In a recent letter to the press, Mr. Charles Manners 
again puts forward a plea for opera in English. He 
suggests that a meetmg should be held under the 
patronage of the press at which all those who are 
eligible should give their views of how National 
O^ra in English could be given. The ideas of such 
men as Sir Joseph Beecham, Mr. Van Noorden, 
Mr. Neil Forsyth, Mr. Courtneidge and others who 
have been interested in this subject for many years 
would, Mr. Manners maintains, be not only enter- 
taining but instructive. Mr. Manners goes as far as 
to offer to defray the expenses of a room for a 
meeting, and also of the natural contingencies 
thereof, such as cigars and invigorating beverages. 
Although the present may not be the most opportune 
moment for the actual launchmg of operatic schemes 
of any kind, advantage might be taken of the state 
of public feeling to discuss the subject in all its 
bearings.— Mf#jfra/ Opinion, London, 



ecclesiastical IDiisic 
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I HE death of the Rev. George S. 
Bennitt, rector of Grace Church, 
Jersey City, removes from the 
priesthood one who was singularly 
active in all matters pertaining to ecclesiastical 
music. Mr. Bennitt was bom in New Milf ord. 
Conn., and educated at St. Stephen's College, 
Annandale, N. Y. He was a tremendous 
worker, and built up a large and flourishing 
parish, leaving it well endowed at his death. 
He served as deputy to the General Conven- 
tion nine times, and from 1902 until 1914 was 
President of the Board of Missions of the 
Diocese of Newark. 

He took an active interest in the pointing 
of the Psalter, and was a member of the com- 
mission appointed in 1892 by the General Con- 
vention "to prepare a system of pointing for 
the Canticles, Gloria Patri, and the whole 
Book of Psalms." At that commission, which 
consisted of three Bishops, three Presbyters, 
and three Laymen, four have passed away — 
Bishop Neely, Mr. Bennitt, Mr. Minton Pyne, 
and Mr. George WiUiam Warren. The two 
Presb)rters who served with Mr. Bennitt were 
the Rev. J. S. B. Hodges, D.D., and the Rev. 
Charles L. Hutchins, D.D., both of whom are 
well known to our readers. 

|E have more than once expressed 
our opinion regarding the inappro- 
priateness of funeral marches in 
church services, and the wise ac- 
tion of the authorities of the Roman Church 
in discouraging their use. The effect upon the 
average listener is perhaps fairly represented 
by the following "report" of a memorial ser- 
vice, which is cited by an Anglican paper : 

"When the organ gave forth Chopin's 
'March Funebre' as the opening theme in 
which the dulcets were perfected by the inter- 
mittent mingling of the tremulant and celestes, 
the scene was most impressive. . . . Then 
followed the Dead March in *Saul.' The open- 
ing bars, so full of symptoms of dissolution, 
increased to the light suggestions of Hope, and 
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finally to burst forth in the triumph of Victory 
over Death." 

COMMUNICATION recently sent 
to an Anglican journal shows the 
extraordinary difficulties that con- 
front choirmasters at times, in 
dealing with musical problems on the other 
side of the water. 

We quote: 

"Would it be possible to raise a discussion 
as to the payment of choirboys? 

"To my mind the whole thing bristles with 
difficulties, especially nowadays, when there 
is such a variety of things for boys to join, 
such as Scouts, etc. ; they do not care whether 
they belong to a choir or not. Of course, boys 
who have been in the choir several years ex- 
pect more money than the boys who have 
joined only a comparatively short time. 

"I remember years ago I kept boys at the 
practices for a year or more before they en- 
tered the choir ; now if they are not put in the 
choir quickly I lose them altogether. 

"I have twenty pounds per year for twenty- 
eight boys. 

"I am certain it would be a great help if 
some light could be brought to bear on this 
subject." 

Judging from the advertisements that ap- 
pear in the English church publications 
{Times, Guardian, and Diocesan papers) it 
would almost seem that the serious study of 
church music would come to an end from the 
cheapening process that affects the welfare of 
choristers and organists alike. When church 
musicians are offered twenty, thirty, and forty 
pounds a year for playing in church and train- 
ing the choir, it is high time for them (if not 
too late) to drop their profession and apply 
their energies to some less starving occupation. 

The question of supply of material for "boy 
choirs" is a never-ending one. There are hun- 
dreds of parishes in England where the boys 
are paid the amount mentioned by the writer 
quoted — ^twenty pounds per annum! Where 
there are twenty-eight boys each one would re- 
ceive (if he got full pay) the munificent sum 
of thirty cents each month — we translate it 
into American money. 

It is small wonder that boys who become in- 
terested in Baden Powell's Scouts refuse to 
spend their time attending choir practices. 



Undoubtedly the growth of "female vested 
choirs" has largely been fostered by the 
clumsy and illogical methods that have pre- 
vailed in dealing with boy trebles. 

In this country the Scout movement has as 
yet not interfered with choir attendance. But 
as it grows in importance it probably will be- 
come a factor to be reckoned with. 

The chief "attendance" difficulty that now 
confronts American choirmasters is the public 
school system. 

There is a fast-growing disposition on the 
part of school authorities, and on the part of 
parents as well, to increase the amount of 
time devoted to daily study. Boys are (with 
the possible exception of those who prepare 
for college) subjected to a sort of forcing 
process of education. They are told that the 
struggle for existence is getting harder and 
harder, and many boys are compelled to com- 
plete their school education by the time they 
are fourteen, or a little over. They are at 
once put into "business," and become wage 
earners. 

All this operates against church choirs. The 
boy gives (through necessity) the dregs of his 
time to choir work, his school teachers and 
his parents taking the ground that nothing 
should interfere with his secular education. 

In New York in many of the schools the 
boys are, for lack of accommodation, divided 
into morning and afternoon classes. This 
makes it impossible for some choirmasters to 
secure full attendance at afternoon rehearsals. 
There are absentees at business and at school. 

Added to this is the fact that boys are often 
"kept in" after school hours. As the writer we 
quote says: "The whole thing bristles with 
difficulties." 

The question of salary is on the whole 
highly important. 

Pay a boy enough money and he will, when- 
ever he possibly can, "turn up," in spite of 
Scouts and schools. 

The skimping process as applied to the 
juvenile choralist, whether here or across the 
ocean, is a failure nine times out of ten. 

I MONO the more important special 
services of song recently held in 
New York were those at the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine and 
at St. Thomas' Church, on the evenings of 
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March 14 and 17, respectively. The cathedral 
choir gave an excellent rendering of Gounod's 
"Mots et Vita," under the direction of Mr. 
Miles Farrow, and St. Thomas* choir sang 
Brahms' German Requiem, assisted by the 
Festival Chorus of St. Thomas' Church, under 
thie leadership of Mr. Tertius Noble. When 
works of this kind are adequately performed 
by such competent choral bodies, without any 
suggestion of the "concert atmosphere," 
Church music receives a beneficial stimulus. 

I HE choirs of St. Paul's Cathedral 
and Westminster Abbey have been 
suffering from one of the worst 
visitations of "Grippe" that Lon- 
don has known for a long time. A large num- 
ber of choristers have been vocally incapaci- 
tated, and the choral routine of both choirs 
has been interrupted more or less. 

Epidemics of this nature are very incon- 
venient to people in general. The average in- 
dividual, however, can go through an attack 
of influenza, if not too severe, and still "attend 
to business." It is far different with vocalists 1 
The "epizootic" (as it was once called) will 
put a boy treble on the shelf in short order. 

Perhaps the only time when a choir school 
fails to be a blessing is when an epidemic 
strikes it. Under certain rare circumstances 
it is better to have boys scattered than to have 
them living under one roof. 

ISCIPLINE in choirs and schools 
in England continues to be main- 
tained by the gentle influence of the 
cane. American choirmasters and 
school teachers have to get on the best way 
they can, even with difficult and unruly pupils, 
by the application of tact and "moral suasion." 
And, on the whole, it is a wise piece of legis- 
lation that defends the boy's back from the 
birch. 

Although in the old country both law and 
custom uphold the old adage, "spare the rod, 
spoil the child," an occasional outburst is made 
against it, as the following (from the London 
Times) will show : 

"At the Derby Assizes yesterday, before 
Mr. Justice Low and a special jury, Vivian 
Smith, an infant, suing through his father. Dr. 
Robert Bramwell Smith, of The Quadrant, 




Buxton, brought an action for assault against 
the headmaster of the Buxton College. The 
defendant pleaded that he acted within his 
authority as headmaster. 

"The alleged assault was said to have been 
committed in December, 191 3. The plaintiflf 
was then 17 years of age and in delicate health. 
His evidence was that the day boys, of whom 
he was one, had been dismissed for the Christ- 
mas holidays, but the boarders did not leave 
until the following day. The plaintiff returned 
to the school to fetch his books when the de- 
fendant questioned him about some letters that 
had been passing between a girl outside and a 
boy in the school. The plaintiflf admitted he 
had been conveying the letters, whereupon the 
defendant caned him. In cross-examination 
the plaintiff admitted that the defendant and 
he shook hands after the thrashing, the plain- 
tiff saying he was sorry, and they parted 
friends. 

"Dr. Smith, the plaintiff's father, said his son 
was suffering from heart trouble and the pim- 
ishment was outrageous. When the plaintiflF 
returned home he was in a state of collapse 
and restoratives had to be applied. His back 
was bruised with the caning and the bruises 
did not disappear for a fortnight." 

A case like this would create a tremendous 
hubbub in an American school. 

The Derby jury, however, returned a ver- 
dict for the defendant! Some extraordinary 
tales are told of the severity and cruelty of 
certain Cathedral choirmasters. We know a 
New York organist, who, when serving as a 

chorister in Cathedral, was nearly 

murdered by Dr. , and we know an ex- 
chorister of who nearly had every bone 

in his bofly broken by the organist's assistant. 

In both cases the offense consisted in mak- 
ing mistakes in singing! 

E did not know that the cannie Scot 
was losing his native sense of 
humor, and incidentally becoming 
immune to the bacillus sarcastica. 
But thore is little doubt about it if we are to 
believe Autolycus, who thus writes entertain- 
ingly in Musical Opinion of an adventure at 
Queen's Hall: 

"To no performers do we owe a deeper debt 
of gratitude than to those who rescue neg- 
lected masterpieces from threatened oblivion 
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and make their beauties known to a delighted 
public. Just as decorations are awarded for 
distinguished services on the field, in the coun- 
cil chamber, or in the seclusion of the labora- 
tory, so should one be given to the rescuer of 
masterpieces. Had I the bestowal of such an 
honour, the first should go to the organist who, 
at the Queen's Hall on January 23, at the Bal- 
lad Concert forsaking the hackneyed work of 
Widor, Bach, Franck, Karg-Elert, or Vieme, 
played a surprise on his delighted audience by 
playing a long lost work by Handel ! I under- 
stand that it is being arranged for violin and 
harp solo, with string and organ accompani- 
ment. It is hoped that Sir Henry Wood may 
be persuaded to bring it to the ears of his 
Promenade audience next season. Meanwhile, 
I trust that the enterprise of the organist at 
the ballad concert will not stop here. There 
are other neglected works awaiting his helping 
hand. For example. Dr. Walford Davies some 
years ago wrote a piece for strings and organ 
called 'Solemn Melody.' It is a beautiful lit- 
tle work, but somehow never attracted the at- 
tention that it deserved. I am sure that an 
organ arrangement would be very effective, 
and I have no doubt that if Sir Henry Wood 
can be induced next season to include it — ^as 
well as the Largo — in a Promenade programme 
it would have quite a vogue. There is also a 
Barcarolle by Offenbach (I fancy it occurs in 
"The Tales of Hoffman") that seems to have 
missed fire somehow; while among neglected 
organ music there is an Andantino in D[j by 
E. H. Lemare — a work somewhat on the aus- 
tere side, but not without a pronounced ap- 
peal of its own. Is it too much to hope that 
our dashing Queen's Hall friend, having made 
a start with the Largo, will go or\ with his 
good work of salvage?" 

"I had written thus far, when McRobb of 
that ilk looked in. To keep him quiet, I 
handed him the script to look through, while 
I went on with some other work. The Mc- 
Robb is a good fellow, but like several of his 
countrymen, of a literal turn of mind. I had 
just found the reference I wanted in Croad's 
fascinating ^History of the Ocarina,' when he 
broke in: 

" 'Hey, mon ! it's fair dithering ye are!' 

"'Dithering? How?' 

" 'Why, ye gowk, this Largo of Handel is as 
well kennt as "Teeparary.' " 




" 'My dear Mac, I know that.' 
" 'Hoots ! then why d'ye blether about its 
bein' negleckit? Forbye, it's yoursel thafs 
haverin when ye suggest that it should be ar- 
rangit for violin, hairp and organ. Why, ye 
muckle cuif, it was arrangit years gone by, and 
I've heard it mysel at Queen's Hall till I'm fair 
sick o't' 

" 'You don't see my drift, Mac' 
"Drift, is it? All a' ken is that Handd's 
Largo is popular, and ye say its negleckit.' 
" 'I don't really mean that it is neglected.' 
" 'Then why in the name of Auld Clootie do 
ye say so ? And these other things ye name, 
by Lemare and Offenbach. Why, mon, they're 
threadbare.' " 

I HE London Gregorian Association 
recently held its annual meeting in 
the chapter house at St. Paul's. 
The new president, the Duke of 
Argyll, was unavoidably absent, and the chair 
was taken by Mr. E. W. Longmore. In place 
of the usual presidential address, the musical 
director, Mr. Francis Burgess, gave some de- 
tails regarding the proposed reorganization of 
the machinery of the association. The ques- 
tion of holding the anniversary service at St. 
Paul's Cathedral this year was discussed, and 
it was decided to proceed with the arrange- 
ments as usual, the date being fixed for 
June 17. 

HE organist and choirmaster of a 
prominent church in the diocese of 
Albany has sent the following com- 
munication to this department: 

"Reading in the March issue of the Review 
your paragraphs relative to the singing of 
hymns, I take the liberty of writing in regard 
to the well-known hymn *Veni Emmanuel.' 

"I have heard it insisted upon that the last 
syllable of the word Emmanuel, as it appears 
in the refrain of each stanza, should be given 
but one beat, so as to preserve the correct 
rhythmical sense of the poetry. Is there any 
justification for the insistence on this point? 

"The various hymnals which have come to 
my notice give a three beat value to this syl- 
lable. I believe this matter is of interest to 
choirmasters, and I shall be glad to have an 
opinion expressed in the Review.'' 

The refrain "Rejoice! Rejoice! Emmanuel 
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shall come" becomes nonsensical when three 
beats are bestowed upon "el." The effect is 
then like this, "Rejoice ! Rejoice ! Emmanuel 1 
Shall come," etc. 

If our correspondent will refer to the orig- 
inal form of the hymn as set in the old edi- 
tion of "Hymns Ancient and Modem" he will 
find that not only is "el" assigned to a single 
beat in the refrain, but it is so assigned wher- 
ever it occurs throughout the hymn. Some of 
the modern hynmals present, unfortunately, a 
garbled version of this ancient music. 

I WING to a misprint in a previous 
issue we have received a letter ask- 
ing for an explanation of our state- 
ment regarding the sales of Angli- 
can and Gregorian psalters and service books 
during the past five years. The point we 
wished to make was that the "sales ratio" of 
these different works for the period 1909-1914, 
as compared with the period 1904-1909, 
showed a falling off in the relative sales of 
plain song publications. 

The criterion of "popularity" in this matter 
of Anglican versus Gregorian music (or vice 
versa) is supplied by the actual sales recorded 
by publishing houses. 

The period dates just given were incorrectly 
printed in our last issue, and our meaning ob- 
scured in consequence. 

PHILADELPHIA choirmaster 
sends us a communication he 
received in reply to an adver- 
tisement for choir boys, which he 
placed recently in a daily paper under the 
heading "Wanted." 

Replies of this kind are by no means un- 
common in New York, where advertising for 
trebles is considered a hopelessly disappoint- 
ing method of securing good material. 

But the City of Brotherly Love furnishes in 
this epistle (which we print literally) a more 
curious "application" than any we have ever 
come across. Here it is : 
"Dear sir: 
"In reply to your add can say I am inter- 
ested. I am a young man of eighteen years, 
and short and pose as a boy for which you 
advertise. 

My vocal cord is fare and would not take 
much training and had a few lessons in 




Breathing when I had lessons for elocution. 

Hoping to be favored by you 

"I remain 
it »» 

"P. S. — I have ability and willing to learn." 

R. PIETRO A. YON, the accom- 
plished organist and choirmaster of 
the Church of St. Francis Xavier, 
gave an admirable recital of Gre- 
gorian music at Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of March 23. Mr. Yon had the assistance of 
the New York Gregorian Club, of which he is 
the director. The members of this organiza- 
tion are (according to the programme printed 
for the occasion) tenors and basses— presum- 
ably from the director's own choir. Their 
singing was highly artistic, and reflected great 
credit upon the conductor. 




A SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHURCH MUSIC 

A branch of the Conference for Church Work 
to be held at Cambridge, Mass., June 24-July 8, 
will be a Summer School of Church Music, under 
the direction of Mr. Richard Appel. Ministers 
as well as organists and choirmasters are invited to 
attend, and it should prove an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for music students who contemplate entering 
church work. The courses are as follows: 

Educational Courses Offered to Members 
History and ^Esthetics of Church Music. Problems 
of organization and administration. Mr. Rich- 
ard G. Appel, A.M., Instructor of Church Music, 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Hymnology. Analytical study of tunes and hjrmns. 
Mr. Peter C. Lutkin, Mus.Doc, Dean of School 
of Music, Northwestern University, Illinois. 
Unaccompanied Church Music. From Josquin de 
Pres, de Lassus, Palestrina and Bach to present 
day. Mr. Peter C. Lutkin, Mus.Doc. 
Plainsong. Practice in rendering Plainsong service. 
Rev. Charles W. Douglas, Mus.Bac, Canon of 
Fond du Lac. 
Liturgies. The study of the Prayer Book with par- 
ticular reference to its development and^ bearing 
on Church Music. (June 25-July i.) Rev. 
George Hodges, D.D., Dean of the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge. 
Music of the Russian Liturgy. Rev. Charles W. 

Douglas, Mus.Bac. 
Class in Congregational Singing. Interpretation of 
responses, canticles, hymns for daily services, etc. 
This course is especially recommended for mem- 
bers of the Conference. 
Occasional Conferences. On Choir Music; An- 
thems and Settinir; Organ Music; Music avail- 
able for Church Services; Education of Church 
Musicians; Music in Theological Schools, Col- 
leges, etc. 

Instructors 
Mr. Richard C. Appel, A.M., Director, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Rev. Charles W. Douglas, Mus.Bac, Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 

Mr. Peter C. Lutkin, Mus.Doc, Northwestern 
University. Illinois. 
Rev. George Hodges, D.D., Cambridge. Mass. 
Registration can be made with the Director at 
83 Brattle Street. Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Boston S3rmphony Orchestra will for the first 
time in its history be heard on the Pacific coast 

this summer, where it has been engaged to play 
at the Panama Exposition, Dr. Muck will conduct 

and the full orchestra will accompany him. 

♦ ♦ « 

Parry's Blest Pair of Sirens was the principal 
number on the programme of the concert of the 
Musical Art Soaety of Columbus. Ohio, March i8, 
under Samuel Richards Gaines. Other numbers were 
Rachmaninoff's Cherubim Song; Evening Star; 
Coleridge-Taylor, Pack Clouds Away; Starmer, To 
the Betrothed. Women's voices: Ferrari and Loch- 
invar, Wood. 

« ♦ « 

Coleridge-Taylor's little-known oratorio. The 
Atonement, was sung by the Catholic Oratorio So- 
ciety at Carnegie Hall on March 26, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Arthur Mees. The society is trained by 
Madame Selma Kronald, and much credit is due 
her for the admirable performance. The soloists 
were Marie Louise Wagner, John Finnegan and 
Frank Croxton. The orchestra was the New York 
Symphony Society. 

An interesting article on "Tower Music of Bel- 
gium and Holland," by William Gorham Rice, ap- 
pears in the current number of The Musical Quar* 
terly, illustrated by pictures of the famous carillons of 
Mechlin. Mr. Rice explains the difference between 
a carillon and chimes, i.e., the first named is always in 
the chromatic scale and the second diatonic. Many 
of the bell towers visited by the writer have been 
destroyed in the present war, and the art of bell 
ringing or playing is more than ever on the wane. 

♦ * ♦ 

The historical organ lecture recitals given by 
Clarence Dickinson at the Union Theological Sem- 
inary were brought to a close on March 2 with a 
programme showing the development of sacred 
choral Music. All the five recitals were well at- 
tended, the chapel being filled to the utmost capacity. 
Apart from the enjoyment to be had from the ex- 
cellent performances, the educational value of Mr. 
Dickinson's programmes is very great, and we hope 
to see them repeated next season. 

♦ * 4> 

The Festival Chorus of St. Thomas's Church, 
which has been organized by Mr. T. Tertius Noble 
for the rendering of larger choral works not com- 
monly given in diurch, made a very auspicious be- 
S Inning on March 17 with a performance of Brahms' 
erman Requiem. The chorus, including Mr. Noble's 
regular choir of 50, numbered in all 125 voices, and 
an orchestra of 50 pieces assisted. Mrs. C. Hudson* 
Alexander and Robert F. Maitland were the soloists 
and D. Philippi was at the organ. The acoustics 
of the new St. Thomas's were found excellent, even 
the most involved parts of the work being heard, as 
rendered, with clearness and precision. The Requiem 
was performed without any cuts and its singing re- 
flected great credit on the chorus and its conductor. 
Two orchestral numbers filled out the^ programme. 
Walford Davies' Solemn Melody, which preceded 
the choral work, and the first movement of Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony, played between its two 
sections. 

« « * 

The tenth Bach festival will be given at Lehis^h 
University on May 28 and 29 by the Bach Choir 



of the Bethlehems. The programme, as announced 
this week by Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor, will be 
the St John's Passion on Friday, May 28, at 4 P.K.t 
and 8 p.m., and the Mass in B minor on Saturday, 
May 29, at 2 p.m. and 5 p.m. 

The Bethlehem Bach festivals have been desig- 
nated by The Outlook as "the greatest sequence of 
musical performances in America." Charles M. 
Schwab, chairman of the Bethlehem Steel CoitK)ra- 
tion, is one of the leading guarantors. Dr. H. ^. 
Drinker, president of Lehigh University, is presi- 
dent of the choir. 

* * ♦ 

The annual performance of Bach's Passion of St 
Matthew was given at St. Bartholomew's Church on 
Wednesday, March 31, under the direction of Arthur 
Hyde. The choir of the Cathedral of St John the 
Divine, under Miles Farrow, assisted, and the solo- 
ists were Miss Gr^ce Kerns, Mrs. Benedict- Jones, 
William Wheeler, Frederick Weld and Wilfrid 
Glencoe. The soprano ripieno in the first chorus 
was sung by the children from St. Bartholomew's 
Parish House, trained by Ralph Grosvenor. The 
church was crowded to the doors and many people 
were turned away. The performance, always excel- 
lent, improves every year, and it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Hyde will some day agree to give this 
work on each Friday during the Lenten season. 

* * « 

The Chicago North Shore Musical Festival will 
be held in the Northwestern University gymnasium, 
Evanston, 111., on May 24, 25, 27 and 29, under the 
direction of Peter Christian Lutkin. The full 
Chicago Orchestra of ninety men will assist and the 
chorus will include the festival choir of 600. young 
ladies' choir of 300, children's chorus of 1,500. The 
soloists will be Frieda Hemple, Florence Hinkle, 
Mildred* Potter, Sophia Breslau, Margaret Keyes, 
Evan Williams, Paul Althouse, Clarence Whitehill, 
Pasquale Amato, Henri Scott First concert, Elijah 
(1,000 singers). Second concert, Artists' Night 
Third concert Elgar's Dream of Gerontius. Fourth 
concert. Children's Concert Fifth concert Operatic 
Night. 

« * * 

An altogether unusual offering was the annual con- 
cert of negro music given under the auspices of the 
Music School Settlement for Colored People of 
New York, Inc., which this year took place on 
Monday evening, April 12, at Carnegie Hall. It 
took several years to bring home to the general 
public that which was at once conceded by musi- 
cians — ^the claim of these concerts to serious musical 
consideration. They have established even more 
than that however, within the past few years, for 
with characteristic spontaneity and an almost naive 
lack of sophistication they have revealed to their 
constantly growing audiences the peculiar fascina- 
tion of negro music when performed by negroes. 

This year again there were a number of the 
old plantation songs and spirituals, the only real 
folk music that America ever produced, and which, 
like all other folk music, is the bright flower grown 
from the soil of repression and suffering. There 
were negro soloists, Ethel Richardson, pianist, and 
Roland T. Hayes, tenor, among them, who were 
heard in compositions by such well-known members 
of their race as Will Marion Cook, Henry T. Bur- 
leigh and others. There was the well-known 
negro orchestra under Tames Reese Europe, and 
lastly there was under the directorship of J. Rose- 
mond Johnson a chorus of 150 voices, which sung 
the first part of Coleridge-Taylor's Hiawatha, which 
composition stands to date as the highest achievement 
from a negro pen. 

All proceeds, as usual, went to the furtherance of 
the work done by the Settlement School, which 
places within the reach of the negro that which is 
above all else his rightful heritage, a musical ed- 
ucation. $ 
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HEADQUARTERS 

Messrs. J. Warren Andrews, Milligan, Dr. Baier, 
Elmer. Day, Demarest, Buhrman, James, Norton, 
Hedden and Wright were present at the regular 
meeting of the council, at 90 Trinity Place, on 
March 29. The entire morning was devoted to the 
routine business of the guild. The legislative com- 
mittee have been appointed to devise means of ad- 
mitting Founders, Fellows or Associates of the vari- 
ous chapters as representative members of the coun- 
dl Mr. Charles H. Doersam has been awarded first 
prize in the annual prize anthem competition for his 
anthem "Thou, O God, Art Praised in Sion" and 
"Honorable Mention" was received by Gottfried 
Federlein, New York City, and William C. Stcere, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Mr. Alexander Russell and Mrs. Ella Lindquist 
were reinstated as active members. Mr. Robert R. 
Fisher was dropped from membership, and Mr. C. S. 
Losh, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was elected as a subscriber. 
The following were elected Colleagues : 

G. Allen Dobbins Newark, N. T. 

Janie% Philipson Newark, N. J. 

Carl Rath Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. F. Barnaby Kent Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

George B. Nevin Easton. Pa. 

Hope Leroy Baumgartner New Haven, Coniu 

Ray Hodgman Harrington. ... Naugatuck, Conn. 

Harry J. Dickerson Dover, N. J. 

Florence F. Grant Boston, Mass. 

Burgess C. Tower Boston, Mass. 

Emily B. Abell Oneonta, N. Y. 

, Harvey E. Stone Syracuse, N. Y. 

Kathleen G. Simpson Watertown, N. Y. 

Elsie L. Geschwmd Utica» N. Y. 

Silas D. Barber Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

Miss Alma Haller Erie, Pa. 

A. J. Seith Cleveland, Ohio. 

Harry D. Fay Cleveland, Ohio. 

Harry Fussner Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Maud Aredella Maxson. .Akron, Ohio. 

Miss Cora S. Sherrick Wooster, Ohio. 

Alfred Marion Wilber Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 

Russell Broughton Oberlin, Ohio. 

Otto Holtkamp Oberlin, Ohio. 

Mary Ingell Oberlin, Ohio. 

James H. Hall Oberlin, Ohio. 

Harold W. Whitlock Oberlin, Ohio. 

Rudolph J. Meyer Oberlin, Ohio. 

iohn E. Snyder Oberlin, Ohio, 
fiss Edna Cowling Oberlin, Ohio. 

Miss Eva M. Miller Oberlin, Ohio. 

Miss Dorothy Hutchind Oberlin, Ohio. 

Miss Helen Hall Oberlin, Ohio. 

Miss Edna Mae Marting Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Miss Camille L. Nickerson . . . . New Orleans, La. 

Mrs. Charles E. Grigg Memphis, Tenn. 

Miss Edith Ormsby Mason City, Iowa. 

Miss Lily W. Mofine Chicago, 111. 

Miss Ruth A. Pepper Sacramento, Cal. 

Paul E. McCarty San Francisco, Cal. 

Hans Harthan, Ph.D Austin, Texas. 

Mrs. Mamie Stoner Austin, Texas. 



GUILD EXAMINATIONS 

The organ tests will be given on Wednesday, 
June 2, and the theoretical examinations on Thurs- 
4iay, June 3, at all of the Guild centers. Candidates 
for tiie certificate of Associate or Fellow should 
register immediately with the chairman, Warren R. 
Hedden, 170 West 75th Street, New York City, or 
with the secretiary of their local Chapter. 



NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 

The fifty-eighth public service of the Chapter was 
given, March 7, at Mount Holyoke College, with 
the following programme : 

Prelude, Versct dc Procession Boellmann 

Choir, Sanctus Russiail 

Festival Te Deum in B flat Will C. MacfarUne 

Praise to the Living God Arthur Foote 

Sing to the Lord Mendelssohn 

Organ, Reverie — Dr. Noble 

Choir, As Torrents in Summer Elgar 

Postlude, Cantabile Franck 

The service was sung by the First Church Choir, 
the Second Church Choir and the Mount Holyoke 
Choir. The choruses were directed by Harry H. 
Kellogg, organist of the First Congregational 
Church, Springfield, Mass. The service was played 
by William C. Hammond. The Prelude and Postlude 
was played by Prof. H. D. Sleeper, F.A.G.O., of 
Smith College. The Offertory was played by James 
Wakelin, of the First Congregational Uiurch, Mount 
Holyoke. 



WESTERN TENNESSEE CHAPTER 

The March meeting of the Chapter was held on 
Tuesday, the 9th, in the Studio of Mr. J. Paul Stalls, 
Glaslyn Building, Memphis, and was very well at- 
tended. 

Mr. Edmund Wiley addressed the meeting on 
"The Business Management of Church Choirs, and 
gave a most interesting discourse upon a subject he 
is peculiarly competent to discuss in all its varying 
phases, by reason of his wide experience as a suc- 
cessful choir director. 

In April Mr. Ernest F. Hawke is to give an organ 
recital, under the auspices of the Chapter, in Grace 
Church. 

The addresses to be given at the April and May 
meetings of the Chapter are: April, "Bach," by 
Miss Elizabeth Mosby; May, "The Advantages of 
Studying for Guild Degrees, by Mrs. E. A. Angier, 
AA.G.O. 

It was decided to hold a Guild luncheon at the 
conclusion of the May meeting, which will be the 
last gathering of the season of 1914-15. 



VIRGINIA CHAPTER 

Under the auspices of the Chapter, the following 
Guild service was given at the Freemason St. 
Baptist Church, Norfolk, Va., by the combined dioirs 
of ^ Freemason St. Baptist Cnurch, First Presby- 
terian Church and St. Paul's P. E. Church, tmder 
the direction of Mrs. Emily LaBlanc Faber. The 
solo organists were Miss W. Eva Wright, Mrs. A. C 
Bush and Miss Bessie Marsden. 

At a recent concert of the Richmond Philharmonic 
Orchestra two numbers. Reverie and Gavotte, by 
Leslie F. Watson, dean of the Virginia Chapter, 
were featured. They were conducted by the com- 
poser, and, according to reports, were enthusiastically 
received. 
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CENTRAL TENNESSEE CHAPTER 

The chapter held their first public service during 
the past month at Christ Church, Nashville. The 
programme, under the direction of the dean of the 
Chapter, F. A. Henkel, was as follows : 

Chorale and Prayer Boellmann 

April Song Brewer 

Twilight Friml 

William S. Haury 
Anthem, Blind and Alone in the Parkness "Conversion" 

Matthews 

Cantata "Gallia" Gounod 

Contralto Solo, Eye Hath Not Seen Gaul 

Mrs. Morton Crume, with Miss Katherine Morris at the 
Organ 

Postlude Improvisata '...Tinel 

Hosannah Dubois 

Paul L. McFerrin 

During the course of the evening Dr. H. J. Mikell, 
rector of Christ Church, made a brief address, wel- 
coming the Chapter members to the church and 
speaking of the purposes of the American Guild of 
Organists. He also spoke of the place music had 
in religious services, saying that religion pours out 
its soul in praise to God through music. 



SOUTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 

Under the direction of C Hugo Grimm, the second 
public service of the Chapter for this season was 
ffiven on March ii at the Mount Auburn Baptist 
Church, Cincinnati, with the following programme : 

Prelude, Andante from Concerto in G Handel 

O Sing Unto the Lord d'Indr 

O be Joyful in the Lord Franck 

Awake up my Glory Chadwick 

Come unto me Chadwick 

He that Dwelleth in the Secret Place Hadley 

How Amiable are Thy Dwellings West 

O Lamb of God Schubert 

Who is Like Unto Thee? : Sullivan 

Postlude, March in F Carl W. Grimm 

This excellent programme is one of the many 
which this Chapter is presenting to the public. Dur- 
ing the first part of the season recitals were given 
by J. Alfred Schehl, Sidney C Durst, Adolph H. 
Stadermann, Nell Rowlett, Leo Thuis and Charles J. 
Youngf. A new cantata for soli, chorus, strings- 
quartet, harp and organ, by C. Hu^o Grimm, secre- 
tary of the Chapter, was given its premier per- 
formance recently at the Mount Auburn Baptist 
Church, Cincinnati. We are told that it is a work 
of great magnitude, and that it was enthusiastically 
received. 



MISSOURI CHAPTER 

Under the auspices of the Chapter, a recital was 
given during February by Mr. William M. Jenkins 
at the Second Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
assisted by Mrs. Virginia Yeakel Rizer, soprano; 
Miss Alma Schulze, contralto ; Mr. Harvey W. Ram- 
sey, tenor, and Mr. Edwin A..Kolscher, baritone, in 
the following programme: 

Marche MiliUire Gounod 

Invocation Capocci 

Andante Cantabile (4th Symphony) Widor 

Adoration ,. , Rroeeer 

Anthem. Fear Not, O .Israel Spiclcer 

March to the Holy Grail Wajper 

Prayer Leo Wheat 

Allegro Pomposo Vincent 

Sextette Donizetfl 

Anthem, Hear Us. O Saviour Hauptmann 

March in D major Guilmant 

Serenade ^ Schubtfrt 

Berceuse ^ Read 

Hallelujah Handel 

The Chapter held its regular monthly meeting on 
February 22. Mr. Charles C. Kilgen spoke on "Mod- 
ern Organ Construction." 

MINNESOTA CHAPTER 

The Chapter held its March meeting at St. Paul's 
Church, Bryant and Franklin Avenues, Minneapolis, 
on Monday evening, March i. There were thirty- 
five in attendance at dinner, after which the first 



Lenten recital, by Harold Tower, organist of the 
church, assisted by Paulo M. Gruppe, the new first 
'cellist of the Minneapolis Symphony, organist, was 
given to a capacity house. The programme follows : 

Choral Prelude, Come, Holy Ghost, Lord God Bach 

Sonata in C minor Salome 

Cello, Adagio Brucb 

Intermezzo ^ « Ro0era 

Barcarolle Pollitt 

Nocturne Faulkes 

Prayer Borowsld 

Cello, Allegro LocatelU 

Lento Lalo 

Lied Dethjer 

Toccata Matthews 



ILLINOIS CHAPTBR; 

Under the auspices of the Chapter, two noteworthy 
festival services were presented at the New First 
Congregational Church, Chicago, on February 25 and 
26. The organ numbers for Qie first evening were: 

Overture to an Occasional Oratorio Handel 

Played by John W. Norton 

Bridal Song Jensen-Warren 

Toccata in F Crawford 

Played by Miss Alice R. Deal 

Largo and Allegro con Brio Rogers 

* Played by Arthur Randolph Eraser 

Rhapsodic , Rossetter Cole 

Played by Mrs. Katherine Howard Ward 

Sunset and Thanksgiving Demarest 

Played by A. F. McCarrell 

Salve Regina Widot 

Moonlight Karff-Elert 

Fanfare in A major Shellej 

Played by Hugo Goodwin 

The choral numbers, under the direction of Mr. 
Albert Cots worth, and rendered b ya chorus of 150 
singers, selected from the Choral Union, Treble Clef 
Union, Cecilian Choir and Boy Choir, with Mrs. 
Mabel Smidt, Miss Lucv f, Hartman, Dr. Leon Jones 
and Roscoe King as soloists, were : 

'The Day of Praise is Done Rogers 

Bless the Lord, O my Soul Ivanoff 

O Lamb of God Bizet 

Sanctus, Benedictus and Gloria in Excelsis ..Gounod 

(Messe Solonnelle de Ste. Cecilia) ^ 

On April 20 a programme will be given in con- 
nection with the American Guild of Violinists at 
St. Peter's Church, Herbert E. Hyde, organist and 
choirmaster. The monthly dinners are especially 
well attended, and the April dinner, to be given in 
the^ Parish House of St. Vincent's R. C. Church, 
Chicago, will be of especial interest, as Mr. Albert 
Riemenschneider, dean of the Northern Ohio Chap- 
ter, is to be the guest, and will also play a recital 
for the Chapter. 

OREGON CHAPTER 

Headquarters is in receipt of the excellent pro- 
grammes of the first series of organ recitals under 
the auspices of the Oregon Chapter. Up to the pres- 
ent date, recitals have been given by William R. 
Boone, at the First Church of Christ Scientist, Port- 
land ; Frederick W. Goodrich, at the Cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception; Annette Stoddard, Mus. 
Bac, at Trinity Episcopal Church, Portland ; James 
R. Hutchinson, at St. Francis* Church ; Frederick C 
Feringer, at Trinity Church, and Gladys B. Morgan, 
at Tnnity Church. 

On April 2, at Trinity Church, the last of the series 
was given by Annette Stoddard, Mus. Bac, with the 
following programme : 

Lar^o from New World Symphony Dvorak 

Christmas Musette Mailer 

Impromptu Miller 

Fifth Sonata 9^ilmant 

Consolation LisM-Gaul 

Marche Funebre et Chant Seraphique Guilmant 

Con Amore Dethier 

Fantasia on "Duke Street" ". Kinder 



NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 

The annual meeting was held at the Guild Hall 
of the Church of St. John the Evangelist, San Fran- 
cisco, on March 29. Numerous matters !n connec- 
tion with the Exposition were discussed, and June 2 
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and 3 were the days set for the local examinations. 
The following ticket of Chapter ofl5cers for 1915-16 
has been presented by the nominating committee: 

For Dean. John Haraden Pratt; Sub-Dean. Otto Fleissner; 
SecreUry, Edgar L. Reinhold; Treasurer, Samuel D. Mayer: 
Auditor, Alfred J. Chaplin- Bay ley. A.A.G.O. 

EXXCUTIVX COMMXTTXS 

Warren D. Allen, A.A.G.O. 
Mrs. J. C. Avlwin, F.A.G.O. 
Miss Bessie H. Beattv, A.A.G.O. 
Benjamin S. Moore. 



SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 

At the February meeting the Chapter was enter- 
tained by Mr. Mortimer with a paper on "A New- 
comer's Impression of Music in California," and by 
Mr. Earl C. Howe, with vocal solos. A public redtal 
was also given at the first Congregational Church, 
Los Angeles, on March i. 



Uarioitt notes 

Mr. Scott Wheeler will give a series of organ 
recitals on the great organ at the San Francisco Ex- 
hibition during October, 191 5. 

Stainer's The Crucifixion was presented March 28 
by the choir of West Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
Can., under the direction of W. J. McNally, O. & C 

Trial by Jury, a novel and dramatic cantata by 
Gilbert and Sullivan, was presented recently by the 
Charleston Choral Qub, W. Va., under the direction 
of J. H. Francis. 

Mozart's Requiem was rendered by the Whitman 
Choral Society of Walla Walla, Wash., at their ninth 
concert, on March 16, under the direction of Elias 
Blum, conductor. 

Olivet to Calvary, by Maunder, was presented at 
the last of four Lenten Musical services, on 
March 28, by the choir of Trinity Church, Tacoma, 
Wash., tmder the direction of Jason Moore, O. & C 



The cantata The Daughter of Jairus, by Stainer, 
will be presented by the choir of St. Andrew's Memo. 
Church, Yonkers, N. Y., May 16, under the direc- 
tion of R. E. H. Terry, O. & C. 

On March 21 the parish choir of St. Ann's Church, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., presented The Seven Last Words, 
by Somervell, under the direction of R. Carter, 
O. & C. 

The Daughter of Jairus, by Stainer, was presented 
March 14 by the choir of the Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., under the direction of S. L. 
Elmer, O. & C. 

Maunder's Penitence, Pardon and Peace was ren- 
dered February 21, and Olivet to Calvary was ren- 
dered March 21, by the choir of St. Paul's Church, 
Bahimore, Md., under the direction of A. R. Willard, 
O. & C. 

Bach's St. Matthew's Passion was rendered by the 
choir of St. Bartholomew's Church, assisted by the 
entire choir of the Cathedral of St. Tohn the Divine 
and the Junior choir of St. Bartholomew's Chapel, 
N. Y. City. A. S. Hyde conducted. 

Handel's oratorio The Messiah was presented by 
the Toledo Oratorio Society, H. F. Sprague, conduc- 
tor, on February 11, with a mixed chorus of lOO 
voices. The society will also give in the spring Men- 
delssohn's The Hymn of Praise and Athalie. 

The Syracuse University Chorus, Howard W. 
Lyman, conductor, in its third season of public con- 
certs, presented Mendelssohn's oratorio St. Paul. 
The soloists were: William Wheeler, tenor, and 
three local artists, all members of the vocal faculty 
of the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse University, 
Laura Van Kuran, soprano; Clara Drew, contralto, 
and Harold L. Butler, bass-baritone. Earl D. Stout 
was at the organ. The oratorio was presented 
March 4, before a capacity audience, in Crouse Col- 
lege Auditorium. 



MEMORIAL TABLET TO THE LATE SAMUEL BRENTON WHITNEY 










A large bronze tablet in mem- 
ory of the late Samuel Brenton 
Whitney, for many years organist 
and choirmaster of the Church of 
the Advent, Brimmer Street, was 
dedicated in the church with a 
special service Sunday, March 21, 
at which Rev. William van Allen 
officiated. 

The tablet, designed by Robert 
T. Walker and executed by 
George E. Gemer, was erected by 




the New England Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, of 
which Mr. Whitney was a founder. 
It is affixed to the wall of a stall 
facing the organist's bench in the 
choir loft. 

The tablet is two feet long and 
eight inches deep, inscribed: "In 
Memory of Samuel Brenton Whit- 
ney, 4 June, 1842-3 August, I9i4» 
Organist of This Church 1871- 



1908. A Founder of the American 
Guild of Organists." 

The late or^nist was dearly be- 
loved by parishioners as well as 
by fellow-musicians, and several 
services have been held in the 
West End Church in reverence to 
his memory. The committee in 
charge of the tablet consisted of 
Dean Walter J. Clemson,. Benja- 
min L. Whelpley, J. D. Bucking- 
ham and Wilbur Hascall. 
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The service lists of Trinity Church, New York, 
Dr. V. Baier, O. & C, for March included : G)nif ort, 
O Lord, Crotch; Judge me, O God, Mendelssohn; 
By the waters of Babylon, Boyce; I will go unto, 
Gadsby ; Come unto me, Hiles ; Evening in A, Ware- 
ing; Hear, O Thou Shepherd, Qarke- Whitfield : Ave 
Verum, Elgar; In Thee, Lord, Durand: Lord, 
have mercy, Haydn; Blessed are the pure, Macfar- 
ren; Daughters of Jerusalem, Elvey; There is a 
green hill, Gounod. 

The following were included in the programme of 
the concert of 3ie glee clubs of tlie Hartford Public 
High School on March 19, under the direction of 
R. L. Baldwin: Love's Mission, Grieg; Longing, 
Tschaikowsky ; The Spring Beauties, Chadwick; 
Summer, Chaminade; An Open Secret, Woodman; 
John Peel,' English hunting song, arranged by Mark 
Andrews ; The Sword of Ferrara, Frederic F. Bul- 
lard; A Legend of Granada, Hadley; Thou art like 
a Flower, Liszt ; The Swallows, Cowen ; Calm is the 
Night, Bohm; Cantata, The Wood-Queen, Meyer- 
Olbersleben. 

The programme of the annual concert of the Pots- 
dam Normal Orchestra, under the direction of R. M. 
Tunnicliffe, on February 27 included: Prize Song, 
from the Master Singers of Nuremberg, Wagner; 
The Wanderer, Schubert; Serenade, Hillmann; 
Country Dance. Weber; Berceuse, Godard; The 
Snow. Elgar; Quartett, No. 70, Haydn; Unfinished 
Symphony, first movement, Schubert; Character 
Piece, Op. 53, No. 4, HoUaender; Themes from a 
Hungarian Dance, Hubay ; Hungarian Dance, No. 2, 
Brahms. 

The American Or^an Players' Qub, Philadelphia, 
Pa., will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary on 
May next. There will be an elaborate organ recital 
and choral service at St. Clement's Church, at which 
the entire programme will consist of compositions 
of members, past and present, of the club. 

The American Organ Players* Qub, founded in 
1890, is the pioneer organization of its kind in the 
United States, and numbers in its membership prac- 
tically all of the prominent organists of the citjr. 
It has enjoyed a well-merited popularity not only in 
the dty of its birth, but in the country at large. 
The club has acted as host to visiting organists, both 
American and foreign, frequently ; among these being 
Guilmant Wolstenholme, Noble, Andrews and others. 
Its recitals now number over 500, including the entire 
classical works of the world's prominent writers for 
the organ. One or more American composers ap- 
pear on every programme. Lectures on pertinent 
subjects are also a feature of the winter's work. 



Organ KecitaU 

R. J. WINTERBOTTOM, at the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion. New York, March x6. 
Paaaacaglia — Bach. 

Allegretto from Eighth Svmphony — Beethoven. 
Sonata No. 5 — Mendelssohn. 
First Sonatina — Karg-Elert. 
Overture, William Tell — Rossini. 
B. F. MICHELSEN, at Christ Church, Andover. Mass., 
March 13. 
Processional — Dubois. 
Serenade — Widor. 
Grand Choeur in D — Renaud. 
Andantino — Guilmant. 
Alleluia— Dubois. 
T. SCOTT BUHRMAN. at the First Presbyterian. New York 
City, March i and 8, using compositions of identical 
titles for each programme. 

(Second Programme) 
Good Friday Music — ^Tombelle. Wagner 

Spring Song — E. F. Jores. HoTlins 

Canzone — H. W. Harris. Thorley 

BmrcaroU — Faulkcs. Buhrman 

Grand March — Raff. Lemmens 

"Hcralkh thut mich verlangen" — Bach. Brahms 

Pastorale — E. H. Lemare. Kullak 

Communion — Batiste. Grison 

Variations on a hymn-tune — R. Kinder. Spark 



F. S. DE WIREk at St Luke's P. E. Church, Jamestown, 

N. Y., Febniary a8. 
Sonata in F minor. Op. 65, No. z— Mendelssohn. 
The Largo — HandeL 
Serenade — Schubert. 
Gavotte^ from "Mignon" — ^Thomas. 
Fugue m G minor — Bach. 
Andante from violin; Concerto in E minor. Op. 64*— 

Mendelssoha 
March Religieuse— Guilmant. 

C. GALLOWAY, at the Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., February ai. 
Sonata in D minor — ^West. 
Angelus — Liszt. 
Scherzo in G minor — BossL 
Communion in G— Batiste. 
Epilogue — ^Willan. 

G. HENRY DAY. at St Peter's Church, New York, Mardi 

10. 

Concert Overture — Hollins. 
Woodland Sketches — MacDowell. 

Fantasia and Fugue in G minor — Bach. 

Liebestraiun — Liszt. 

Symphony in D minor— Guilmant 

Barcarolle — Offenbach. 
Sunset — Fedelei n. 

"WiU of the Wisp"— Nevin. 

Coronation March (Le Prophet) — Meyerbeer. 
T. J. PALMER, at the Metropolitan Church, Toronto^ Gi^ 
Februarv 30. 

Pomp ana Circumstance — Elgar. 

Berceuse — Que f . 

Elegie — Massenet. 

Giffue in A — Bach. 

"None but the Weary Heart" — ^Tschaikowsky. 

Eventide— Frysi nger. 

Overture (C major, Op. 24) — Mendelssohn. 
T. TERTIUS NOBLE, at St Thomas's Church, New York, 
February aS. 

Works of Richard Wagner: 

Pilgrim Chorus (Tannhauser. Act 3). 

Elizabeth's Prayer (Tannhauser). 

Procession to the Minster (Lohengrin). 

Traeume (Tristan). 

Prize Song (Meistersinger). 

Prelude (Parsifal). 
Dr. O. A. MANSFIELD, at Wilson College, ChambersburE, 
Pa.. February 15. 

Choeur Triomphale in D, Op. a6 — Hapkett 

Le Chant du Gondolier (Barcarolle in G), Op. 77 — Nen- 
stedt 

Prelude and Fugue in B minor — Bach. 

(*The Storm") — Lemmens. 

The Holy Night— Buck. 

Scherzo Romantico in D, Op. 13— Mansfield. 

Pastorale in G — Salom^. 

"The Heavens are telling" (The Creation)— Haydn. 
D. McK. WILLIAMS, at the C^iurch of the Holy Commun- 
ion. New York, March 18. 

Prelude and Fugue — Frescobaldi. 

Prelude from Sonata in G minor — Barnes. 

Scherzo — Parker. 

Song without words — ^Lux. 

Choral on the tune, "St Flavian" — Bingham. 

Finale, from Second Symphony — Vieme. 
ELIAS BLUM, at First Pfcabytcrian Church, Walla Waila. 
Wash., Fe&niary i. 

Suite Gothloue^— BoellTnaofi. 

Prelude ana Fugue, F sharp mmor— Buxtchade^ 

Scherbo G minor — ^Bltirti^ 

SpririK Song — Mcndels&ohn. 

To a Wild Hofic-^Mac&owelL 

Gavotte (from Mignon^^Thoma*. 

Duet (froiu TrisUn and Isolda)— WaanET. 

March and Chorus (from Tannhaiiscrl — Wagner, 

FELIX LAMOND. at Trinity Church, Elizabeth, N. J., 
February 25. 
Choral Prelude— Bach. 
Sonata in C— Bach. 
Prelude in B minor — Bach. 

Andante (3antabile and Allegro, Symphony 5 — ^Wsdor. 
a Arabesques — Debussy. 
Procession March — Gounod. 

C. H. DEMOREST, at Trinity Auditorium, Los Angeles, 
(Tal., February 28. 

Fugue in E flat (St Anne's)— Bach. 

Gavotte (from Mignon) — Thomas. 

Sonata in A minor — Borowski. 

To a Wild Rose— Mac Do weU. 

An Autumn Sketch — Brewer. 

An Oriental Sketch (No. 3)— Byrd. 

A Twilight Reverie — Diggle. 

Fugue in D— Guilmant , 

In the Moonlight — Kinder. 

Pomp and Circumstance — ^Military March — Elgar. 
R. K. BIGGS, at the Crhurch of the Nativity, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., March xo. 

Wedding Hymn — Woodman. 

Love of Peace — Dovcy. 

Humoreske — Dvorak. 

Scherzo— Dethier. 

Offertory in D flat — Biggs. 

A Song of Joy — Frysinger. 

Concert Overture in A — Maitland. 
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Adagio— <xuilmant. 

Marche Nocturne — MacMaster. 

Laudate Dominum — Sheldon. 
C D. IRWIN, at Leyden Congregational Church, Brookline. 
Masa., March xo. 

Suite in £ minor, No. x — BorowskL 

Choral Improvisation, Opus 65, No. 34— Karg«Elert 

Legent — Cadxnan. 

Intermezzo, from Suite in G minor— Truette. 

Solfeggietto— Bach. 

In the Garden — Goldmark. 

Solemn Prelude— Noble. 

Cantilena — Demarest. 

Lullaby — Macfarlane. 

Festival March — Kinder.' 
L. P. BECKWITH, at First Congregational Church, Guil- 
ford, Conn., March X5. 

Fifth Concerto — Handel. 

Am Meer — Schubert 

Fugue in G minor — Bach. 

Melody in E flat— ^schaikowsky. 

Ballet— Debussy. 

Soutinir — Lemare. 

Spring Song — Holbrooke. 

Rustic Wedding— West. 

Scherzo— HoffmaxL 

Largo from the New World Symphony — Dvorak. 

Toccata from Fifth Organ Sympnonjr — Widor. 
F. T. SOUTHWICK, at the First M. E. Church, Mcriden, 
Conn., March 20. 

Ave Maria d'Arcadelt — Liszt. 

Rhapsodic Bretonne — Saint-Saens. 

Minuet, Sonata III — Capocci. 

Alborada — South wick. 

Marche Funebre et Chant Seraphique — Guilmant 
And March 27. 

Alleluia, Sonata Pascale — Lemmena. 

Sursum Cordia — Elgar. 

Romance in D flat — Lemare. 

Spozalizio— Liszt. 

The Storm — Lemmens. 
P. C. MILLER, at St James's Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
March a?. 

Messe de Manage — Dubois. 

Canzona dclla Sera— d'Evry. 

The Curfew — Horsman. 

Claire dc Lune — Karg-Elert 

Finale from the Organ Concerto— Bach. 
Mrs. K. E. FOX, at the First Presbyterian Church, New 
York, March 29. 

Prelude and Fugue in D minor — Bach. 

Cantabile (from Symphony IV) — ^Widor. 

Allegro, Moderate, Aoagio, Sonata I — ^Mendelssohn. 

Intermezzo— Callaerts. 

Les Rameaux— Faure. 

Finale, Sonata IV — Guilmant 

Largo^HandeL 

FinUndia — Sibeliua. 
A. B lENXl GS, Jb., at the First Preabytcrian Church, 
Vcrk. Pa., April i. 

Chant Pastorale — Dubois* 

Fugue in G minor — Bach. 

Prize Song (from Die Meister singer) — ^Wagner, 

Good Friday Miibic — Wagner. 

Pastora Ic^ Fra nek. 

FreLudt: and FugTic in A minor — Bach. 
W. R. HEDDEN, at the Boys High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., April 18. 

Prelude and Fugue in D major — Bach. 

Andantino— Chauvet 

Cantile ne — Rogers. 

Fragment Symphonique — Lemaigre. 

Prelude to the Blessed Damsel— Debussy. 

Traumerei — Strauss. 

Prelude to Parsifal — ^Wagner. 

Autumn Sketch — Brewer. 

Fiat Lux— Dubois. 

OfiFertoire — Galcotti. 

Andantt n o— Le mare. 

Festal March— Calkin. 



OMttnay 

Mr. Walter L. Small, for forty-six years organist 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Urbana, Ohio, 
died Friday, March 26. He was bom in Lowell, 
Mass., August 22, 1848. 

Uacaiicies ana Jlpi^liiniieiits 

T. Scott Buhnnan, F.A.G.O., goes to the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, May i, after 
six years' service at Adams Memorial Church. The 
Scotch Church is historically the second Presbyterian 
Church in New York, having been founded in 1756. 

John D. M. Priest. B. A. (Oxon.), has resigned 
his position as organist and choirmaster of St. 
Saviour's P. E. Church, Bar Harbor, Me., to be- 
come organist of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Paterson, N. J. 



Reviews of new music 

A VIGNEETTE. By CyrU B. Rootham. 
THE WAKE FEAST. By HamUton Harty. 

London: Novello & Co., Ltd. New York: The 

H. W. Gray Co. 

Dr. Cyril Rootham again gives us an example of 
the best song-writing. In A Vignette he makes 
himself one with the poet (Robert Bridges), and 
earns the rare praise that the poem loses nothing 
in the composer's hands. The lines Among the 
meadows lightly going, With worship and joy my 
heart o'erfiowing, express in ten couplets a single 
graceful thought; the composer finds a simple 
melodic phrase (it speaks as do some folk-song 
melodies) to suggest m music the simple faith that 
runs through the poet's words, and on this he builds 
a one-idea song — a simple psychological moment in 
music, where many composers would be tempted 
to make a little drama or a display of fine imag- 
ination, with the words as a mere framework. 
There is a gentle rise and fall of emotion, abundant 
modulation, and musidanly procedure, but the music 
never departs from its theme or takes matters into 
its own hands. A Vignette is not a momentous 
song, but it perfectly represents an ideal that com- 
posers so often forget in their zeal, or vanity — 
the perfect fitting of the verbal and musical pictures. 
The range of the son^ suits a low voice; the ac- 
companist will meet with no difficulty. Mr. Hamil- 
ton Harty's The Wake Feast (bearing the sub- 
title A young girl dead) has the same thoughtful 
quality. Here more emotional license is permitted 
in the presence of tragedy (Alice Milligan's poem 
Man of the house, soft-hearted with your sorrow), 
but the composer does not give way to frenzy. His 
music lends the right warmth and var}ring intensity 
to a young man's outburst of confession and sor- 
row. Mr. Hamr shows tfie same care in his verbal 
accentuation. The song, in fact, is one of the best 
type, and will repay the attention of artists (bari- 
tone or contralto) who sing with brain as well as 
voice. 

TE DEUM IN G. 
JUBILATE IN G. 

MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS IN G. 
CANTATE DOMINE IN D. 

Albert J. Holden. 
New York: Wm. A. Pond & Co. 

The composer has kept in view the requirements 
of an average choir in writing this series, and has 
produced somle capital settings. His part writing is 
interesting without being at all involved, and his 
melodies are written with due appreciation of the 
capabilities of the ordinary chorister. In order to 
gain an adequate performance, good soloists should 
be available, as there are many interspersed solos 
for all four voices. 
I LOVE. C. Crozat Converse. 
SOLDIERS OF CHRIST, ARISE. Edward M. 

Read. 
New York : Wm. A. Pond & Co. 

Coleridge's beautiful little poem. Do you ask what 
the birds say, is set by Mr. Converse in quite an 
interesting manner. The music follows satis factorilv 
the sentiments of the poet's lines, and if sung with 
conviction and firmness the song could be made very 
effective. Mr. Read's sacred song will be found ac- 
ceptable as an offertory solo. The text is not only 
arranged with careful regard to rhythm, but also 
in a manner which permits of its effective delivery 
by the singer. It is published for both high and low 
voices. 

MARCH OF THE PIONEERS. 
DIRGE. 
F. S. Converse. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 
Gray Co. 

The march is from the music for the Masque of 
St. Louis, words by Percy Mackaye. It is. for tiCAlfi. 
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chorus (tenors and basses) in four parts, with piano 
accompaniment. The composer has clothed the text 
with very descriptive music and one cannot help 
being struck with its charm. The dirge is a dainty 
morsel of two (all too short) pages from the same 
masque, but for female voices, in four parts. Many 
vocal effects are possible. It is certain that conduc- 
tors in search of something really good will find 
these two numbers much to their taste. 
COME. HOLY SPIRIT, A. J. Purrington. 
London: Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

A Whitsuntide solo for soprano. The melody is 
simple and quite well done, and it is enriched with 
a capital violin obbligato. 
LULLABY. PhiUp H. Goepp. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray (To. 

A capital little piece for solo violin, with piano 
accompaniment, of decided musical value. The 
theme will prove very attractive to expressive play- 
ers, and a good study in expression for those not 
similarly gifted. 

COME, HOLY GHOST. E. Jaqucs. 
GLORIA, AND ONLY-BEGOTTEN SON. 

V. Kalinnikoff. 
London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 
^ Mr. Jaques's anthem is a compact and useful set- 
ting of the Veni Creator Spiritus for unison chorus 
of men's voices Tor baritone solo), alternating witfi 
mixed chorus. The composer has taken his melodies 
from plain song sources and adapted them cleverly 
for antijphonal singing. The work will form agree- 
able variety to the well-worn setting in the hjrmnal. 
. Kalinnikoff 's anthem from the Russian Liturgy of 
St John Chrysostom is for a cappella singing, the 
words being paraphrased and adapted to the music 
by Charles Win f red Douglas. Choirs accustomed to 
unaccompanied work, and having ^ood deep bass 
voices, may attempt this anthem with certainty of 
success. 
WHATEVER MY GOD ORDAINS. W. W. 

Gilchrist 
London: Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

A hymn anthem f or^ contralto solo and quartet 
or chorus. The solo is very expressive, and the 
whole anthem marked with sinceri^ and distinction; 
The accompaniment throughout is full of interest, 
and while this cannot be called an easy work, it is 
one in which capable choirs should find great satis- 
faction, especially as few such opportunities are 
afforded to the contralto soloist. 
THE LATIN ORGANIST. S. G. Ould. 

London : Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

This is an attempt, and a very successful one, to 
provide organ music in consonance with the In- 
struction on Sacred Music, by Pope Pius X in 1903. 
The words of His Holiness were never more apropos 
than at the present time. One has only to read 
the programmes of current church organ recitals to 
realize how necessary such instructions are. "The 
organ," he says, "whether used to accompany sing- 
ing or for preludes, interludes, and the like, must 
not only be played in the style befitting its nature 
as an instrument, but must exhibit, tQo, each and 
every quality already enumerated as being essential 
to true church music" The compositions provided 
by the editor conform to the spirit of the Papal in- 
structions, most of them being built upon plain song 
themes or, at least, written in the church modes. 
J. S. Bach is represented by his prelude on Tonus 
Peregrinus; George Bohm by a similar composition 
on Et in terra pax; F. E. Gladstone by a meditation 
on Pange lingua, and C. W. Pearce by a solemn 
fughetta on Credo in unum Deum. William Sewell 
is responsible for five processional verses on Pange 
lingua. 



SNggeitea Service Ci$t for 3iiiie, \m 

First Sunday after Trinity. June 6 

Tc Deum 1 

Benedictus V in F. Garrett 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Behold, What Manner of Love..., Andrews 

Offertory, I Beheld, and Lol Elvey 

Communion Service in F Garrett 

NurSttis }>» F ^«"''« 

Anthem, O Joyful Light Tours 

Offertory, In Humble Faith Garrett 



Second Sunday after Trinity. June 13. 
Te Deum 1 

Benedictus }• in D ....Ettioti 

Jubilate I 

Introit, Lord of All Power Bamby 

Offertory, Angel Spirits Tschaikovsky 

Communion Service in D .Elliott 

NuTDiUis}«D Elliott 

Anthem, God That Madest Fisher 

Offertory, The Lord will Comfort Zion Hiles 



Third Sunday after Trinity. June 20 

BenSlctSs } '"^ ^ M. J, Monk 

Jubilate— Chant 

Introit, Rejoice in the Lord Calkin 

Offertory, Send Out Thy Light Gounod 

Communion Service in E A. S. Baker 

NuTfeittis } »Eb A.S.Baker 

Anthem, Praise the Lord Randegger 

Offertory, Now the Day is Over Tours 



Nativity of St John Baptist June 24 

Tc Deum 1 . r- ^ 

Jubilate } '"^ ^ ^^''^ 

Introit, Souls of the Righteous Noble 

Offertory, The Voice of One Crying Garrett 

Communion Service in F Tours 

Magnificat 1 ,• i? *n 

Nunc Dimittis T" ^ ^^^^^ 

Anthem. How Beautiful are the Feet Handel 

Offertory, Lovely Appear Gounod 



Fourth Sunday after Trinity. June 27 

Te Deum 1 • t? o* f • 

Benedictus T" ^ Sinclair 

Jubilate — Chant 

Introit, Thine, O Lord Kef^ 

Offertory, Praise His Awful Name Spohr 

Communion Service in Eb West 

Nu^'Dlmittis} ^" ^"^ ^^^' 

Anthem, The Path of the Just Roberts 

Offertory, Hail, Gladdening Light Martin 



St Peter. June 29 

Te Deum 1 

Benedictus \ in Eb Garrett 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Thou Art Peter Palestrina 

Offertory, Blessed be the God and Fdith^r... Wesley 
Communion Service in Eb Garrett 

NuT'^Us}- Eb Garrett 

Anthem, The Lord Gave the Word Handel 

Offertory, He was as the Morning Star..., SteggaU 
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be obnoxious to even the most zealous Eng- 
lish patriot passeth understanding. 



editorials 



CHE Signale has published statements 
from managers of German opera houses 
concerning their repertoires as affected 
by the war. There are Germans who believe 
that no music by French or Russians should be 
performed in concert halls. In London some 
go so far as to protest against any singer sing- 
ing songs with German words. All this seems 
to us very foolish. We can understand why it 
would not be tactful or courteous at present 
for Russian orchestras to play Tschaikowsky's 
"1812" overture, and we should be surprised to 
see it named on a programme in Paris. But 
why poems by Goethe, Schiller, Heine and 
others who died long before this war, who be- 
long to the world, including Germany, should 



3T has been said in this city, and recent- 
ly, that Dr. Muck has shown himself 
bitterly pro-German throughout the 
season by his choice of compositions. The 
24th programme book of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra is before us. It appears that 
the following French composers were rep- 
resented: Berlioz Chabrier, Debussy, Enesco 
(a Roumanian by birth whose work has 
been in Paris), Cesar Franck, dTndy, 
Lalo, Ravel, Ropartz, Saint-Saens. Counting 
Enesco and the Belgian-born Franck, who was 
a naturalized Frenchman, we find the number 
ten. Russians and Poles were represented by 
Borodin, Moskowski, Stravinsky, Tschaikow- 
sky. The Italians by Bossi, Monteverdi and 
Sinigaglia. Five compositions of Sibelius, the 
Finn, were performed. 

During the season of 1913-14 the French 
composers represented were Berlioz, Bizet, De- 
bussy, Dukas, Enesco, Franck, dTndy, Lalo, 
Ravel, Saint-Saens, Florent Schmitt — eleven 
in all. The Italians were Verdi (aria) Viotti 
(concerto) and Cherubini. The Russians were 
Glazounoff, Juon (who has long lived in Ger- 
many ) , Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff , 
Tschaikowsky. 

It will be acknowledged by any sane person 
that the greater number of compositions per- 
formed in a long series of concerts must neces- 
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sarily be German and Austrian. We cannot yet 
afford to dispense with Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, the Mendels- 
sohn of two or three overtures, Brahms, 
Strauss. There are some in London who would 
have the orchestras play at present only music 
of the Allies; a few go so far as to demand 
programmes chiefly made up of English music. 
We are interested in the modern English 
school ; we should like to be better acquainted 
with such men as Wallace, Holbrooke, Ban- 
tock,' Cyril Scott and others. 



-^Y7 ^- HOLBROOKE is still raging. In 
^ I I a recent letter to the Daily Chromcle 
^^ ■ ^ he said : "Men like Bantock and my- 
self have our orchestral works played by Mr. 
Beecham and other conductors here once in 
twelve months or less, and the works by Bax, 
Brian, Vaughan, Williams, Cleveland, Mitchell, 
Bainton, Dale, Bowen, etc., are not played at 
all." HesneeredattheBach-Beethoven-Brahms 
Festival held in April and foamed at the mouth 
because it was conducted by a Belgian. "But 
as the refined and 'superior person' exclaims, is 
not 'Arf for all countries? 'Why should Ger- 
man music not be played ?' he cries ! Why, in- 
deed 1 Surely it is better, sweeter, more 
euphonious, more understanded of the people 
than 'British music,' which is 'so dull,' you 
know ! Incidentally, such people know nothing 
of it !" What finished Mr. Holbrooke was the 
calm remark of Mr. Ernest Newman that Eng- 
land had only two composers. "One was 
Elgar; the other, bom of German parents in 
Bradford, was Mr. Delius." 

Mr. Holbrooke was gently Reminded by the 
music editor of the Daily Chronicle that he of 
all British composers could not complain of 
neglect; that his operas had been produced; 
that his orchestral pieces and chamber music 
had been performed in public ; that a wealthy 
patron stood behind him. Mr. Legge, of the 
Daily Telegraph, announcing two of Mr. Hol- 
brooke's chamber concerts, added with gentle 
malice : "An additional attraction is Mr. Hol- 
brooke's promise to address the audience for a 
few moments on the 'prosperity' of British 
music and 'also on the strange and wealthy 
amateurs who have come into the musical pro- 
fession to 'help' it in recent years.' Mr. HcJl- 
brooke is nothing if not original in his ideas 
for attracting an audience. But precisely what 



the banking account of public musicians has to 
do with the public, or even with the concert- 
giver, I confess I do not understand. How- 
ever, we shall know all about it on Saturday. 
Already I seem to perceive that the indefati- 
gable fighter on behalf of British music for 
British consumption seems slightly to have 
changed the keynote of his usual programme dis- 
sertation, for now he pleads that some British 
'artistes' may come into their own 'in spite of 
the universal neglect they suffer at present 
from audiences.' The 'audiences' is new. How- 
ever, the critics and the conductors need not 
be jealous, because they have had their full 
share of attention ere now." 



^/^V^E HAVE given this amount of space 
III for these reasons : his symphonic 
^^^^^ poem "Queen Mab" inspired us with 
the desire to hear more of his music ; his ballet- 
opera "The Enchanted Garden," which deals, 
as he says, with "a magician, a wizard, and a 
cast of fairy folk and mortals, very unreal as 
usual, with the triumph of Religion (magician) 
over Satan (wizard)," is announced for per- 
formance here next fall ; and finally because his 
constant cry that the British composer is neg- 
lected is taken up by certain American com- 
posers with regard especially to their own in- 
dividual works. 

No conductor in this country, domestic or 
imported, will refuse to play an orchestral 
work of genuine merit because it is written by 
an American. But any conductor has the right 
to say: "Your composition shows a certain 
amount of talent, a degree of technical pro- 
ficiency; but the public does not attend 
symphony concerts for the purpose of allow- 
ing young composers to hear their own but 
mediocre or wholly uninteresting pieces so 
that they may possibly in future do better." 



/^Jfc^HE Belgian at whom Mr. Holbrooke 
il sneered was Mr. Henri Verbrugghen, 
^"^ no stranger in London. He is, if we 
are not mistaken, a naturalized British subject. 
Hearing that the Bach-Beethoven-Brahms 
Festival was thought to be connected with the 
"present German spirit or thought," he sen- 
sibly answered : "What has Bach's glorious B 
Minor Mass to do with the war? Or for that 
matter any of the music we are going to give?" 
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CHE essay of Saint- Saens in which he 
made the bold statement that the great 
choral works of Bach and Handel can- 
not be performed intelligently or effectively to- 
day ; that they should be performed, however, 
not with a view to immediate and complete 
artistic enjoyment, but to serve in an educa- 
tional manner, the performers, the public and 
composers — this article is well known. "The 
artists will thus learn the grand style ; the pub- 
lic will thus contract the habit of listening to 
serious music; composers will find there a 
point of departure ; and thence will arise vigor- 
ous and beautiful works, which will be en- 
joyed according to their merit." 

Mr. Verbrugghen believes that Bach's music 
should be performed either exactly as in Bach's 
own day or as suited to the present needs and 
taste. Bach's little orchestra of two or three 
violins, single wind instruments, and a small 
nimiber of voices would be ineffective in a large 
concert hall. With a chorus of 200 the or- 
chestra should be enlarged in proportion. With 
twelve first violins there should be four oboes 
to preserve the color scheme. "I have heard 
Bach's work done with sixteen first violins and 
single wind with the result that in the tutti 
passages the presence of the oboe was unsus- 
pected." He might have added that in the 
time of Bach and Handel the oboe had a more 
pungent, incisive, even coarser tone. 

He might also have said that a picked chorus 
of 60 or 75 is far more effective than an ordi- 
nary one of 200. When Colonne was alive his 
chorus for "The Damnation of Faust" was not 
over 80 or 90 ; his orchestra numbered at least 
no players. At the Paris Conservatory, where 
ideal performances of Bach's Mass have been 
given, there was a comparatively small chorus, 
about 75 ; but it had been rehearsed carefully 
for two years. 



formed at this Festival, one critic found eight 
or nine oboes in excess of requirements, with 
the result of forcing the penetrating tone into 
undue prominence. The concerto in F for solo 
piccolo-violin was performed, and it was said 
that this instrument with its thin, piping tone, 
did not heighten the effect of the work. 



^Yl^^- J- H. FOULDS, of Manchester, 
J I I scored the British National Anthem 
^^1 ▼ for this festival and for the Bach or- 
chestra of the opening concert : i.e., for strings, 
nine oboes, four bassoons, four horns, three 
trumpets and kettledrums. 



CHE question of an augmented orchestra 
for Beethoven's symphonies and over- 
tures came up. Should the strings be 
reduced in number, or the wind choir in- 
creased? When Bach's suite in C was per- 



CHIS revives the discussion about the 
great or small orchestra for the works 
of Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven. An in- 
teresting article was written some weeks ago 
by the music critic of the London Times, inter- 
esting but necessarily inconclusive. 

As a matter of fact the orchestra in the time 
of Haydn and Mozart was not always small. 
It is true that the orchestra of the Prague 
Opera House was not numerically strong: 
there were six violins, two violas, two basses. 
These were the strings for the first perform- 
ance of Mozart's symphony in D major per- 
formed there in 1787. At Vienna the orchestra 
of the opera that year numbered 12 violins, 
four violas, three violoncellos and three double 
basses, but this orchestra was strengthened on 
grand occasions, always for the concerts in aid 
of the pension fund, when 180 to 200 play- 
ers took part. An orchestra of 200 assisted in 
the performance of an oratorio by Dittersdorf . 
Risbeck spoke in his letters of 400 musicians 
playing together at Vienna for the benefit of 
the widows of colleagues. Mozart himself 
mentioned in 1781 a performance of one of his 
symphonies with 40 violins and the wind in- 
struments all doubled, "also ten violas, ten 
double basses, eight violoncellos, and six bas- 
soons." But as a rule the compositions of that 
period were designed for small orchestras. 



CHE character of the work and the size 
of the hall should aid in determining 
the size of the orchestra. The critic of 
the Times is right in saying: "Even the or- 
dinary concert-goer is beginning to see that the 
big orchestra has not killed the little one, that 
its use entails losses as well as gains — in fact, 
that the big orchestra and the little orchestra 
are two entirely different sets of tools at the 
disposal of the composer and that he chooses 
between them according to the subject-matter 
of his work." 

In the ideal musical city there should be two 
halls: one for the performance of the early 
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symphonies, suites, overtures; one for the 
works demanding a huge orchestra. There are 
modern compositions that would gain by being 
played in the smaller hall, pieces written for a 
small orchestra, as Wagner's "Siegfried Idyl," 
Debussy's "L'Apres Midi d'un Faune." 

The critic of the Times says that vivacity is 
unattainable in performances of Mozart's 
earlier symphonies when "a dozen violins are 
allotted to each part and ten double basses 
stalk heavily on their way." No, this is not un- 
attainable; witness the performance of 
Smetana's overture to "The Sold Bride," or 
certain "Intermezzi" by Bossi as played by the 
strings of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, led 
by Dr. Muck. 



^^/%rO writer on orchestration has yet ex- 
7 i plained how mysterious effects were 
'^^ ^ gained by Beethoven in his use of 
wood-wind instruments. The bassoons in 
passages of the Fifth Symphony have an un- 
earthly timbre that few modern composers 
have been able to — we shall not say imitate — 
but invent. Berlioz discovered the secret; so 
did Meyerbeer in the Invocation of the Nuns 
in "Robert le Diable" ; so did Verdi at the be- 
ginning of the fourth act of "II Trovatore." 
Tschaikowsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff were 
sometimes fortunate in this respect. 

Wood-wind instruments with Mozart, es- 
pecially in his operas, with Herold, Auber, and 
other French composers, notably Saint-Saens 
and Debussy, have a significance that is not 
often found in the compositions of the mod- 
ern Germans. There are delightful instances 
in "Fra Diavolo." 



-^Y7^- THOMAS BEECHAM in one of 
y I I his articles inquiring "What is wrong 
'^^^ with British Music?" wrote: "Else- 
where every one realizes the importance of all 
that has to do with the external appearance of 
the singer, but it is painfully evident on re- 
viewing the specimens turned out by our col- 
leges that it has never once occurred to those 
almost fabulous creatures who call themselves 
singing masters that there are such things in 
the world as deportment, carriage, a sense of 
combined ease and dignity, and all those other 
lesser accomplishments on the necessity of 
which such justifiable stress is laid abroad. 
The clumsiness of nearly all our young native 
vocalists in comparison with their Continental 



rivals afflicts me (and it would them, if they 
had the slightest consciousness of it) with 
feelings of vexation and humiliation similar to 
those experienced by the uncouth Gargantua, 
when confronted with the elegant and well- 
turned-out Eudemon." 

These remarks might be studied with profit 
by singing teachers and young singers of this 
city. How few young women coming on the 
stage to sing have been taught to walk grace- 
fully or to bow gracefully ! Some nod indiffer- 
ently, or recognize with a simper a friend in a 
front row. How few stand with dignity I A 
favorite pianist, born in this country, comes on 
the stage swinging her arms as though she 
were sauntering down a country lane. 



CET us go back to Mr. Legge and the 
unappreciated, oppressed British com- 
poser, singer, violinist, pianist. "I 
have written in season and out urging the 
younger musicians not to shriek about neglect, 
but to work to fit themselves for the tremen- 
dous fray, into which they enter when they 
start on their professional careers. I have en- 
deavored to point out that there has never been 
more room at the top of the tree than now. It 
is not neglect by critics, conductors or audi- 
ences that accounts for that; it is, to speak 
bluntly, ignorance on the part of the youngsters 
themselves. If they will make themselves 
capable by maintaining a position at the top, 
they will find little difficulty in getting there." 

This is not always true. There are admir- 
able operatic singers who have not what is 
called in the slang of managers a box-office 
draught: witness Mmes. Destinn and Frem- 
stad. Mr. Bauer was for a long time unappre- 
ciated in New York. The incomparable Milka 
Ternina was neglected during her first season 
in this city, while Mme. Klafsky, a boisterous 
singer, was applauded to the skies. M. Thi- 
baud has not yet been valued at his full worth 
in New York and Boston. Mr. Casals' first 
visit to this country was unremunerative, and 
yet his art had already excited wonder in Eu- 
ropean cities. 

Mr. Legge might have added that some mu- 
sicians are the fashion for a season or two, 
because they have what is known as a "Society 
pull." Now Society, like George II in Thack- 
eray's epitaph, often bestows an "enlightened 
patronage on bad oysters." 
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^Y7^- ^ND MRS. DAVID MANNES 

/ I I signed an article published in the 
^^* ^ Tribune of May 2, in which they say 
that only **old-fashioned mothers sing to their 
little ones." There are **tuneless" children be- 
cause there is a lack of early home singing. 
The home is without repose. *'The close fam- 
ily communion of interests is gone ; with it has 
disappeared the nursery song, even with it are 
going the nursery tale and legend that form 
the basis of the folksong. In foreign countries 
you will find folklore and folksongs because 
the repose still exists in the home, and until 
our mothers look to this side of home life we 
are going to remain a people without folksongs 
or story tradition." 

The answer to this is : we have no folksongs, 
no folklore in this country, because we never 
had them. 



This was sung to High Dutch Tune or Fabur- 
den by G. Kirby. 



CHE early dwellers in New England, for 
instance, brought over the Psalm and 
Hymn Book with the music edited by 
Thomas Ravenscroft. An edition published in 
London in 1633 is now before us. It once be- 
longed to Ursula Wynell, whose name is writ- 
ten in quaint handwriting on the title page. 
The book was sold at the auction of Charles 
Vervoitte's library. The music is printed in 
the old clefs, and the four parts are entitled 
Cantus, Tenor or Playnsong, Medius, Bassus. 
Two verses will give some idea of the text. 
Psalm 74, verse 25 : 

Yea, thou didst break the heads so great, 

Of Whales that are so fell; 

And gavst them to the folke to late. 

That in the desart dwell. 

Thou madst a spring of streames to rise • 

From rocks both hard and hye; 

And eke thy hand hath made likewise 

Deepe rivers to be dry. 

This was sung to Martyr's Tune by Simon 
Stubbs. 

Simon Stubbs! This recalls Matthew 
Arnold's line : "In Ionia and Attica they were 
luckier in this respect than 'the best race in 
the workr ; by the Ilissus there was no Wragg, 
poor thing!" 

Here is a verse of the 127th Psalm: 

Though ye rise early in the morne, 
And so at night goe late to bed 
Feeding full hardly with brown bread, 

Ytt were your labor lost and wornc. 

But they whom God doth love and keepe, 
Receive all things with quiet sleepe. 



CHESE psalms and hymns were the folk- 
songs of New Englanders. As late as 
the Sixties of the last century, we heard 
in a western town of Massachusetts a mother 
singing her baby to sleep with "When I can 
read my title clear." *Thcn I can smile at 
Satan's rage" was the child's lullaby. The 
father of the household, when he was in par- 
ticularly jovial mood, would sliout, dismally 
out of tune : "Why should we mourn departed 
friends." There were no folksongs ; there was 
no folklore. Any talk about faries was dis- 
couraged as silly. Jonas of the Rollo books, 
the prudent, thrifty, handy Jonas was the 
model set before the boy, and Jonas certainly 
had never read fairy stories. 



^\^ SAINT-SAENS' controversy with 

7 I I Felix Weingartner, provoked by the 
^^1 %♦ yvar, is still fresh in the memory. 
Of late he has been carrying on a dispute with 
M. Paul Souday, a French critic, as to whether 
the war should prevent any of the Allies ap- 
preciating modern German music, especially 
that of Richard Strauss. M. Saint-Saens is 
wholly against German composers and against 
Strauss in particular. A trooper fighting in 
the trenches found time to write to the critic 
that music is either good or bad ; that the name 
of the composer does not matter. Let the 
name be Beethoven, Wagner, Saint-Saens or 
Strauss. "Let the sacred union of the coun- 
try be maintained and strengthened up to the 
day of victory, but, for Heaven's sake, after 
the war let everyone be free to like whatever 
he thinks likable. If all Frenchmen took to 
liking and hating in a mass the same things, 
they would cease to be Frenchmen. It would 
be a great pity and a great bore, too." This 
trooper is as sensible as he is, no doubt, brave. 



OBITUARY 

Alexander Nicholaevich Scriabin, one of the most 
modern of the Russian composers of music, died 
March 27, in Moscow, of blood poisoning. He was 
forty-three years old. 

Scriabin was a pupil in Moscow of Wassili Safo- 
noflf, who brought him to this country during his 
term as conductor of the Philharmonic Society and 
produced some of his compositions. He was pre- 
viously known, however, as a composer for the piano 
through the efforts of Josef Hofmann, who had 
played some of his compositions previously. He 
had been a professor of piano music at the Moscow 
Conservatory, where he got his own musical educa- 
tion and where he won a gold medal in 1892. 
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Great moaerti Composers 

By Daniel Gregory Mason 
CESAR FRANCK 

CONTRAST BETWEEN FRANCK AND SAINT-SAENS. 

|F we should search in all the litera- 
ture of music we could find few 
greater contrasts in both form and 
content than we find between Saint- 
Saens and his contemporary, Cesar Franck. 
Both men were living out their active life 
in Paris at the same time, the musical at- 
mosphere about them was the same, their 
training was alike, their musical inheritance 
the same; but the divergence in their char- 
acters, their temperaments, and their art was 
almost complete. 

As we have seen, Saint-Saens is a man of 
the world, of social aplomb, finesse, and ad- 
dress; Cesar Franck was a simple, drudging 
teacher and artist, with no thought of fashion- 
able life, and little consciousness of practical 
details. There is a like difference in their 
work: Saint-Saens' music shows the vitality 
and intellectual clarity of his mind, Franck's 
reveals the mysticism, the spiritual intensity of 
his. The one is an artist by virtue of his intel- 
lect and power of fancy, the other by virtue of 
his emotional and imaginative strength. 

FRANCK^S DESCENT AND EARLY LIFE 

Cesar Franck was bom in Liege, Belgium, 
December lo, 1822. The Francks claim de- 
scent from a family of Walloon painters, one of 
whom, Jerome Franck (i 540-1610), emigrated 
to Paris and became the court painter of Henry 
III. The tradition of artistry seems to 
have been handed down in the family. Al- 
though Cesar Franck's father was himself in 
the banking business, he early decided that his 
sons should become professional musicians and 
educated them with that intention. It is not un- 
usual to read of the triumph of supreme talent 
in spite of the opposition of practical parents, 
or, on the other hand, of mediocre talents fos- 
tered by doting relatives ; but here is the excep- 
tional case of a supposedly practical father in- 
sisting that his sons throw prudence to the 
winds and take up with the precarious career 
of the musician. Fortunately, as far as his 
son Cesar was concerned, he could not have 
made a better choice had he been gifted with 
supernatural foresight. So well did the boy 
profit by his instruction, that at the age of 
twelve he had completed his studies at the 



music school in Liege, and the following year 
was entered as a pupil at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, taking composition under Lebome and 
piano with Zimmermann. 

At the end of his first year's work at the 
Conservatoire he was awarded a proxime ac- 
cessit; but in the competition for pianoforte in 
1838, his very cleverness was nearly his undo- 
ing. M. Vincent dTndy relates the incident in 
his book on "Cesar Franck" in the following 
words : 

"After having played the work selected — 
Hummel's A minor Concerto — in excellent 
style, young Franck took it into his head, when 
it came to the sight-reading test, to transpose 
the piece which was put before him to the 
third below, playing it off without the least slip 
or hesitation. 

"Such exploits were not within the rules of 
the competition, and this audacity on the part 
of a pupil of fifteen and a half so shocked old 
Cherubini, then Director of the Conservatoire, 
that he stoutly declined to award a first prize 
to the lad, although he deserved it. But in 
spite of his redtapism and dictatorial methods, 
the composer of 'Lodoiska' was not really un- 
just, and proposed to the jury to recommend 
the audacious pianist for a special reward, out- 
side all competition, and known by the high- 
sounding title of 'Grand Prix d'Honneur.' 
This is the only time, to my knowledge, that 
such a prize has been given at any instrumental 
competition in the Paris Conservatoire." 

In the next two years Franck won first 
prizes in fugue. In 1841, his surpassing abil- 
ity, which enabled him to combine in improvi- 
sation the theme given for a fugue subject with 
that announced for a "free composition," again 
bewildered the judges so that they at first pro- 
posed to give him no recognition whatever, 
and were only persuaded by his teacher's ex- 
planation of his feat, to award him a second 
prize. 

For some reason which has never been made 
public, at this point in his studies, when. Franck 
was just beginning his work for the competi- 
tion for the "Prix de Rome," his father sudden- 
ly withdrew him from the Conservatoire. It is 
evident that his father intended him to follow 
the career of a piano virtuoso, and his teachers 
gave him the same advice, but nothing was 
further from Franck's naturaj tastes. After 
two years spent in Belgium, where he did not 
receive the royal patronage which his father 
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had manoeuvred for and counted upon, the 
family moved back to Paris, and the two sons, 
assuming the household's support, accepted 
what teaching and concert playing they could 
get. 

EARLY COMPOSITIONS 

It was during the years spent in the Con- 
servatoire and the years immediately follow- 
ing that Franck wrote his early piano pieces. 
Although these are of comparatively little 
value, 'they contain certain innovations of in- 
terest especially to pianists. A few vocal 
pieces, the oratorio "Ruth," and four Trios also 
date from this period. Of the Trios, two were 
introduced to German audiences by Franz 
Liszt, who greeted the young composer with 
the generous interest he was so glad to bestow 
on struggling talent. The Trio in'F minor is 
the only one of the four which gives us any 
foretaste of Franck's later work. In the others, 
as well as in the piano pieces and vocal works, 
Franck is still in the student period, showing 
too evidently the influence of Beethoven in the 
chamber music, of Liszt in the piano pieces, 
and of Mehul and the eighteenth century com- 
posers in the vocal works. 

MARRIAGE AND NEW START IN LIFE 

Hardly was Franck settled in Paris, when 
his prospects, which had seemed so hopeful, 
darkened about him. The political situation 
became increasingly alarming, many people felt 
it discreet to leave town, and Franck lost most 
of his pupils. He had been afiianced for some 
months to a young actress, Mile. Desmous- 
seaux, and now, despite the bad times and the 
disapproval of his parents, who saw themselves 
deprived of a substantial prop for their sup- 
port, he decided to marry immediately. The 
wedding took place in the midst of the Revo- 
lution of 1848, the wedding party making their 
way through the barricaded Istreets to the 
church. 

With his marriage began the methodical life 
of drudgery which Franck supported with un- 
failing cheerfulness, almost with enthusiasm, 
as long as he lived. Setting aside two hours of 
the early morning for what he called his "own 
work" — reading, study, or composition — the 
rest of the day was given to teaching or prac- 
tice. His pupils lived all over Paris. From 
morning till night he went from lesson to les- 
son, so eager to be at work that he ran rather 
than walked along^the streets. 



In 1858 Franck was appointed organist of 
Sainte Clotilde, and here, "in the dust of this 
organ loft," as M. Vincent d'Indy says in his 
biography, "he spent the best part of his life. 
Here he came every Sunday and feast-day — 
and toward the end of his life every Friday 
morning too — fanning the fire of his genius by 
pouring out his spirit in wonderful improvisa- 
tions wl^ich were often far more lofty in 
thought than many skilfully elaborated compo- 
sitions; and here, too, he assuredly foresaw 
and conceived the sublime melodies which 
afterwards formed the groundwork of 'The 
Beatitudes.' For Cesar Franck had, or rather 
was, the genius of improvisation, and no other 
modern organist, not excepting the most re- 
nowned executants, would bear the most 
distant comparison with him in this re- 
spect." 

Much to the surprise of the composer him- 
self, as well as of his friends, who understood 
his utter inability to use the political arts nec- 
essary to insure institutional preferment, 
Franck was appointed Professor of Organ at 
the Conservatoire in 1872. 

"the beatitudes" 

He had already been at work some time on 
"The Beatitudes," a labor which he now inter- 
rupted to make a musical setting of "The Re- 
demption." After scanty rehearsals, this orato- 
rio was given a perfunctory performance at a 
"Concert Spirituel" in Passion Week, 1872. 
For the next six years (making ten years in 
all) every moment which Franck could give 
to composition was devoted to "The Beati- 
tudes," which were eventually completed in 
1879. 

Feeling that this work was his magnum opus, 
Franck naively hoped to interest the directors 
of the Conservatoire and other powers in mu- 
sical officialdom by giving a first performance 
at his house for their benefit. Unfortunately 
the great men felt they had more important 
business elsewhere. But few besides his pu- 
pils were present, and of the "important 
guests" two only remained to hear the end of 
the music. Even the ingenuous Franck was 
somewhat daunted by this reception of his 
masterpiece, and was persuaded by his friends 
to divide the work into eight portions, hoping 
that parts of it, at least, might arrive at public 
performance. It was not until fourteen years 
later, three years after Franck's death, that the 
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work was given in its entirety for the first time 
in public at a Colonne concert. 

Perhaps it was as an attempt at compensa- 
tion for this slight that the Government be- 
stowed on Franck shortly afterward the purple 
ribbon of an Officer of the Academy, an in- 
ferior rank, which was raised some years later 
to that of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
Unfortunately, the artist's gratification at this 
tardy recognition was tempered by the fact 
that it was bestowed on the "professor" and 
not on the "composer." 

As a sympathetic exploitation of him as a 
composer, his friends and pupils gave a con- 
cert entirely of his works at the Cirque d'Hiver 
in the season of 1886-87. The pieces were so 
inadequately given that no one but the com- 
poser himself was satisfied; but he, very char- 
acteristically, told his friends : "You are really 
too exacting; for my own part, I was quite 
satisfied." 

Two years later, February 17, 1889, his 
Symphony was given for the first time by the 
Societe des Concerts du Conservatoire. The 
audience, including the critics, were bewildered 
by its novelty and individuality; but when 
Franck, on his return home, was asked by his 
anxious family, "Did the public like it? Was 
there plenty of applause?" he answered with a 
beaming smile of content, "Oh, it sounded well, 
just as I thought it would." 

HIS LATER YEARS 

Franck's last years were made happy by 
the success of his violin sonata, played by 
Eugene Ysaye all over the world, and by the 
unprecedented ovation given him on the per- 
formance of his string quartet at the concert 
of the Society Nationale, April 19, 1890. This 
first taste of popular appreciation came to him 
late, in his sixty-ninth year, but long neglect 
had not embittered him, and he received the 
plaudits with a pleased surprise, saying to the 
group of friends about him, "There, you see, 
the public is beginning to understand me." 

Unfortunately, he did not live long to bask 
in the sunlight of his tardy triumph. A month 
later, on his way to give a lesson, in crossing 
the street, he was struck by the pole of a 
wagon. The accident proved more serious 
than was at first thought. He gradually failed 
in health, and, complications setting in, died at 
his home, November 8, 1890. In spite of his 
increasing weakness during these last weeks he 
worked at his compositions to the end. The 



three beautiful Chorals, his swan song, lay be- 
side him on his bed when the priest came to 
give him the consolations of the Church. 

No more fitting close to a sketch of. the life 
of this singularly pure-hearted artist could be 
found than the last words of the funeral ora- 
tion, delivered at his grave by Emmanuel Cha- 
brier in the name of the Societe Nationale de 
Musique: "Farewell, Master, and take our 
thanks, for you have done well. In you, we 
salute one of the greatest artists of the cen- 
tury, and also the incomparable teacher whose 
wonderful work has produced a whole genera- 
tion of forceful musicians. . . . We salute, 
also, the upright and just man, so humane, so 
distinguished, whose counsels were sure, as his 
words were kind. Farewell !" 

EXAMPLE FOR ANALYSIS 

Prelude, Choral, et Fugue, for piano (pub- 
Hshed in the Litolflf Edition). 

This work has been selected for analysis here 
in spite of its difficulty both of performance 
and of comprehension, because it is not on the 
whole more difficult that Franck's other great 
composition for the piano, the "Prelude, Aria, 
et Final," and because it is a splendid example 
of his finest qualities as a composer. His curi- 
ously chromatic style of melody and harmony, 
perhaps the most original of all his traits, is 
seen at its best in the choral, and underlies also 
the eloquence of the beautiful fugue. The 
latter illustrates again his marvelous contra- 
puntal skill, his ability to weave melodies to- 
gether, not with academic science, but with liv- 
ing emotion. And finally the masterly con- 
struction of the entire work, making a single 
organic unit of its many elements, illustrates 
that constnictive power of Franck which was, 
in degree if not in kind, almost unique among 
modern composers, and which his pupil, M. 
(ITndy, has made an accessible influence for 
all future musicians by his treatise on musical 
composition. 

In the same author's biography of his 
teacher he tells us that in 1884 "Cesar Franck, 
struck by the lack of serious works [for 
piano], set to work with a youthful fervor 
which belied his sixty years to try if he could 
not adopt the old aesthetic forms to the new 
technique of the piano, a problem which could 
only be solved by some considerable modifica- 
tions in the externals of these forms. 

"In the Prelude, Choral, et Fugue all is new 
both as regards invention and workmanship. 
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. . . Franck started with the intention of 
simply writing a prelude and fugue in the style 
of Bach, but he soon took up the idea of link- 
ing these two movements together by a chorale, 
the melodic spirit of which should brood over 
the whole work. Thus it came about that he 
produced a work which was purely personal, 
but in which none of the constructive details 
were left to chance or improvisation; on the 
contrary, the materials all serve, without ex- 
ception, to contribute to the beauty and solidity 
of the structure." 

Prelude. The tonality is B, a key of 
which Cesar Franck was especially fond, both 
in the minor and in the major mode. The 
main theme (see Figure la) is at once given 
out, surrounded by an arpeggio accompani- 
ment figure that recalls the style of Bach's 
organ preludes. Soon a rhapsodic passage, 
marked "a capriccio," forecasts the funda- 
mental theme of the entire work, which at 
present, however, is only suggested (Figure 
lb; the characteristic motive of three notes, 
in this as in later excerpts, is indicated by a 
bracket). 

Figure I. 

THE PRELUDE. 
(a) Main theme of Prelude. 



^I^i 



i^^i 



(6) Germinal theme of the entire composition 



^^^^^m^m 




The same two elements next appear in the 
dominant key of F sharp minor, the first at 
the bottom of page 3, the second in the last 
measure on page 4. This is developed at some 
length before it leads back to the original key 
and to a third, and concluding, theme almost 
identical with the first (Figure Ic). 

Choral. "The Choral," says M. d'Indy, "in 
three parts, oscillating between E flat minor 
and C minor, displays two distinct elements : a 
superb and expressive phrase which fore- 
shadows and prepares the way for the subject 
of the Fugue, and the choral proper, of which 
the three prophetic words — if we may so call 
them — roll forth in sonorous volutions, in a 
serene, religious majesty." 



The first section presents the phrase sugges- 
tive of the fugue theme, asserting once more 
the motive underlying the work as a whole 
(Figure Ila). The intensely chromatic 
Franckian style of the harmony will be noted. 



Figure II. 
THE CHORAL. 



(a) Section I. 




The first "word" of the choral proper, as 
M. dTndy so felicitously calls it, starts at the 
eleventh measure, and is noble indeed with its 
steady rhythmic march, its strong diatonic 
melody and bass (contrasting finely with the 
chromatic style of the other sections) and its 
voluminous organ-like chords. It is this time 
delivered pianissimo, and in C minor (see 
Figure lib). 

The third section presents another phrase, 
somewhat similar to the first, and like it re- 
ferring to the basic motive (Figure lie). It 
modulates from C minor to the subdominant, 
F minor, where the second "word" is pro- 
claimed (page 8, bottom line). 

A fifth section, intensely chromatic like both 
the other contrasts, suggests a slight variation 
on the central motive, which is nevertheless, 
still recognizable (Figure II, d). During this 
section there is an impressive climax, pre- 
paring the way for the final triumphant asser- 
tion of the "word," in the tonic key, E flat 
minor. 

Fugue. Two pages of rhapsodic matter, sug- 
gesting improvisation, but never letting the cen- 
tral thought be really forgotten, lead over to the 
key of B minor, in which the Fugue starts, at 
the bottom of page 11, with the first announce- 
ment of the complete theme so long held, so to 
speak, in solution (Figure lll^^\. TVnr."-^^- 
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swer," in F sharp minor, comes at the top of 
page 12. A third voice takes up the subject in 
the ninth measure of this page, and a fourth 
(the bass) in the thirteenth. An episode fills 
the lower half of the page. Further entrances 
in A major and D major (page 13) lead to a 
gradual accession of energy until at the end 
of the fourth line the subject is stated with 
great vigor in A major. The force then again 
abates, and a quiet cadence is reached in D 
major. 

Figure III. 

THE FUGUE, 
(a) Theme of the Fogue. 




With the fourth measure on page 14 begins 
a statement of the theme inverted (Figure III 
b), followed immediately by a second state- 
ment to the same effect, both in the bass. This 
inverted form, despite its melodic and har- 
monic interest, is however abandoned, after 
these two sporadic appearances, in favor of an 
episode which, although it commences, to be 
sure, very softly, nevertheless begins to build 
up a new excitement by its more agitated 
rhythm of triplets in eighth notes. All through 
pages 15 and 16 the climactic movement pro- 
gresses, intensified by various entrances of the 
theme in its original inflection downwards, un- 
til with the splendidly sonorous entrance on 
page 17 comes the acme, followed by a pause 
and a sort of cadenza bringing back the rhythm 
of the Prelude. This prepares the way for a 
reaffirmation of the chief theme (the "word") 
of the Choral, pronounced climactically, on 
pages 19 and 20, in B minor, G minor, and E 
flat minor (incomplete), and so leading back to 
the main tonality of B minor, where, at the 
bottom of page 20, comes the apotheosis in 
which are combined all the parts of the work. 
The Prelude is represented by the rhythm of 
its accompaniment ; the "word" theme from the 
Choral is heard not only in the treble but also, 
making a canon, in the bass ; and the most im- 
portant theme of all, that of the Fugue, enters 
in the last measure on the page. After the 
attendant developments, the work closes with a 
jubliant announcement of the choral theme in 
the major. 
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iHE Easter service lists this season 
did not depart from the "usual" in 
any marked degree. Indeed, there 
seems to be no special reason why 
they should change very much from year to 
year. Choirmasters are, of course, on the 
lookout for new compositions, both of the 
"service" and anthem type. Unfortunately, in 
certain choirs there is a disposition to side- 
track all old music on Easter Day for the sake 
of being thoroughly "up to date." This ten- 
dency, is, however, rather American in its rest- 
lessness. The teaching of the Church through- 
out the Christian Year is as fixed and as per- 
manent as the eternal hills. It does not reflect 
the "up-to-date" theory, and it should serve as 
a wholesome lesson to those musicians who 
strive a little too hard to do something out of 
the ordinary for the sake of mere sensation 
rather than for the real benefit of church 
music. 

Of the so-called standard services we are 
glad to note the increased use of "Parker in E," 
"Stanford in B flat," and "West in E flat." 
There seems to be a falling oflF in the use of 
adaptions of Latin "Masses." This we regard 
as a healthy sign. It is not necessary to sing 
"Frangipini in G flat" to do musical homage 
to the Queen of Festivals. There was a time 
when New York choirmasters who did not 
Latinize their music on Easter were (in cer- 
tain quarters) sniffed at and ridiculed. There 
was also a time when an "Easter Te Deum" 
that did not consume a quarter of an hour, 
more or less, was considered a contemptible 
crumb of comfort, beneath notice. 

Possibly there are still churchgoers who re- 
gard the Te Deum as the center of the solo 
system. They may be terribly shocked to hear 
that at the Metropolitan Cathedral of London 
the Te Deum at the chief morning service on 
Easter Day was chanted. Also the Benedictus. 

And our Latin enthusiasts may also be 
shocked to learn that the "Mass" in that 
church on that occasion was "Stainer in A." 
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At Westminister Abbey it was "Harwood in A 
flat." 

We are sorry to see that many of the Ameri- 
can choirs persist in the use of the "old chant" 
for the Gloria in Excelsis even on high feast 
days. The Easter lists for 1915 do not show 
any perceptible gain in this respect. And this 
reminds us of the fact that the information we 
have sought for in this column regarding the 
origin of this curious setting has never "ma- 
terialized." Will not some of the ardent ad- 
mirers of the "old chant" try to help us in solv- 
ing the mystery of its birth? Who was the 
father of it (or perchance mother), when did 
he (or she) invent it, and when was it first 
adapted to the climax of the Eucharistic Of- 
fice? Once more let us endeavor to clear up 
the question — if indeed it can be cleared up. 

ACH'S Passion Music (St. Mat- 
thew) was sung during Holy Week 
at St. Paul's Cathedral and also at 
Westminster Abbey. As this work 
is performed annually, either wholly or in part, 
by two or three of our New York church 
choirs, it may interest our readers to learn that 
it is increasing in popularity in London, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is sung every year 
by quite a number of choirs of the better class. 
According to the Church Times the perfor- 
mance of the work by the Bach Choir at the 
Abbey lacked the devotional atmosphere which 
prevailed at St. Paul's. 

We read : 

"It is impossible not to make a comparison 
between the rendering of this music by the 
Bach Choir and that by the combined choirs at 
St. Paul's. In the one it is a sacred concert, in 
the other it is a devotional service. 

"At Westminster, the performers are placed 
west of the screen facing the audience, the 
principals occupying seats in front of the or- 
chestra, concert-wise. So faithfully was the 
concert tradition followed that one, if not two, 
of the principal vocalists disappeared before 
the end, and in the concluding chorus the 
exodus of the audience began. No doubt the 
Bach Choir values the privilege of singing in 
a place with the Abbey Church's acoustic prop- 
erties and noble architecture, even though the 
bare and desolate nave, with no altar in sight, 
made no religious suggestion. But it is open 
to question whether the Queen's Hall would 



not be a better venue for a performance of this 
kind. 

"As regards the rendering of the music, the 
choir excelled rather in passages where deli- 
cacy and refinement are demanded, as, for 
instance, in the exquisite dialogue between 
Alto Solo and Chorus, *See the Saviour's 
outstretched arm.' In the more vigorous 
numbers — the turbcB in particular — ^there was 
a marked want of power. Occasionally, a 
tempo differing from that we are accustomed 
to at St. Paul's was observed; in one place, 
we think, with good effect — namely, when the 
crowd exclaims. Truly this was the Son of 
God,' words which the Bach Choir gave out 
slowly and with a kind of awestruck rever- 
ence. The long and trying part of the narrator 
is almost too much for one man, and, save for 
dramatic propriety, it would be well, perhaps, 
to relieve the singer when the second division 
of the work is reached. It was evident that 
the members of the B»ch Choir had made a 
careful and enthusiastic study of this monu- 
mental masterpiece, and they are to be con- 
gratulated on a meritorious performance. 

"In accordance with custom, the Passion 
Music was sung on The day at St. Paul's. 
The Cathedral choir was reinforced by the 
boys of the Chapel Royal, Westminster, and 
other choral foundations, the Sunday evening 
and special choirs attached to St. Paul's, and 
an orchestra. As usual here, the treble and 
alto soli were sung by all the treble and alto 
voices in unison, a method which removes this 
solemn work! from the danger of operatic 
effects that a, soprano or contralto artiste is 
apt to introduce. One feels, hearing the Pas- 
sion Music at St. Paul's, that one is not listen- 
ing to a performance, but assisting at an r 
of worship, an impression that is heightened 
by the solemn pause, at the Gethsemane Scene, 
for private prayer and meditation. The bass 
and tenor soli were performed by gentlemen 
of the Cathedral choir. Sir George Martin 
conducted and Mr. Macpherson was at the 
organ. So greatly is this service appreciated 
that people arriving half an hour before it 
began found only standing-room." 

Special mention is made by the critic of the 
Guardian of the remarkable singing of the 
solos by the Cathedral boys who sang "as one 
voice." We believe the custom of having solos 
sung by all of the trebles was introduced by 
Sir John Stainer on the ground that the vast 
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size of the Cathedral warranted it. The dome 
of St. Paul's swallows up tone voraciously — a 
fact that listeners often fail to comprehend. 

|R. E. W. GOSS, F.R.C.O, in an 
address which he delivered a 
short time ago at Torquay (Eng.) 
took exception to the theory 
that marks of expression printed at the 
beginning of the lines of hymns serve 
any useful purpose. He claimed that a 
great part of the "uncongregational sing- 
ing" heard nowadays arises from exaggerated 
efforts heard on the part of choirs to "bring 
out the meaning of the words." We are in- 
clined to agree with Mr. Goss. A good deal is 
said about the different causes of poor con- 
gregational singing, but this particular cause 
is seldom . mentioned. There is probably some 
truth in the contention that congregations are 
chilled into silence when very marked atten- 
tion is paid to light and shade. Broad, swing- 
ing tunes, coupled to words that "go" with the 
music, are the ones that are liked by the mass 
of people. 

It is perhaps seldom that the Church can 
learn anything from the theatre ; but both in 
London and New York audiences are now 
taught "congregational singing" in a mar- 
velously effective way that conveys a practical 
lesson to all churches that do not provide 
zvords and music to the persons in the pews. 

Some stirring and attractive song is sung on 
the stage, and to make it "tell," the music and 
words are shown on a screen and the people 
are invited to "join in." Sometimes a whole 
theatre audience will sing the piece, and sing 
it very well, within a few minutes. 

The only magic used is melody, words, no- 
tation and sufficient repetition. To the state- 
ment of Mr. Goss we would add the statement 
that too many hymns and tunes arc as fatal 
to congregational singing as too much expres- 
sion. There is a church in London where dur- 
ing the summer months the people constitute 
the choir. The hymns for the first month are 
repeated the second month, and again the third 
month. The volume of tone improves, and by 
the time the regular choir is back in the fall 
the congregation "dominates" the situation — 
as far as hymns are concerned. 

Unquestionably one of the quickest ways to 
ruin congregational singing is to use a large 
number of hymns and tunes. And if the people 




can possibly be prevented from getting hold 
of the musical notation and the words, the 
ruin is made complete. 

In this respect the Christian Scientists show 
their superior wisdom — or rather their com- 
mon sense. 

They provide plenty of books, and they re- 
peat hymns taken from a small collection. The 
result is well known to all who are familiar 
with .their worship music. 

OTWITHSTANDING the agi^- 
tion that is now going on here and 
in England over Prayer Book re- 
vision, and the apparently impend- 
ing alteration in the use of the Psalms, the 
issuing of new psalters does not seem to re- 
ceive any check. There are now in common 
use about a dozen systems of pointing, and 
there are another twelve that are still alive, 
although in a somewhat precarious state of 
existence. The fact that there are not enough 
"systems" to satisfy the demand would al- 
most indicate that the ideal psalter pointing 
is undiscoverable — or at least has eluded dis- 
covery thus far. 

Musical Opinion comments upon two pub- 
lications that will shortly make their appear- 
ance. We read: 

"It says a good deal for the vigor of the 
nation and for the sincerity of the 'business 
as usual' movement that even a European war 
cannot make people give up the publication of 
new psalters. Two fresh attempts to overcome 
the difficulties of psalmody are to see the 
light of day during the present year. One 
is by a cathedral organist, who for the mo- 
ment shall be nameless, and it is based upon 
the traditional Anglican method without 
drastic modifications. But it will have one 
unusual feature about it in that tlie 'pointing' 
will run right through each half verse in- 
stead of being left to the latter part. Prac- 
tically every psalter in existence leaves the 
greater portion of each half verse to local in- 
telligence or non-intelligence ; it only begins to 
get interesting when the reciting note is left. 
But the new book now in the press is going to 
deal with every verse, syllable by 'syllable, 
from start to finish. All the rhythmic feet 
will be marked off with bars, just as they 
would be if the notes were written above, ac- 
centuation will be shown and a continuity 
of treatment will be aimed at as well in the 
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cadence as in the recitation. This is, perhaps, 
the height of scientific accuracy. A few months 
will prove how it looks in action." 

Although it is manifestly unfair to judge a 
book before it is printed, we are not favorably 
impressed with the description of this new 
"system." It seems to the uninitiated, intricate 
and inelastic, however scientific it may be. 
What is needed is a psalter that is free from 
the difficulties that mark those now in or- 
dinary use — all of which (with the exception 
of one or two) are to a certain extent com- 
plicated. 

In regard to the second work we are told : 

"The other psalter now in press is of 
the Gregorian tribe. It is the work of a 
clergyman who lived in the south of England 
for many years and who has had many op- 
portunities of studying the method of singing 
plainsong followed by the Solesmes monks at 
Quarr Abbey, Isle of Wight. It is probably 
well known that Solesmes was the cradle of 
the plainsong revival of the 'eighties. Until 
then this old music was a sealed book in theory 
and a weariness in practice. Thanks to the 
work of a little band of students, headed by 
Dom Pothier, the structure and rhythm of 
the chant was rediscovered. Since then many 
things have happened. Dom Pothier became 
chairman of the Vatican Commission, which 
sat to revise the plainsong of the official Latin 
books. Meanwhile, under the leadership of 
Dom Mocqereau, the Solesmes monks have 
pursued their studies in their English home 
with the result that they have developed some 
fresh rhythmic formulcB which are much in 
advance of Pothier, the Vatican Commission, 
the Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society, 
the Gregorian Association, and everything else 
under the sun. At least, so I am told. The 
new Gregorian Psalter is based upon Moc- 
quereau's rhythmic theories, so it will be an 
interesting document, to say the least of it. 
And all this goes on while Europe fights for 
bread!" 

In a previous issue we referred to two new 
American psalters that are approaching com- 
pletion. One of them (Anglican) we are in- 
formed will be held back for a time ; the other 
(plainsong) may be expected shortly. 

Here, 'then, are four psalters that will see 
the light of day within a year! 

In connection with this matter we would 
say that we have lately received two letters 



from choirmasters on this side of the water 
who are enthusiastic over the Earless Psalter. 

One states that this work is simplicity car- 
ried to the last degree. The other says : "We 
could not be induced to return to any of the 
old systems of pointing. The choirsters like 
this psalter and have made wonderful progress 
with it. They sing it at sight, whereas the 
old psalters devoured time at rehearsals that 
could not be spared without disaster in other 
directions." 

In a vast number of American churches the 
Psalms are not sung but read. The reason of 
this is not that the clergy and the people pre- 
fer to have them read — although in some 
parishes there may exist an illogical prejudice 
against the choral service in general. Good 
chanting is very rarely to be heard for the 
simple reason that it is the most difficult work 
choirs are called upon to perform. 

Both clergy and people would rather hear 
the Psalms read than hear them murdered. 
The average "boy choir" cannot sing the 
psalter well without spending a prohibitive 
amount of time upon it. We might go further 
and state that the average boy of ten or twelve 
years of age cannot even read the Psalms with- 
out tripping up here and there. When we 
consider the "dots," "dashes," "bar lines," "ac- 
cents" and the various marks that are used 
in the best known Psalters it seems small 
wonder that little Tommy occasionally goes 
astray. 

If we must have new Psalters, let them be 
simpler and still simpler, and then we may 
hear of an increase in their sales. 

HE April number of the Musical 
Times contains a very interesting 
article on Carillons, by Mr. W. W. 
Starmer. We are sorry to learn 
from it that among the notable sets of bells 
that have been seriously injured (if not total- 
ly ruined) are those of Termonde, Louvain, 
Dinant, Ypres, Dixmude and Nieuport. On the 
other hand, we rejoice to hear that the cele- . 
brated carillon of Malines has so far escaped. 
Mr. Starmer says: 

"The last reliable report from one who had 
lived in Malines some time during the German 
occupation was that the parapet of the tower 
and the great clock face were partially de- 
stroyed, and that some shells had gone through 
the upper portion of the tower. This could 
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happen without doing much harm, as there is 
a good deal of open stonework in the structure. 
What may be the fate of the bells at Malines, 
Antwerp and Bruges after the German in- 
quisitorial copper hunt, has yet to be told. 
Curiously enough, in 1792 the Malines carillon 
was saved from destruction by Haverals, the 
then carillonneur, who succeeded in persuad- 
ing the revolutionary City Council to preserve 
the bells, although it had been decreed that 
they should be melted down to make cannon. 
Some years later, when the reaction came, 
the authorities reprimanded Haverals for 
playing so many Republican tunes on the mag- 
nificent carillon he had been instrumental in 
saving! He very soon changed his music to 
suit the circumstances, and retained his ap- 
pointment until the year of his death, in 1841, 
completing over sixty years' service as City 
Carillonneur. May 191 5 be as fortunate a 
year for the Malines carillon as 1792! Al- 
though the tower at Malines is part of the 
Cathedral, it with its bells belongs to the city, 
and is controlled by the municipal authorities." 

Mr. Denyn, the present City Carillonneur, 
whom we have mentioned before in these col- 
umns, is now a refugee in England, and is 
staying with his family at Tunbridge Wells. 
He has recently given recitals at BoumviUe 
and at Loughborough by which he has ma- 
terially swelled the Belgium Relief Fund. 

According to Mr. Starmer there are now 
five carillons in England, but not one is of 
the proper size and compass to enable the 
player to give a full demonstration either of 
his own executive powers or of the artistic 
capabilities of the instrument. 

We venture to predict, however, that the 
art of the carillonneur will grow in England. 
Five carillons are enough to breed more, and 
sooner or later all will be equipped with ad- 
ditional bells, and claviers of tie Belgium tjrpe. 



TRINITY SCHOOL OF CHURCH MUSIC 

Looking over the history of music, more par- 
ticularly in the matter of instructional institutions, 
does it not seem strange that, through the centuries, 
educational advantages have been provided covering 
every branch of music, only leaving that very im- 
portant and most difficult branch, The Episcopal 
Church Service, to take care of itself? 

Also, does it not seem strange that, notwithstand- 
ing this neglect, the results have been as satisfactory 
as they are under existing conditions? 

It would almost seem that the authorities of the 
Episcopal Church have been, if not careless, at least 
indifferent, with regard to the providing of adequate 
facilities for the thorough and necessary instruction 
of musicians in church music Why should such a 



rich and ambitious country like ours leave herself so 
entirely dependent upon the chances of an everlasting 
supply of material from England, when there are 
thousands of young, willing, aspiring and ambitious 
men and women giving up their lives to the task 
of overcoming the difficulties necessary to success in 
this particular field? 

This is the question which was uppermost in the 
mind of Felix Lamond, organist and choirmaster 
of Trinity Chapel, and principal of The Trinity 
School of Church Music. His answer to it was the 
establishment of the school in October, 1913, with the 
sanction and co-operation of the rector of Trinity 
Parish. 

The formative period, 1913-14, was successful be- 
yond all expectations, so that at the present time 
there exists a live institution, considerable in extent, 
earnest in study, untiring in energy, covering from 
first to last the necessary qualifications for an Epis- 
copal Church organist and choirmaster. 

The study of the organ is, of course, the first 
essential, and this is carried out in unique fashion. 
Practical organ playing is covered by instruction 
from competent teachers twice a week. Lectures by 
organ builders are provided, and these lectures arc 
exemplified by frequent visits to churches where or- 
phans equipped with the latest mechanical devices are 
mstalled. After a thorough inspection, the student is 
intimately acquainted with the instrument that is to 
be his companion for life. 

The benefits of such a knowledge are obvious, in- 
asmuch as they learn their limitations. 

Interpretation receives novel treatment A sonata 
is selected, lectured upon by the principal, after 
which students are required to study it and perform 
it on a given day in the presence of the whole school. 
A general discussion follows, with the result that 
the pupils have the benefits^ not only of their own 
opinions, but also of the friendly criticism of their 
fellows, which, although at times may be distasteful, 
tends in the direction of thoughtful musicianship. 
How many so-called musicians are there who re- 
gard music as a purely mechanical process, with no 
regard to the intention of a composition. The student 
is taught to make his music as the painter makes 
life with his colors, and the poet sways with his 
rhythm and expresses with his phrases ; he ceases to 
be a blacksmith and becomes an artist 

Recitals are constantly in order. Frequent oppor- 
tunities are given by various organists of the city, 
permitting the ' students, when sumliciently advanced, 
to accompany church services, so that when a posi- 
tion is open to them, they are freed from that ner- 
vousness that is so often the breaking of many most 
promising organists. Lectures on Harmony, Counter- 
point, Composition, etc., treat these subjects very 
exhaustively. 

The Liturgy of the Church is explained by priests 
of the Church, with the result that students are in 
perfect harmony with the spirit of the church ser- 
vices and are enabled to lend that reverence and 
devotion to their work which is so often lacking. 

A knowledge of the production of the voice, both 
of men and boys, is one of the most important re- 
quirements in handling a choir. Here again practi- 
cal experience is given to the students, for they are 
made to learn to teach, not only b^ lectures, but by 
practical demonstration. The privilege of attending 
the rehearsals of various church choirs has been ex- 
tended by sympathetic organists, when all the metii- 
ods employed by them are revealed to the students, 
who can take from each that which is best, including 
the advice of the principal, Mr. Lamond, who for 
years has been recognized as a master on the train- 
ing of the boy voice. 

Students are taught to realize that the olergy and 
choir are human beings like themselves and not 
merely automatoms to be molded to their will. That 
their own success is dependent just as much upon 
friendly and diplomatic relationship with their co- 
workers as upon the excellence of their musicianship. 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

Organists, singers and teachers of parochial 
schools will be interested in a course in Plainchant, 
which will be given at the Summer School of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, which is in session 
from Tuly I to August 12. The course will be con- 
ductecl by no less an ecclesiastical personage than 
the Rev. Father Leo Manzetti, who is recognized as 
one of the world's greatest authorities on the new 
Gregorian music. The Rev. Manzetti is a distin- 
guished graduate of the famous Gregorian Chant 
School at Ratisbon. While there, at the request of 
Dr. Haberl, he officiated as the organist of St. Ce- 
cilia's Church, attached to the School, and became 
its choirmaster. Here he taught a large class of 
students who participated in the services of the . 
church. Subsequently he was for three years the or- 
ganist of the Cathedral at Aosta, near Turin and 
here became a collaborateur on the "St. Cecilia" and 
"Musica Sacra," published in Turin and Milan, and 
devoted to the reformation of church music. For 
three years he studied the Benedictine interpreta- 
tion of the Gregorian Chant, with the Benedictine 
Fathers of Italy. Father Manzetti also filled for 
several years the position of organist to the Queen 
Dowager Mar^erite of Savoy, in Gressonev. He 
held Siis position until he accepted a calf from 
Father Ferina, of St. Rita's Church, New York, to 
begin the movement of church music reform in the 
American Metropolis. The late Pope Pius, the tenth, 
while archbishop offered Father Manzetti the choir- 
mastership at St. Mark's in Venice, succeeding the 
eminent Father Perosi, who had been appointed to 
a similar position at the Vatican. Father Manzetti 
has arranged the course in Gregorian to comprise: 
Principles of plainchant; reading of Gregorian no- 
tation; plainchant tonality^ free rhythm; psalmody; 
vocalization (tone production) ; singing ot the Gre- 
gorian melodies; phrasing. Private lessons in the 
harmonization of the Gregorian melodies will be 
given also. The Peabody by establishing this inter- 
esting course in its Summer Session curriculum, will 
meet a long-felt want throughout the country and 
it will afford the music student, organist and singer 
an opportunity of familiarizing himself with the very 
foundations of all polyphonic music. A strong stan 
of teachers has been appointed for the School and 
instruction will be given in all branches. Such re- 
nowned artists as George F. Boyle, Max Landow, 
Gustav Strube, J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Adelin Fermin, 
Harold Phillips and Bart Wirtz will teach and be 
heard in recital during the course, which will be given 
in connection with the Summer School of the Johns 
Hopkins University, located but a short walking dis- 
tance from the Peabody buildings. 



ORGANISTS AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION 

Edwin H. Lemare will give one hundred recitals 
in Festival Hall, at 12 o'clock noon, beginning June 
7, and ending in September. 
^ One hundred and eighty-seven other organ re- 
citals by various organists will be given on days 
when Lemare does not appear, so there will be an 
organ concert each day of the Exposition period. 
The list includes Wallace A. Sabin, official or^[anist; 
Dr. H. J. Stewart, Louis Eaton, Chas. Hemroth, 
Frank W. Chace, Richard K. Biggs, Karl O. Staps, 
Tohn J. Bishop, Harry L. Vibbard, Will C. Macfar- 
lane, J. Warren Andrew^ Wallace Goodrich, Otto 
Fldssner, Ray Hastings, Clarence Eddy, Warren D. 
Allen, Albert D. Jordan, Fred Goodrich, Emil 
Krocger, James D. D. Comey, T. Tertius Noble, 
Daniel Philippi, Charles Galloway, Uda Waldrop, 
Roland Diggle, John Doane, George H. Fairclou^h, 
Frederick Chubb, R. B. Jepson, Samuel Baldwin, 
Clarence Dickinson, William C. Hammond, William 
J. Gomph. H. D. Sleeper, Benjamin Moore, Bruce 
Gordon Kingsley, J. Percival Davis, John J. Mc- 



Clellan, Sidney Durst. James T. Quarles, Arthur 
Hyde, Frank Adams, Hamlin H. Hunt, Geo. W. An- 
drews, and other distinguished organists. 

AMERICAN GUILD PLAYERS' CLUB 

The American Organ Players' Cub of Philadelphia 
held a banquet, in connection with its celebration 
of a quarter of a century's existence, on Tuesday 
evening. May nth, at the Aldine Hotel, the local 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists, as a 
graceful tribute to the older or^nization, foregoing 
its usual annual dinner, and joining with the Qub, 
many of whose members are also members of the 
Guild, in making the occasion one of the most me- 
morable and successful in the history of either 
organization. In addition to the representative gath- 
ering of prominent local church musicians there 
were many guests from out of town, including many 
persons of prominence in musical circles outside of 
the special field of the church organist. 

Dr. John M'E. Ward, President of the Club with- 
out interruption since the death of the late Dr. 
David D. Wood, its founder and president until the 
time of his death, acted as toastmaster and prefaced 
his remarks with an account of the foundation of 
the club and its purposes, the promotion of a high 
standard of organ playing, and the education of pub- 
lic appreciation for the same, and gave some very 
interesting statistics based on the programs of the 
four hundred and fifty-seven recitals that have been 
given to date under its auspices. Addresses were 
made by : 

Charles Heinroth, Organist of Carnegie Institute, 

Pittsburgh. 
Hugh A. Clark, Mus. Doc, Professor of Music 

at the University of Pennsylvaniat 
Walter Henry Hall, Professor of Music, Colum- 
bia University. 
Geo. Alexander A. West, Dean of the Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists. 
J. Warren Andrews, Warden of the American 

Guild of Organists. 
Arthur Scott Brook, President, National Asso- 
ciation of Organists. 
Rev. C. Armand Miller, D.D. 
H. W. Gray, Publisher of the New Music Re- 
view. 
Dr. Merrill Hopkins, of Baltimore. 

A musical pro^m added to the interest of the 
evening, and a significant feature was the presence 
of a goodly number of the clergy. 

On the afternoon preceding the banquet Mr. 
Chades Heinroth gave a recital under the Oub's 
auspices on the four-manual Hutchings organ at St. 
James' Church, playing the following program in a 
masterly manner. 

Choral Cesar Franck 

La Fileuse Joachim Raff 

Scherzino Giuseppe Ferrata 

Prelude and Fugu, E minor.. J oh, Sebastian Bach 

Caprice (The Brook) Gaston M, Dethier 

Allegro Vivace ] 

Allegro Cantabile V Chas, Marie Widor 

Toccata J 

(from the Fifth Organ Symphony) 

A complimentary organ recital was given in the 
Second Congregational Church, Holyoke, Mass., on 
April 28, in affectionate appreciation of the faithful 
senrice of William Churchill Hammond, who for 
thirty vears as organist and choirmaster has enlarged 
the influence of the church and through his recitals 
extended the ministry of his music to people of all 
creeds and of all walks in life, becoming thereby 
deservedly known as a rare master of a great art, a 
leader in his profession, an inspiring teacher and a 
friend of the people. Gaston M. Dethier was at the 
organ, asisted by Edward Dethier, violinist. 
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FOUNDED 1896 

AUTHORIZED BY THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

GENERAL OFFICE, 90 TRINITY PLACE. NEW YORK 



HEADQUARTERS 

A meeting of the Council took place at 90 Trinity 
Place on Monday. April 26, the following being pres- 
ent : Messrs. Andrews, Brewer. Wright, Hedden, 
Dickinson, Demarest, James. Buhrman, Munson, 
Coombs, Norton, Keese, and Sealy. 

The elections of officers of the Northern California 
Chapter, the Southern California Chapter and Cen- 
tral New York Chapters were ratified by the Council. 
The following were made Honorary Associates: 

Rev. C. B. Wilmer, D.D Atlanta. Ga. 

Rev. Arthur H. Gordon Atlanta, Ga. 

Rev. A. M. Hughlett Atlanta," Ga. 

Rev. Charles O. Jones Atlanta. Ga. 

Rev. Dunbar H. Ogden Atlanta. Ga. 

The following were elected Colleagues : 

James J. Armstrong Wilton. Me. 

B. E. feallard Chicago, III. 

Miss Beulah Beaver vXustin, Texas. 

Vernon S. Behymer St. Louis, Mo. 

T. Lewis Browne. Mus. Doc... Chicago, 111. 

William B. Burbank Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Frank Akers Frost Washington. D. C. 

Theo. Aramen Gatchell Portland. Me. 

Ross Allen Harris, M.D Los Angeles, Cal. 

D. W. Johnson Chicago. 111. 

Clarence A. Marshall Fort Worth, Texas. 

Miss Margaret Melcher Bath, Me, 

Rollo G. G. Onyun Washington, D. C. 

Miss Belle L. Palmer 5>eneca Falls, X. Y. 

Miss Mary Layng Penn Covington. Ky. 

Carl Rupprecht Chicago, 111. 

Harry Stott Sanford. Me. 

John S. Thiemeyer Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Leslie F. Watson Richmond. Va. 

G. Parker Williamson North Abington, Mass. 

Miss Ellen M. Fitz Poughkcepsie, N. Y. 

Miss Emilie E. Leschlse Hartford. Ct. 

James T. Armstrong Wilton. Me. 

David Mancely Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 

Canada. 

The New Amendment to the Constitution 

Thfi Board of Regents of the State of New York 
has ruled that the government of the Guild 'is in 
the hands of the academic body ; that is, the Found- 
ers, Fellows and Associates, so that the Nominating 
Committee must be elected from those classes only. 
This applies to Headquarters only and not to the 
Chapters. 

By order of the Council. 

(Signed) John Hyatt Brewer. 

Chairman Legislative Committee. 

Guild Examinations 

The organ tests will be given on Wednesday, 
June 2, and the theoretical examinations on Thurs- 
day, June 3, at all of the Guild centers. The exam- 
inations at Headquarters will be held in the chapel 
of the Union Theological Seminarj^, 120th Street and 
Broadway, New York City. Candidates for the cer- 
tificate of Associate or Fellow should register im- 
mediately with the chairman, Warren R. Hedden, 
170 West 75th Street, New York City, or with the 
secretary of their local Chapter. 

The Guild office is in receipt of a most unusual 
specification of a large organ of fifty-two speaking 
stops, just completed in Detroit, Mich. The organ 
consists of four manuals with an added manual 



known as the pedal manual. According to the scheme 
there is apparently no duplicate pedal board. Judg- 
ing from the stop nomenclature, the stops of the 
manual pedal are borrowed and unified from the 
• ther four manuals. How much of a boon such ai. 
instrument will mean to the long-suflFering organist 
remains to be seen. Did not a prominent organ 
builder prophesy such a condition recently in his 
yearly treatise on the condemned^ borrowed pedal 
organ? However, no building requiring an organ need 
in the future be without the most complete one. for 
the question of space or of dollars would not have 
to be considered. All that is necessary is a vivid 
imagination on the part of the organist and his 
audience. 



NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 

On Monday, May 3, the annual meeting took place 
in Boston, attended by forty members, when the 
following officers were elected : 

Dean Walter J, Clemson. 

Sub Dean Benjamin L. Whclplcy. 

Secretary .'John D. Buckingham. 

Treasurer Wilbur Hascall. 

Executive Committee 
.Allen W. Swan. 
For 3 Years A. W. Snow. 

John Hermann Loud. 
For 1 Year Charles D. Irwin, 

After the business, Mr. Roberts G. Lunger inter- 
preted songs by Messrs. Foote, Whelpley and Loud, 
the accompaniments being played by the composers. 
The usual supper brought a pleasant evening to a 
close. 

Whelnlcy— Wanderer's Night Song; White Rose; In Bo- 
hemia; Tis Springtjme on the Eastern Hills. 

Loud — Of .All the Aairts (Jean); If You Knew; Home 
Longing; In Maytime. 

Foote — Dew in the Heart of the Rose; There's a Ship Lies 
OflF Dunvegan; In Picardie; On the Road to Mandalay. 

The sixty-second public service was held at 
Worcester, Mass., in the Union Congregational 
Church, April 28. The service was sung by the choir 
of the church (75 voices), augmented by 80 members 
of the Worcester Oratorio Society, under the direc- 
tion of K. Vernon Butler. The Prelude and Offer- 
tory were played by Everett E. Truette, of Boston ; 
the Postlude by Herbert C. Peabody, of Fitchburg, 
and the service was played by Messrs. Fred W. 
Bailey. Charles H. Grout and J. Vernon Butler, all 
of Worcester. The programme included the 
following : 

Allegro Symphonique and Meditation from Suite Op. 29, 
Truette. Anthem — Awake, thou that sleepest, Stainer. An- 
them — O Sing unto the Lord a new song, Goss. Anthem — 
Hymn of Praise, Tschaikowsky. Anthem — I will set His 
dominion in the sea, Parker. Offertory — Interme«o from 
Suite, Truette. .Aria — Eye hath not seen, Gaul. Postlude — 
Allegro (Sonate Pascalc), Lemmens. 



NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 

The April meeting was held in the chapel of the 
First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio. After the 
business meeting, the members retired to the church 
auditorium, where the three Cesar Franck Chorals 
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for Organ were played by the following members 
of the Guild : Mr. James H. Rogers, organist of the 
Euclid Avenue Temple and the First Unitarian 
Church; Mr. William B. Colson, organist of the Old 
Stone Church, and Mr. Frederic B. Stiven, organist 
of the Euclid Avenue Christian Church and Asso- 
ciate Professor of Organ of the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music. The annual meeting is to be held 
May ID. 

On Tuesday, March 16, 191 5, the Northern Ohio 
Chapter was the guest of the Oberlin members upon 
the occasion of the inaugural organ recital upon the 
$25,000 organ recently installed in Finney Memorial 
Chapel. Part I of the programme consisted of organ 
numbers by Dr. George Andrews and Mr. Frederic 
Stiven; Part II, of selections from The Beatitudes 
by Cesar Franck, sung by the Oberlin Musical Union 
of 150 voices, and soloists, with organ accompaniment. 

A short business meeting of the Chapter was held 
during the intermission, at which time twenty-one 
applications for membership in the Northern Ohio 
Chapter were received and recommended for elec- 
tion by the General Council in New York City. 



SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
"HIGH JINKS" 

At the annual dinner of the Chapter on April 5 
the following programme of music was rendered by 
the "Midohawilski Quintet" : 

Ernest Douglas. Soprano Fog Horn; Jaroslaw dc Ziclinski, 
Alto Ear Trumpet; Ur. Raymond B. Mixscll, Tenor Trom- 
boneset; Stanley Williams, Bass Toothpiccolo ; P. Shaul- 
Hallett. The Box; assisted by Clara B. Clark, Reader; Ed- 
ward C. Hopkins, Horseteeth Expert. 

The following is the programme: 

Grand Cur in D, Alex. Geelmaw; Ancient Plain Song 
(TipperaryL L, van Beethobo; March of the Men of Garlic, 
Anon.; The Minstrel Bov to the War Has Went — By per- 
mission. Costumes by Harris and Frank. Wigs by the 
Filthy McNasty Co. Cuspidors loaned by the Los Angeles 
Furniture Co. (Safety First.) 



WESTERN TENNESSEE CHAPTER 

The April meeting of the Chapter was held on 
Tuesday, April 13, in the studio of Mr. Ernest F. 
Hawke, Glaslyn Building, Memphis, and was well 
attended. 

An address, which may perhaps be classed as the 
best the Chapter has yet heard this season, was given 
by Miss Elizabeth Mosby on "Bach." His life, work 
and his influence on music generally were gone into 
fully by the speaker. 

At the conclusion of the address, the Dean, Mr. 
John B. Norton, presented Miss Mosby. on behalf 
of the Chapter, with a "Tipperary Pup," expressing 
the hope that when she might look at it in the future, 
and possibly hear it "bark," it might bring her mem- 
ory back to the time when she gave such an eloquent 
address on another "Bach" before the Western 
Tennessee Chapter of the A. G. O. 

It was decided to hold a Guild luncheon after the 
May meeting of the Chapter, which is the last of 
the season of 1914-15. 

Two organ recitals are to be given, under the 
auspices of the Chapter, by Mr. J. Paul Stalls, in 
McLemore Avenue Christian Church, on Monday, 
April 26, and Monday, May 24, at 8.15 p.m., to which 
all members of the Chapter are invited. 



GEORGIA CHAPTER 

The following programme was given recently 
under the auspices of the Chapter by Miss Marguerite 
Bartholomew, organist, assisted by Mrs. Grace Lee 
Brown Townsend, soprano, at the Harris Street 
Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Ga. Assisting also 
was a chorus of twelve voices in the following 
programme : 

Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor Bach 

Inflammatus et Accensus Rossini 

Barcarolle Offenbach 



Canon in B Minor Schumann 

Spring Song Lcmare 

-With Verdure Oad" Haydn 

Variations on an American Air Flagler 

None but the Weary Heart Tschaikowsky 

Prelude Rachmaninott 

March Lefebure-Wcly 

The remaining recitals of the series will be by 
Miss Clementine MacGregor at the Harris Street 
Church and Edwin Arthur Kraft at the Auditorium. 



MICHIGAN CHAPTER 

The Chapter's forty-seventh recital was given re- 
cently by Miss Frances Strong, assisted by Miss Alice 
E. Bivins. soprano; Miss Abba Owen, violinist, and 
Miss Mary Dickinson, pianist, at Normal Hall, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. Following was the programme: 

Fantasie Op. 109 Mcrkel 

Fugue on the name "Bach** Schumann 

Ave Maria Bach-Gounod 

Suite in E Minor Borowski 

Vocal — In the time of roses Rcichardt 

O Irmingard von Fielitz 

Ich MeWe dich Beethoven 

Prize Song from "Mcistcrsinger'* Wagner 

Introduction to Act 3 "Lohengrin" Wagner 



KANSAS CHAPTER 

Mr. Charles S. Skilton, Dean of the Chapter, has 
been giving a series of interesting recitals at Eraser 
Hall, University of Kansas, during the past two 
months. The last of the series, in which he was 
assisted by Professor W. B. Downing, bass, was as 
follows : 

Fourth Sonata Mendelssohn 

Canzonctta Parker 

Slumber Song Parker 

Risoluto Parker 

Bass Aria from "Hora Novissima" Parker 

Serenade Gounod 

Canon in B Minor Schumann 

Harmonics du Soir Karg-Elert 

Chromatic Fantasie Thielc 



CENTRAL NEW YORK CHAPTER 

The April meeting of the Chapter was held at 
Grace Church. Utica, on Wednesday, April 7. All 
the officers for the past year were re-elected. They 
are: 

Dean DeWitt Coutts Garretson, Utica. 

Sub-Dean Harry S. Mason, Syracuse. 

Secretary Earl Buell Collins, Syracuse. 

Treasurer C. H. H. Sippel, Utica. 

Registrar Gerald F. Stewart, Watcrtown. 

The programme for the coming year was dis- 
cussed. Undoubtedly more meetings wil be held in 
Syracuse and one' in Little Falls this next year. 

Concerto No. 1 in D Minor Handel 

Miss Wilhelmina Woolworth, Watertown 

Adagio from 6th Symphony WMdor 

Toccata from 5th Symphony Widor 

Mrs. Reba B. Maltby, Little Falls 

Meditation Cole 

Miss Elsie L. Gschwind, Utica 

St. Anne's Fugue Bach 

Largo from New World Symphony Dvorak 

Dewitt C. Garretson, Utica 



NORTH CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 

Dean John Haraden Pratt. 

Sub Dean Otto Flcissner. 

Secretary Edgar L. Reinhold. 

Treasurer Samuel D. Mayer. 

Auditor .Alfred C. Chaplin-Bayley, A.A.G.O. 

Executive Committee 
Warren D. Allen J. C. Aylwin Miss Bessie H. Beatty 



SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 

Dean P. Shaul Hallett, F.A.G.O. 

Sub Dean Jaroslaw de Zielinski. 

Secretary and Treas...\V. C. V'ernon Howell, A.A.G.O. 

Librarian H. R. T-homas. 

Chaplain Rev. C. T. Murphy, Jr., AA.G.O. 

Executive Committee 
W. F. Skeele Ernest Douglas, F.A.G.O. Dr. R. B. Mixsell 
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CENTRAL NEW YORK CHAPTER 

Dean Dc Witt Coutts Garretson, A.A.G.O. 

Sub Dean Harry S. Mason, Mus. Bac. 

Secretary Earl B. Collins. 

Treasurer C. H. H. Sippcl. F.R.C.O.. F.A.G.O. 

Registrar Gerald F. Stewart, 

Mr. John A. Bettin, of the Southern California 
Chapter, and Frank C. F. Haenle, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter, were reinstated as active members of 
the Guild. 



ILLINOIS CHAPTER 

A public service under the auspices of the Chap- 
ter, assisted by the American Guild of Violinists, was 
held at St. Peter's Church, Chicago, on April 20, 
under the direction of Herbert E. Hyde. The pro- 
gram contained the following items: 

String Quartette, Op. 15 Dohnayi 

University String Quartette 

Harold Knapp, Ist Violin Alfred Wathall. Viola 

Chas. Elander, 2nd Violin Day Williams. Cello 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in G Cruickshank 

Organ — 

En Rateau Debussy 

Lullaby Demare 

Fantasie Symphonique Cole 

John Doane, Jr. 

Anthem — O Come, Let Us Sing Maunder 

Concerto for two Violins Bach 

Misses Wally Heymar and Mabel Woodworth. 

A special service for the Chapter was held at St. 
Paul's Church, Chicago, on April 25, under the di- 
rection of John Allen Richardson, with the follow- 
ing programme: 

Prelude — Fugue in F. Minor Handel 

Romanae Sebeliua 

Mason Slade 

Magnificat C Villiers Sunford 

Organ — Meditation Savrnwa 

Fugue, Op. 25 Guilmant 

Adagio from A Minor Sonata Andrews 

Mrs. George Nelson Holt 

0£Fertory — Christ is Arisen Fehrmann 

Organ— ^"Hanover Variations" Handel 

Mr. Allen W. Bogen 



MISSOURI CHAPTER 

At the March meeting, which had the largest at- 
tendance of the season, Mr. Henry M. Blossom, who 
has been choirmaster of one of the local churches for 
over fifty years, was guest of the Chapter, and in an 
address related some very interesting incidents of 
his many years of musical activity. 

An organ recital under the auspices of the Chapter 
was given recently bv Miss Lola Dorothy England 
at the Church of the Messiah, assisted by Miss 
Esther Peabody, contralto, and Mr. Clyde McNay, 
baritone. Another recital under the Chapter's aus- 

fices was by Miss Ida Missildine, assisted by Mr. 
larvey W. Ramsay, tenor, at the Presbyterian 
Church, Kirkwood, Mo. 



GUILD RECITALS 

The following recitals were given under the aus- 
pices of the Headquarters of the American Guild of 
Organists in New York during the season of 1914-15. 
These comprise the eighth series. The programmes, 
it will be noted, are of unusual interest, a number 
of the more uncommonly used compositions for 
organ being included. 

Beginning with the recital given by the Warden, 
J. Warren Andrews, a number of soaal meetings of 
the Guild were held after the recital in the parish 
house of the church where the recital was given. 
Limcheon was served and good fellowship prevailed. 
It has been the idea of the committee to cultivate the 
sociability side of the Guild work. After the re- 
cital by Qifford Demarest, an interesting paper on 
Musical Tradition was read by R. Huntington Wood- 
man, and after the recital by Frank Wright the 
chairman of the examination committee, Warren R. 



Hedden, gave a talk on the examination require- 
ments. 

There was a good attendance at these social meet- 
ings, and it is the intention to foster them next 
season. 

Recital Committee Dr. William C Carl, Clarence 
Dickinson, S. Lewis Elmer, chairman. • 

J. WARREN ANDREWS, at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York. November 10, 1914. 
Sonata — Rheinbergcr. 
Berceuse in F — Gounod. 
Second Symphony — Widor. 
Passacaglia and Fugtie — Bach. 
Second Sonata — Buck. 
Song of Sorrow — Nevin. 
Concert Study — Yon, 
Dr. Wm. C. CARL, at the Old First Presbyterian Church. 
New York, November 16. 

Selected from works representing seven countries. 
Passacagl ia — Frescoboldi. 
Peace — -Lemare. 
Andante in B Major — Franck. 
Fugue in G Major — Bach. 
Allegro from the Sixth Symphony — ^Widor. 
wm O' The Wisp— Nevin. 
Andante Cantabile — ^Tschaikowsky. 
Variations de Concert — Bonnet. 
Marche de la Symphonie Ariane — Guilmant 
T. TERTIUS NOBLE, at St Thomas' Church. New York, 
November 23. 
Toccata and Fugue in F Minor — Noble. 
Choral Prelude — Karg-Elert. 
Marche Funebre — ^Tschaikowsky. 
Air and Variations — Rea. 
Lento — ^Jadassohn. 
Minuet and Trio— Calkin. 
Interlude in D — Harwood. 
Finale "Fugue" — Reubke. 
CLIFFORD DEMAREST, «t the Church of the Messiah. 
New York. N. Y., December 2. 
Sixth Svra phony (two movements) — Widor. 
Karcarolle in B Flat — ^Faulkcs, 
Fiigtte in E Flat (S^ Ano's^— Bach. 
Prayer and Cradle Sang — GuHmant. 
Piece Heraique — Franck. 
Sunset and Evening Belt* — Federlcin. 
Aria in D (MSJ— Dem*feat* 
MORITZ E. SCHWARZ. at Trinity Church, New York. 
December 9. 
Prelude and Fugue — Kinder. 
Melody in E— Faulkef. 
"Eventide" — Frysinger. 
Romance — McDuffee. 
A Carol — Schwarz. 
Ite Missa E^t — Lemmens. 
Tone Poem Finlandia — Sibelius. 
MARK ANDREWS, at St Luke's Church. New York. De- 
cember 14. 
Selections from th^ works of Richard Wagntr 
Prelude to Third Act — "Die Meistersinger." 
Maffic Fire Music— "Die Walkure." 
Prelude — "Lohengrin." 
Evening Star Song^**Tannhauser." 
Waldwebcn— "Siegfried." 
Good Friday Music — "Parsifal." 
Liebcstod— 'Triston and Isolde." 
Ride of the Valkyries-."Die Walkure." 
FRANK WRIGHT, at Grace Church. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
January 14. 
Sonata in D Minor^ Op. 80 — Merkel. 
Andante in D — Holhns. 
Reverie — Cowen. 

Prelude and Fugue in A Minor — Bach. 
Pastorale — Rheinber^r. 
Chromatique Fantasie — ^Theile. 
R. J. WINTERBOTTOM. at Trinity Church. New York, 
January 27. 
Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor — Bach. 
Harmonious Blacksmith — ^Handel. 
Choral Prelude — Brahms. 
Scherzo in G Minor — Bossi. 
Andantino con moto — Debussy. 
Harmonies du Soir — Kark-Elert. 
Finale from "Etudes Symphoniques*' — Schumann. 
Prof. S. A, BALDWIN, at the College of the City of New 
York, Feb. 10, 19 IS. 
Fantasia In F— West, 
I mpression-^Karg^Elert. 
Pas^iacaglia in C minor — Bach. 
Id^lle— ^uef. 

Will O* the Wisp— Nevin. 
NiSfhf, A Mrrliiation — Foote. 
Sonri^n, the '^J-ifh Ptialm— Reubke. 

T. SCOTT BUHRMAN, at Adams Memorial Church. New 
York, February 16. 
Fourth Sonata — Bach. 
Caprice in A — Kinder. 
Son^ of Toy — Frysinger. 
Parsifal. Vorspiel, Act III — Wagner. 
Chanson Matinale — Kramer. 
Javane — Johnsoik 
Siste Viator — Buhrman. 
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A. R. NORTON, at the Reformed Church on the Heights, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 23. 

Overture to Oratorio of Samson — HandeL 

M editation — Sturges. 

Humoreske — Dvorak. 

Adagio — Ries. 

Pcrpetuum Mobile — Ries. 

Sonata (Symphony), D Minor — Guilmant.. 

Echoes — Brewer. 

Barcarolle (Tales of Hoffman)— Offenbach. 

Spring Song—Macfarlane. 

Liebeslied— Kreisler. 

In Elizabethan Da^s — Kramer. 

Festival March — Footc. 

KATE ELIZABETH FOX. at St. Luke's Church. New 
York, February 25. 

Fuijue m E Flat Major, "St. AnnV— Bach. 

Spring Song — Hollins. 

Marche Funebre et Chant Seraphique — Guilmant 
Intermezzo — Callaerts. 

Finale from "Symphonic Pathetique" — ^Tschaikowsky. 
Cantique d'Amour—Strang. 
Toccata from "Fifth Symphonic" — Widor. 
Evensong — ^J ohnson 

Theme and Variations in A Flat — Thiele. 
CLARENCE DICKINSON, at St. Luke's Church. New 
York. March 16. 
Passacagli a — Frescobaldi. 
Prelude — Clerambault. 
•*Solo di Flauto"— Capocci. 

Andante from "Symphonic Pathetique" — Tschaikowsky. 
St Francis of Assisi preaching to the Birds — Liszt. 
Fantasia and Fugue — Bach. 
Andante Tristamente — Krocger. 
Angelus — Massenet 
Toccata — Lc Froid dc Mereaux. 
March in D — Schubert. 
W. C. GALE, at the Broadway Tabernacle. New York, 
March 22. 
Festival Prelude in F— Dethier. 
Prayer in G Flat — Lemaigre. 
C^ipriccio in F — Lemaiffre. 
Sonata in A Minor, 2d Movement — Borowski. 
Toccata from Fifth Symphony — Widor. 
To a Wild Rose— MacDowell. 
Prelude to "La Demoiselle Elue" — Debussy. 
Tone Poem — "Finlandia" — Sibelius. 
F. SCHLEIDER, at the Collegiate Church of St Nicholas, 
New York, March 30. 
Vorspiel, "Tristan and Isolde" — Wagner. 
Prelude and Fugue. E Minor — Bach. 
Sonata No. 1 — Seeker. 
Clair de Lune — Bonnet. 
Chant de Printemps — Bonnet 



CMrcb notes 

Elgar's The Light of Life was presented by the 
choir of Grace Church, Utica, N. Y., April 11, under 
the direction of D. C. Garretson, O. and C. 

Brahms' Requiem was presented by the choir of 
Westminster Church, Minneapolis, Minn., March 28, 
under the direction of Mr. Qement Campbell. 

Dvorak's At the Foot of the Cross was rendered 
by the choir of St. Thomas's Church, Toronto, Can., 
March 29, under the direction of R. Tattersall. 

On April 2 the choir of St. Andrew's Parish, Fort 
Worth, Tex., rendered The Seven Last Words, by 
Dubois, under the direction of C. A. Marshall, O, 
and C. 

The choir of St. James' Church. Ingersoll, Ont, 
Can., presented Stainer's Crucifixion April 2, under 
the direction of F. T. Egener, O. and C. Gaul's 
Ruth will be given by the choir in the fall. 

The following works were presented recently by 
the choir of Trinity Church, Toledo, Ohio, under 
the direction of H. F. Sprague, O. and C: The Di- 
vine Birth, Ward ; Gallia, Gounod ; Hear My Prater, 
Mendelssohn; The Passion, Gaul; The Seven Last 
Words, Dubois; Messe Solennelle, Gounod; Death 
and Life. Shelley. 

The following were presented recently by the 
choir of St. Paul's Cathedral, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
under the direction of K. O. Staps, O. and C. : God, 
Thou Art Great, Spohr ; The Last Judgment, Spohr ; 
Gallia, Gounod; Redemption (entire work), Gounod; 
Hear My Prayer, Mendelssohn ; Crucifixion, Stainer ; 
Olivet to Calvary, Maunder; Penitence, Pardon and 
Peace, Maunder. 



The service lists for April at St. Paul's Church, 
Baltimore, Md., A. R. Willard. O. and C, included. 
O Saviour of the World, Goss ; Christ Our Passover, 
Hodges ; Communion in Eb, Eyre ; I Know That My 
Redeemer, Handel ; Christ is Risen, Maunder ; Even- 
ing in Ab, Mann; As It Began to Dawn, Martin; 
The Lord is My Shepherd, Smart; Easter Song, 
Fehrmann; Blessed be the God, Wesley; Evening 
in Bb, Stainer. 

The following works will be presented during 
May by the choir of St. Bartholomew's Church, New 
York, under the direction of A. S. Hyde, O. and C: 
May 2 — Cantata. The Resurrection, Stanford ; May 9 
— Excerpts from The Redemption, Gounod ; May 16— 
Motet, King All Glorious, Barnby ; May 23 — Excerpts 
from The Elijah, Mendelssohn; May 30 — Anthems, 
Hail, Gladdening Light, Martin ; and Cherubim Song, 
Rachmaninoff. 

A performance of Bach's St. Matthew's Passion is 
a very emphatic stamp of the powers of a choir, 
and it is not often attempted outside of the largest 
centres and rarely even there by boy choirs. It is 
interesting, therefore, to report its rendering at Nor- 
folk, Va., by the Christ Church Choir (men and 
boys), under the direction of J. J. Miller, the organ- 
ist and choirmaster, on March 31. That the 'per- 
formance was a very creditable one in every way is 
additional evidence that the limit of the capacity 
of a well-trained boy choir is little if any short of 
that of any mixed choir. 



Uacancfei ana Jlppointneiiti 

Mr. Richard Tattersall has resigned his position at 
St. Thomas' Church, Toronto, Can., and has ac- 
cepted the position of organist and choirmaster of 
Old St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, Toronto. Can. 

Arthur B. Jennings has resigned his position at 
the First Presbyterian Church, York, Pa., to accept a 
position at the Independent Presbyterian Church, 
Savannah, Ga. 

SHggestea Service £i$t for July, ms 

Fifth Sunday after Trinity. July 4 

Jubihu" }-A E.lV.Naylor 

Benedictus — Chant 

Introit, The Lord is Great Best 

Offertory, Come unto Me Couldrey 

Communion Service in D Naylor 

NuT'SiUis !-G Naylor 

Anthem, These are They Gaul 

Offertory, O Come Before His Presence... .MarHn 

Sixth Sunday after Trinity. July 11 

Te Deum in C Ronald Grant 

Benedictus ) rT,^«* 
Jubilate \ ^^"^ 

Introit, O Love the Lord Thayer 

Offertory, I Will Magnify Shaw 

Communion Service in D R, W. Dunham 

NuToiLttis }'"B'' ^•^•^''« 

Anthem, Hail, Gladdening Light Nohle 

Offertory, Let My Prayer Be Set ¥on\i...,Burdett 

Seventh Sunday after Trinity. July 18 
L\Sl?Ss}-A Money 

Jubilate — Chant 

Introit, O Praise God Blair 

Offertory. O God Our Refuge Oakeley 

Communion Service in Eb Federlein 

NuTDiUs }-A Money 

Anthem, Guide Me Blair 

Offertory, Sun of My Soul Dunstan 
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Eighth Sunday after Trinity. July 25 

Te Deum in A Schwarz 

Benedictus ) ru^^* 
Jubilate \ ^^^"^ 

Introit, God So Loved the World Kingston 

Offertory, I Will Go unto the Altar Gadsby 

Communion Service in E C. Learned 

NuTDiUis !-Eb C.R. Hodge 

Anthem, Hide Me under the Shadow West 

Offertory, Blessed are They Tours 



music PuMlsbea auriiid m East montb 

SACRED 

y^LCOCK, W. G.— Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in 

B flat. 15 cents. 
ALLEN, A. BEN.— A Patriotic Hymn ("When 

peace proclaims the end of Wa ). For use in time of 
War. 5 cents. 

BARLESS PSALTER CHANTS.— Edited by 
Walter Marshall and Seymour Pile. Paper cover, 
50 cents net; cloth, 75 cents. 

BRIDGE, Sir FREDERICK.— "Lord, Who dost 

lead us through the day." A Prayer. 5 cents. 
CLEAVER, T. A.— "Six Processional Hymns." 12 

cents. 
DEMAREST, C— "My Faithful Shepherd." 60 

cents. Sacred Song. 
FETHERSTON, Rev. SIR GEORGE RALPH.— 

"Abide with me, fast falls the eventide." Hymn and 
Tune. 8 cents. 

J-JALFORD, GEORGE.— Te Deum laudamus. in D. 
25 cents. 

"The Souls of the Righteous are in the hands of God." 

Anthem. 12 cents. 

HYMN OF THE THEOTOCOS, FROM THE 
LITURGY OF ST. CHRYSOSTOM.— Ser- 
bian Chant. Harmonized by A. Kistalski. Translated from 
the Slavonic by W. J. Birkbeck. 12 cents. 

HYMNS AND TUNES FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ANNIVERSARY SERVICES.— Set IV. 15 

cents. Words only, $2.50 per 100. 
JEFFERIES, H. HAMILTON.— "A Nation's 
•^ Prayer." Hymn for use in time of War. 5 cents. 
Words only. $1.25 per 100. 

KALINNIKOFF, V.— "Gloria and Only Begotten 
Son. Edited by C. W. Douglas. (No. 5 A Cappella 
series). 12 cents. 

tEEDS, F. — Benedicite, omnia Opera, in D. 8 cents. 
UCAS, R. H. — Benedicite, omnia Opera. 8 cents. 
JSJOVELLO, VINCENT.— "O God our Father, take 
our Cause." Hymn for the time of War. On Card. 
5 cents. Words only, $1,25 per 100. 

PICKMAN, F. R.— "And in that day." Anthem. 

(No. 1055, Novcllo's Octavo Anthem.) 12 cents. 
SALMON, H. J.— "Christ is our Corner-stone." 

Hvmn and Tune. 5 cents. 

"ilreat King of Nations." Hymn and Tune. 5 cents. 

"Lo! God is here!" Hymn and Tune. 5 cents. 

Seven Double Chants. S cents. 

"Sevenfold Amen." On Card. 5 cents. 

'*Te Deum laudamus." In Chant form. 6 cents. 

Vesper Hymn ("Lord, keep us safe this night"). On 

Card. 5 cents. 

SHORE, ROYLE.— "Kyrie Eleison," No. 2; and 
"Responses to the Commandments." Supplement to 
Missa Stabat Mater. 8 cents. 

STAINER, J.— "They that wait upon the Lord." 
(From the Anthem "O clap your Hands"). (No. 866, 
The Musical Times.) 5 cents. 

TfOWNEND, D. A.— "Fifteen Settings of the Re- 
sponses to the Commandments. 12 cents. 

TfYLER, G. H.— Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, in D. 
12 cents. 

\{^EST. JOHN E.— "Te Deum" from the Morning 
Service in C. (No. 386, The Church Music Review.) 

15 cents. 

"Bencdictuc" from the Morning Service in C. (No. 387, 

The Church Music Review.) 10 cents. 

\^OOLNER, H. C— "The Earth trembled" (Terra 

tremuit). Easter Offertorium. 12 cents. 



SECULAR 

RANTOCK, GRANVILLE.— "The Fire-Worship- 

pers." Words only. $3.75 per 100. 
FLETCHER,. PERCY E.— "Song of the Grey Seas." 

Choral Song for Mixed Voices and Orchestra. (No. 
1314, Novello's Part-Song Book.) 25 cents. 

J-JOLBROOKE, J.— Pierrot's Song and Duet. From 
"Pierrot and Pierrette." 75 cents. 

HUGHES, MARGARET A.— Physical Exercises, 

Dances, and Games in the Infant SchooL' The Music 
arranged by W. McNaught. $2.00 net. 

lAQUES-DALCROZE, E.— Six New Songs with 
Action, for the Very Little Ones, with Explanatory Text 
(Op. 58). $2.00. 

Ten Callisthenic Songs, with Explanatory Text (Op. 

603. $2.00. 

Ten Children's Scenes, with Explanatory Text (Op. 

54). $2.00. 

J\|ARTIN, GLADYS.— "Since last we met." Song 

for Medium Voice. 60 cents. 

PARTRIDGE, BARRS.— "Our Iron Walls." Pa- 
triotic Song. 75 cents. 
DOCKET SING-SONG BOOK FOR SOLDIERS, 
SAILORS, SCHOOLS. HOMES. Etc— Edited 

by W. G. McNaught. Vocal Parts in Old Notation and 
Tonic Sol-fa. 50 cents. 

ROBINS. A.— "When the sun sinks to rest." Song 
for Soprano or Tenor. 60 cents. 

SHARP, CECIL J.— Fifty Folk-Songs. Compiled 
at the request of the English Folk Dance Society. Words 
only. 12 cents. 

fUTHILL, B. C— "Volga Boat Song." Russian 
Folk Tune arr. for Four-Part Mixed Chorus. 10 cenU. 

\^EDDELL, GEORGE.— "Come 1" Patriotic Song. 

60 cents. 

\^ILLIAMS, C. LEE.— "Roll up, Gloucesters I" 

Song and Chorus. 5 cents. 

INSTRUMENTAL 

BACH, J. S.— Fugue in F major (from the Toccata 
and Fugue in F major). Edited by J. F. Bkidge and 
James Higcs. (No. 21, Bach*s Organ Works in separate 
numbers.) 50 cent*. 

GLADSTONE, J». E.— Second Sonata for Organ. 

$1.50. 

GRACE, HARVEY.— Rhapsody. For Organ. 75 

cents. 

HARTY, HAMILTON.— "Spring Fancies." Two 

Preludes for Harp Solo. $1.00 each. 



BOOKS 

BERTINI, H.— Thirty-one Selected Studies from 

Op. 100, Op. 29, and Op. 32. Edited by Frankliit 

Taylor. (Edition Novello. No. 14). $1.50. Also in Three 

Books. (Edition Novello, Nos. 14a. 14b, 14c.). SO cents each. 

GZERNY, C— Nineteen Selected Studies from Op. 
636. Edited by Franklin Taylor. (Edition NoveMo, 
No. 17.) 75 cents. 

GROVES. R. E.— "Some Hints on the Chanting of 
the Psalms. 35 cents. 

VAN DEN BORREN. C— The Sources of Key- 

board Music in Enfrland. Translated from the French 
by Tames Matthew. (Handbooks for Musicians. Edited 
by Ernest Newman.) $3.50 net. 

INSTRUMENTAL 

y^RCHER. J. STUART.— Romance with Variations. 
(Original Compositions for the Organ (New Series), No. 
37.) $i.oo. 

GRACE, HARVEY.— Epilogue. (No. 46. Recital 

Series of Original Compositions for the Organ.) Edited 
by Edwin H. Lemare. $1.00. 

HOLBROOKE, J.— Fantasie-Sonate for Violoncello 
and Pianoforte. (Op. 19.) $1.75. 

ROWLEY, ALEC— Festal Prelude. Original Com- 
positions for the Organ, New Series (No. 36). $1.00. 

SHORT PRELUDES FOR THE ORGAN.— Books 
4, 5, and 6. 50 cents each. 

\{^ILLIAMS, H. G.— Thirty-six Pedal Basses added 

to Ancient and Modern Hymn Tunes. 35 cents. 
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CHE late Baron de Reuter for years be- 
fore his death in tragic circumstances 
had lived the life of a recluse as far as 
society is concerned. It is said that his love 
for music was sincere and undoubted. "He 
had a most exact knowledge of all musical 
works of importance from Palestrina to 
Offenbach and Gilbert and Sullivan, but he 
would go neither to concerts nor to the 
opera," He would say that he found as much 
pleasure in reading the score at home as in 
hearing the music. If we are not mistaken, 
Mr. Arthur Whiting some years ago made 
the statement that music might be enjoyed 
as much or even more by reading a score as 
by hearing it played. We have known good 
musicians — and Mr. Whiting is an excellent 



musician — who, although not always "profes- 
sionals," have read a symphony or an opera 
as Jones read a novel or Brown a magazine. 
The reading does not disappoint the reader; 
the performance often vexes the hearer. Al- 
though the conductor may be able and elo- 
quent, his interpretation may vex this one or 
that one by some unexpected choice of tempo, 
by some too deliberately planned nuance, by 
some sudden display of individual feeling that, 
according to the hearer, is not in sympathy 
with the emotional intention of the composer. 
A score can be put down at any time. If the 
performance of a symphony is boresome, the 
hearer is obliged to stay until a movement at 
least is finished. Nor is a well-bred person 
in irreproachable evening dress and pleasingly 
combed hair expected to leave an opera house 
until the completion of an act, although he 
may suffer torture until the curtain falls. 



^5^^ HE music critic of the Pall Mall Ga- 
ll 2ette has written a rhapsody on Mme. 
^^^ Armene Ter-Ohanian, a Persian dancer 
in London. We are informed that she has 
"fired the imagination of numberless painters, 
sculptors, and writers." She has trained her- 
self to the spontaneous expression of poetical 
ideas. Her art is lyrical, "Each successive 
silhouette of the dancer, considered individu- 
ally, is a rhythmic conception." And so on, 
and so on. Her dances are "glimpses into the 
heart of a maiden of that ancient race that has 
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lost well nigh everything save only its imper- 
ishable dignity. They bring visions of that 
sun-lit country which knows no twilight, be- 
cause, as Mme. Ohanian puts it, 'the sky is too 
impatient to hesitate before the ardent embrace 
of night/ They tell of Persian women, 'whose 
souls remain, even in sin, the souls of chil- 
dren.' Cameos of love imposed and of loves 
forbidden. And, above all, dreams." 



.-^/^%^HEN "Lakme" was produced at 
III the London Opera House early in 
^"^^^ June by the Franco-Russian Com- 
pany, Mme. Armene impersonated a Bayadere 
of the Brahman temple and danced to the ac- 
companiment of her native musicians. This 
company is careful in production. For the 
staging of "Lakme" the assistance of Pro- 
fessor Inayat Khan, a Sufi, was obtained, and 
he was held "responsible for the local color." 
The management is perhaps influenced in its 
zeal by the fact that its undertaking was 
"blessed by the Russian clergy in the tradi- 
tional manner." Let us hope that at the close 
of the season the undertaking will not be 
cursed by the London public in the traditional 
English manner. As for Mme. or Mile. 
Armene, wx would gladly welcome her to 
New York. Yet it w^ould be a shock to see 
this exotic and lyrical dancer in a vaudeville 
show. Perhaps she may be persuaded to ap- 
pear at the Metropolitan. Perhaps this opera 
house will be opened next season with prayer. 



y/^ERTAIN English writers, who are ap- 
(1 parently tired of discussing the ques- 
^^^ tion "What is the matter with British 
music ?" have dug up remarks about the Eng- 
lish by Wagner and Brahms. It appears that 
Wagner, in his letters of many years ago, de- 
scribed London as an "unfriendly, filthy 
town." "I cannot conceive anything more re- 
pulsive than the genuine English type. 
Throughout it is the type of a sheep." That 
is to say, he knows where to find his food in 
the meadow, but to believe Wagner, the beauty 
of the meadow and the blue sky does not 
exist for him. And in another letter Wagner 
wrote that you have only to know an English 
soul in order to see what a wretched creature 
of God he is. He is utterly unable to grasp 
pure art. Give him something pretty and in- 
different and he is as pleased as Punch. 



Does it follow, because Wagner was often 
splenetic and rash, that his music should not 
now be played in any town of Great Britain? 
What have Englishmen not written about their 
fellow-countrymen! What have they not 
written about the miserable wretches, men and 
women, doomed to dwelling in less favored 
lands ! 



3T IS known that Brahms never visited 
England, and it is said that the reason 
was partly because of his "horror of 
dress clothes and all that those garments 
imply." For Brahms was never a "dressy" 
person. In this he resembled Cesar Franck. 
The trousers of the two of them were usually 
at half-mast, if we are to believe their ador- 
ing friends or pupils, although M. Vincent 
dTndy does not dwell on this point in the life 
of his master. But Sir Charles Stanford re- 
calls a remark made by Brahms to "an inti- 
mate friend of his and mine not long before 
his death." Pointing to England and to Rus- 
sia, Brahms said of the one, "something will 
come of that country," and of the other, 
"there is a great movement." For this 
Brahms is treated more respectfully than 
Wagner by certain English writers ; yet there 
is the condescension on the part of foreigners 
that was treated amusingly by James Russell 
Lowell many years ago. 



CHERE was an instance of this foreign 
condescension in our country toward 
the end of the season. We were talk- 
ing with the imported conductor, made in 
Germany, of a prominent Western orchestra. 
He was mightily pleased with his position. He 
said in substance: "You know, in Germany 
music has long been an established thing. The 
work is completed. Here in your country my 
mission is educational; there is the building- 
up, the formation and development of musical 
taste." There was no arguing with the man. 
He had learned nothing by looking at the pro- 
grammes of orchestral music from Boston to 
San Francisco, from New York to Minneap- 
olis; by listening to the best orchestras, and 
the Flonzaleys and the Kneisels. He himself 
said later in conversation that French music 
was not worth playing. "Yes, there's Berlioz ; 
but the music of Berlioz is really German." 
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®THERS besides the Pirates of Pen- 
zance and Mr. G. K. Chesterton de- 
light in paradoxes. Mr. Edwin 
Evans, of the Pall Mall Gazette — is he the 
father or the son? — proposes a new one in 
music, that is at the same time sound criti- 
cism. Some one played Ravel's "J^^x 
d'eaux" in London. The critic remarked 
that the more aqueous the music, the drier 
the performance should be. Thus, in por- 
traying a cascade in music, there should be 
the '*jeu perle." We do not remember to 
have met with this remark before. Here is 
an instance of true and illuminative criti- 
cism. Nor did Mr. Evans wait twenty-four 
hours before delivering it. The Pall Mall 
Gazette is an evening newspaper, but, ten to 
one, the critic wrote the review on the night 
before — the performance, not the concert. 



Rachel that Mme. Judith said: "She is a 
Jew ; I am a Jewess," and Rachel's brother 
always had both eyes on the box-office. 



CHE new patriotic song "La Fran^aise," 
words by Miguel Zamacois, music by 
Camille Saint-Saens, first sung by 
M. Henri Albers at the Opera-Comique, Paris, 
was applauded to the skies. Some went so far 
as to say that it will drive out the Marseillaise 
and become the National Anthem. We doubt 
it, at the risk of offending M. Saint-Saens, 
who is now in this country and apparently in 
a highly irascible state of mind. The 
Marseillaise not only has sacred associations, 
a long and glorious history behind it ; the tune 
itself is singularly inspiring. When it is 
played or sung outside of France, it is usually 
taken at too slow a pace. The late Alexandre 
Guilmant often spoke of this. 

We have not seen the verses of M. 
Zamacois. Those of the Marseillaise, when 
declaimed, have aroused Frenchmen to wild 
enthusiasm. In 1848 Rachel recited the poem 
in Paris and throughout the provinces. 
M. Hector Fleischmann tells us that then the 
Revolution appeared with her, "living and 
triumphant, imprecatory and mournful, sound- 
ing the Jacobian quarry, the halloo of tryrants. 
Paler and whiter than ever, eyes blazing with 
the inward devouring flame that was already 
consuming her, wrapped in the waving folds 
of the flag. She was like the avenging Neme- 
sis arisen from the horizons of purple in the 
disorder of '93 and '94." Others have more 
than hinted that this declamation was chief- 
ly for commercial purposes; for it was of 



^\^ FELIX DUQUESNEL recently 
J I I wrote an interesting article about 
^^' ^^ Rachel and the Marseillaise which 
was sung in all the theatres of Paris after the 
Revolution of '48. At the Gjrmnase, it was 
sung by the actor Brindeau in the costume of 
a National Guard, holding in one hand the tri- 
color and with the other brandishing the saber 
of the citizen-soldier. One night Rachel heard 
him and saw there was something to be done 
with the song. She told her colleague Lock- 
roy that she was possessed with the idea of 
singing it on the stage of the Comedie 
Fran^aise. She admitted that she could not 
sing, but she had found a way to declaim it, 
"en melopee," while the orchestra played the 
air softly to sustain her voice, which would 
follow the rhythm. She tried it in private 
with piano accompaniment at her home. 
Among the hearers were Arsene Houssaye and 
Alfred de Musset. She came forward in a 
tunic of white wool, Grecian coiffure, with 
bands of red wool in her hair. In her left 
hand she held the tricolor. The effect was 
overwhelming. Then Rachel put her hands 
on her hips and said : "Well, my little Lock- 
roy, are you now convinced? You see, one 
can sing the Marseillaise without knowing how 
to sing." 



-^/^^ME. EDVINA, singing in London, is 
^11 almost always obliged "by request" 
^ ■ ^ to put the air "Depuis le jour" from 
"Louise" on her programme. The Daily Tele- 
graph speaks of this air "being associated with 
her." And so when Miss Maggie Cline ap- 
pears in vaudeville, the audience listens pa- 
tiently and politely to her songs of the day 
and then howls for "Throw Him Down Mc- 
Closkey." What singer, violinist, pianist does 
not often regret that he made the hit of his 
life in this or that song or piece, although he 
knows that in others he is more artistically 
effective? What composer does not regret 
that he is known chiefly by a work of which 
he is secretly ashamed, a work perhaps of his 
youth, but one that caught the people's fancy ? 
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CHE production of a new one-act opera, 
"The Vow/' composed by Mr. Colin 
McAlpin, may arouse discussion con- 
cerning the ultimate fate of Jephthah's daugh- 
ter. In the opera, "as in the Bible narrative," 
the maiden is willing to be the price of her 
father's victory, and goes with him to the 
sacrificial altar. With delightful English 
squeamishness and from fear of the censor, 
the librettist has changed Jephthah to Jaaron. 
The daughter has a lover, one Caleb. But 
was Jephthah's daughter sacrificed on the 
altar? Some say that she doomed herself to 
celibacy, and thus her virginity was bewailed. 
The wonder is that the English librettist did 
not contrive a happy ending. Even Euripi- 
des in "Iphigenia Among the Taurians" 
thought it necessary to bring in a goddess at 
the end to save the heroine and her brother 
from the wrath of Thoas. 



w 



^HE Mysticism of Music," by the late 
R. Heber Newton, is based upon two 
"lecture-sermons" delivered twenty- 
four years ago, but the book was prepared 
for the press as late as the winter of 1914. 
The book is a curious, fantastical work, of a 
nature that does not appeal to us, and not 
merely because on page 29 the author speaks 
of Mendelssohn's "Songs Without Words" as 
an "exquisite collection." Amplifying at the 
beginning Wagner's comparison of music to 
Christianity and that true art is true religion, 
he insists that the modern world is not more 
distinctively the age of science than it is the 
age of music — music that reflects the theology 
of the mystics. Not that the formal religion 
of a musician can be told from his music. 
"What Protestant would know that Liszt was 
a Roman Catholic?" 

Is it too fanciful to say that the religious 
music of Liszt could not have been written by 
a Protestant? That Brahms' German Re- 
quiem is as distinctively Protestant and Ger- 
man as Verdi's Manzoni Requiem is eminently 
Roman Catholic and Italian, and this without 
consideration of the two texts? 



^/%rOR do we note with Newton "the in- 
7 i tellectual majesty which crowns the 
"^^ ^ heads of the great masters of music." 
He mentions Mozart, and speaks of intellec- 
tuality stamped on his face. If ever there was 



a composer who cared nothing for literature, 
art, philosophy, national, social, political prob- 
lems, his name was Mozart. His "ideas" 
were only musical ones, although he was fond 
of dancing and billiards. When the author 
talks of the inner, unseen world felt under 
the spell of music as the only real world, his 
remarks become rhapsodic, although he him- 
self says that he is not rhapsodizing or senti- 
mentalizing. "The musician becomes the fit 
theologian of our age, making us feel the real- 
ity of the Infinite and Eternal Spirit whom we 
name God, and hushing us in the awe of si- 
lence, though in the perfect peace of trust." 



-^^7^- EDWARD DICKINSON, pro- 
711 fessor of the history and criticism 
^^" ^ of music at Oberlin College, is a 
thoughtful writer, whose "Musi# in the His- 
tory of the Western Church" is valuable. He 
has written other books worthy of attention 
and that, no doubt, serve some purpose, but his 
latest volume, "Music and the Higher Educa- 
tion," we should put on a shelf of books that 
are not books — to quote Charles Lamb. This 
volume is scholarly, sound, improving ; but the 
subjects treated do not interest us. They 
should, but they do not. The prelude is en- 
titled "In a College Music"; the subjects after- 
ward discussed are the college and the fine 
arts, music in the college, and the preparation 
and method of teacher and critic. Mr. Dick- 
inson writes pleasantly, gracefully; his taste 
is catholic ; he is broadminded, appreciative of 
that which is good, whatever the school, what- 
ever the nationality — and yet for the life of 
us we cannot enjoy this book. The chatter of 
Gretry, now shrewd, now foolish, childish in 
its self -appreciation, or the letters of Reich- 
ardt from Paris, are to us more stimulating, 
perhaps because they are concerned with less 
weighty matters. Why is it that true lovers 
of music, when they write about it, so often 
make it a fearsome thing? Why should they 
take music so seriously, as seriously as they 
take themselves? 



CHE present music critic of the London 
Times is not convinced that because 
England is at war with Germany, 
therefore all English composers should be cod- 
dled, if only for patriotic reasons. A festival 
of British music in London led him to remark 
that the advance of technic in composition 
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should, if It means anything at all, result in 
greater concentration; the composer should 
be more certain and direct; "but in a great 
deal of what we have heard lately the tendency 
is the other way." He names certain composi- 
tions by Bantock, Wallace, Hamilton Harty; 
admits a considerable power and vitality, but 
declares they are cumbersiome and prolix. 
These composers seem "to find it difficult to 
get beyond the idea of scenic illustration in 
sound, and so their music is apt to do clumsily 
what words do better, instead of doing per- 
fectly what words cannot do at all." In the 
same article this critic says a fine thing of 
Delius, who is "unlike his British contem- 
poraries in this : his instrumental music never 
suggests any anxiety as to the impression it 
will produce." 



H' 



IGOLETTO" was performed in 
London last May and in English, 
whereupon the critic of the Daily 
Telegraph, commenting on the fact that the 
opera is not among those frequently per- 
formed nowadays in English, says: "But of 
its power still to appeal to a public of un- 
sophisticated musical tastes there can hardly 
be any doubt." Note the condescension in the 
use of the word "unsophisticated." Why is it 
that "Rigoletto" has never met with due ap- 
preciation in England? Is it because of 
Gilda's hiccupy air? But there are foolish 
or dull airs in operas that the English unani- 
mously call great. We will cheerfully admit 
that the choruses in the first three acts are 
stupid, dramatically absurd ; but in the fourth 
act, a veritable masterpiece, the chorus is used 
ingeniously in a manner far ahead of the year 
in which the opera was produced. It is not 
too much to say that in "Rigoletto" the com- 
poser was eminently successful in the musical 
portraiture of character. The Duke, Rigoletto, 
yes, Gilda, with the possible exception of her 
too celebrated aria, reveal their characters in 
music. And what is to be said of Sparafucile 
and his sister? They are among the most 
striking figures in the great gallery of operatic 
portraiture. Not by reason of the words put 
in their mouths, not by reason of the stage 
business assigned to them, but by the music. 
There are few finer things in opera, and we 
include the music dramas of Wagner, than 
the first meeting of Rigoletto and Sparafucile. 
There are few finer dramatic scenes than the 



Jester's soliloquy before he enters his dwell- 
ing, returning from the court. It is not neces- 
sary to speak of the marvelous quartet, which 
as a melodically dramatic expression of 
strongly contrasted emotions surpasses all 
other ensembles framed for a like purpose. 



SIR FREDERIC COWEN is the au- 
thor of a little book, "Music as She Is 
Wrote," being a "Glossary of Musical 
Terms (very much) Up-to-date." Published 
in London by Mills and Boon, it is sold at 
a shilling, and is, therefore, within reach of 
the humblest. Many of the jokes are too obvi- 
ous. Here are a few that may pass : 

Con Grazia — The manner in which a 
prima donna smiles and curtseys when she 
is presented with a bouquet she has herself 
paid for. 

Interval — The most enjoyable part of any 
musical entertainment. 

Lyric — Verses sent in batches to a com- 
poser by an unknown poet without a stamped 
envelope for their return. 

Accent — A thing used mostly by foreign 
conductors when trying to speak English to 
the orchestra. 

Artist — Any one of any nationality (except 
British) who plays, sings or composes. 



/^lii^HE music critic of the Pall Mall Gazette 
fl states in a few lines a profound truth. 
^"^ In May Lalo's symphony in G minor 
was performed in London for the first time. 
(It was produced at Paris in 1887.) The 
critic wrote: "A work that it would have 
been interesting to know when it first appeared 
— the year of the first jubilee — ^but not of suf- 
ficient inspiration to delay the process of be- 
coming dated. In the 'eighties and 'nineties 
we missed many works that we shall never 
enjoy adequately out of their turn." 

"Out of their turn." Yet some of these de- 
layed works may gain for the reason that the 
public has caught up with them. Take the 
case of Cesar Franck's chamber music, the 
two great piano pieces and the symphony; or 
songs by Moussorgsky and Hugo Wolf. As 
we have often said, the immediate acceptance 
of a serious or unusual work and its wide- 
spread popularity too often prove that the 
work was moribund at birth, soon to be de- 
cently interred, or kept alive by artificial 
means. 
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Sreat moaein Composers no. ii 

By Daniel Gregory Mason 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

NATIONALISM IN MUSIC 

N OUR Studies of Grieg and 
Dvorak* we have observed how 
the folk-music of remote countries 
long retains peculiarities of interval 
and of rhythm, obliterated in more sophisti- 
cated music; how these peculiarities in their 
quaintness and unfamiliarity bring a fresh de- 
light to jaded ears; and how exploiters of 
them have made artistic capital of this fact 
by cultivating, in many countries, the musical 
specialty known as nationalism. Sometimes, 
as notably in the case of Dvorak, the process 
has been unconscious and inevitable. In other 
cases, of which Grieg's is a striking example, 
nationaUsm has been adopted consciously and 
after reaching "years of discretion." In the 
latter instance its results have not been al- 
together happy; it has often tended to make 
artistic expression narrower, rather than 
broader, with the passing of years ; and Grieg 
is not the only composer whom, in the phrase 
of Mr. Frederick Niecks, it has "prevented 
from forming a style by imposing on him a 
manner." Such nationalism, like the patri- 
otism it reflects, may be a loyalty so narrow 
as to be in effect disloyal to wider, humaner 
ideals. And on the other hand eclecticism, 
however disastrous when adopted negatively, 
through cowardice or conventionality, may be, 
when espoused with vigor, conviction and en- 
thusiasm, a far safer and finer attitude of 
mind, and minister to an essentially higher 
type of art. 

These considerations may help us to under- 
stand why it is that, as representatives of a 
country so musically remote, peculiar, even 
semi-barbarous as Russia, a country whose 
folk-song has to an almost unrivaled degree 
the quaintness and freshness to European ears 
that reside in modal intervals and uneven 
rhythms, such nationalists as Moussorgsky 
and Balakirev are still accepted only by stu- 
dents and specialists, while the Russian whose 
music is loved all over the world is Tschaikow- 
sky, the "eclectic." Here is a paradox worth 
investigating. 

THE "new RUSSIAN" SCHOOL 

The nationalist contemporaries of Tschai- 
♦New Music Review, March and April, 191 5. 



kowsky formed a brilliant group, organized 
under the name of the "New Russian" School, 
of which Mily Balakirev (bom 1836) was the 
"guide, philosopher and friend." In spite of 
their artistic differences, it may be noted that 
Tschaikowsky was on terms of cordial per- 
sonal friendship with Balakirev, as well as 
with some of his disciples. These were Nico- 
las Rimsky-Korsakoff (1844-1908), composer 
of the delightful Scheherezade suite and of 
many operas; Modeste Petrovich Moussorg- 
sky (1839-1886), the undisciplined genius 
who wrote the extraordinarily powerful opera, 
Boris Godounoff ; Alexander Borodine (1834- 
1887), chemist, inventor, philanthropist, as 
well as composer of one of the finest of mod- 
ern symphonies, unduly neglected ; and Cesar 
Cui (1835-..) I military engineer and critic. 
Cui has formulated the tenets of the "New 
School," so far as concerns operatic compo- 
sition, in which all Russian composers, includ- 
ing Tschaikowsky, have been especially inter- 
ested, as follows : 

"i. Commonplaces are as unbearable in the 
opera as in symphonic music. 

"2. The music must follow the dramatic sit- 
uation, step by step, whence greater liberty and 
diversity of forms. 

"3. The book must be, as far as possible, 
a literary and poetic work, and must not be 
disfigured by the music. On the contrary, the 
music, closely bound to the text, constituting 
with it a unity, must draw from it a new and 
double force of expression, this exacting sup- 
ple and irreproachable declamation. 

"4. The character of the personages must 
be brought forth in strong relief." 

To these explicit principles may be added 
the use of Russian folk-song, either in literal 
quotation or in modified use of idiom, which 
is a fundamental practice with these com- 
posers. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY AND THE NEW SCHOOL 

As the first point, about commonplaces, is 
little more than a truism, except in so far as 
it may have some implicit meaning not re- 
vealed with sufficient clearness for discussion, 
we may dismiss it with the remark that 
Tschaikowsky is not so afraid of common- 
places as are his fellow-countrymen of the 
New School. Indeed, he no more fears them 
or goes out of his way to avoid them than does 
Schubert, Haydn, Handel, or even his idol, 
Mozart. He is no musical precieux. His at- 
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titude toward style is not that of Pater or 
Wilde, but that of Dickens, Thackeray or 
Fielding. Like other great men, he can be dis- 
tressingly banal. 

Th« second, third and fourth points, insist- 
ing, as they do, on objective expression, sub- 
servience of music to text, and minute char- 
acterization, proceed obviously from the 
Berlioz-Liszt tradition, with its emphasis al- 
ways on the dramatic and the pictorial, and 
do violence at every step to the temperament 
of Tschaikowsky, who was as subjective a mu- 
sician as ever lived. Tschaikowsky wrote 
music to voice his own feelings, simply, often 
naively, sometimes almost hysterically, and 
had neither the patience nor the emotional de- 
tachment requisite to "follow the dramatic sit- 
uation, step by step." For sincerity, direct- 
ness, unsophistication in expression, he be- 
longs with Schubert and Dvorak ; he has both 
the strength and the weakness of that type. 

The same limitations, the obverse of glori- 
ous musical qualities, show in his inability to 
characterize minutely and in detail. Mrs. 
Newmarch, in her interesting criticism of his 
most popular opera, Eugene Oniegin, points 
out that "the characters in the story offer sev- 
eral strongly marked contrasts, of which 
Tschaikowsky has not availed himself in his 
musical presentment of them." She attributes 
the great success of the work chiefly to the 
fact that "Tschaikowsky has attuned himself 
without difficulty to the subjective and senti- 
mental mood of the poet, which was so often 
his most characteristic temper of mind." And 
she sums up by quoting Berezovsky to the 
effect that this opera "is like a woman with 
many faults of heart and character, but whom 
we love for her beauty in spite of them all." 

But it is in his treatment of his texts and 
in his generally skeptical attitude toward the 
dogma of subservience of music to text that 
he gives most convincing evidence of what 
music means to h^m — subjective expression 
rather than illustration. His best songs are 
those, like the celebrated "Nur wer die Sehn- 
sticht kennt" and the beautiful Invocation to 
Sleep, in which he makes no eflFort after a 
meticulous appropriateness of each note to 
each syllable, but writes a broad melody, 
steeped in the sentiment of melancholy, wist- 
ful or passionate, which was his natural mood. 
Like Schubert, he was far from conscientious 
about declamation, far from fastidious in the 
choice of texts; even Schubert would have 



been scandalized by his interpolations in the 
finest texts of such convenient exclamations as 
"Good Heavens!" "Alas!" "Woe is me I" 
M. Cui wittily remarks that "the union of the 
two arts [poetry and music] appeared to 
Tschaikowsky in the light of a mesalliance for 
the one he represented." 

His attitude toward recitative, as it is re- 
vealed in his criticism of Dargomij sky's The 
Stone Guest, is characteristic. "His strength 
lay," says Tschaikowsky, "exclusively in his 
wonderful realism and in his eminently vocal 
recitative. . . . The composer recognized the 
dominant quality of his gift; but this . . . 
led him to the strange notion of composing an 
opera consisting entirely of recitative. . . . 
We know that recitative has no definite 
rhythm, no clearly defined melody or musical 
form — it is merely the cement which unites 
the various parts of a musical edifice. What 
an aberration of a daring mind! ... To 
write an opera without music — is not this the 
same as writing a drama without words or 
action ?" "Opera without music" — Tschai- 
kowsky tacitly assumes here, in obedience to 
his temperament, that "music" is lyric melody, 
that is, the expression of subjective emotion. 
We need not be surprised at his rejection of 
the dramatico-pictorial conception of music 
of the New School. Even one of its own 
members, Borodine, in many respects the most 
musical of them all, has made the confession : 
"I have always disagreed with a great num- 
ber of my friends concerning dramatic music. 
Recitative is not in my nature : I am attracted 
rather by melody. I am more and more in 
favor of complete and concrete forms. In 
opera, as in decorative art, details are not in 
place ; only great lines are needed." 

HIS ECLECTICISM 

This instinctive preference of subjective 
emotion and plastic beauty to characterization, 
innate in Tschaikowsky, as to some extent in 
Borodine, is the key which unlocks the often 
discussed mysteries of his attitude toward 
folk-music. The native music of Russia, de- 
spite the fascination it exercised over him as 
a Russian, was too strictly circumscribed, 
both in expression and in structural interest, 
to satisfy a heart and mind that were not only 
Russian, but human. That he was far from 
indifferent to it he has shown in such compo* 
sitions as the well-known Andante of his ea.rbj 
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but that he could not be confined within so 
narrow an idiom he showed by the entire 
trend of his later work, as well as by the wide 
eclecticism of his tastes as revealed in his 
critical writings. His loving appreciation of 
Mozart is shown in all that he says of him, 
and, better still, in his delightful "Mozartiana" 
orchestral suite. "The glamor and warmth 
of the South," Mrs. Newmarch tells us, "so 
forcibly expressed by Rossini's brilliant dra- 
matic power, exercised the strongest fascina- 
tion for . . . this northern composer." And 
so subjective a nature could not but be 
strongly sympathetic with the most innig of 
all composers, Schumann, by whom he was 
deeply influenced. Tschaikowsky, in short, 
was admirably free from that artistic egoism 
which leads a composer to shut himself up, 
so to speak, in a glass case, either personal 
or national, for fear his individuality may es- 
cape; he believed, rather, in a perfectly free 
assimilation of all contemporary influences; 
and few candid critics who will take the 
trouble to examine, for instance, his series of 
six symphonies, stretching from his youth to 
the very end of his life, will regret the grad- 
ual universalizing of his style which carried 
him from the Russianism of the second to the 
humanity of the "Pathetique." 

Yet, however "eclectic," in the best sense, 
a composer's style may become, it remains, of 
course, true that some of his most funda- 
mental qualities of temperament will always 
remain racial, or even national, and that con- 
sequently a study of the native music of his 
people may call our attention to basic elements 
in his more developed art which, without it, 
we should miss or undervalue. Such is the 
case with Tschaikowsky. For all his cosmo- 
politanism, he is at the core Slavonic. Let 
us see, then, what are the main peculiarities of 
the Russian folk-song. 

PECULIARITIES OF RUSSIAN FOLK-MUSIC 

First of all, it retains, like the Bohemian 
and the Norwegian, certain modal intervals 
which through the influence of harmony have 
died out in our modem scales, notably the flat- 
tened seventh scale-step ("leading-tone"), 
which destroys the sense of finality in the 
common cadence, and gives often the feeling 
rather of a half-close on the dominant. This 
gives a sense of inconclusiveness, of vacillat- 
ing indecision, which is strangely suggestive 



of that weakness of will which Turgenev's 
novels reveal as a basic Russian trait. The 
effect is well shown in the second and fourth 
phrases of the melody in Figure I, a, taken 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff's collection of one 
hundred Russian folk-songs. 



(a) 



Figure I. 
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Even more curious is the cadence of the 
first and third phrases — a fall from the fourth 
step of the scale to the keynote (4-1) of in- 
describable melancholy and charm. This ca- 
dence is perhaps the most Russian feature of 
Russian folk-music. We find it everywhere. 
Those who heard the Russian Balalaika Or- 
chestra play the Song of the Volga Boatman 
are not likely to forget the haunting sadness 
of its recurrence, as if the singer, imder some 
baleful spell, wandered endlessly in a circle 
of four notes (Figure I, b). Tschaikowsky 
bases the introduction of his second and most 
national symphony on an elegiac horn theme 
in which it is conspicuous (Figure I, c). It 
also appears, as we shall see in a moment, in 
the tune on which the Andante of his first 
string quartet is founded. 

The monotonous repetition of short phrases, 
exemplified in the Volga Boat Song, is like- 
wise found in most of the tunes, whether sad 
or gay, and gives to sadness a despair, and to 
joy a feverish fury, which are alike semi- 
barbarous. Mr. Granville Bantock, in his col- 
lection of One Hundred Folk-Songs from All 
Nations,* mentions not only this insistence on 

♦The Musicians* Library, Oliver Ditson G>mpany. 
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single melodic phrases, but the ingenuity by 
which its monotony is often rendered endura- 
ble, and even interesting, by varying the har- 
mony at each recurrence.* The student can 
hardly fail to note the analogy of certain 
highly characteristic passages in Tschaikow- 
sky, such as the endless iterations of a two- 
measure phrase over the pedal point D 
monotonously tapped on the kettle-drum in 
the slow movement of the Pathetique Sym- 
phony (small score, page 96; piano score, two 
hands, Pachulsky, page 34). 

Finally, the singular ease and fluency with 
which the composer treats the five-beat meas- 
ure in this movement may remind us that the 
Russian as well as the Bohemian mind shows 
a debonair irresponsibility in its dealings with 
measure that is probably a general Slavonic 
trait, and is certainly in marked contrast with 
the stricter accentual morality of the Teuton. 
Arensky's Studies in Forgotten Rhythms 
are only extreme instances of an interest in 
flexible metre that is normally strong in all 
Slavs, and has enabled them to contribute to 
modern technique an enrichment not easily 
exaggerated. 

Example for Analysis, No. i 
Andante cantabile, from the String Quar- 
tet in D, opus II. (Transcribed for piano 
by Ch. Klind worth.) 

The main theme, sixteen measures long, a 
folk-song brought to Tschaikowsky's atten- 
tion by the singing of a plasterer working on 
his house, figures as number 14 in Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's collection. Unlike the songs we 
have so far considered in being in major 
rather than in minor mode, it yet has the main 
Russian hall-marks: the 4-1 cadence in the 
first and third phrases ; the final close on the 
dominant, inconclusively; and the metric ir- 
regularity of the mixed measures of two and 
three beats, or, in Rimsky-Korsakoff's nota- 
tion, of four and five (see Figure II). Its 
treatment by Tschaikowsky, who was a skilled 
contrapuntist, consists largely, it will be seen, 
of attractive imitations of the opening figure. 
A second melody, in D-flat major, original 
and exceedingly graceful, is accompanied by 
one of those persistent rhythmic figures, en- 
trusted in this case to the 'cello, to which the 
composer is addicted. 

♦Examples will be found in the National Album 
of Russian Melodies in the Peters Edition, pp. 22 
and 24. 



Figure II. 




The main theme recurs, treated now pre- 
cisely as Rimsky-Korsakoflf treats it, at first 
in two-part counterpoint, later in expressive 
though rather severe harmony. Tschaikowsky 
was evidently familiar with his colleague's col- 
lection — or was the latter made after his quar- 
tet was written ? 

The secondary theme is sung once more (on 
the G-string) with a piquantly rhythmed ac- 
companiment, and a brief coda on the folk- 
motive ends this deservedly popular piece. 

LIFE AND CHARACTER 

Peter Ilyitch Tschaikowsky, bom April 25, 
1840, approached music, like so many other 
Russian composers, as an amateur, intending 
at first to make the law his profession. When 
he was twenty-one he wrote his sister that he 
was considering becoming a musician, but was 
doubtful whether he could succeed. "Per- 
haps idleness may take possession of me, and 
I may not persevere." The remark reflects a 
timidity, a lack of self-confidence that haunted 
him even to his latest years, as we see in the 
Life and Letters edited by his brother; as a 
matter of fact, he was a model of industry and 
system in all his work. From 1866 to 1877 
he was professor of harmony in the Moscow 
Conservatory; but teaching was always un- 
congenial to his. high-strung temperament, and 
after the nervous breakdown which followed 
his unhappy mattv^^^t \>^ca.TJ\R. vc^^^-^-jS^^ \si 
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hiiM. Fortunately, he was enabled by the 
munificence of Frau von Meek, the widow of 
a wealthy engineer, to devote himself entirely 
to composing from 1878 on. His fourth 
symphony, dedicated to her, was the first fruit 
of her generous and delicately bestowed 
patronage, and most of his finest works be- 
long to the fifteen years from this time to his 
death in 1893. 

The morbid hypersensitiveness of the 
nervous system from which Tschaikowsky 
suffered all his life, which made each mood 
as it came to him so vivid that he could see 
no other, and thus underlay his extreme sub- 
jectivism and his tendency to exaggerate, is 
what ultimately explains his strength and his 
weakness, both as a man and as an artist. He 
is emotional almost to hysteria; he deals in 
unrelated extremes; mediation, relation, bal- 
ance, and their artistic correlatives of re- 
straint and proportion, are not only unattain- 
able, but distasteful to him, as is shown by 
his unavailing efforts to like the music of 
Brahms. His lack of reticence, his habit of 
"wearing his heart on his sleeve," as Mrs. 
Newmarch puts it, "in a very graceful, and 
not too unmanly fashion," while it has won 
him great popularity, prevents him from at- 
taining the noble dignity of more reserved 
spirits, of Brahms, Beethoven, or Bach. In- 
deed, while his breadth of mind led him, as 
we have seen, to grow away from and beyond 
the letter of the Russian folk-music as he grew 
older, his emotions remained always a little 
barbaric, and Mr. Edward Dannreuther's 
characterization of his art, "Fiery exaltation 
on a basis of languid melancholy," is in es- 
sence as applicable to the Symphonie Pa- 
thetique, his most mature and personal work, 
as it is to his much more idiomatically Rus- 
sian second symphony, or even to the folk- 
music itself. 

The "fiery exaltation" shows not only in 
the truly barbaric noisiness of the Overture 
1812, but much more admirably in those 
long, relentless, cumulative climaxes with 
which he knows how to play on our nerves 
as a hypnotist plays on his subject. The 
march movement of the Pathetique is one of 
the most brilliant things in modem music, 
not only in orchestration, but in conception. 
But the basis of his art, as Mr. Dannreuther 
states, is not fiery exaltation, but the "languid 
melancholy," ever smouldering, out of which 
Jt leaps Rame-Yike when blown upon by pas- 



sion. That mpod of melancholy, however it 
may be qualified by others, we cannot but take 
to be the essential Tschaikowsky. Its evi-^ 
dences are found in his peculiar mannerisms 
and methods on almost every page. His 
songful, earnest, largely diatonic melody, in 
spite of its occasionally Italian suavity, ema- 
nates usually from a sincere and heartfelt sad- 
ness. His insistence on a reiterated rhythm 
is the insistence of the melancholic victim 
of a fixed idea. His wonderful use of 
low registers, as at the beginning and the 
end of the Pathetique, perhaps his most origi- 
nal contribution to the resources of expres- 
sion, is eloquent of sinister foreboding, of dull 
pain and despair. 

Example for Analysis, No. 2 

Finale of the Symphonie Pathetique. 
(Pachulsky's edition for two hands.) 

The poignancy of the main theme, a sim- 
ple diatonic melody, is greatly enhanced by 
the chromatic coloring given by the harmoni- 
zation. Note the rising sequence in measures 
5 ff, and the expressiveness of the inter- 
linked suspensions. On the repetition of the 
theme, this sequence descends (with striking 
alteration of expressive quality), and ends 
with an extraordinary descent of the bassoon 
into the lowest regions. 

Against a pulsating accompaniment of 
horns the first violins and violas now sing 
the tender and noble second theme, repeated 
several times with growing intensity and cul- 
minating in a turmoil of the full orchestra 
and a dramatic silence. Presently the first 
theme returns, at first simply, but soon, in the 
remarkable passage beginning at the top of 
page 70, made the subject of one of those 
irresistible slow climaxes already mentioned. 
Notice the steady, implacable rise of the trom- 
bones and bassoon up the scale from the middle 
of the page. This leads into the overpowering 
reentrance of the main theme over a pedal 
point of F-sharp, and commented upon by the 
savage stopped note of the horn, which no one 
who has heard the symphony can ever forget. 
With this outburst the music spends its pas- 
sion, and after solemn trombone harmonies 
(top of page 72) the second theme reenters in 
B minor, grievous and detached, as if com- 
menting on a tragedy already removed to an^ 
other world, and sinking lower and lower to 
the deepest register, pulsates more and more 
slowly and hesitantly until it falls to silence. 
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N REPLY to sundry communica- 
tions which we have received re- 
garding certain rubrics of the 
Prayer Book relating to choral 
details, we would say that in many parishes 
rubrics seem to be subservient to two influ- 
ences — the will of the rector, and custom. 

Some clergymen disregard rubrics through 
ignorance. Others ignore them purposely for 
the sake of what they call "elasticity." 
Others are punctilious in their observance 
of them. It is desirable for a choirmaster to 
be posted on all liturgical directions bearing 
upon choral matters — and, indeed, it is well 
for him to be a rubrician in general, if he 
would have a fair knowledge of the Book of 
Common Prayer. He should not depend too 
much upon his rector for information con- 
cerning his own specialty. A vast number of 
clergymen are utilitarian in their musical 
views. They claim that there is some excuse 
for this, as the "times are changing," and 
they are confronted with all sorts of modern 
problems of a very perplexing nature. 

The avoidance of long services is just now 
receiving well-merited attention, both here 
and in England. Anglican ecclesiastical jour- 
nals are full of articles bearing upon "re- 
vision" of the Prayer Book, with a view 
toward bringing the length of services within 
reasonable bounds. A choirmaster in the 
diocese of Pennsylvania recently, sent a let- 
ter to this department asking if there were 
any rubrical relief from the Psalms for 
the day other than that provided by the table 
of Selections. 

That this is a question of no small im- 
portance is abundantly proved by the present 
agitation over revision. 

Under existing regulations there are two 
ways of shortening the psalter at the chief 
services on Sunday. The Psalms for the day 
may be read at some previous service, thus 
providing for subsequent abbreviation. Or a 
regular Selection may be used. We could 
mention three large New York churches 



where the rubric regarding this point is set 
aside on the ground of "justifying circum- 
stances." All three churches verge upon the 
"low" (or should we say "broad"?) type. At 
Morning and Evening Prayer a single Psalm, 
of say fifteen verses, is sung. Or else two 
Psalms of eight or ten verses. We could men- 
tion other churches where such abbreviation 
follows the reading of the Psalms for the 
day at a previous service. 

A third method of abbreviation, which is 
entirely rubrical, consists in omitting the 
Gloria Patri after each Psalm, reserving it 
for use at the end of the whole portion or Se- 
lection from the Psalter. This, while in 
strict accordance with the express provision 
of the rubric, is not customary in the Episco- 
pal Church. On certain days this curtailment 
would be considerable in point of time. Sup- 
pose, for example, the Psalm for the twenty- 
seventh evening were to be thus rendered. 
The Gloria Patri would be omitted five times. 
This would represent an equivalent of one 
complete Psalm of ten verses. In addition, 
there would be the saving of the time usually 
lapsing between the last psalm-verse and the 
Gloria. 

That the rubric is never construed in this 
way here in America is somewhat singular. 
We would offer as the only explanation the 
fact that in the English Prayer Book the 
rubric contains the words "shall be" instead 
of "may be," and the Anglican custom has 
always obtained in the Episcopal Church. 

In connection with this we would add that 
the Gloria Patri is not obligatory at the end 
of the Morning and Evening Canticles, ac- 
cording to the American Prayer Book. Set- 
tings arranged from the music of the Greek 
Church, without music for the Gloria are 
therefore rubrical. 

We have had some further inquiries regard- 
ing the rubric pertaining to paraphrases. As 
we took up that matter at considerable length 
in a comparatively recent issue of the Review, 
we refer our correspondents to the file. 

I HE Rev. Dr. J. S. B. Hodges, rector 
emeritus of St. Paul's Church, 
Baltimore, died suddenly on Sat- 
urday evening, May i, at his home 
in that city. By his death the world of ec- 
clesiastical music has sustained a distinct loss. 
Among the musical priests of the Episcopal 
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Church he easily held first place throughout 
his long and useful life, and he was particu- 
larly distinguished as a most vigorous oppo- 
nent to the peculiar musical liberalism that 
has always assailed Anglican tradition in this 
country. He was one of the few men who 
fought hard for a Mission Hymnal of churchly 
character, and the fact that he lost the last 
musical battle of his life is not a comforting 
thought to church musicians, especially to 
those who are acquainted with the history of 
the present mission book. 

The Living Church gives the following ac- 
count of the career of this eminent clerg^'man : 




Rev. Dr. J. S. B. Hodges 

"Dr. Hodges had achieved great distinction 
in the ministry of the Church. Born in Bris- 
tol, England, in 1830, the son of a distinguished 
musician, he inherited his father's love for 
music and talent in the art, and was a pioneer 
in the introduction of the surpliced choir in 
this country and in providing proper music for 
boys to sing. 

"Coming to the United States in 1845, at 
the age of fifteen, he entered Columbia, from 
which he took the degrees of A.B. and A.M., 
and the General Theological Seminary, from 
which latter he was graduated in 1854, and 
was ordained deacon in the same year by 



Bishop Wainwright, and advanced to the 
priesthood a year later by Bishop Horatio Pot- 
ter. He began his ministry as assistant at 
Trinity Church, Pittsburgh. From 1856 until 
1859 h^ W21S an instructor at Nashotah Theo- 
logical Seminary, and after that was succes- 
sively rector of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, Chicago, and Grace Church, Newark, 
N. J., until 1870, when he entered upon his 
long rectorship of St. Paul's Church, Balti- 
more, where he became Avidely known through- 
out the Church. In 1906 he retired from the 
active exercise of his rectorship and was made 
rector emeritus of the parish. He was a mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee of the diocese 
of Maryland from 1885 till 1912, and was a 
deputy to ten General Conventions, beginning 
in 1865. He was the author of much Church 
music and edited several books of hymns. Dr. 
Hodges' advanced age has, in recent years, 
made it impossible for him to take the active 
part in Church work and thought that he had 
for many years, but he was respected as a 
counsellor to the last." 

We would add that Dr. Hodges' father was 
Edward Hodges, Mus. Doc, for many years 
organist and choirmaster of Trinity Church, 
N. Y. He was succeeded by Dr. Henry 
Stephen Cirtler, whose successor was Dr. 
Arthur H. Messiter. 

N THE evening of Monday, May 
10 a very impressive memorial ser- 
vice was held at St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, London, in commemoration of 
the death of the brave Canadians who fell in 
the five days of bitter fighting ia the vicinity 
of Ypres a short time ago. 

The music at St. Paul's on memorial occa- 
sions is always of the most exalted order, and 
always worth the studious attention of church 
musicians. Before the service began a vast 
throng filled the cathedral. We read in the 
Guardian: 

"The wounded were a touching sight, and 
a pathetic figure was presented by an officer, 
pale and wan, who limped in supported by a 
nurse. The flags of England and Canada were 
hung across the choir-stalls, while the scarlet 
tunics of the bandsmen of the Coldstream 
Guards, grouped before the screen rails, made 
a vivid splash of cotor. Before the service the 
band played, among other appropriate music, 
the singularly beautiful Adagio from Tschai- 
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kowsky's Symphonic Pathetique and Sulli- 
van's In Memoriam overture. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was present, his Grace 
wearing the LL.D. hood of the Toronto Uni- 
versity; the Dean of St. Paul's, the Arch- 
deacon of London, and Canons Newbolt, Al- 
exander and Simpson were also in attendance, 
together with several of the Prebendaries. 

"The service began with the hymn Brief life 
is here on portion, after which the Dean re- 
cited the opening sentences of the Burial Ser- 
vice. Psalms xxiiii., cxvi. and cxxx. were 
then sung, these being followed by the tender 
phrases of Spohr's Blest are the departed. 
From the choir steps the Dean read the Les- 
son — ^John xi. 11-28 — and the hymn The 
Saints of God! their conflict past was sung. 
Then followed some special prayers and a 
short Litany 'for those who fight,' *for those 
who suffer,' *for those who are gone forth to 
minister to the suffering' and 'for those who 
fall in the true faith of Thy Holy Name.' 
After the hymn Let Saints on earth in con- 
cert sing, the Bishop of London gave an ad- 
dress from Psalm xxi. 4 — 'He asked life of 
Thee, and Thou gavest it him, even length of 
days for ever and ever.' " 

jOME figures relative to the size of , 
the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine (i. e., when finished) were 
recently made public. They are 
somewhat "staggering" in their immensity, 
and will probably prove of interest to our read- 
ers—especially to those who have traveled 
abroad and who are familiar with the great 
churches of the old world. We are told by 
a reliable journal that while the area of St. 
Paul's, London, is 59,000 square feet, the New 
York cathedral will have an area of 99,000 
square feet, which is a much greater area also 
than that of St. Peter's, Rome. 

Financially it appears that the cathedral is 
in excellent condition. Not a dollar is owing. 
There is no mortgage or other debt on the 
property or maintenance account. The choir 
school has cost $166,000, and the seven chap- 
els $1,250,000. The Endowment Fund amounts 
to $686,545. The ground was purchased for 
$884,315, and to-day is worth more than four 
times as much. 

The progress and welfare of the cathedral 
will always be watched with interest by church 
musicians. It is, indeed, gratifying to all Epis- 





copalians to know that this city is now pro- 
vided with a church that is destined to become 
one of the greatest religious centers of the 
whole world. Ritually, musically, architec- 
turally and "generally," St. John's should be 
dear to the heart of every true Churchman. 

I HE Ven. Hudson Stuck, D.D., 
F.R.G.S., Archdeacon of the Yu- 
kon, contributed to the Churchman 
a while ago an article under the 
caption **A Giant's Strength." 

The archdeacon complains bitterly of two 
very loud things which torment missionaries 
when they leave their far-distant fields of 
labor and "tour" the civilized districts of the 
Church. The first offense consists of stained- 
glass windows, which give one a fit of the 
blues. He says : 

'*I know some churches the ministers of 
which would receive, I am sure, immediate 
pardon of their worst offenses from any kindly 
and discriminating person who should visit the 
scene of their labors and take into considera- 
tion the mitigating circumstance of the stained 
glass by which they were surrounded. There 
is a particular shade of vivid, demoniacal blue 
which, I think, is peculiarly calculated to drive 
any man into malice and uncharitableness, if 
not into heresy and schism, when viewed in 
considerable quantity for any long period. I 
can preach without discomfort and without 
consciousness of incongruity in a log-cabin, a 
barn, an igloo, or a dirty 'road-house,' but 
I do not believe I could long maintain my men- 
tal balance if I had to preach in the awful 
glare of some church windows I know of." 

The archdeacon thinks, however, that per- 
haps there has been an improvement of late 
in the decorative arts — ^the windows are be- 
coming more bearable — not as loud as for- 
merly. 

But the church organs ! ! 

If what the archdeacon says is true, the 
modern kist o' whistles played on the sum- 
mit of Mt. McKinley can be heard from San 
Diego to Halifax. Fortunately, all of the cal- 
liopes are not in the P. E. Church. Says the 
archdeacon : 

"On the Sunday before Christmas I found 
myself in New York without any preaching en- 
gagement at night. I think some one at the 
Missions House must have blundered. Prom- 
ising myself the unwonted pleasure of going to 
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church, I walked up Fifth Avenue to St. 
Thomas', only to find the church closed. The 
walk was not lost labor — thie pleasure of gaz- 
ing upon the most beautiful building in New 
York had often drawn my steps that way when 
it was out of my way. But I wanted to go to 
church, and presently found myself in a Pres- 
byterian church, not — well, certainly not a 
hundred miles off. The service was a carol 
service, and here also the organist was as com- 
pletely the lord and master of all the music 
as the czar is the autocrat of all the Russias. 
Occasionally a few vocal notes escaped his 
vigilance, but not for long. I recalled the story 
of the verger at Westminster, of whom the 
new dean enquired if people ever came there 
to say their private prayers. *I cotched one 
of 'em at it once, sir,' he replied. The organ 
was increased in the usual provoking way 
whenever the voices threatened to become 
plainly audible, and was reduced always a lit- 
tle behind the reduction of the singing. At 
last the progranmie reached Hark, the herald 
angels sing! and I promised myself the pleas- 
sure of hearing that stirring Christmas h)min. 
But I heard it only in spots, and in those spots 
only, I think, because the organist was not 
quite quick enough with his combinations. 
When the full volume of the well-trained 
choir poured forth, he poured forth organ ac- 
cordingly. When the people began to join in, 
he coupled the great to the swell. When they 
grew louder at each repetition of the refrain, 
he coupled up great and swell and choir and 
solo organs and everything else he had in his 
box of whistles and threw them all wide open. 
Even then I thought we might down him, for 
the people by this time were singing lustily and 
with a good courage. But the resources of 
civilization were not yet exhausted ; he had 
reserves hidden behind those gilded pipes I 
knew not of. In the last refrain, when the 
voices rose clear and jubilant above all the 
whistles in the kit, he pulled out a tuba 
mirabilis, or whatever the blatant, strident 
thing is called that boasts a wind-chest of its 
own with a pressure of thousands of pounds to 
the square inch, and was easily victorious and 
triumphant over everybody. 

"So the offense and the opprobrium of the 
tyranny of the organ are not confined to the 
Episcopal Church, and I suspect are as com- 
mon amongst the other religious bodies as 
amongst ourselves." 




IJHE "popularization" of church mu- 
sic through the adaptation of secu- 
lar tunes to sacred words has been 
much in evidence of late in some 
iNew lork churches — ^notably in the case of a 
prominent uptown chapel, where one would 
expect the strictest propriety in choral mat- 
ters. The temptation to tickle the ears of the 
multitude "by fair means or foul" seems to 
be irresistible on the part of certain clergymen, 
who apparently would rather break the laws 
of ecclesiastical decency than break their 
hearts over empty pews. It is not Gotham 
however, but Baltimore, Md., that has re- 
cently furnished what might be called the 
"sensation of the season" in the secularization 
of worship music. The Heidelberg stein song 
from the comic opera Prince of Pilsen is, in 
the opinion of organists, hardly the music that 
a minister should select for anthem use in the 

house of God, but the Rev. Dr. of 

the Oriole city has strong personal views on 
musical subjects, and has a sort of private 
Motti Propria of his own. He is not an ad- 
mirer of the Palestrina school, and when he 
recently ordered the famous beer song to be 
sung by his choir, and encountered a protest 

from his organist, Mr. , he promptly cut 

off that gentleman's official head and told him 
to find a more congenial musical climate. Ac- 
cording to the Baltimore papers, the Rev. Dr. 

sees no reason why the Prince of Pilsen 

music is not spiritually nourishing, and con- 
ducive to the religious life. He says : 

"The only real function of going to church 
is to worship. I consider it my duty to stimu- 
late people to do good, to call them to wor- 
ship and to present such music as will make 
them want to be good. 

"Most musicians believe it their mission to 
educate and refine the musical taste of their 
audience in church and elsewhere. Now, I 
take the diametrical opposite view in regard 
to church music. They have no more call to 
educate the musical tastes of the members of 
the congregation than I have to educate their 
tastes in fine arts or porcelain. 

"The real object of church music is for wor- 
ship and to aid to better living. Of course, 
it should educate the audience, but only inci- 
dentally, not as its primary purpose. 

"I have been a pastor for twenty years. I 
have visited in the homes of my people and 
have come into intimate relationship witih them, 
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and I believe I know their views on the mat- 
ter of church music. 

"It is just as fitting for me to preach to the 
congregation in French as for the choir to 
sing in words they cannot understand and in 
music they cannot enjoy, so we want the sim- 
pler and more melodious songs, the songs with 
rhythm in them. The choir sang the Heidel- 
berg song with religious words substituted, and 
the congregation enjoyed it. But we want the 
choir to sing for the congregation, and not for 
its own ambitions. We are determined to 
make the church services popular." 

V THE way, what striking differ- 
ences of opinion theologians indulge 
in! Here we have a Baltimore 
Doctor of Divinity, who, belittling 
the education of church people in the fine arts, 
would (judging from the Prince of Pilsen 
episode) not object to window glass of the 
Coney Island type. 

And, on the other hand, we have the Hero 
of Mt. McKinley, who contends that symp- 
toms of malice, uncharitableness, heresy and 
schism may follow undue exposure to "de- 
moniacal blue" 1 

We advise organists who mistake the tuba 
mirabilis for the dulciana to heed the words 
of the archdeacon — and incidentally we would 
call the attention of Tiffany and Company, 
The Gorham Company and others to his warn- 
ings regarding "demonology." 

JN REPLY to inquiries regarding 
anthems suitable for use at "Peace 
Services," we would mention the 
following as being particularly ap- 
propriate. Sample copies can be procured 
from the publishers of the Review: Rest in 
peace, Schubert, arranged by Dickinson. A 
Hymn of Peace, Callcott. O Come, and be- 
hold the works of the Lord, Longhurst. Be- 
hold, the days come, Woodward. Give peace 
in our time, Wadely. Lord- of our Life, Field. 
My peace I leave with you, Schubert, arranged 
by Paul Boden. The last prayer, Hugo Wolf. 
O Lord God of infinite mercy, Dickinson. 
How lovely are the messengers, Mendelssohn. 
In certain quarters there is a movement on 
.foot to observe July 4 (which falls upon a 
Sunday) as a special day for supplications for 
peace. In many churches just at present 
"peace anthems" are being used more or less 





frequently. We recommend the above com- 
positions. 

L WOULD call the attention of our 
readers to the Summer School for 
Church Music, which meets at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., June 24 to July 8, at 
the Episcopal Theological School. 

This school is intended for instruction 
and training in the theory and practice of 
church music. It aims to bring together for 
mutual discussion and help ministers, choir- 
masters, organists and all who have to do with 
this important department of church work. 

The Summer School is in connection with 
the Conference for Church Work, and regis- 
tration for either the Conference or School 
entitles the members to the instruction and 
privileges of both. 

A registration fee of $5 is charged to de- 
fray the expenses of the school. Applica- 
tions for registration and. further information 
may be made to Mr. Richard G. Appel, Di- 
rector, 83 Brattle Street, Cambridge. 

The educational courses offered to mem- 
bers include the History and Esthetics of 
Church Music; Hymnology; Unaccompanied 
Church Music; Plainsong; Liturgies; Music 
of the Russian Liturgy ; Congregational Sing- 
ing; Conference on Musical Topics. 

The instructors are Mr. Richard C. Appel, 
A.M., director, Cambridge, Mass.; the Rev. 
Chas. W. Douglas, Mus. Bac, Fond du Lac, 
Wis. ; Mr. Peter C. Lutkin, Mus. Doc, North- 
western University, Illinois; the Rev. George 
Hodges, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

The following gentlemen will speak upon 
special subjects: Prof. Spalding, of Harvard 
University — Church Music from the Layman's 
Point of View. Mr. Wallace Goodrich — Edu- 
cation of Church Musicians. The Rev. F. W. 
Fitts — Practical Questions in Connection with 
Church Services. Mr. Albert Snow — Organ 
Accompaniment of Church Services. Mr. 
Henry King Fitts — Music in an Ordinary Par- 
ish. Mr. Walter J. Clemson — Choir Music, 
Anthems and Settings. Mr. Henry L. Gideon 
— Music of the Synagogue (assisted by Tem- 
ple Singers). 

The school will afford unusual opportunities 
for education and discussion on topics of prac- 
tical importance that are neglected by many 
musicians through no fault of their own, but 
rather through lack of facilities and advan- 
tages. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

The annual meeting of the American Guild of 
Organists was held at the Hotel Wellington, New 
York City, on Thursday evening, May 20. The 
following officers were re-elected : 

Warden. . . . .* T. Warren Andrews, A. CO. 

Sub- Warden S. Lewis Elmer. A.A.G.O. 

General Secretary Harold Vincent Millisan, F.A.G.O. 

General Treasurer Victor Baier, Mus. Doc., A.G.O. 

General Registrar Lawrence J. Munson. F.A.G.O. 

Librarian Albert Reeves Norton, A.A.G.O. 

A„j:t^,„ i Clement R. Gale, Mus. Bac, A.G.O. 

^"*^^^*^" 1 Hermon B. Kcese. A.A.G.O. 

The Rev. William T. Manning, S.T.D., was elected 
to the office of chaplain and the following were 
elected to serve on the Council until 1918 : 

Tohn Hyatt Brewer. F.A.G.O. 

Warren R. Heddcn. Mus. Bac, F.A.G.O. 

Frank L. Scaly, F.A.G.O. 

Philip .Tames. F.A.G.O. 

T. Scott Buhrman, F.A.G.O. 

The proposed amendments to the constitution re- 
lating to the method of making nominations for 
the general officers of the Guild were passed. 

The Warden, J. Warren Andrews, presented the 
following report: 

During the past year the Guild has shown many 
signs of activit>'. About 375 Colleagues have been 
added, six passed the examinations as Fellows and 
thirty-three as Associates. Nine Honorary Associ- 
ates were also added to our list, one of whom, 
Rev. J. S. B. Hodges, has passed away. One Life 
Member has been elected from the Central New 
York Chapter, Mr. Sippel. Forty-one members have 
been dropped from our rolls for various reasons, 
several of whom have been reinstated. 

Five new Chapters have been added, Central and 
Western Tennessee, Georgia, Kansas and Carolina, 
with two more in prospect. One Chapter, the Vir- 
ginia, has been reorganized. Your Warden has 
visited the Central New York and the Northern 
Ohio Chapters, and installed in person the new 
Kansas Chapter. 

The Programme Committee has arranged many 
very interesting recitals, and with the satisfactory 
result of a larger attendance than in past years. 

The number of educational meetings was fewer, 
but we hope to develop this feature next year. 

The Guild has united with the Department of 

Education of the City of New York in a series of 

recitals given in the various school buildings in 

Manhattan and Brooklyn, which have been largely 

, attended by the general public. 

The errors which many have discovered in the 
Year Book are mainly due to the delay in notifying 
the committee of changes in address, etc. It has 
been decided to issue the Year Book on October i 
of each year, beginning with 1916. 

The Clemson medal for 1914 was won by Charles 
H. Doersam, a pupil of the former Warden, Frank 
Wright. 

Council meetings have been held regularly, and 
several special meetings have been called to conduct 
important business. 

One of the notable events of the past year was 
the first general convention of the Guild, held at 



Columbia University, New York City, December 29 
and 30. Four notable recitals were given in St. 
Paul's Chapel besides the reading of many excellent 
papers on practical subjects. Of equal importance 
was the dinner at the Hotel McAlpin, which was 
very largely attended. 

The Warden attended the joint meeting of the 
Organ Players' Club and the Pennsylvania .Chapter 
of the Guild, held in Philadelphia this month. It 
was the twenty-fifth anniversaiy of the club, and 
one notable feature was a recital of organ com- 
positions written and played by its members. 

Mr. Andrews closed by reading the annual reports 
received from the various Chapters. 

An amendment to the constitution regarding the 
division of Chapters within the various States or 
provinces was referred back to the Council. 

The Secretary's report stated there had been a net 
gain of 354 in membership during the year, making 
the present total 2,012. 

Mr. Hedden of the Examination Committee re- 
ported that the prospects for the coming examina- 
tion were very bright. Eighty-one candidates are 
entered and the examinations are to be held at 
eighteen centres. The number of candidates last 
year was 67 and the year previous 47. 

The organ recital committee reported that there 
had been fifteen public recitals. 

Dr. William C. Carl strongly advocated the for- 
mation of a fund for the assistance of organists 
who for any reason are incapacitated from active 
service. In response to this suggestion, the Warden 
appointed Dr. Carl with Messrs. Schleidcr and 
Elmer as a special committee to report at the Janu- 
ary meeting. 

The rest of the evening was devoted to social 
intercourse. Light refreshments were served. 

An amusing incident occurred soon after the open- 
ing of the meeting. Warden Andrews was in the 
midst of his report when two young women entered 
the room and took seats well toward the front. In a 
few minutes they left rather hurriedly, whereupon 
it appeared that they thought they were taking part 
in a suffrage meeting. 

Amendments to the Guild constitution that were 
adopted read as follows: 

Section 2. paragraph f. At the regular meeting 
of the Council, held in December of each year, a 
committee of five shall be selected from the Found- 
ers, Fellows and Associates, not more than two of 
whom may be members of the Council, whose duty 
it shall be to nominate in a single ticket one or 
more candidates for each office, about to become 
vacant at Headquarters, and an excess of candidates 
for councillors in place of those whose terras of 
office are about to expire. 

g. If any five Founders, Fellows or Associate 
members of the Guild shall unite in the nomination 
of a candidate for any office, then it shall be the 
duty of the general secretary to print the name or 
names so nominated upon the ballot with the can- 
didates nominated by the Nominating Committee. 
But such nomination or nominations must be made 
in writing and sent to the general secretary prior 
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to March i. The general secretary is authorized to 
cast ballots by proxy only when they are properly 
marked and signed. 

At this meeting the following were elected Col- 
leagues by the Council : 

Miss Annie Mary Ash Pomf ret Centre, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary E. Ashurst Los Angeles. Cal. 

Miss Jessie T. Breim New York City 

Miss Mabel E. Couillard , = ,: : _ aL 

J. Warren Erb Kict ii-ninij. Pi, 

Cecil G. Egg Montpetkr, Vt. 

Miss Mrytlc Jones J'niadi^na* CaL 

Miss KatherJne A. Koster Rrooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Mary L. XefF Santa Monica, Cal. 

Miss Edith Sackett Hishwcwd. N. J. 

Edwin Lyles Taylor Mdbile. Ah* 

Van Denman Thompson GrcencatUe* Ind. 

At a special meeting of the Council held on 
May 3 the following were elected Colleagues: 

Miss Jessie B. Cort Newark. N. J. 

Miss Fanny Laura Gladding. . .Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Ellen M. Fitz Poughkecpsie. N. Y. 

George VV. Crock, M.D Vicksburg, Miss. 

Miss Blanche M. Sencendiver. .Catorsville, Ind. 

At the monthly Council meeting held June i, the 
following were present: 

Messrs. Andrews, Milligan, Wright, Munson, Nor- 
ton, Brewer, Elmer, James, Demarest, Buhrmann, 
Coombs. 

It is proposed that all new members of the Guild 
shall pay an initiation fee of $2 with the annual 
dues of $3 on entrance in the Guild. Action on 
this will take place at the next Council meeting. 

The election of the following officers of the North- 
em Ohio Chapter was ratified by the Council : 

Dean Albert Riemenschneider. 

Sub-Dean George G. Emerson. 

Secretary Mrs. Otis Benton. 

Treasurer Charles M. Coc. 

Registrar and Librarian.. Miss Patty Suir, F.A.G.O. 
Auditors George A. Yost, M. R. Dickey, Jr. 

Executive Committee 
J. R. Hall Miss Caroline Lowe 

George \V. Andrews, A.G.O. X. O. Rowe 
E. Seton Blythe Charles K. Clemens 

William B. Colson Henry Wade 

James H. Rogers 

The election of the officers of the Southern Cali- 
fornia and Maryland Chapters were ratified hy the 
Council. Lists of these officers have been printed 
in other columns. 

Mr. Frank Wright, who is kindly and ably filling 
the post of Treasurer during the illness of Dr. Baier, 
presented a concise report of the stability of that 
department. 

The following were elected Colleagues: 

Davis Orla Allen Nashville, Tenn. 

Frank Merrill Cram Saco, Me. 

T. Bert Curley Schenectady. X. Y. 

Rowland W. Dunham Columbus. Ohio. 

L. G. Oscar Fontaine New Bedford, Mass. 

Mrs. Robert Forsyth Farmington, Me. 

Harold Geer Fall River, Mass. 

Frederick Bowen Hailes Albany, N. Y. 

Miss Gladys Jaycox ..." Lorain, Ohio. 

Georges Yates Myers Albany, N. Y. 

Roy Blinn Owen Raleigh, N. C. 

Miss Lillian B. Sheath St. Louis. Mo. 

Messrs. Samuel W. Pearce and Adolph Steuter- 
man, of the Western Tennessee Chapter, were trans- 
ferred to Headquarters. 



NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 
Annual Report 

This month brings to a close a busy year, marked 
by interesting and some unusual activities. 

Twenty-five events have taken place, which in- 
clude recitals, public services, one memorial service, 
annual dinner and social gatherings. The roster of 
the Chapter numbers 224 Active members, a gain 
of 25 over last year. The subscribing members 
number 147. 

On March 21 the Chapter placed a memorial tablet 
in the Church of the Advent for Samuel B. Whitney, 
which was duly dedicated with fitting ceremony. A 
few weeks earlier a memorial service to Mr. WTiitney 



was held in the same church. In the death of 
Mr. Whitney the church, Chapter and Guild have 
lost one of the most valued and efficient members. 

By vote of the Executive Committee, the doors 
were thrown open at the annual dinner to the sub- 
scribing members, who availed themselves of the 
privileges extended. Fifteen committee meetings 
have been held, nearly all well attended, and the 
work entered into with enthusiasm and mutual co- 
operation and devoid of friction. 

The sixty-third public service was held at Christ 
Church, Fitchburg. Mass., on May 13. The^ Prelude, 
Interlude and Postlude were played by Miss Jessie 
F. Coggswell, Mr. W. Lynn wood Farnam and Mr. 
Albert Snow, respectively. The service was accom- 
panied by Mr. Herbert C. Peabody. Dean Clemson 
gave an address on "The Guild of Organists." 

On May 20 the sixty-fourth public service was 
held at Christ Church. Here the organ numbers 
were rendered by Mr. George A. Burdett, Mr. 
Farnam and Miss G. B. Easton, while the service 
was accompanied by Mr. B. Frank Michelsen. 

The thirty-seventh public recital of the Chapter 
was an interesting one by the fact that all of the 
composers and performers represented on the pro- 
gramme are graduates of Harvard University. As 
this was essentially a Harvard programme, the re- 
cital was held in the Harvard University Chapel at 
Cambridge, Mass. The organ numbers were ren- 
dered by Mr. Ernest Mitchell, of Trinity Church, 
Boston; Mr. Henry L. Gideon, of Temple Israel, 
Boston, and Carl Paige Wood, of Taunton, Mass., 
while the vocal music was rendered by the Harvard 
University Choir under the capable direction of 
Dr. Archibald T. Davison. Jr. The programme con- 
tained works by Arthur Foote, G. L. Osgood, George 
A. Burdett, Percv Lee Atherton, Frederick S. Con- 
verse and John 1^. Paine. 



PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 
Annual Report 

The Secretary reports that the Chapter consists 
at present of 50 Academic members, 34 of whom 
are in regular standing, and there are 31 Colleagues, 
plus 3 who were nominated May 10. This makes 
a total of 65 active members. 

While many members of the Chapter have given 
recitals throughout the year, there have been no 
recitals under the auspices of the Chapter, but fol- 
lowing the custom since the formation ^ of the 
Chapter, there have been three public services, the 
thir^-first, thirty-second and thirty-third. The first 
was held at the Memorial Church of the Advocate 
under the direction of the Dean and Sub Dean 
with a large combined boy choir. The second at 
St. Clements, given by Mr. Fry and the last at 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, under Mr. D. E. 
Crozier. 

There have been five meetings of the Executive 
Committee during the year. This year the annual 
dinner was omitted and in its stead the Chapter 
joined the American Organ Players* Club in a 
dinner on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the latter. 
There were covers for 132, and the evening proved 
most enjoyable and long to be remembered. 

On May 17 the annual meeting was held, at which 
time the following officers were elected: 

Dean George Alexander A. West, F.R.C.O.. F.A.G.O. 

Sub-Dean ... S. Wesley Sears, .A.R.C.O., A. A.G.O. 

Secretary. . .William Forrest Paul, A.A.G.O. 

Treasurer. . Henry S. Fr>', A. A.G.O. 

Executive Committee 
Uselraa Garke Smith, Jr., F.A.G.O. 
David F. Crorier, A.A.G.O. 
Percy Chase Miller, A-A.G.O. 

The thirtv-third public service of the Chapter was 
held in Calvary Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
on Thursday evening. May 13, under the direction 
of David E. Crozier. organist of the church. The 
regular double quartet choir was augmented for 
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the occasion by a chorus of twenty-four voices. The 
anthem, "Saviour, who in Thine own image," by 
Cornelius, was sung at the oflFertory, and Bach's 
Church Cantata, "Praise our God, who reigns in 
Heaven," followed the address, which was delivered 
by the Rev. Marcus A. Brown son, of the Tenth 
Presbyterian Church. The Rev. William Muir Auld, 
of Calvary Church, conducted the service, and the 
organ Prelude and Postlude— Pastorale fr^m Guil- 
mant's First Sonata and the great G minor Fugue of 
Bach — were played by Frederick Maxson of the 
First Baptist Church in clear-cut and scholarly style. 



WESTERN NEW YORK CHAPTER 

During the past season seven monthly meetings, 
mostly social in character, were held at the various 
restaurants. In addition to these, several business 
meetings were called by the Dean. Three organ 
recitals were given by Mr. Edwin Arthur Kraft 
of Atlanta, Ga. ; Mr. James Quarles, of Cornell 
University, Ithaca; and Mr. William Tattersall, of 
Toronto, Canada. There have been also five public 
services. The Chapter has 52 members, all of whom 
are active in the aflFairs of the Chapter. The 
officers are: 

Dean William Irving Lyon. 

Sub- Dean George Barlow Penny. 

Secretary Miss Alice C. Wysard. 

Treasurer Mrs. Charles L. Garner. 

Registrar Miss Helen J. Schaefer. 



ILLINOIS CHAPTER 

In St. Patrick's Church, Chicago, on May 13 
(Ascension Day) there was a special vesper service 
at 8 P.M. for the Illinois Chapter. 

The organists of the evening were Wilhelra 
Middelschulte, Walter Keller and J. Lewis Browne. 
Mr. Middelschulte played his own arrangement of 
the Bach Chaconne, which was recently given with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra; Mr. Keller pre- 
sented Herbert J. Wrightson's First Sonata and 
Dr. Browne played the service, which consisted of 
full Vespers, Solemn Benediction and the singing 
of important motettes by the combined choirs of 
St. Patrick's Church — 150 voices. 



GEORGIA CHAPTER 

The last of the Chapter's series of organ recitals 
was given by the Dean, Edwin Arthur Kraft, at 
the Auditorium- Armory on May 18, in the follow- 
ing programme: 

Prelude to Die Meistersin^er Wagner 

Magic Fire Scene from Die Walkurc Wagner 

Overture to Rienzi Wagner 

Scherzo Dethier 

Concert Overture in D Minor Matthews 

Overture to Tannhauscr Wagner 

Ride of the Valkyrie Wagner 



CENTRAL TENNESSEE CHAPTER 

On May 17, at the West End M. E. Church at 
Nashville, the second public service was presented 
by the Chapter, with the following programme: 
Organ — 

a Evensong Johnston 

h Reverie Perry 

Miss Mary Riter Smith 

Anthem — Crossing the Bar Henrich 

Address on Hymnology, 

by Dean W. F. Tillett, of the Vanderbilt University 
Violin Soli — 

a Elegie Massenet 

b Au bord, d'un Roisseau BoisdefFre 

Alfred E. Howell 

Anthem — Te Deum Baumbach 

Organ Postlude — Risoluto Parker 

Miss Marguerite Vance 
Mrs. Clarence Sutherland and Miss Frank Hollowell served 
as accompanists. 



INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 

The examination of candidates for the Artist's 
Diploma of the Institute of Musical Art took place 
on Monday evening, May 24. The Jury of Exam- 
iners consisted of Messrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Harold Bauer, Fritz Kreisler, Mischa Elman, George 
Hamlin and William J. Henderson. The following 
programme was selected by the jury from the re- 
cital programmes which each of the candidates had 
previously performed at the Institute. All the can- 
didates passed with high credit : 

PROGRAMME 
Piano^ 

Chromatic Fantasie Bach 

Sonata in E Flat. Op. Si- 
Die Abwesenheit ; Das Wiedersehen Beethoven 

Etude in F Minor Liszt 

Miss Maude E. Hurst 
Violin — 

Sonata No. 3 in A Minor (for violin alone)— 

Grave; Fuga Bach 

Ssrmphonie espagnole — Andante ; Rondo Lalo 

Mr. Elias Breeskin 
Sinjring — 

The Smiling Dawn Handel 

Doh vieni non tardar (from "Le Nozze di Figaro") . .Mozart 

Meine Rose Schumann 

Liebe und Fruhling Brahms 

Les Papillons C^ausson 

When 1 bring to you colored toys Carpenter 

Miss Hazel H. Penniman 
Piano- 
Sonata in A Major, Op. loi — 
Langsam und sehnsuchtsvoll Geschwind, doch nicht zu 

senr und mit Entschlossenheit Beethoven 

Des Abends Schumann 

Ballade in F Minor Chopin 

Miss Clara Rabinowitz 
Violin — 
Sonata in D Minor (for violin alone) — Chaconne.... Bach 
Concerto, E. Minor, Op. 6^ — 

Allegro ; Allegro molto vivace Mendelssohn 

Mr. Sascha Jacobscn 



Reports of the various Chapters will appear in our 
next issue. 



GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 

The fourteenth annual commencement concert of 
the Guilmant Organ School was held on the evening 
of May 27 at the Old First Presbyterian Church 
in this city. The following programme was ren- 
dered by students and graduates of the school: 

Processional: Marche Heroique de Jeanne D'arc, 

Mr. Philip Berolzheimer Theodore Dubois 

Introduction and Allegro (Sonato I) Th. Salom6 

Edith Margaret Yates, '15 

Sonata in G Major.. Sir Edward Elgar 

Martha Elsa Papenbaum, Post Graduate, '15 

Allegro from the Sixth Sonata Alexandre Guilmant 

Katharine Amelia Koster, Post Graduate, *i^ 

Symphony in £ Flat Minor (First Movement).. A. Maquaire 

G. Howard Scott, *is 

Finale from the First Sonata Alexandre Guilmant 

George \V. Bottoms, '15 

Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor .johann Sebastian Bach 

Marv Adelyn Vroom, Post Graduate, '15 

Allegro from the Second Sv'mphony Louis Vieme 

Antoinette Varick Doughty, Post Graduate, 'is 

Sixth Organ Symphony (First Movement) .... Ch, M. Widor 

Frederick Lewis Anthony, Post Graduate, '15 

The performance of so substantial a programme 
from the highest masters of organ music reflected 
great credit on the thorough training methods of 
the school, and the uniform excellence of the ren- 
dering throughout was a very striking feature. 

Dr. Howard Duffield made the introductory ad- 
dress, and after the presentation of the class for 
graduation by Dr. W. C. Carl, awarded the di- 
plomas. 

It was announced that three free scholarships had 
been presented to the school by friends for the 
benefit of worthy students who cannot afford the 
expense of tuition. 

Uarioiu notes 

Harvard University recently awarded the Francis 
Booth Prize of $100 to Carl Paige Wood, of Taun- 
ton, Mass., for an eight-part chorus with piano ac- 
companiment. The judges were Messrs. Arthur 
Foote, F. S. Converse and G. A. Burdett Mr. Wood 
was for several years director of Denison Univer- 
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sity Conservatory, but has spent the past two years 
in study here and abroad. 

Cornell University held its annual May festival 
on May 6, 7 and 8. The Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra under Frederick Stock assisted and the 
festival chorus was conducted by Mollis Dann. the 
director of the music department. There were four 
concerts, the first three of miscellaneous pro- 
grammes, the fourth, Verdi Requiem. The soloists 
were Miss Florence Hinckle, Miss Olive Kline, Miss 
Margaret Keyes, Lambert Murphy, Evan Williams, 
Pasquale Amato, Clarence Whitehill and James T. 
Quarles. 

The Commencement exercises of the Institute of 
Musical Art took lace at i^olian Hall on Thursday 
evening, June 3. The following programme was per- 
formed by the students before an audience which 
completely filled the hall. Mr. Frank Damrosch ad- 
dressed the graduates and announced that the faculty 
prize of $150 for the season 1914-15 had been 
awarded to Miss Maude Elizabeth Hurst and for 
the coming season i9i5-i6,to Mr. Charles Gilder- 
sleeve Vardell. The Morris Loeb Memorial Prize, 
consisting of $1,000, which may be used either for a 
year in Europe or for the furtherance of the recipi- 
ent's musical career in this country, was divided 
between Mr. Elias Breeskin and Mr. Sascha Jacob- 
sen, both pupils of Mr. Franz Kneisel, and in the 
opinion of the director and faculty equally entitled 
to recognition. There were 32 graduates in the 
department of piano, 3 in organ, 5 in violin, 5 in 
singing, 6 in public school music, 5 in the military 
band department, i final diploma in the course for 
composition. 8 in analytic theory, 6 graduates re- 
ceived the Teacher's Diploma in piano. 2 in violin, 
and the Artist's Diploma was awarded to 2 piano 
students, 2 violin students and i singing student. 



Organ news 

James T. Quarles, organist of Cornell University, 
was engaged by the Department of Music to 
give a series of five organ recitals at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition at San Francisco, California, be- 
ginning May 23. IQ15. Mr. Quarles left for 
the Coast on May 16, and was away for about 
six weeks, as he was also under contract to give a 
number of recitals on the way back. The programme 
for the last recital, May 27, at the Exposition was 
as follows : 

Prelude and Fu^ie on B-A-C-H, Liszt; Elegia, Ravenello; 
\Vill-o*-the-\Visp, Nevin; Sonata No. i, Mailly; Gavotte, Mar- 
tini; Christmas in Sicily, Yon; Largo, Handel; Finlandia, 
Sibelius. 

John J. McClcllan, organist of the Mormon Taber- 
nacle, Salt Lake City, Utah, played the following 
programme at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San 
Francisco, Cal., on April 21, at 11 a.m. 

Sonata No. i in F Minor, Mendelssohn; The Virgin's 
Prayer, Massenet; Humoresque, Dvorak; March Du St. Sac- 
rament, Chauvet; Prelude in C Sharp Minor, Rachmaninoff; 
Meditation from Thais, Massenet; The Secret, Gautier; An 
Old Melody, arranged by McClellan; The Lost Chord, Sulli- 
van; Suite Gothique, Boellmann. 

And at 8.30 p.m. the following: 

Fantasie in D Flat Major. Rheinberger; Song to the Eve- 
ning Star, Wagner; Dream Pantomime, Humperdinck: Passe- 
pied, Delibes; Concert Overture, Hollins; Elsa*8 Bridal Pro- 
cession, Wagner; Nocturne in E Flat, Chopin; An Old Mel- 
ody, arranged by McClellan: Andante from Symphony Pa- 
thetique, Tschailcowsky : Grand Fantasie, Sparlcs; Pastorale 
in C, Wely; Eventide, Frysinger; Largo, Dvorak. 

Mr. McClellan has just completed a happy and suc- 
cessful week of organ recital at the Exposition. 

Dr. H. J. Stewart, official organist of the Panama- 
California Exposition, San Diego, Cal., played the 
following programme on April 30: 

Overture. Occasional Oratorio, Handel; Salut d'Amore 
Elgar* Song of the Rhine Maidens (Gotterdammerung). Wag- 
ner; The Bell Rondo, Morandi; Reverie in F, Debussy; Pro- 
cessional March (Montezuma), Stewart; La Cinquantaine 
(ancient dance), Gabriel-Marie; Fantasia on Scottish Airs, 
Macfarlane. 



€bHrcb notd 

Gaul's sacred cantata. The Ten Virgins, was given 
its initial performance in Atlanta, Ga., May 23, by 
the choir of the Ponce de Leon Baptist Church, 
under the direction of W. P. Stanley, O. and C. 

The service list of the Collegiate Church, New 
York City, H. H. Duncklee, O. and C, for May 2 
included: The Glory of, Wareing; The Lord is My 
Light, Buck ; Benedictus, Miller ; Gallia, Gounod. 

The following works have recently been performed 
at Trinity M. E. Church, Springfield, Mass., under 
the direction of A. H. Turner, O. and C: The 
Christ Child, Hawley; An Elijah Service, Men- 
delssohn; Part I, The Last Judgment, Spohr; The 
Message of the Cross, Macfarlane; The Paschal 
Victor, Matthews; Victory Divine, Marks. 

The twelfth annual programme of church music 
presented by the Cecilia (the choir of the Western 
Theological Seminary) at the Shadyside Presby- 
terian Church, Pittsburgh, C. N. Boyd, director, 
on May 5, included : Sleepers, Awake, Bach ; Bene- 
dictus, Karg-Elert; Vom Himmel Hoch. Karg- 
Elert; Popule Meus, Palestrina; Souls of the 
Righteous, Noble; The Cherubic Hymn, Gretchani- 
noff; Meinen Jesum Lass Ich Nicht, Reger. 

The service lists for April and May at St. Cem- 
ent's Church, Wilkes Barre. Pa., W. E. Woodruff, 
O. and C, included: Choral Eucharist, Maunder; 
Athoe in D, Harratt in E, Simper in F; Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis. Field in D. Atkinson in Ab, 
Huber in D, Vinning in Ab. Simper in Bb ; Te 
Deums, Jordan in C, Smart in F, Foster in Eb ; 
O Gladsome Light (from Golden Legend), Sullivan; 
Hymn to the Trinity. GretchaninoflF ; Come Unto Him, 
Gounod; Ave Maris Stella (arr.), Grieg; Through 
the Day Thy Love. Matthews; O for the Wings, 
Mendelssohn; Far from the World, Parker; Hymn 
to Madonna, Kremer. 

The third annual festival service of the united 
choirs of St. John's Church, Johnstown, N. Y., 
and St. Ann's Church, Amsterdam, N. Y., was sung 
in St. John's on Sunday evening. May 30, and in 
St. Ann's on Sunday evening, June 6. The choirs 
sang Roland Smart's Evening Service in D, Stainer's 
Nicene Creed in F and the anthems Leave Us Not, 
Neither Forsake Us, and I Am Alpha and Omega, 
Stainer; Blessing, Glory. Wisdom and Thanks, 
Brewer. In St. John's the organ numbers were 
played by Russell Carter, organist of St. Ann's, and 
the service was played by the church organist, Mrs. 
George W. Randall; in St. Ann's, Mrs. Randall 
played the organ numbers and Mr. Carter the ser- 
vice. Edward Bevington is the choir director of 
St. John's Church; St. Ann's choir is directed by 
the organist. 

The following works have been presented during 
the past winter by the choir of the Collegiate 
Church, New York City, under the direction of 
H. H. Duncklee: Hear My Prayer. Mendelssohn; 
Song of Thanksgiving, Maunder; Faith, Hope and 
(Tharity, MacDermid ; Gallia, Gounod ; Hymn of 
Praise, Mendelssohn; Our Country for All, Huhn; 
The Coming of the King, Buck; The Christ Child, 
Hawley; Bethlehem, Maunder: By Babylon's Wave, 
Gounod; Great is Jehovah. Schubert; The Prodigal 
Son, Sullivan; Psalm 13, Mendelssohn; Olivet to 
Calvary, Maunder; Glory of the Resurrection, 
Spross ; Stabat Mater, Rossini ; Crucifixion. Stainer ; 
Victory Divine, Marks; Mary, Song Cycle. Bliss; 
Creation, Haydn; Old Hymns with New Musical 
Settings, Special programmes devoted to the works 
of one composer, viz., James H. Rogers, Myles B. 
Foster, Richard Wagner, Charles Gounod, Frederick 
Stevenson. Similar choral services will be held on 
Sunday afternoons next fall and winter. 
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Obituary 



Benjamin Lambord, composer, conductor of the 
Modern Music Society, pianist and organist, died 
suddenly at Lake Hopatcong, N. J., June 7. He 
had been in poor health for some time, due to 
overwork, and succumbed to an attack of pneumonia. 
Mr. Lambord was born in Portland, Me., June 10, 
1879. He studied first under MacDowell, who 
awarded him the Mosenthal fellowship, with the 
income of which he went to Europe and studied 
with Vidal in Paris. He held the following posi- 
tions: St. Luke's Cathedral, Portland; Fordham Re- 
formed Church; Christ Presbyterian Church, Rye, 
and the West End Presbyterian Church, New York. 
His publrshed works were: Anthems, "To God our 
strength," "And there were in the same country." 
Songs, "Oytie," "Hey-ho, Robin." "A Health to 
King Charles." Chorus, "Verses from Omar." 



Uacancies ana Jlppolntmeiits 

The following appointments have been secured by 
students of Trinity School of Church Music during 
the past season: 

Holy Faith, New York City, H. R. Lucy. 

St. James's Church. Long Branch, N. J.. A. Alliton. 

Trinity Church, Binghamton, N. Y., H. B. Niver. 

Christ Church, New Brunswick, N. J., F. Wohl- 
farth. 

Incarnation Chapel, New York City, George 
Adams. 

Trinity Church, Princeton, N. J., Sheldon B. 
Foote. 

St. Chrysostom's Chapel, Trinity Parish, New 
York, George Fowler. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft has resigned his position as 
City Organist of Atlanta. Ga., and has returned to 
his former post of organist and choirmaster of Trin- 
ity Cathedral, Cleveland, O., where he has signed a 
five year contract at the same salary as he received 
at Atlanta. This will make the Trinity Cathedral 
position rank with the foremost New York churches 
in point of salary. 



Reviews of new music 

SECOND SONATA IN G MINOR. Gustav 
Merkel. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

This is a new edition of an old favorite Organ 
Sonata. Mr. John E. West is responsible for phras- 
ing, nuandng and suggestions for registration, all 
of which he has done with the skill of an ex- 
perienced player. The slow movement, one of 
MerkeFs most successful organ pieces, calls for 
special commendation, and in its new edition will 
find many admirers. Not the least merit of this 
edition is the proper distribution of the parts be- 
tween the two hands on their respective staves, a 
matter that received scant attention when the work 
was first published. 

SEVEN THREE-FOLD KYRIES. WITH 
FINAL AMENS. T. Tcrtius Noble. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 
Gray Co. 

The characteristics of these kyries are flowing 
melody for all the parts, chaste expression and 
church-like dignity, with modern harmony. All will 
be found adaptable for the various seasons of the 
church's year. A setting of the Dresden Amen is 
provided, and a really beautiful final Amen of eight 



measures will afford delight to any body of church 
singers. 

A PRAYER IN TIME OF WAR. 
BOW DOWN THINE EAR, O LORD. 

Clarence Dickinson. 
London: Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

The first number is an anthem for bass and alto 
solo and chorus. The antiphonal effects for bass 
soloist and chorus are well done, and the music, 
while studiously simple, is of sufficient variety to 
maintain interest. Bow Down Thine Ear is a bass 
solo with four-part choral accompaniment. There 
is a great deal of effective writing in this anthem, 
and the music would be enhanced by omitting the 
organ accompaniment. The close is especially 
striking. 

CHRIST AND THE CHILDREN. Franciscus 

Nagler. 
London: Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

This carol is the song of the children at the 
manger at Bethlehem. Nagler*s setting of the old 
sacred folk-song is for eight-part chorus with super- 
imposed tenor or soprano solo. The choral work is 
simple in spite of the large number of parts em- 
ployed, and this should encourage choirs to perform 
it, as the work could not fail of appreciation. It 
is for unaccompanied singing. 

O GOD OF LOVE. O KING OF PEACE. 
John E. West. 

London: Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

Mr. West's four-part anthem is a prayer for peace. 
The words are those of the well-known hymn by 
Sir H. W. Baker. It is an expressive and stately 
composition, abounding in fine choral effects, and 
replete with flowing vocal writing. The composer's 
command of harmony and counterpoint of the mod- 
ern t>'pe is in evidence throughout, and it is safe 
to predict that good choristers will fimi the anthem 
completely to their taste. The organ part should 
receive a warm word of commendation. 

AVE MARIA, BLESSED MAID. John W. 
Worth. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

A melodious soprano solo with chorus, written 
with due regard to the spirit of Keble's words. Mr. 
Worth is to be felicitated upon his tuneful vein. 

THE OFFICE OF THE HOLY COM- 
MUNION. W. H. Thresher. 

London : Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 
Gray Co. 

Although the setting of the office is comparatively 
simple, being for the most part for four voices, it 
is varied in style and modern in both melody and 
harmony. There are short solos for soprano and 
baritone in the Sanctus and Agnus Dei. The music 
set to the Gloria in Excelsis, simple and very brief, 
might well replace the atrocitj' known as the "Old 
Chant." 

THE HARP OF TARA. 
MY LAGAN LOVE. 

George Matthew. 
CHANT OF THE RIVER SPIRITS. F. S, 

Converse. 
London : Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

The first number is an arrangement of the old 
Irish melody for baritone solo and chorus of male 
voices. Nearly the whole of the choral section is 
for "humming." but the editor has made a fine 
climax when the chorus enters on the final strain. 
The song is all too short. My Lagan Love is an 
old Ulster melody arranged for contralto solo with 
male chorus. "Humming" is again a feature, but 
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there are many opportunities for choral effects. Mr. 
Converse's number, from the Masque of St. Louis, 
is for tenors and baritones with piano accompani- 
ment. It is a bold, rollicking chorus, which goes 
with a rush from start to finish. 



in F .' Steane 



Suggested Service Cist for JIugiist, 1915 

Ninth Sunday after Trinity. August 1 

Bene^fc'tlTs J ^" ^'^ ^- ^^- Marchant 

Jubilate — Chant 

Introit, Jesu, Word of God Elgar 

Offertory, Seek Ye the Lord Button 

Communion Service in C Carpenter 

NuTDimittis }- Eb Marckant 

Anthem, Grant to Us, Lord Barnby 

Transfiguration of Christ August 6 
Te Deum 1 

Benedictus J- in E Barnby 

Jubilate J 

Introit, O How Amiable Barnby 

Offertory, The Lord is King H, J. King 

Communion Service in E Barnby 

K'^Us !-E Barnby 

. Anthem, The Lord is Great in Zion Best 

Offertory, The Lord is My Light Hiles 

Tenth Sunday after Trinity. August 8 

Te Deum 1 

Benedictus [ in F Steane 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Lord, I Call Upon Thee West 

Offertory. Praise God in His Holiness Tours 

Communion Service in F Steane 

Magnificat ) 

Nunc Dimittis ) 

Anthem. O Taste and See Sullivan 

Offertory, I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes IVhitfeld 

Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. August 15 
Te Deum ] 

Benedictus I- in F Smart 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Jesu, Word of God Gounod 

Offertory, O Ye That Love the Lord Elliott 

Communion Service in F Smart 

Magnificat ) j p ^^^^^ 

Nunc Dimittis f 

Anthem, God That Madest Fisher 

Offertory, Shew Me Thy Ways Roberts 

Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. August 22 

Te Deum ] 

Benedictus 1- in Bb G. J. Bennett 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Sweet is Thy Mercy Barnby 

Offertory. O Lord. Thou Art My God Goss 

Communion Service in Bb Bennett 

NuTDfmittis ! •" Bb Bennett 

Anthem, Abide With Me Dustan 

Offertory, O How Amiable West 

Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. August 29 
Te Deum ] 

Benedictus V in Bb King Hall 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Almighty and Merciful God Goss 

Offertory, If Ye Love Me ...Steane 

Communion Service in C King Halt 

NuTSittis} -Bb Kin, Hall 

Anthem, Abide with Me Barnby 

Offertory, Incline Thine Ear Himmel 



music Piiblisbed during tbe Ia%x motitb 

SACRED 

gEVAN, T. P. M.— Vesper Hymn. ("Thou Who 

art, as the Scripture saith.*') 5 cents. 
BLAIR, HUGH.— "I will give unto him that is 

a thirst." Anthem for Soprano Voices. (No. 47, No- 
vello's Chorister Series.) 8 cents. 

*' Sorrow not for those that sleep." Anthem for Soprano 

Voices. (No. 48, Novello's Chorister Series.) 12 cents. 
BUTTON, H. ELLIOT.— Benedicite, omnia Opera. 

Shortened form. (No. 932, Novello's Parish Choir 
Book.) 6 cents. 
ELLIOTT, A. J. — Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. 

In E flat. 15 cents. 

FETHERSTON. REV. SIR GEORGE RALPH.— 
"Give us Peace." Hymn of Intercession for use during 

War. 8 cents. 

Litany of the Passion. 8 cents. 

QERMAN, EDWARD.— Intercessory Hymn in 
time of War. (No. 933, Novello's Parish Choir Book.) 

8 cents. 

pOWELL, J. BADEN.— "Hail! Festal Day!" 
No. 7. Procession for Epiphany. Melody and Words 
only. 25 cents per dozen: $1.75 per 100. 

RAMSAY, MALCOLM D.— Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis in B flat. 15 cents. 

SECULAR 

^RNE, DR. T. A.— "The lass with the delicate air." 
Song. Arranged with Accompaniment by Thomas F. 

DuNHiLL. 60 cents. 

BENNET, JOHN.— "Thyrsis, sleepest thou?" 
Madrigal for s.a.t.b. Edited by Lionel Benson. (No. 

94, The Oriana.) 12 cents. 

gOWIE, PERCY.— "Lightheart Lane." Song. In 

F, for High Voice. 60 cents. 
COOKE, DR. R.— "In the merry month of May." 

Glee for Four Voices. (No. 867, The Musical Times.) 
5 cents, 

DICKER, SEYMOUR.— "Young England's Rally." 
The British Boys* Call to Arms. 50 cents. Melody and 
Words only, id. 

QIBBONS, ORLANDO.— "I tremble not at noise 
of war." Madrigal for s.s.a.t.d. Edited by Lionel 
Benson. (No. 93, The Oriana.) la cents. 

"O that the learned poets." Madrigal for s.s.a.t.b. 

Edited by Lionel Benson. (No. 95, The Oriana.) la cents. 
HULL, ALEXANDER.— "The Swallows." Song. 

60 cents. 

JVlcLEOD, R.— "Britain! Mother of the Brave!" 

(The Call to Arms.) Song. 60 cents. 
MEEDHAM, ALICIA ADELAIDE.— "Soldier, 

Soldier, dear unknown." Knitting War Song. French 

and English Words. 60 cents. 
NORTH, M. MOYA.— "The Nightingales." Song. 

so cents. 

PARKER, C. S.— "The Reveille." Song. In A 

and C. 60 cents each. 
SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.— No. 275 contains the 

following music in both Notations: 
"Like as the hart." Vincent Novello. Arranged as a Two- 
part Anthem bv H. Elliot Button; "You Gentlemen of 
England." Unison Song. Old English. 6 cents. 

INSTRUMENTAL 



REST, W. T.— Fugue in E major (from "The Art 

of Organ Playing," Part II). (No. 447, Original Com- 
positions for the Organ.) 50 cents. ^. . . ^ 
Studies for the Pedal, with Sixteen Chorales by Eng- 
lish Comoosers. Arranged for the Organ. (From "The Art 



Art 



of Organ Playing," Part II). (No. 447, Original Com- 

' * Ori ' 

the 

lish Composers. Arranged for the Organ. (From 

of Organ Playing," Part II.) $1.25. . _ . 

CAMIDGE, MATTHEW.— ^Concerto m G mmor." 

Arranged by T. Tcrtius Noble. $1.00. _ . 

"Adagio," from the above. (No. 53, St. Cecilia Series.) 

SO cents. ^ ^ ... « . 

"Gavotta," from the above. (No. 54, St. Cecilia Series.) 

50 cents. 

nAVIS, J. D.— Imperial March. "Pro Patna." 

(Op. 58.) I St Violin, 50 cents; 2d Violin, 50 cents; 
Viola, 50 cents; Violoncello, 50 cents; Basso, 50 cents. 
QUMSION, C CORBETT.— Three Preludes for 

the Organ, Second Set (Op. 21.) 75 cents. 

BOOK 

JAYLOR, DAVID C— "Self-Help for Singers." 
(No. 87, Novello's Music Primers and Educational Se- 
ries.) $1.00. 
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(JUST PUBLISHED) 



Twenty Short 

Anthems 
or Responses 

For the various Seasons 

of the Church Year 

SET TO MUSIC BY 

MAX REGER 

CLOTH, 75 CENTS 

We will send a sample copy postpaid to 
any organist or choirmaster for 50 cents. 

Contents 

ADVENT 
Behold, the Days Come, saith the Lord 

CHRISTMAS 
The Word was made Flesh and Dwelt among 
us 

EPIPHANY 
Arise, Shine, for thy Light is come 

PASSION SEASON 
He was brought a Lamb to the slaughter 

EASTER 
Christ being Raised from the Dead dicth no 
more 

ASCENSION 
Go ye into all the World, and preach the 
Gospel 

WHITSUNTIDE 
And there appeared unto the Apostles cloven 
tongues 

TRINITY 
We bless the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost 

GENERAL 
Forever. O Lord, Thy Word is settled in 

Heaven 
We know no other God before the Lord 
Fear God and keep His Commandments 
Thine, O Lord, is the Power 
Look down, O Lord, from Thy Holy Place 
Bless the Lord at all Times 
Make me to go in the Paths of Thy Com- 
mandments 

THE BURIAL SERVICE 
Shall we receive Good at the Hand of the 

Lord 
I Know that my Redeemer Liveth 
If we Believe that Jesus Died and Rose again 
Behold, how the Kighteous Dieth 
I will Lay me down in Peace and Sleep 



Just Published 



A Prayer in 
Time of War 

Anthem for Bass Solo and Chonn 

By CLARENCE DICKINSON 

Price, Twelve Cents 

As performed Mt the *SHck Presbytertjm Chtsrchp N, Y. City 
The tezi Is ms follows: 

O LORD OF INFINITE MERCY, 
we humbly beseech Thee to look down up- 
on the nations now engaged in war. Reckon 
not against Thy people their many iniquities, 
for from the lusts of our own hearts come wars 
and fighting among us. Look in mercy on 
those immediately exposed to peril, conflict, 
sickness and death; comfort the prisoners, relieve 
the sufferings of the wounded and show mercy 
to the dying. Remove in Thy good Providence 
all causes and occasions of war; dispose the 
hearts of those engaged therein to moderation, 
and of Tliy great goodness restore peace 
among the nations, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 

The anthem is very simple and <within the 
pc<wers of any choir of moderate ability 

Other suitjtble texts Mrei 

O God of Love, O King of Peace . . West 12c 

My Peace I leave with you Schubert 12c 

Rest in peace .... Schubert lOc 

The Last Prayer . Hugo Wolff lOc 

Hymn of Peace .... CaIIcsH 5c 

O Come and behold Longhurst 15c 

Behold the days come . Woo<hx}Atd 5c 

Give peace in our time, O Lord . Wjidetey 5c 

Lord of our life Field 12c 

For the Organ 
Peace .... Ed^n H, Lemnre 5(fc 

Send for jl copy on exMminaikm 



The H. W. GRAY CO., 2 West 45th St., New York 

Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 
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Concern for and Care to prevent the Abuse 
thereof ; And also an Account of the Immor- 
ality and Profaneness which is occasioned by 
the Corruption of that most Noble Science in 
the Present Age." 



3 



eaitoiiais 



CHE venerable Hudson Stuck, Arch- 
deacon of Yukon, complained in a 
letter to The Churchman that, visiting 
this city, he heard the organ drown out the 
congregation lifting up the voice of praise. 
His letter, written amusingly, was reprinted 
in the New Music Review of last month 
Another clergyman, Arthur Bedford, MA., 
Chaplain to His Grace Wriothesly, Duke of 
Bedford, and Vicar of Temple in the City of 
Bristol, made a like complaint over two hun- 
dred years ago. It is to be found in Bed- 
ford's "The Great Abuse of Musick in Two 
Parts: Containing an Account of the Use 
and Design of Musick among the Antient 
Jews, Greeks, Romans, and others ; with their 



<<^*f T WOULD be very convenient in 
parochial churches," says Bedford, 
"that the organist did not play so 
loud whilst the congregation is singing. The 
full organ is generally too loud for a congre- 
gation, and drowns the voices that they are 
not heard. This method seems to be pro- 
moted by the makers, who think that the stops 
which roar most will be lik'd best; and that 
by this means the organs will be larger, and 
the price must be greater than if they con- 
sisted of softer musick. But with submis- 
sion to the maker's interest, which must be 
uppermost, it is the opinion of all judges of 
musick that the softest is the best ; and I am 
sure, in the case I mention, it will be the great- 
est help to the singing. Art was only intended 
to help nature, and not to overbear it. And 
instruments were designed to direct our 
voices, not to drown them. The people learn 
by hearing others, and taking their pitch 
from others, whilst the not hearing the voices 
is a detriment to the singing. The instru- 
ment as now manag'd is neither a guide itself, 
but an hinderance to the voices, which would 
guide the rest. And, therefore, I doubt not 
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but if the fashion could once be alter'd the 
softer musick would be more profitable in it- 
self, and more pleasing to all." 



^^^ EDFORD had much to say about the 
J^^ corruption of music by organists of 
'^^^ cathedral and parochial churches. 
*'They who guide the congregatipn in singing 
praises to God, do afterwards compose tunes 
for the synagogues of Satan, revel at a tavern 
or an ale house, in serving the devil, and teach 
such songs as are incentives to profaneness, 
atheism and debauchery." He would not, if 
he were living to-day, countenance certain 
programmes of recitals in church. "The same 
organ, which in time of divine service plays 
psalms composed for the worship of God, 
shall for a private diversion play such tunes 
which were composed for the support of the 
playhouse, and perhaps the lewd and profane 
songs to which such music is set may at the 
same time be sung in the church. . . . Our 
ancient church music is lost. Everything 
which is serious is call'd in derision 'The old 
cow path,' and represented as dull and 
heavy." He argued at great length that when 
the clerk named the psalm, the organist should 
play the tune so that it might be plainly 
understood, "and the interludes, that the con- 
gregation may know where to begin, and when 
to leave off." 



CHE authorities, said Bedford, should 
take care that services and anthems 
are constantly and devoutly performed. 
He believed in diligent rehearsal. "For want 
of this it hath sometimes happened that an- 
thems are but meanly sung, or perhaps out 
of tune with the organ, or one part out of 
tune with the rest; and it is hard to deter- 
mine whether a hearer is more pleas'd with 
a good performance or displeased with a mean 
one." To make a good musician the organist 
should be a good Christian. "This will be- 
come them much better than the vain flour- 
ishes of airy heads and wanton hearts." Vol- 
untaries should be grave and serious, yet 
"graceful variety" should not be excluded. 
"An artist needs not to show himself melan- 
choly, and he hath as little reason to show 
himself mad." "It is very strange in some 
places after sermon to hear the organs play 



when the congregation is dismissed, as if they 
play'd them out of a tavern, or out of an ale 
house, or rather out of a play-house." The 
psalm tune should be played as plainly as pos- 
sible for a direction to the congr^ation. 



^\^ EDFORD insisted that voluntaries and 
y^\ interludes should have been formerly 
^^ composed either by some eminent 
masters or by themselves. "Extempore fan- 
cies or rather maggots of their own" were to 
be avoided. "To compose a tune finely re- 
quires great premeditation and serious 
thought. There are so many things to be 
minded at once that it is impossible it should 
be done extempore. . . . There are very 
often such scraps of jigs and country dances, 
according to what the organist hath been ac- 
quainted with the week before, as is a profana- 
tion of the church. There ought to be no 
military tattoos, no light and galliardizing 
notes, and nothing to raise a disorder'd 
thought or a wanton fancy." And Bedford 
went so far as to wish that organists should 
confine themselves to divine or, at least, to 
grave and solid music when they were out of 
the church ; not teachers of profane songs on 
week days, or playing upon other instruments 
at a dancing school, or practicing such lessons 
at home for their diversion. 



^y'^HE electors of church organists should, 
ll first of all, choose a man with a true 
^^^ sense of religion, exemplary in his life 
and conversation, a receiver of the Lord's 
Supper. He should not get his maintenance 
by lessons on the spinet and harpsichord. 
"Such men as these will promise very fair 
until they get into such places, and after that 
never regard a word which they said at such 
a time. . . . Their interest will soon teach 
them to profane even the house of God ; and 
because they set up to be masters and teach- 
ers of others, they scorn to be taught the rudi- 
ments of decency and sobriety, and are deaf 
to all admonitions of this nature. . . . The 
great motive for the electing of such organ- 
ists is the fineness of their finger, but when 
this fine finger is joined with a wanton air 
and accustomed to nothing but jigs and coun- 
try dances, or other songs as wanton as these, 
it spoils all church musick. .Their great skill, 
when thus corrupted, is the more abominable." 
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CHE sirtfing-men should not skep or 
talk when they are not singing. "It 
is oftentimes matter of scandal to sec 
the indecencies of the singing-boys, their 
ridiculous or rather lamentable gestures, their 
talking, laughing, and abusing." The men 
should respect their office. "To excuse them- 
selves thus in an ale house, 'I am sorry to 
leave the good company, because I must go to 
church, but I will come again when prayers 
are over,' sounds very atheistical." Nor 
should they sing profane and lewd songs in 
other places, particularly in taverns and ale 
houses. 



-^/^OR do those who go to hear di- 
J I vine music, especially in cathedral 
^^^ ^ churches, escape censure. "They stay 
till the anthem is ended, but then they turn 
their backs and are gone. They are very silent 
when the musick sounds, but are very trouble- 
some upon all other occasions, and generally 
walk about the church, to the scandal of them- 
selves and disturbance of the whole congre- 
gation." 

Bedford wished there were more societies 
to promote the singing of psalms "together in 
consort." Not only is the exercise pious in 
its own nature: it is useful to preserve the 
health of men. "It cheers the spirits, it opens 
the pipes, and it strengthens all the parts of 
the breast." 



4|5p¥EDFORD'S book was published in 
If^ 171 1. Let us see what another clergy- 
man, John Wesley, had to say about 
music in his journal. In 1748 he talked about 
music with Dr. Pepusch, who assured him 
that it was a lost art, understood in its per- 
fection only by the ancients; revised a little 
by Tallis and his contemporaries. Purcell 
made "some attempts" to restore it, "but that 
ever since the true ancient art, depending on 
nature and mathematical principles, had 
gained no ground, the present masters having 
no fixed principles at all." But Bedford was 
loud in his praise of Purcell, Dr. Blow and 
some others. 

Twenty years later Wesley, reading an "Es- 
say on Music" by one "who is a thorough 
master of the subject," was surprised to find 
that the music of the ancients was "as simple 
as that of the Methodists; that their music 



wholly consisted of melody; he farther ob- 
serves that as the singing different words^ by 
different persons at the very same time neces- 
sarily prevents attention to the sense, so it fre- 
quently destroys melody for the sake of har- 
mony; meantime it destroys the very end of 
music, which is to affect the passions." 

It was in the same year, 1768, that Wesley, 
preaching at the church in Neath, of which 
the church wardens had the disposal, was dis- 
gusted at the manner of singing: "i. Twelve 
or fourteen persons kept it to themselves, and 
quite shut out the congregation; 2, these re- 
peated the same words, contrary to all sense 
and reason, six, eight, or ten tilmes over; 3, 
according to the shocking custom of modem 
music, different persons sung different words 
at one and the same moment; an intolerable 
insult on common sense, and utterly inconip 
patible with any devotion." 



'%A/%HILE we are on the subject of oi> 
III gans and organists, let us note this 
^^^^ recent announcement in a London 
journal: "At the Palladium this week Mr. 
Charles GuUivar presents Max Erard, the 
well-known organist, and his eight-ton catho- 
dal organ." 



^y'^HERE are music critics in London, as 
ll those of the Times, Daily Chronicle, 
^^^ Daily Telegraph, and Pall Mall 
Gazette, whose conciseness and originality of 
expression are wholly admirable. Here are 
some instances: 

"Though it is not possible always to agree 
with the outward activity of Mr. Hambourg's 
inner dynamo, the whirl he creates is certainly 
preferable to the somnolence of the more con- 
scientious manner." 

"Just as there is a style of declamation that 
concerns itself chiefly with scansion and 
rhyme, there is a style of playing that concen- 
trates on notes. . • . Where color was re- 
quired she was often penny-plain, and her gait 
was more pedestrian than elastic. These are 
defects which are corrected less effectively at 
the keyboard than in the school of life." 

Stcherbatcheff: "A seldom heard Russian 
composer, who wrote in his younger days 
some very agreeable music, but afterward oc- 
cupied himself with potboilers." This is 
hardly fair. Stcherbatcheff's earlier piano 
music is more than "very agreeable." It 
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shows delicate fancy and exquisite taste. 
There are songs by him that are passionate; 
some exotically beautiful or wild. We have 
been told by a Russian pianist, who, alas, has 
made only one visit to this country, that 
Stcherbatcheff lived for a long time at Nice 
and often visited Monte Carlo, furnished with 
money by a doting old aunt, or by some other 
one's aunt. 



^^y'^HE folly of a laudatory 'analytical pro- 
ll gramme was recently exposed by the 
^^^ critic of the Daily Telegraph. When 
he sat down to hear Mr. Donald Francis 
Tovey's new symphony, he read in the pro- 
gramme about "spit-fire fugues," **dramatic 
•climaxes," the "glitter of violins." "The 
trombones tumble downward over the kettle 
drums." "The conclusion flutters away in a 
tremolo pianissimo until the rustle of the side 
drum grows again to a roar and the fanfares 
of the trio bring the movement to an abrupt 
end." The critic remarks: "These things, 
and others like them too numerous to mention, 
should have been most uplifting — had one 
only heard them." 



-^/|/%R. JOSEF HOFMANN talked not 
J I I ^^"^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ reporter of the New 
^^1 ▼ York Times: "I am one of those 
who is perhaps known — and unfavorably, I 
do not doubt — for not playing much modem 
music. That is because I do not believe that 
modern music, taken by and large, is on the 
same level, mentally, emotionally or artis- 
tically, with what has gone before. . . . The 
great composers do not write their music to 
get it played; they write it because they feel 
an irrepressible urging to express themselves 
through their music, and they do so regard- 
less of any outward circumstances." 

Does Mr. Hofmann really think that piano 
pieces by Cesar Franck, Debussy, Ravel, Mac- 
Dowell, even by Scriabin and Cyril Scott, are 
really unworthy of his attention? Is it not 
his duty, as a pianist of marked authority, to 
play modern music, that an audience may 
judge for itself? Suppose the conductor of 
a symphony orchestra should refuse to per- 
form ultra-modern music because he person- 
ally did not like it ? Would he not thus shirk 
his duty? 



3T IS not true that great composers have 
not written their music "to get it 
played." For nearly three centuries 
famous men have written compositions di- 
rectly or indirectly to order. In the nineteenth 
century Beethoven, Weber, Liszt, Wagner, 
Verdi, Brahms, Saint- Saens, Richard Strauss, 
Tschaikowsky might be named. If the music 
written only as a result of this "irrepressible 
urging" is not played, do the composers sit 
proudly silent relying on posthumous recog- 
nition and fame? Not a bit of it. Their let- 
ters and the letters of others show them nerv- 
ous, restless, importunate, vexed, angry. 



\^0 ONE will question Mr. Albert 
7 i Mildenberg's statement that in the 
"^^ ^ death of Rafael Joseffy "the whole 
art world has lost a sincere upholder of high 
ideals" ; but when Mr. Mildenberg adds : "The 
piano world has lost the last of the great poets 
of the keyboard," the eulogy is extravagant. 
There are great poets of the keyboard still 
living : de Pachmann and Paderewski ; the 
Gabrilowitsch of the last season; Copeland 
with the music of Debussy, Scarlatti and the 
modern Spaniards ; Bauer as an interpreter of 
Bach, Schumann, Brahms ; Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, granted that she is wholly in the vein. 



%/%/%HEN Mr. Joseffy first appeared in 
III European cities he astonished audi- 
^^^^ ences by agility and speed; he daz- 
zled; but experienced judges denied him the 
nobler and more poetic qualities. As the 
years passed his art and his life clarified and 
were more beautiful. How he added to his 
stature in this country! Not simply because 
he played music by Johannes Brahms, 
though much was said of this in the obituary 
notices published here, for some fondly think 
that a pianist devoted to Johannes must nec- 
essarily be intensely musical, rarely intellec- 
tual, the possessor of a pure soul. The play- 
ing of Mr. JoseflFy was famous above all for 
a singular beauty of tone, an unfailing clarity, 
a delicately poetic feeling. He was a lyric 
pianist, not an epic, but in lyricism his flight 
was larklight, his charm was entrancing, ir- 
resistible. 

His mind was alert and receptive; his con- 
versation delightful, not without a refreshing 
touch of malice, to use that word as the 
French use it. He was interested in all that 
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pertains to man, from cookery to astronomy, 
from the latest school of painting to the cen- 
tury-perplexing problems concerning the soul. 
Even a pedant clad in triple brass would leave 
him a wiser and a better man. He had his 
whims, caprices, prejudices perhaps, and he 
could maintain them, although he was not 
aggressively disputatious. Never finical, ad- 
mitting the value, the necessity of the coarse- 
ness that enters into strength, he anxiously 
sought after refinement in his art; not the re- 
finement that is akin to effeminacy, not the 
polish that is hard, metallic, but the flawless 
expression of that which is lovely. 



CHE London newspapers reported many 
concerts during the spring season, but 
few of these concerts seem to us of 
much importance. Indeed, the Daily Tele- 
graph, calling last month for a more liberal 
pecuniary support of musicians, began to ad- 
mitting that to the "unobservant" the season 
may have appeared "dull and uninspiring"; 
hastened to add that there were "many fine 
and memorable events"; if these efforts did 
not meet with the deserved success, it was the 
fault of "that great, mysterious agglomeration 
of human atoms, the British public." The 
audiences at the "Magnificent Series" of Prom- 
enade Concerts, where first-class programmes 
were presented, were small. The "wholly ad- 
mirable" operatic performances in Russian and 
Italian came to a premature end, although, as 
we write, we read of attempts to raise a fund 
for a continuance, and Mme. Clara Butt is 
praised for her munificence in giving iioo. 
Ah, what would the great British public do 
without Mme. Butt. As the critic of the 
Daily Telegraph recently remarked : "Such is 
the force of her personality that music that 
on other lips would seem commonplace ap- 
pears on hers to be charged with deep mean- 
ing." We hear her now, singing "Abide with * 
Me" to the accompaniment of a piano — AND 
a cabinet organ. 



CHE Pall Mall Gazette explained the 
failure to support the Russian, French 
and Italian opera season, which, as we 
noted last month, was inaugurated by a pre- 
paratory service of consecration and benedic- 
tion after the Russian custom: "More than 
any other art form, grand opera in England 
depends on the support of the aristocracy and 



the ieisured' classes. At present we have no 
ieisured' classes; and the aristocracy are 
nearly all mourning for gallant men." Yet, 
there is opera in Berlin ; and in Petrograd, 
where, by the way, an Englishman, Mr. Albert 
Coates, is one of the chief conductors, or the 
chief, the opera has met with unprecedented 
success: the treasury shows a surplus profit 
for the first time, it is said, in the history of 
that capital. The London public believes it 
is wrong to attend concerts and opera just 
now, and the appeals in the London journals 
do not sdem to change its opinion. 



^k/^UT was this series of operatic per- 
J^^\ formances in London wholly admir- 
^^ able? Tschaikowsky's "Queen of 
Spades" was performed for the first time in 
England. The Daily Chronicle said that there 
is so much delightful music in it that one is 
almost inclined to try and forgive it for be- 
ing a bad opera ; "but it would have been much 
more effective with better singers in the chief 
roles." The Times said that the woman tak- 
ing the part of Lisa was weak in her intona- 
tion and the quality of her voice, and these 
faults were noted in others, both principals 
and chorus. The highest praise for the or- 
chestra was that it was composed of good ma- 
terial and might do better in future. "Lakme" 
was performed. The music was found to be 
"rather tawdry and old fashioned; but it all 
wants singing and playing rather better than 
it was done last night." Mr. Stroesco took 
the part of Gerald. If we are not mistaken, 
this tenor took minor parts at the Boston 
Opera House without attracting attention ; yet, 
in London he assumed a role that gave op- 
portunity to no lesser tenors than Ravelli and 
M. Clement. However, interpolated Indian 
music and Persian dances in the London per- 
formance pleased the audience, for the danc- 
ing of Mme. Armen ter-Ohanian was de- 
scribed as "voluptuous and sinuous." A Jap- 
anese singer, Mme. Tamaki Miura, made a 
sensation as Madonna Butterfly, but we are 
informed that the orchestra played in a slip- 
shod manner, and M. Gourevitch was an "in- 
different" conductor, without sympathy for the 
singers and ruining much of the music by 
too slow a pace. Perhaps there were other 
reasons than those given by the Pall Mall 
Gazette for the failure of the undertaking. 
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Great IDMern Compoien no. 12 

By Daniel Gregory Mason 
BRAHMS 

]IIE peculiar position of Brahms in 
the history of music is, on the 
whole, not inaptly described by the 
frequently heard phrase that he is 
**the last of the great classical German 
school." Considerable as are the romantic 
and even the impressionistic elements in his 
work, as seen, for instance, in the later piano 
pieces and in songs like the "Lerchcingesang,"' 
in fundamental mood he stands sharply op- 
posed to the sensuousness of Wagnerism, and 
preserves the older earnestness and large sim- 
plicity of Bach and Beethoven, with whom he 
has been bracketed in von Billow's oft- 
repeated remark about "The Three B's." He 
was wholly immune to the Berlioz-Liszt 
theatricalism, which infected so many of his 
lesser contemporaries. As for his followers, 
Strauss is the only one who can be compared 
with him in natural endoNvment, and Strauss 
is both too sentimental and too sensational to 
be called in any significant sense classic. 
Reger, who shares Brahms's admiration for 
Bach and his keen instinct for the polyphonic, 
is too much the schoolmaster to rise to equal 
artistic heights — he is in the last analysis lack- 
ing in the profound human emotion which al- 
most always vitalizes Brahms's intellectual pro- 
fundity. 

Brahms is classic, then, in the same sense 
that Bach and Beethoven are classic, in that 
his attitude toward life, expressed in his art, 
is simple, large, broad, free from the feverish 
passion and the exaggeration and lack of bal- 
ance which are the characteristic defects of rb- 
manticism. Just as Sir Hubert Parry finds 
in Beethoven "the perfect balance of expres- 
sion and design," so we may suggest the qual- 
ity of Brahms by saying that in him deep emo- 
tion is controlled by masterful intelligence. 
To accuse him of lack of feeling is to ex- 
pose one's own superficiality; but to say that 
intelligence is more obvious to a first hearing 
of his music than feeling is perhaps true; or 
we may say that Brahms feels intellectually, 
like all musicians of reflective temperament, 
and that his music, therefore, reveals its full 
meaning only after repeated hearings and at- 
tentive study. This sober and yet mellow 
thoughtfulness of mood is Brahms's essential 
characteristic: it underlies not only his whole 



attitude toward life and art, but even the 
minute peculiarities, the technical tnamierisms 
of his work. 

CHARACTERISTIC METHODS 

It finds its natural melodic expression, for 
instance, in those simple, almost naive tunes, 
moving along the scale or made up from the 
tones of the common chord, which Brahms, 
like Beethoven, has created on the model of 
German folk-song. The family resemblance of 
the chief themes of Beethoven's Eroica, Fifth, 
and Eighth Symphonies, and of Brahms's 
Second Symphony, Violin Concerto, and Sap- 
phic Ode, all descended from the common an- 
cestor. Do-mi-sol, is too striking to require 
comment. The plain dignity of the diatonic 
scale is the foundation of Brahms's music, as it 
is of Beethoven's, Haydn's, Handel's and 
Bach's. The chromatic element he uses often 
with great poignancy, but always as subordi- 
nate. His art touches that of his greatest con- 
temporary on the Meistersinger side, not the 
Tristan and Isolde. 

His intellectual subtlety, on the other hand, 
much greater than the emotional, shows it- 
self in an elaboration and ccnnplication of the 
rhythmic element of music probaWy un- 
matched in any other composer. The breadth 
and flexibility of his phrases are extraordi- 
nary; each sings itself out to its natural end 
with the noble deliberation of inexhaustible 
fecundity; and though balance is always se- 
cured, it is always large and free, never the 
sing-song squareness of the small imagination. 
The prosody of the songs may be studied for 
illustration. Interesting combinations of two 
notes to the beat with three are everywhere 
in Brahms, and his oppositions of metrical 
and rhythmical accents, through the shifting 
of short figures in the measure, are endlessly 
ingenious. The distaste for obvious disposi- 
tions, to be sure, sometimes leads bim to arti- 
ficial displacements, such as result in the 
"hobbling rhythm," which Mr. Wcingartner 
describes as a mannerism^; his formute do 
occasionally smell of the lamp ; but these de- 
fects are insignificant indeed compared with 
the remarkable contribution he has made to 
the growth of rhythm.^ 

The same wealth of imagination is shown 

^Felix Wcingartner: The Symphony Since Bee- 
thoven. 

2Sec The Rhythm of Modern Music, by C F. Abdy 

Williams, Chapters V, VIII and IX. 
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in his thematic development, of which he is 
iocontestably one of tlie greatest masters, if 
not the greatest, since Beethoven. Like Bee- 
thoven, he is fond of starting out a large work 
with one or two brief fragments of motive 
(the chief motive of his second symphony, 
Uke that of Beethoven's fifth, consisting of 
bet four notes) and evolving from it un- 
df camt-of interest. This will be illustrated in 
detail in our second example for analysis. 
His presentation of still further and unex- 
pected developments in the coda may be 
traced back to the same prototype ; his codas 
are justly famous for their fascinating sur- 
prises and unforeseen fulfilments, such as are 
illustrated, for example, in the first movement 
of the E minor 'Cello Sonata, the A major 
Piano Quartet, the second symphony. 

So completely is he thus immersed in his 
musical thought that there is a certain truth 
in the criticism charging him with indiffer- 
ence to sensuous effect. The witticism that 
Tschaikowsky's music sounds better than it 
is, while Brahms's is better than it sounds, calls 
our attention to the fact that with the Ger- 
man the thought comes first, instead of mod- 
ifying itself to suit sonorities and technique. 
"What a relief," said a musician after hear- 
ing his second symphony for the first time 
for several years, "that Brahms always says 
what he means, instead of what will 'come 
off* well! It makes his music last." Un- 
doubtedly his contempt for effect for its own 
sake makes him write some dull, gray, heavy 
pages; his strings sometimes lack brilliancy, 
and the finale of his first 'cello sonata is a 
standing evidence of what discomfort he will 
inflict on the ear when misled by an academic 
ambition. But, on the other hand, no one 
has conceived ideas more inevitably incarnated 
in a certain tonal color. Listen to the wonder- 
ful horn tune that starts off the Trio, opus 40, 
or the melody in which the flute speaks so 
heroically in the finale of the First Symphony, 
or the Intermezzo for piano, opus 76, No. 3, 
and then try to deny Brahms the color sense I 
Such a conductor as Mr. Weingartner may 
in a snapshot judgment call Brahms's orches- 
tra austere, but on further acquaintance he 
writes a whole article to prove that the com- 
poser's colors are the necessary ones for the 
expression of his ideas. Amateurs call his 
piano music unklaviermdssig — ^unsuited to the 
piano — ^but thoughtful artists Hkc Mr. Harold 



Bauer hold that he has created a new idiom 
for the piano, free from empty bravura, large 
and massive and noble like himself. 

YOUTH AND EARLY WORK 

Johannes Brahms, born in Hamburg on 
May 7, 1833, was the son of an orchestral 
contrabass player, and was trained for music 
as a matter of course from his earliest years. 
He made a concert tour as a pianist with the 
violinist Remenyi, taking along his early com- 
positions; he met Liszt, and did not get on 
with him ; he was greeted by Schumann- as 
the coming genius, the "chosen youth, over 
whose cradle the Graces and the Heroes seem 
to have kept watch." At this time he was a 
tow-haired, smooth-faced youth of twenty, 
stocky and vigorous, with blue eyes of great 
liqiiidity and depth, and a still boyishly so- 
prano voice. No wonder the romanticist 
Schiunann was delighted with the piano pieces 
he brought with him — the three sonatas, op. 
I, 2 and 5, and the Scherzo, op. 4. The tor- 
rential enthusiasm of youth, which foams 
through them, must have carried him away. 
And with it there is a tender limpidity in the 
quieter passages, like the second theme of the 
F minor Sonata, and a ^ large seriousness, as 
in the Andante of the same work, that was 
both true to the best German tradition and 
characteristic of the maturer Brahms to come. 
There was also, rather curiously, a tendency 
to use specific programs, or to illustrate 
poetic ideas, which is in direct opposition to 
the composer's later practice. In these early 
pieces he was feeling his way ; their turgidity 
and waywardness he later completely out- 
grew; yet there may be noted in them, in 
germ, all the more characteristic qualities of 
his mature work. 

EXAMPLE FOR ANALYSIS, NO. I 

Ballade, opus 10, No, i, after the Scottish 
ballad, "Edward" 

The "program" is suggested by a well- 
known ballad in Percy's Reliques, known to 
Brahms through Herder's trafislation. The 
first stanza of the original reads : 
" 'Why dais your brand [i.e., sword] sae drap 

wi bluid, 
Edward, Edward? 

Why dais your brand sae drap wi bluid* 
And why sae sad gang yee O?' 
'O I hae killed my hawk sae guid. 
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Mither, Mither! 

O I hae killed my hawk sae guid, 

And I had nae mair hot hee O.' " 

As the dialogue proceeds, the mother forces 
from her son the confession that he has killed 
his father. This tragic and at the same time 
remote, mediaeval and legendary atmosphere 
Brahms has suggested with remarkable power. 

The opening phrase, in D minor, with its 
repeated falling cadence on the dominant, is 
based precisely, it will be noted, on the rhythm 
of the opening lines with their monotonous 
refrain, "Edward, Edward." The lengthen- 
ing of the responsive phrase, suggested by the 
poem, illustrates Brahms's flexible sense of 
rhythm. In the poco piii moto, again (Ed- 
ward's* reply), we have an example of his 
rhythmic subtlety: the phrase is five beats in 
length; being repeated four times, it shifts 
each time its relation to the measure, com- 
mencing first on a fourth beat, then on a first, 
then on a second, and finally on a third. It 
is such details, small but far from insignifi- 
cant, that give Brahms's music its rhythmic 
vitality. After the mother's couplet has been 
heard again the poco piii mosso recurs with 
singular and, perhaps at first, unanalyzable 
charm. It will soon be perceived that the mel- 
ody is an inversion of the first one: it moves 
by the same intervals, just reversed in direc- 
tion;, thus imaginatively does Brahms employ 
an academic device in the service of a poetic 
idea. As regards the general style of this sec- 
tion, the student will notice the diatonic, al- 
most folk-like character of the melody, and 
the simplicity, yet expressiveness, of the har- 
mony. The open fifths, without thirds, in two 
of the cadences, suggest the very mood of 
the text — a sadness touched with the sense of 
the uncanny. 

The middle Allegro, in D major, takes the 
shape of a slo^v, relentless and powerful 
climax, depicting the agitation and terror of 
Edward's confession. Musically, it is a good 
example of Brahms's power of thematic de- 
velopment, of making much from little. It 
all comes from the first five notes in the bass, 
constituting a motive which in turn is derived 
from the beginning of the second poco pit\ 
moto described above. The excitement, and 
at the same time the sustained power of the 
whole passage depends not a little on the 
rhythm of three against two so often used 
by the composer. Note that as the passion 



increases, the motive shortens to three notes. 
The climax culminates in a fortissimo repe- 
tition, in the fullest and boldest sonorities of 
Brahms's massive piano style, of Edward's 
theme, which gradually expends its force and 
dies away in an impressive diminuendo. 

Now returns the first tempo and theme, 
ornamented this time with a subordinate trip- 
let rhythm (beginning with a silence — notice 
the impressiveness of that) ; and the piece 
ends with the low, gloomy harmonies appro- 
priate. 

LATER LIFE AND WORK 

After the acclamation by Schumann came 
a lull in Brahms's life, a time in which he 
analyzed anew his ideals, modified them in 
important respects, and finally embarked on 
the process of development which went on 
unbroken for the remaining forty-odd years, 
of his life. These years were outwardly un- 
eventful, save for the well-deserved honors 
they brought. Thoreau's statement that "our 
thoughts are the events of our lives" was 
never better exemplified than in Brahms. The 
real interest of his life — and it is a thrilling 
one — is to be found in the patient and steady 
artistic progress he made toward the largely 
conceived ideal adopted when the romantic 
fervor of youth gave way to maturity. 
"Henceforth," says Dr. Deiters, "we find him 
striving after moderation, endeavoring to 
place himself more in touch with the public, 
and to conquer all subjectiveness. To arrive 
at perspicuity and precision of invention, 
clear design and form, careful elaboration and 
accurate balancing of effect, now became with 
him essential and established principles." In 
other words. Brahms left waywardness behind 
him, and sought to deepen, steady and uni- 
versalize his feeling. By so doing he "came 
into his own"; and it is not in the turgid 
early works, but in the four noble symphonies, 
in the thoughtful chamber music of his middle 
life, and in the deeply contemplative later 
songs and piano pieces, that we find the essen- 
tial Brahms. 

How exacting he was with himself in this 
lifelong artistic discipline may be gathered 
from such significant facts as that he wrote 
a contrapuntal exercise every day, that he is- 
sued a thoroughly overhauled edition of his 
Trio, opus 8,* or that he had his first sym- 

♦The first edition exists, and may profitably be 
compared with the final one by the student of com- 
position. 
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phony in hand ten years. In criticising one 
of Mr. Henschel's songs, he said: "Whether 
it is beautiful also is an entirely different mat- 
ter, but perfect it must be"; and Sir Charles 
Stanford reports a similar saying, to the ef- 
fect that though we cannot write as freshly 
as Mozart, we must write as purely. It is 
only necessary to remember that he exacted 
the same high standards of others that he 
applied to himself in order to understand 
his reputation for severity amounting to 
"bearishness." The anecdotes illustrating this 
trait are legion. To a mediocre composer, 
who deprecated his severe criticism, saying: 
"But, master, if you censure me so much, I 
shall wish to stop composing," he replied, 
"Yes, that is exactly what one doesn't say 
to one's self often enough." To a lady who 
asked him which of his songs she should sing, 
he answered : "My posthumous ones." When 
incompetence was coupled with pretense, it 
aroused his merciless contempt. Lion-hunters 
were especially distasteful to him. To one 
who asked him if he was Brahms, he replied: 
"Ah, you mean my brother, the composer," 
and sent him off over the hills in search of 
this fictitious relative. Of simple people, on 
the other hand, and especially humble ones, 
children and servants, he was considerate, and 
would put himself to inconvenience to save 
them trouble. He was great enough to be 
quite free from petty vanity. When an ad- 
mirer proposed his health in a bottle of rare 
wine, saying: "What this Rauenthaler is 
among the wines, that is Brahms among the 
composers," he proposed, drily, "Then let's 
have a bottle of Bach !" 

EXAMPLE FOR ANALYSIS, NO. 2 

First movement of the Symphony in 
D major, opus 7J* 

The basses announce at once the pregnant 
group of four notes (called motive a in Fig- 
ure I), which contains within itself, in germ, 
much of the music to come. Over this the 
horns immediately announce a second motive 
(b), which, with its repetition in the third 
measure, has the peculiarity we have already 
noticed, of being, like so many of Beethoven's 
themes, derived from the tones of the com- 
mon chord. The phrase is completed by an 
inversion of motive a, which is also used, in 
the bass, as a sort of punctuation for each 

♦Arranged for piano, two hands. Simrock Edition. 



Figure I. 




phrase, in measures five, eight and twelve. 
The responsive phrase, measures 6-9, given 
out by wood-wind instruments, differs melodi- 
cally from the first one, and is paralleled by 
the fourth, just as the first is by the third. 
The second phrase will be seen later to play 
an important part in the development. All 
sorts of ingenious rhythmic variations of 
phrases or figures will be noticed by the alert 
student throughout the movement, not all of 
which can be mentioned in detail in our anal- 
ysis. For example: the cadence melody in 
alto in measures 18-19 gives rise by "augmen- 
tation" to the tenor melody in the next four 
measures. Again, from motive a is developed 
the soprano melody of measures 20-21 and 
all the succeeding passage. Three notes of 
this motive will be found in measure 35, and 
again in 41, and their augtnentation at the 
top of the next page. 

With the third measure on this page be- 
gins, in the violins, a subsidiary melody or 
"bridge passage," leading over to the second 
theme. It is a more flowing melody, but is, 
nevertheless, made out of motive a (see Fig- 
ure I, c). It becomes, at the eleventh meas- 
ure on this page, the subject of a series of 
imitations, from voice to voice, building up a 
climax, at the end of which (p. 4, meas. 18) 
reappears motive a, first in its original rhythm, 
later in "diminution," in eighth notes (Figure 
I, d). A sustained diminuendo thus leads to 
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the second theme (p. 5, meas. 6), founded on 
a new motive which we may call c (Figure 
I, e). This is freely evolved, and repeated at 
a higher register toward the bottom of the 
page. Its characteristic motive, anacrustic in 
rhythm (leading from a weak up to the strong 
h^i), beciHl^s more and more conspicuous 
all through page 6 : it aj^ears in the bass and 
in shifted rhythm, then shortened to the more 
vigorous form of an eighth note, a sixteenth 
aiad a quarter in the treble, and finally as 
two sixteenths and an eighth, in which guise 
it is pertinaciously insisted upon. In the long 
climax, be^nning at the bottom of the page, 
it is combined with a shifted form of motive 
a. After the fortissimo thus reached there 
is a quieter conclusion theme (last two lines 
on page 7), made from the second theme with 
a decorative part in triplets. So much for the 
long, closely knit and highly varied Exposition 
of thematic materiaL 

With the double bar and the second ending 
begins the Development, which we must also 
examine in detail. First of all, theme I is 
sounded in the key of F major by the horn, 
and Uter in B flat by the flute. A contrapuntal 
passage founded on the three quarter notes of 
the motive leads to a vigorous passage founded 
on the second phrase of the theme, beginning 
at the second line of page 9. All this is en- 
ergetically contrapuntal in style, and de- 
bouches in a grandiose announcement of mo- 
tive a, in various shifts of rhythm, by the 
trombones and the wood-wind (the ninth 
measure from the bottom of the page). The 
exciting effect of these shiftings of accent is 
surprising. The "diminished" or eighth-note 
version of the motive next comes in for a 
share of elaboration (top of page 10), until 
with the eighteenth measure on this page the 
flowing subsidiary theme shown in Figure I, c 
displaces it. This is combined (last four 
measures on the page) with motive a in its 
original rhythm, and later (top of the next 
page) with motive a in diminution in the 
treble, combined with motive b in various 
rhythmic modifications in the bass. This mo- 
tive now gradually gains the ascendency to 
carry all before it in the emphatic passage 
at the bottom of the page. With further slight 
reminders of the subsidiary melody, the tur- 
moil subsides, and at the middle of page 12 
the Development ends and the Recapitulation 



begins with a gracefully decorated version of 
the first theme. 

The student will have no diflSculty in analyz- 
ing this third section, which corresponds 
closely with the Exposition, for himself. 

At the bottom of page 16 begins one of the 
most poetically imagined of Brahms's codas. 
The wood-wind instruments sound motive b 
over a harmony which delays the expected 
final cadence, and over a held doimnant- 
seventh chord various instruments announce 
an inversion of the chief motive (Figure I, f ). 
A solo horn next dreamfully takes this up 
and evolves it over mysteriously changing 
harmonies. The cadence thus so long evaded 
comes at last, restfully, deliberately, at the 
middle of page 17, and with it a final and 
indescribably tranquil and lovely statement of 
the main theme, as if heard in retrospect or 
with the mind's eye of memory. Dainty stac- 
cato diminutions of motive a follow in the 
wood-wind (top of page 18), leading in turn 
to a final call from horns and trumpet of 
motive b, a long-held chord of D major, with 
swelling an^,^ diminishing drum-roU — and 
silence. Hi 



The Creation, by Haydn, was presented May 12 
by the Mt. Kisco Choral Society, Mt Kisco, N. Y., 
G. D. Richards, conductor, with the following^ solo- 
ists: E. Parks, soprano; F. Ormsby, tenor; G. A. 
Vcrplanck, contralto; F. Martin, bass; Alice G. 
Gies^ler, pianist, and S. L. Elmer, organist 

Coleridge-Taylor's Scenes from the Song of 
Hiawatha was presented May 21 by the choir (500 
voices) of the Hartford Public High School, Hart- 
ford, Conn., under the direction of R. L. Baldwin. 
The soloists were: Miss E. Owens, soprano; C. E. 
Prior, Jr.. tenor; J. R. Stamy, baritone; H. A. 
France, pianist. 

The Babylon Choral Society, Babylon, N. Y., 
W. W. Bross, director, presented the following: pro- 
gramme at their concert given April 30 in the Meth- 
odist Church, Babylon, N. Y.: My Luve's Like a 
Red Rose. Garrett ; The Bells are Ringing, Abt : Go, 
Lovely Rose, Callcott; Remember. Hawfey; Some- 
where a Voice is Calling, Tate ; The Ringers, Lohr ; 
Song of April, Salter; Candle Lightin' Time, 
Coleridge-Taylor; Life and Death, Coleridge- 
Taylor; Minuetto. Schubert; A May Song, Foote; 
The Death of Minnehaha, Coleridge-Taylor. 

Mr. Frank E. Ward has given during the past sea- 
son at the Church of the Holy Trinity, of which he 
is organist and choirmaster, fourteen organ recitals. 
Among these were special programmes devoted, re- 
spectively, to the compositions of American com- 
posers, French, German, English, Russian and Scan- . 
dinavian composers, besides manv of a composite 
character. The activities of the choir included dur- 
ing the Lenten season the performance of Men- 
delssohn's Hear my prayer, Stainer's Crucifixion and 
The Saviour of the World, the fetter composed by 
Mr. Ward. 
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CURIOUS sort of disputation 
has been lately raging in one of 
the New York papers over the 
superiority of certain "boy" choirs. 
It would appear that there are about a dozen 
njetropolitan choirs slated for "first place" by 
certain admiring and enthusiastic friends who 
cannot refrain from "writing to the papers" 
on the subject, 

A reads that the choir of St. Church 

is the finest in town. He waxes hot with 
righteous indignation and immediately takes 
up the cudgels for the singers in his own 
place of worship. Then B enters the fray, 
only to be followed by C and D, etc. Happy 
is the city that can boast of twelve choirs that 
are all finer than each other 1 

Was it not but a comparatively short time 
ago that the really good New York choirs 
could be counted upon the fingers of one 
hand? 

Does the controversy show how far we 
have advanced within the last few years, or 
does it merely indicate the unreliability of ill- 
assorted criticism? 

When will the man in the street compre- 
hend the fact that church choirs are like mer- 
chandise sold in the shops? As a rule (there 
may be a few exceptions), we get in the 
stores just what we pay for. What is true 
of hats, shoes, silks and satins is also true 
of basses, tenors, altos and trebles — ^although, 
in the case of the last named, reasonable al- 
lowance must be made for skilled training. If 
certain choirmasters achieve remarkable re- 
sults under adverse financial difficulties, it 
does not mean that their choirs are the "best," 
by any means. From an ideal point of view, 
only two New York choirs are adequately 
supported. Both have choir schools. Deduct 
these from the twelve mentioned and the re- 
maining ten might indulge in a competition 
for honors, such as is shortly to take place 
in London. 
We read in Musical News: 
"Church dioirs, we all know, have their 



opportunities at general musical festivals, but 
they are somewhat scanty. Now, the large 
body of estimable men and boys, who supj^y 
music at our churches and chapels every Sun- 
day, are to have a festival of their very own. 
"The London Executive Committee of the 
Church Music Society announces a function 
of this nature to take place at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music on the afternoon and evening 
of July 17th next. There are four classes of 
competition, two optional, two essential. The 
latter are for a hymn, a psalm, a response 
and combined pieces (a Te Deum and a 
motet), while choirs may enter also for a set 
test piece (service, anthem or motet) and a 
chosen test piece. 

"The Festival Sub-committee includes Dr. 
Walford Davies, of the Temple Church; Mr. 
E. T. Cook, of Southwark Cathedral; Mr. 
Geoffrey Shaw, Mus.Bac, and a group of in- 
fluential clergy and ladies. 

"With regard to funds, voluntary donations 
are sought, while the competitors themselves 
are asked to pay no more than one penny per 
head. Even the smallest choirboy, therefore, 
will be able to pay his way without having to 
call upon the authorities of his church to sup- 
ply his entrance fee. 

"The Festival is open to church choirs of 
all denominations in Greater London, but one 
cannot help wondering why the invitation is 
not extended to lady choralists. Most Non- 
conformist churches have a mixed choir. 
Could not there be a special class open to 
them? 

"The Festival has, in addition to its strong 
committee, the support of the South London 
Choir Festival Association, the Gregorian As- 
sociation, and the Free Church Musicians' 
Union. 

"Nothing is said as to Anglican or 
Gregorian chanting. It will be difficult to ad- 
judicate on renderings of settings so dissim- 
ilar, but doubtless the examiners will be equal 
to the task. 

"We have hearty sympathy with the objects 
of this Festival, which is organized to promote 
the truest interests of sacred music and to set 
up a higher standard of technical excellence 
and of devotional expression. Particularly are 
we pleased to note the last object. Festivals 
do not always tend to devotion. 

"With functions such as these, and with a 
promised three months' opera season at the 
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London Opera House, the summer seems 
likely to be pretty active musically. One 
would scarcely think it was war-time." 

If such a competition should take place in 
New York, where would the prizes go? 

And if St. Paul's Cathedral choir, and two 
or three others we could mention, should en- 
ter the London competition, what would 
happen ? 

SCOTCH contribution to the 
Church Times rejoices in the fact 
that in the new Scotch Hymnal 
the National Hymn is to be re- 
stored to its original form. He thinks the 
hymn in its present abbreviation loses force. 
We read: 

"There is at present a wide-spread custom 
of mutilating the National Anthem, which in 
the opinion of many of us is unpatriotic, dis- 
loyal and certainly quixotic, and which has 
caused astonishment and even pain to those 
who have faced hard facts at the front. 

"Now what does the deleted verse really 
imply ? 

"O Lord our God arise. 
Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fall ; 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks; 
On Thee our hopes we fix, 

God save us all. 

"Verses i and 2 simply mean that the en- 
emies of our King and country may be de- 
feated. The 'fair in verse 3 implies the fall 
of the militarist system that has brought about 
this terrible war. Then the 'politics,' no one 
outside a perambulator or a lunatic asylum 
would say that this refers to Tory or Radical 
politics, but it refers to the policy of the foes 
of Britain. The only objection that I can see 
to 'knavish tricks' is that it is far too mild; 
'devilish tricks' (^hellish' would scan better 
and be quite accurate) is assuredly not too 
strong when we think of the vile methods of 
twentieth-century German warfare — the cold- 
blooded murders of women and children, the 
rapes, the horrible mutilations — actions which 
would shame even a Bashi-Bazouk or a Der- 
vish. When we frankly take these plain facts 
into consideration the verse indeed errs on 
the side of moderation, and I have yet to* 
learn that it is un-Christian to pray for vic- 




tory when the very existence of our country 
is threatened!" 

CHOIRMASTER of prominence 
sends the following lists of settings 
for Te Deum, and Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis, arranged .in the 
order in which they have found favor in his 
parish, with the request that we print, from 
time to time, similar lists. We shall be very 
glad to comply with his wishes if any of 
our professional readers will furnish us with 
the material. 

Lists of this kind should prove very use- 
ful. Many choirmasters are on the lookout 
for settings of the Te Deum which are "new" 
(to them, at least), and which have passed 
the test of popularity in other parishes. It 
is not always an easy matter to find such set- 
tings, and we agree with our correspondent in 
thinking that an interchange of ideas on the 
subject would be beneficial. We give, first, 
his list of compositions for Te Deum: 

1. Stanford, B flat. 

2. Parker, E. 

3. Smart, F. 

4. Morley, F. 

5. Carpenter, G minor. 

6. Dykes, F. 

7. Willan, B flat. 

8. Knox, G. 

9. Stainer, E flat. 
ID. Tours, F. 

11. Buck, Eflat. 

12. Buck, B minor. 

13. Coleridge-Taylor, F. 

14. Barrett, Eflat. 

15. Woodward, Eflat. 

16. Kotzschmar, F. 

17. O. King, D. 

18. Warren, Eflat. 

19. Tours, D. 

20. Stanford, C. 

21. Sullivan, D. 

22. West, B flat. 

23. Stainer, B flat. 

24. Hadley, Eflat (difficult). 

25. Boyton Smith, E flat. 

26. Parry in D (unison). 

27. Williams, A. 

First place is given to a setting that would 
probably occupy that position in a hundred 
different lists. Among the first twelve there 
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are at least four "universal favorites," al- 
though there are also four that are not widely 
used. 

In regard to the Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis, let us state that there are vast num- 
bers of excellent settings — indeed, so many 
that the supply exceeds the demand. This 
certainly cannot be said of the Te Deum, 
There is a distinct want felt for settings of 
the latter, at once brief, churchly, melodious 
and of high musical structure. Our corre- 
spondent gives the following list of settings 
for Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis: 

1. King Hall, E flat. 

2. Barnby, E. 

3. Barnby, Eflat. 

4. Steane, C. 

5. Steane, D. 

6. Marks, D. 

7. Alsop, E. 

8. Tours, F. 

9. John White, E. 
ID. Cruickshank, G. 

11. Field, D. 

12. Hattersley, Eflat. 

13. Somervell, F. 

14. Steane, F. 

15. Simper, F. 

16. Smart, F. 

17. Parker in E. 

18. Tozer, F. 

19. Wesley, F. 

20. Nunn, F. 

21. Barnby, C. 

We are a little surprised to find the "large" 
settings of Stainer and Martin conspicuous by 
their absence. Although opinions may differ 
regarding the "rating" of service settings, a 
comparison of various lists of this kind will 
prove both interesting and instructive, and we 
trust we shall receive other lists from our 
correspondents. 

We would be glad to know also the twelve 
most popular Communion Services. (An- 
glican.) In this country there are about six 
eucharistic settings that are used again and 
again, especially on festival occasions. This 
is too small a number, and there are un- 
doubtedly many excellent settings that are, as 
it were, "undiscovered." We refer more par- 
ticularly to services suitable for festivals. 




I HE Rev. A. C. Brown, of TintinhuU 
(a place we suppose to be in Eng- 
land), has raised something of a 
tempest among organists on the 
other side of the water by sending the ensu- 
ing communication to the London Organist 
and Choirmaster: 

"I am prompted by a paragraph in your 
most interesting 'Editorial Chat' to beg your 
permission to ventilate a grievance. The com- 
plaint which I make has reference in the main 
to the less prominent but more numerous sec- 
tion of our parish churches. We all welcome 
the general leveling up which has taken place 
in recent years in the musical rendering of 
our services, but many of us feel that on the 
whole the organ accompaniment has hardly 
kept pace with this improvement. In fact, 
how comparatively few of the organists in 
our ordinary parish churches (many of them 
of undoubted musical capacity) really under- 
stand how to use the instrument at which they 
preside! Most of them have charge of two- 
manual instruments. The accompaniment to 
Divine Service too often proceeds upon the 
following lines: A fairly strong Great Or- 
gan is prepared. This is coupled to the Swell 
(usually full). The Pedal stop (the only one 
probably, and therefore to be used discreetly) 
is drawn and coupled to the Swell. The right 
foot is placed upon the Swell pedal, and the 
performance is ready to begin. The Swell 
pedal is energetically pumped. The left foot 
flops about on the lower octave of the pedals, 
the lowest C being the favorite note. The 
hands alternate between the manuals, and the 
body sways in unison with the pedal and swell 
exercise. And so it goes on all through the 
service. The pumping never ceases. The 
manuals are never uncoupled. The 'golden* 
silence of the pedals is never 'heard.' The 
upper notes of the pedal board are never used. 
The diapason tone is smothered. The per- 
former of this character is known as the 'one- 
leg' man. There is also the 'minor-seventh' 
man, who drags in that interval at every op- 
portunity. What is to be done to stop this 
vicious style of playing, which obtains not 
only in the case of the ignorant, but too often 
of the player who has originally had a good 
training? The 'descensus' seems to be so ex- 
ceptionally 'facilis.' Will you and your ex- 
pert readers kindly advise us?" 
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American organists will probably read this 
diatribe with amazement — for they cherish 
the belief that church music in England is, 
generally speaking, on a much higher plane 
(chorally and instrumentally) than it is here. 
This conviction is founded upon the unusual 
facilities afforded for studying ecclesiastical 
music in the mother country — ^advantages 
which have existed for ages. 

Mr. Brown's criticisms are upheld by the 
journal mentioned. 

We read: 

"He has by no means overstated his griev- 
ance. We will go further and state emphati- 
cally that we have heard the service accom- 
panied in more than one English Cathedral 
Church very much in the way he describes. 
If our memory serves us aright, we are con- 
vinced that Divine Service was played far 
more artistically forty years ago than we hear 
it played to-day. What, then, is the cause of 
this painfully obvious decline? 

"There may be more than one reason as- 
signed for it; but, we are inclined to think 
that one cause is to be found in the present 
craze for recital giving in church. 

"In saying this, we do not wish for one 
moment to cast a slight upon the excellent 
recital work done by such masters of organ 
playing as Mr. Goss-Custard and others. 

"Such skilled musicians are just as efficient 
accon^nists as they are solo players. But 
we have in mind such members of the rank 
and file of ordinary church organists as are 
referred to by Mr. Brown in his letter: men 
of second-rate ability who like to imitate the 
greater players, very often for the mere sake 
of self-display — if not of self-advertisement. 

"Solo playing in church may become a curse 
rather than a blessing if it be allowed to un- 
duly absorb the ordinary organist's thought, 
time, aim and ambition. 

"It is greatly to be feared that such a rank 
and file organist's mind is but too often so 
concentrated upon the success of the recital 
he is going to give after the Service, that the 
Service itself is apt to become a matter of 
secondary importance — something to be got 
through, without too much thought being ex- 
pended upon it, before he begins what is to 
him the real business of the day. 

"There is perhaps a temptation to think 
that people come to church as they would 
come to a Town Hall, and so patiently endure 



'Evensong and Sermon' with the comforting 
assurance that by liiis means they have se- 
cured good places to hear THE RECITAL." 

Musical News disagrees with Mr. Brown 
and the paper upholding him, as folbws : 

"Now we do not say that this sort of thing 
never goes on. There arc many churches of 
slender resources where, owing to this and 
other causes, they have to put tip with such 
'organists' as tticy can get. But as regards 
the great bulk of the profession, we do not 
hesitate to say that it is a gross travesty ; true 
as it may have been forty years ago, it is no 
longer so, thanks to the remarkable influence 
exerted on organ playing by the work of the 
Royal College of Organists and the great 
Schools of Music, ,which have caused thou- 
sands of organists to cherish the highest 
ideals of their art. Everything that Mr. 
Brown says above has been the stock-in-trade 
for the last half century of the superior per- 
son, who made the hapless organist the butt 
for his gibes, and, in fact, there is not an 
assertion there but what ought to have been 
placed within inverted commas as a quotation. 
It has been our lot sometimes to hear dull 
and even bad services, but on the whole we 
have had occasion for a deep and abiding 
thankfulness that organists, as a rule, do re- 
alize the character of the work which, to the 
best of their ability, they are endeavoring to 
carry out, often under conditions of g^eat 
difficulty and discouragement, and from our 
personal relations with organists we are con- 
vinced that they are as much against the 'one- 
leg man' as Mr. Brown himself. There are 
plenty of parish churches where not a word 
of that gentleman's indictment would apply. 
His experience must be either very unfortu- 
nate or singularly limited." 

We are moved to remark that if this kind 
of controversy can go on in a country where 
sacred music has been assiduously studied for 
nearly a thousand years, it might be well for 
us to investigate our own unchurchly infirmi- 
ties. There is profit in what we have quoted 
— to those who will look for it. 

We feel bound, however, to put in a word 
or two for the recitalist. He certainly is 
seldom (if ever) of the "one-legged" variety. 

It is only when he neglects his choir train- 
ing and looks upon it as a minor matter that 
(to borrow from Mr. Brown) the descensus 
becomes facilis. 
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HE musical appreciation of a con- 
gregation is always a pleasant 
thing to record. We read in a 
Church paper: 
"A commemoration service was recently 
given in St. Paul's Church, Flatbush, N. Y.' 
(Rev. T. G. Jackson, D.D., rector), com- 
memorating twenty years of service by Mr. 
T. Allen Cleaver, organist and choirmaster. 
The ex-choir boys and men who formed the 
procession filled two aisles of the large church 
and during the service completely filled the 
chancel. Mr. Cleaver received several gifts 
in commemoration of the occasion, including 
a gold watch from the vestry and Church 
corporation; a chain, the gift from the rec- 
tory; gold cuflF-links from the present choir; 
a silver loving cup from old-time choirboys; 
and a purse of gold from the women of the 
parish and their friends." 

Successful organists possess various quali- 
fications — musical and general. But he who 
has the gift of winning the good opinion of 
everybody is a man to be envied. 

HAVE received a letter asking 
for information regarding the dif- 
ferent forms of Kyrie, and re- 
questmg us to mention a good 
"three-fold" setting. 

Among the useful compositions for the 
Three- fold Kyrie, which have recently been 
published, are seven very churchly settings by 
Mr. Tertius Noble. (The H. W. Gray Co.) 
All seven are comprised in one set. 

The shortened form of the Kyrie is par- 
ticularly acceptable to congregations when 
choral Communion follows Morning Prayer, 
and also when a large number of communi- 
cants partake of the sacrament and necessarily 
prolong the service. 

The Nine-fold Kyrie is not now used as 
frequently as in former times. The special 
meaning of the nine-fold form is that we sin 
in three ways, in thought, word and deed, 
against God the Father, God the Son and God 
the Holy Ghost. Therefore, "Lord have 
mercy upon us" is repeated three times to 
God the Father, "Christ have mercy upon us" 
three times to God the Son and "Lord have 
mercy upon us" three times to God the Holy 
Ghost. In the ordinary Kyrie, sung after 
each commandment, the change of setting 
after the fourth and seventh commandments 




is not designed simply for the sake of musi- 
cal variety — ^although the monotony of repe- 
tition is avoided. 

The change reminds worshippers that they 
ask for mercy and pardon for sinning in 
three ways (thought — word — deed) against 
each Person of the Blessed Trinity. 

A setting for the Three- fold Kyrie that is 
commonly used where congregational singing 
is encouraged is the one by Tallis. A still 
simpler one consists of plain monotone ac- 
companied by a few diatonic harmonies. Of 
the ordinary settings sung after each com- 
mandment there is an enormous number, the 
most practical of which are quite brief, re- 
quiring about eight seconds for rendition. As- 
a good typical example, we would cite the 
one in G by James Shaw. 



George B. Nevin has received from Lafayette Col- 
lege the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 

Last week the large $25,000 Skinner organ, which 
has recently been erected in the Finney Memorial 
Chapel, Oberlin, Ohio, was inaugurated with a con- 
cert given by Dr. George W. Andrews and Professor 
Frederic Stiven, of the Oberlin Conservatory Fac- 
ulty of Organ, and the Oberlin Musical Union, wha 
sang C^sar Franck's The Beatitudes. Dr. Andrews' 
numbers were: The Overture to Romeo and Juliet, 
by Tschaikowsky, and Pi^ce Heroique, by Cesar 
Franck. Professor Stiven played the fast two move- 
ments of Guilmant's First Symphony with the Ober- 
lin Conservatory Orchestra. The organ has seventy- 
eight stops and four manuals and edfio. 

The first competition for Director George W. 
Chadwick's prize of $50 for superior performance 
in organ playing, held at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music Thursday evening, April 22^ 
resulted in the judges deciding to divide the prize 
equally between Lelia Maybelle Harvey, of Brain- 
tree, Mass., and Emmie Washington McKie, of 
North Augusta, S. C. There were seven contestants, 
all of whom played the same programme, consisting 
of J. S. Bach's Sonata in C major; the Prelude ana 
Fugue in E minor. Bach, and Saint-Saens' Rhapsody 
in E major upon a Breton melody. The judges were 
Professor William Churchill Hammond, of Mt 
Holyoke College; W. Lynnwood Farnham, organist 
of Emmanuel Church, Boston, and Warren A. Locke, 
organist of St. Paul's Cathedral, Boston. 

The attendance at the mid-day musical services 
at St. Paul's Church, New York, E. Jacques, 
O. and C. for the various works rendered were 
as follows: November 25 — American Thanksgiving 
Eve and English Harvest Festival Service, 563; De- 
cember 24 — Christmas Eve Carol Service, 800; De- 
cember 29— The Christ Child, Hawley, 620; Janu- 
ary 5 — ^The Message of the Star, Woodman, 926; 
January 26 — Gloria Domini, Noble, 1,036; Febru- 
ary 24 — ^The Paschal Victor, Matthews, 902; March 
16— The Beatitudes, Glory to the Trinity, Rach- 
maninoff, 840; By the Waters of Babylon, Goetz, 
840; March 30 — The Message from the Cross, Mac- 
farlane, 23i|6; April 2 — The Man of Sorrows, Pearce, 
636;; April 6 — Messiah Victorious, Hammond, 564; 
April 20— Easter Cantata, Day, 771. Total, 10,004. 
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A SUPPLEMENT TO THE 1915 YEAR 
BOOK IS ABOUT TO BE ISSUED. 
CHAPTER SECRETARIES ARE RE- 
QUESTED TO SEND CORRECT LISTS 
(TO DATE) OF THE NAMES OF OFFI- 
CERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES 
OF THEIR RESPECTIVE CHAPTERS, 
IMMEDIATELY, TO THE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE, 
PHILIP JAMES, 58 IRVING PLACE. 
NEW YORK CITY. 



NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 
Annual Report 

The records of the secretary, Mrs. Otis Benton, 
show a total membership of 109, three of whom are 
Honorary Associates. Membership during the past 
year has increased 271^2 per cent. 

In connection with the Publicity Committee, six 
Guild services and many public recitals have been 
g^ven. ^ In this connection, five Cleveland papers ^ 
have given their support and earnest commendation. * 

Upon invitation of members, the Chapter has 
been entertained durii.g the year at Sandusky, Berea 
and Oberlin. A recital was given upon each occasion 
and the social spirit of the Chapter enlarged. 

A study scheme inaugurated by the Dean included 
the Eighth Organ Symphony by Widor, played by 
Mr. H. F. Sprague. of Toledo, and the three organ 
Chorales by Caesar Franck, played by Messrs. Rogers, 
Colson and Stiven. 

Altogether, the Northern Ohio Chapter realizes a 
growth of activity as well as of membership. 



MISSOURI CHAPTER 
Annual Report 

This Chapter now has enrolled 47 members, 43 be- 
ing Colleagues and 4 Academic members, one of 
which class is a Founder. During i\\t season twelve 
public recitals were given as well as one public 
service. At the meeting of September, 1914, it was 
decided to hold the meetings of the Chapter in 
the spacious rooms of Dean Hall in the Musical 
Art Building, St. Louis, he having placed them at 
the disposal of the Chapter for meetings and the 
dinners. The meetings had hitherto been held in 
cafes and hotel dining-rooms, and the present good 
results in attendance and fellowship, besides the 
gfreater opportunities for the reading of papers and 
discussions of the same, bear ample testimony to the 
wisdom of the change. 

Another important action taken during the year 
was the adoption of a series of resolutions, designed 
to establish a basis upon which professional differ- 
ences among the members can be avoided. A reso- 
lution providing for a method of procedure by which 
differences may be adjusted by the Chapter has been 
introduced, but has not yet come up for action. 

On May 17 an organ recital under auspices of 
the Chapter was given by William John Hall, assisted 



by Mrs. Franklyn Knight, contralto, at the First 
Church of Christ Scientist, St. Louis, in the follow- 
ing programme: 

Overture to the Occasional Oratorio Handel 

Choral Prelude — Liebster Jesu, wir sind hicr Bach 

Toccata and Fugue Crernohorsky 

Concert Variations on the Star Spangled Banner Buck 

Vocal — 

Traum durch die Daramerung Richard Strauss 

The Worldly Hope Lehmann 

The World at Peace W. J. Hall 

Organ — 

Nocturne Ferrata 

Noces d'or Leon Roques 

Summer Sketches Lcmare 

Serenade Schubert 

Victory William Tohq Hall 

Romance William J ohn Hall 

Ecstasy William John Hall 

Another good Chapter recital was given by Miss 
Carolyn A, Allen, assisted by Mr. Shirley D. Brooks, 
baritone, at the West Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, 
as follows : 

Pastoral Suite Clifford Dcmarcst 

Vocal — 

Sunshine and Rain Blumenthal 

Organ — 

Clock Movement, from Fourth Symphony Haydn 

Aria, from Suite in D Bach 

La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin Debussy 

Paean Matthews 

Vocal — 

Koenigs Gebet (Lohengrin) Wagner 

Organ — - 

Elegie Noble 

Chorale and Fugue, from Fifth Sonata Guilmant 



MINNESOTA CHAPTER 
Annual Report 
This Chapter has held four regular meetings dur- 
ing the past season. It has been instrumental in 
bringing several visiting organists to the twin cities 
for recitals, including Professor Samuel A. Baldwin, 
Dr. Edwin Arthur Kraft and Mr. John Doane. The 
local organists in Minneapolis have been active in 
recital work under the auspices of the Chapter, viz., 
Edmund S. Ender, Stanley R. Avery. James Lang, 
G. A. Thornton. Car! Youngdahl, Miss Jeanette 
Ellis and Harold Tower. The Chapter now reaches 
forty in membership. 



COLORADO CHAPTER 
Under the auspices of the Chapter, a recital was 
given recently at the Trinity M. E. Church, Denver, 
with the following programme : 

Sonata No. i. Op. 42 Guilmant 

Mrs. Josephine S. White 
Vocal- 
God My Father Dubois 

John C. Wilcox 

Lakme Selection Dclibcs 

Serenade Kinder 

Mrs. White 

Coriolanus Overture Beethoven 

George M. Chadwick, 
Professor of Music, University of Colorado 
Anthems — 

Fear Not Ye, O Israel y. . . Roberts 

I sought the Lord Stevenson 

Choir of the First Congregational Church 
Nelson Sprackling, Organist 
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Largo from Fifth Organ Sonata Bach 

?"i°"i *" ? W"^"^"^ Schumann 

i'reludc and Fugue on the name B.A.C.H Liszt 

Mr. Chadwick 

Pean. Henry Houseley. 

Sub-Dean Edwin Richards. 

Treasurer Mrs. Thomas R. Walker. 

Secretary Mrs. Jane M. Gibb. 



NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 

Annual Report 

At the March meeting the following officers were 
elected : 

Dean. John Haraden Pratt. 

Sub- Dean Otto Flcissner. 

Secretary Edgar L. Reinhold. 

Treasurer Mrs. Naomi Weaver Gannon. 

Auditor Alfred J. Chaplin Bailey. 

Executive Committee 

Warren D. Allen, A.A.G.O. 

Mrs. J. C. Aylwin. F.A.G.O. 

W. W. Carruth. A.A.G.O. 

Miss Bessie H. Beatty, A.A.G.O. 

Miss Virginie de Fremery. 

Mrs. E. H. Garthwaite.. 

Roscoe W. Lucy 

Samuel D. Maver 

Wallace A. Sabin, F.R.C.O., F.A.G.O. 

The Chapter has not accomplished very much this 
season and probably will not this coming one on 
account of the varied activities connected with the 
Exposition. One of the notable coming events is a 
reception and dinner to Mr. Edwin H. Lemare. The 
Chapter was also instrumental in giving a dinner 
to Dr. Karl Muck. 

At the third public service of the season under 
the auspices of the Chapter, at the First Congre- 
gational Church, Oakland, the following programme 
was rendered, with the assistance of Mr. Clarence 
Eddy, a Founder of the Guild: 

Frelijde— Alkgro ffiim Sympbony 1 Maquaire 

^ ^ ^. Wm, W. Carruth, A.A.G.O. 

Acthem— Sin({ Praises Liszt 

Choir of the First Congregational Church 

Respofise^IIcar My _ Prm;^er. ,Whelpton 

Offertory^ Fa fllai SIC in E Dubois 

Mr*, Josephme C Aylwin, F.A.G.O. 

Maas m F sharp for two choi^!^ Widor 

Choir of Fir#t ConRregational Church, under the 

direction of Mr Rugene Blanchard 

Mhs Vtr^rinic de Frtniery at the Organ 

Fogtlude — FiniUe from Fifth Sonata Guilmant 

Clarenct' Eddy 



MARYLAND CHAPTER 
Annual Report 

Attending and following the organization (May 8, 
191 1 ) of the Maryland Chapter, mistakes occurred 
which have obstructed and impeded expeditious ad- 
ministration of the routine business of the Chapter. 
To endeavor to rectify as many of these as possible 
has been part of the task of the present Secretary 
during his two consecutive terms now ending. 

One of the last of these has been to make the 
fiscal year of the Chapter the same as that of Guild 
Headquarters, as provided for in By-law 25. Since 
this dates from April i, and since the last annual 
report of the Secretary included two additional 
months, the present report — in order to adjust the 
dates — therefore omits those two and also their 
equivalents in the present calendar year, which 
belong to the next fiscal year, and records the work 
of the Chapter to March 31, 1915, inclusive. The 
next fiscal year, therefore, begins April i, 191 5, and 
includes the annual meeting. 

During the time covered bv this report there were 
six scheduled meetings of the Chapter. As hereto- 
fore, the Chapter held its meetings at the Florestan 
Qub, Baltimore, through the kind permission of the 
Board of Governors of the club. 

Maryland Chapter closes this fiscal year with 
28 members. These are composed of 2 Fellows, 
25 Colleagues and one Honorary Associate. Mem- 
bership has increased six since the last annual re- 
port. Three members were dropped for non-pay- 
ment of dues. 



Special features of the Chapter meetings were : 
November, talk by Edgar Clare Urban upon "Prob- 
lems of the Volunteer Choir." December, paper 
by G. Thompson Williams upon "Boy Choir Train- 
ing." January, talk by Frederick L. Erickson about 
the first A. G. O. Convention in New York. March, 
paper by J. Norris Hering, F.A.G.O., upon the "Ad- 
vent and Development of Vested Male Choirs in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America." Fred- 
erick L. Erickson, F.A.G.O., attended the Guild Con- 
vention in New York in December, 1914. 

In recognition of and acknowledgment of his 
great service to church music in the United States of 
America, the Rev. John Sebastian Bach Hodges, 
S.T.D., was elected unanimously an Honorary Asso- 
ciate of the Guild by the Council in December, 1914. 
"Dti Hodges was elected upon proposal by Maryland 
Chapter. 

There was much individual musical activity among 
members of the Chapter. This included a series of 
organ recitals at Emmanuel and at Christ P. E. 
Churches, organ recitals elsewhere, special church 
services at which cantatas were sung, etc. 

It is still the decision of Maryland Chapter to 
admit to membership in it male organists only. 

The following officers have been elected for next 
year (subject to the action of the Council) : 

Dean Dr. Richard 11. Peters. 

Sub-Dean J. Norris Hering. F.A.G.O. 

Secretary Edgar Clare Urban. 

Treasurer Frederick D. Weaver. 

Registrar F. VV. Patton. 

Librarian J. C. Bowerman. 

Auditors Harry Weyrich and Robert L. Paul. 

Executive Committee 
Warren H. Galbraith, Perry C. Orem, Alfred R. Willard. 



CENTRAL NEW YORK CHAPTER 
Annual Report 

At the meetings of the past season the following 
feen have addressed the Chapter on various topics 
of the organ world: November, at Utica. by Fred- 
erick Schlieder on "Improvisation." December, at 
Utica, by Rev. Dr. Keever on "Order in Worship." 
January, at Utica, by Robert Y. Barrows on "The 
Polyphone Pipe." February, by Ernest M. Skinner 
on "Some Details of Organ Construction." May, at 
Utica, by George K. Van Deusen on "Organs in Italy 
and France." 

At the March meeting there was a banquet and 
an organ recital at the First Baptist Church, Syra- 
cuse, by the Warden of the Guild, J. Warren An- 
drews. At the April meeting there was also a special 
recital by four members of the Guild. 

Two organ recitals under Chapter auspices were 
given by the Dean, De Witt C. Garretson, one at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., and one at Asbury Church, 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Stainer's Crucifixion was sung under Guild 
auspices on Palm Sunday evening by the choir of 
Asbury M. E. Church, Watertown, under the di- 
rection of Charles Learned. 

At the annual meeting on April 7 the following 
officers were re-elected to serve for another year: 

Dean Dc Witt Coutts Garretson, A.A.G.O. 

Sub- Dean Harry S. Mason, Mus. Bac. 

Secretary Earl B. Collins. 

Treasurer C. H. H. Sippel, F.R.C.O. 

Registrar Gerald F. Stewart. 

Dean Garretson played the following programmes 
recently in Watertown, N. Y. : 

At St. Paul's Church 

Prelude and Fugue in D Minor... ^^.. Mendelssohn 

In Paradisum Dubois 

Gavotte Thomas 

Prelude to Act 3, Lohengrin Wagner 

Invocation Mailly 

Menuet Beethoven 

Scene Oriental Kroeger 

Marche Militaire Schubert 

Celebrated Air Bach 

Cradle Song Spinney 

Andante Cantabile Tschaikowsky 

Priests' March Mendelssohn 
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At Abbukt Churcb 

Sciuta, Op. 4a Gutlraant 

Mcnuet Mosart 

g:herzo-PastoraIe Federldn 
cditation from First Suite Borowild 

Toccata in C Bach 

Arioso Delibca 

Curante Hollowav 

To a Water Lily MacDoweU 

Toccata in G Duboia 

Adagio from Sirmphony 6 Widor 

Marche Militaire Goiunod 

The final meeting of the season of the Chapter 
was held Wednesday evening, May s, in the choir 
room of Grace Church, Utica. There were twenty- 
two members present, from Watertown, Syracuse, 
Cooperstown, Auburn, Hamilton and Utica. After 
the regular business was transacted the Chapter 
listened to a most interesting lecture by Mr. George 
K. Van Deusen of Syracuse on "Organs and Cathe- 
drals of Italy and France." The lecture was illus- 
trated by a large number of beautiful lantern slides. 
This was voted one of the most interesting and in- 
structive lectures that the Chapter has listened to. 
In the afternoon about fifteen of the members in- 
spected the new Barnes and Buhl organ in the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist. 

HEADQUARTERS 

Messrs. J. Warren Andrews, Munson, Wright, 
Hedden, Buhrman, James, G. H. Day and Keese 
were those present at the council meeting Monday, 
June 28, at the guild offices. Among other business, 
the cotmcil discussed the advisability of raising the 
examination fee for both Associate and Fellowship 
candidates. This has been formally recommended to 
the Examination Committee. The election of the 
officers of the Minnesota, Illinois and New England 
Chapters were ratified by the council. These lists 
will be published later. Mr. Frank Wright has been 
appointed secretary pro tem during Mr. Milligan's 
absence from town. The following committees of 
the council were appointed by the warden: 

EXECUTIVl 

The Warden, General Secretary, General Treasurer and 

Tphn Hyatt Brewer. F.A.G.O. 

C. Whitney Coombs, A.G.O. 

Warren R. Hedden, Mus. Bac. F.A.G.O. 

Frank Wright, Mas. Bac, A.G.O. 
Advisokt 

Sumner Salter, A.G.O. 

Walter Henry Hall, A.G.O. 

R. Huntington Woodman, F.A.G.O. 

Samuel A. Baldwin, F.A.G.O. 

John Hyatt Brewer, F.A.G.O. 

warren R. Hedden, Mus. Bac, F.A.G.O. 

Frank Wright, Mus. Bac, A.G.O. 
Examination 
Wartcn R. Hedden, Mus, Bac, F.A.G.O., Chairman 
H. Brook 5 Daj. F.A.G.O, 
Oiflord Demarcst. RA.G.O. 
CIcine*it B. Gale, Myn. Bac, Oxon., A.G.O. 
Frank L. S*aly, F.A.C.O. 

T* J. Palmer. A.R.C.O. (representing Canada) 
Frank Wnftht. Mu*. Ea€*» A.G.O. 
Mark Andrews, F.A.G.O.. .'\.R.CO. 

HOUSB 

Frederick Schlieder, Mus. Bac, F.A.G.O., Chairman 
Hermon B. Keese, A.A.G.O. 
Albert Reeves Norton, A.A.G.O. 
Publication 
Philip James, F.A.G.O., Chairman 
Lawrence J. Munson, F.A.G.O. 
Harold Vincent Milligan, F.A.G.O. 

Public Mietincs 
H. Brooks Day, F.A.G.O., Chairman 
J. Christopher Marks, Mus. Doc. 
Clarence Dickinson, A.M., A.G.O. 
YEAa Book 
Harold Vincent Milligan, F.A.G.O., Chairman 
T. Scott Buhrman, F.A.G.O. 
Philip James, F.A.G.O. 
Gottfried H. Fcdcrlcin, F.A.G.O. 
Lawrence J. Munson, F.A.G.O. 
Albert Reeves Norton, A.A.G.O. 
Organ Recitals 
S. Lewis Elmer, A.A.G.O., Chairman 
William C, Carl, Mus. Doc, A.G.O. 
Clarence Dickinsonj A.M., A.G.O. 
Department of Education Recitals 



Also LtoiSLATiVB 
John Hyatt Brewer, F.A.G.O., Chairman 
Warren R. Hedden, Mus. Bac, F,A.G.O. 
Frank Wright, Mus. Bac, A,G.O. 

Convention 
Qifford Demarest, F.A.G.O., Chairman 
R. Huntington Woodman, F.A.G.O. 
Frederick Schleider, F.A.G.O. 
C. Whitney Coombs, A.G.O. 
George Henry Day. F.A.G.O. 
T. Scott Buhrman, F.A.G.O. 
Philip Tames, F.A.G.O. 
A. R. Norton, A.A.G.O. 

Convention PaocaAic 
S. Lewis Elmer, A.A.G.O., Chairman 
John Hyatt Brewer, F.A.G.O. 
Frank L. Sealy, F.A.G.O. 

MBMBSaSRIP 

T. Seott Buhrman, F.A.G.O., Chairman 
Philip jjames, F.A.G.O. 
A. R. Norton, A.A.G.O. 

Consolb Coxmitteb 
Clifford Demarest, F.A.G.O., Chairman 
William C. Carl, Mus. Doc, A.G.O. 
Frank Wright, Mus. Bac, A.G.O. 

The following were elected Colleagues : 

George F. Bauer New York Gty 

Robert S. Flagler Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Mrs. Annie J. O'Brien Porthind, Mc 

Mrs. Martha E. Papenbaum... .New York City 

Miss Golda Connell Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Miss Mabel HiU Redfield Berkeley, CaL 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA CHAPTfiR 

The followng sterling programme was given by 
Dean Oscar Franklin Comstock, F.A.G.O., assisted 
by a chorus of women's voices, on June 17, at Trin- 
ity Church, Washington, D. C, under chapter 
auspices : 

Concert Piece Toepfer 

Ave Maria Branma 

Toceata and Fuoue in D Minor Bach 

Hear Ye, Israel Mendelssohn 

Cotttolation Liact 

Nocturne in A Flat Ferrata 

Thirteenth Psalm Brahms 

Soaau No. 3 Becker 



VIRGINIA CHAPTER 

The Virginia Chapter held its annual meeting in 
Norfolk, Saturday, May 29. A short recital was 
given at St. Paul's Church, with the following pro- 
gramme : 

St Ann's Fugue Bach 

Played by Mr. Louis £. Weitzel, of Richmond 

.Kyrie Elcison Reger 

ToecaU Reger 

Prayer Cnew) Leslie F. Watson 

Fugue (new) W. Henry Baker 

The last four numbers were played by Mr. W. 
Henry Baker, of Richmond. 

The recital was followed by a luncheon and busi- 
ness meeting at the Lynhaven Hotel. 

The following officers were elected : 

Dean Leslie F. Watson, A.A.G.O., of Ridunond 

Sub-Dean A. J. Lancaster, of Porttmcnitii 

SecreUry Louis E. Weitzel, of Richmond 

Treasurer William H. Jones, A.A.G.O., of Norfolk 

Registrar Percy W. Peay, of Riefanoad 

Librarian Miss Bessie Marsden, of Norfolk 

Auditors R. W. Wunson, of SUunton, and W. R. Walker, 

of Richmond 
Executive Committee. . ..W. H. Jones, Horace Jones, W. E. 
Howe, all of Norfolk. 

The dean reported eight new Colleagues during 
the year, and one application. 

Plans were discussed for the work of the coming 
year. It was learned that the Washington, D. C^ 
Chapter wishes to arrange a joint meeting and lunch- 
eon with our chapter. It was voted to arrapge for 
such an event for next winter, either in Norfolk or 
Washington — ^possibly both. 

It was also voted to arrange a service in Rich- 
mond, at which all the music should be from the 
works of Virginia composers — members of our 
chapter. 

Other work will be conducted by each city inde- 
pendently, as it has been this year. 
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WESTERN TENNESSEE CHAPTER 

The May meeting, largely attended, of the West- 
cm Tennessee Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists was held on Tuesday, the nth inst, in 
the Chisca Hotel, Memphis, and was concluded with 
a Guild luncheon. 

An address was given by Mrs. E. A. Angier, 
A^.G.O., on "The Advantages of Studying for 
Guild Degrees." This matter was most thoroughly 
gone into by the speaker, who reviewed the ques- 
tion carefully in all of its varying phases as regards 
the effect of such studying on or^nists in the 
daily discharge of their duties, both in church and 
concert work. Mrs. Angier has been requested by 
the Dean, Mr. John B. Norton, to have the address 
printed and forwarded to all members of the 
Chapter. 

On April 26, before a crowded congregation, Mr. 
/. Paul Stalls gave an interesting organ recital 
in McLemore Avenue Christian Church. He is to 

SVe another recital in the same church on Monday, 
ay 24, at 8.15 p.m., to which all members of the 
Chapter are cordially invited. 

The committee which had all the arrangements 
in hand for the final meeting of the Chapter con- 
sisted of Miss Taenzer, chairman, Miss Andrews 
and Mr. Walton, and it wks due to their endeavors 
that everything in connection therewith was so well 
arranged for the concluding meeting of the season. 

Following is the list of officers of the Chapter 
to act from September i, 1915, to September i, 1916: 

Dean Ernest F. Hawkc, F.A.G.O., A.R.C.O. 

Sub- Dean Walter W. Boutelle. 

Secretary Miss Lucy Andrews. 

Treasurer T. Paul Stalls 

Registrar Miss Belle S. Wade. 

Librarian Mrs. E. A. Angier, Jr., A.A.G.O. 

Auditors J. G. Gerbig, Wilfred Lockyer. 

ExBCUTivB Committee 
Miss Birdie Chamberlin Miss Matilda M. Reid 
Miss EUie Cursey Wni. H. Estes 

Mrs. Lunsford Mason John B. Norton, F.A.G.O., A.R.C.O. 

Mrs. B. E. Reese Enoch T. Walton 

It is only worthy that mention should be made of 
the imtiring and splendid efforts of the retiring 
Dean, Mr. John B. Norton, who has made this Chap- 
ter one of the best 61 the Guild. 



Organ Recitals 

Mr. W. R. HEDDEN, at Boys' High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y;. April 25. 
Matin Provencal — Bonnet. 
Cantabile — Lorct. 
Prelude du Deluge — Saint-Saens. 
Le Cygne — Saint-Saens. 
Lamentation— Guilmant. 
Allegro maestoso — Guilmant. 
Melody in B flat— Whiting. 
Concert Overture — Faulkes. 
Scherzo — Hoffmann. 
Marche Militaire — Gounod. 

JAMES T. QUARLES. at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
April 23. 
Fantasie in A — Franck. 
Andante from Quartet in D — Mozart. 
Toccata — Craw ford. 
Walther's Prize Song — Wagner. 
Coronation March trom *Xe Prophite" — Meyerbeer. 

JAMES T. QUARLES, at the First M. E. Church. Ithaca, 
N. Y., April 22. 
Concert Overture in B minor — Rogers. 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor— -Bach. 
Moonlight— d' Evry. 
Concert Caprice — Kreiser. 

Andante from Concerto in E minor — Mendelssohn. 
Meditation — Bubeck. 
Will O' the Wisp— Nevin. 
Procession Indienne — Krocger. 
Oriental March from Aida — Verdi. 

J. L. ERB, at the University of Illinois, Urbana, 111., April 
25. 
Thankup vi ng — Demar est. 
Eventide (Meditation) — Gaul. 
Legend in F — Cadman. 
Consolation in E — Guilmant. 
Gavotte in the Old French Style — Pauer. 
Gondoliera in E Flat — Goss-Custard. 
Symphony in D — ^Widor. 



H. S. SAMMOND, at the Presbyterian Church, Pleasant- 
viUe, N. Y., April 13. 

Gothique Suite — Boellmann. 

Meditation — Faulkes. 

Prelude and Fugue in D minor — Bach. 

Sonata in C Minor — Guilmant. 

Grand Choeur — Rogers. 

Canzona — Demarest. 

Pastorale in E — Lemare. 

To a Wild Rose— MacDowell. 

Evensong — ^Johnston. 

Humores kt— - Dv orak . 
A. RIEMEN SCHNEIDER at Baldwin- Wallace College, 
Bcrca, O., May 2. 

Toccata and Fugue D Minor — Bach. 

Prelude — Ckra mbi ult* 

Benedk t u s — R cgc r, 

Xmas in Sicity — Yan. 

Vision^ — Rbcjjibergef. 

Theme with Variations in E — Faulkes. 

Suite Gothiijue — BoelJmann. 
E. A. KRAFT, at the Auditorium, Atlanta, Ga., April 4. 

Madri^l— Lemare. 

Fantasia on Duke Street — Kinder. 

Gondoliera — Goss-Custard. 

Memory's Hour — Silver. 

Caprice Heroioue — Bonnet 

Nocturne — Detnier. 

Paen — Matthews. 

Concert Overture — Rogers. 

G. H. DAY, at Macedonia, A. M. C. Church, Flushing, N. Y., 

April 2. 1 
Pastoral Suite — Demarest 
To A Wild Rose— MacDowell. 
Humoreske — Dvorak. 
"Will O' the Wisp"— Nevin. 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor — Bach. 
Meditation — Sturges. 
Spring Song — Mendelssohn. •. 
Pilgrims Chorus — Wagner. 
Chant Pastoral — DuBois. 
Scherzo— Dethier. 
JOHN T. McCLELLAN, the organist of the Mormon Taber- 
nacle, Salt Lake City, played at the Panama Exposition 

on April 18, 19. 20, 21 and 22. His programme on 

April 22 was as follows : 
Fantasie in D Flat Major — Rheinberger. 
Song to the ''Evening Star" — /Wagner. 
Dream Pantominc — Humperdinck. 
Passe pied — Delibes. 
Concert Overture — Rollins. 
Elsa's Bridal Procession — Wagner. 
Nocturne in E Flat — Chopin. 
An Old Melody — Arr. by Performer. 
Andante from "Symphony Pathetiquc" — Tschaikowsky. 
Grande Fantasie — Arr. by W. Sparks. 
Pastorale in C— Lef. Wely. 
Eventide — Frysinger. 
Largo — Dvorak. 
T. TERTIUS NOBLE, at St Thomas* Church, New York, 

May 2. 
Andantino— Padre-Martini. 
Allegro — Haydn. 
I n termezzo — Sch utt. 
Adagio — Locatelli. 

Sussex Christmas Carol. — Arr. by Grainger. 
Kol Nidrei — Max Bruch. 
Elegie — Bridge. 
Idylle — Barns. 
Menuet — Debussy. 
Finlandia — Sibelius. 
JAMES W. CHENEY. TR., at the Peabody Conservatory of 

Music, Baltimore. Md., May 20. 
Sonata No. i in F minor — Mendelssohn. 
Roman za — Parker. 
Sonata in C minor — Cheney. 
Evening Song — Bairstow. 
Sixth Symphony — Widor. 
R. L. SCOTT, at St Mary's Church, Cold Spring. N. Y., 

May 25. 
Processional March — Rogers. 
Pilgrims Chorus — Wagner. 

Pontificale March— Tombelle. 
Benediction Nuptiale — Dubois. 
Prelude Heroic — Faulkes. 
FELIX LAMOND, at St. Thomas' Church, New York, 

May 26. 
Overture in D — Handel. 
Prelude in B minor — Bach. 
Sonata No. i — Bach. 
Valet Will Ich Dir Gcben— Bach. 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor — Bach. 
Allegro Cantabile — Widor. 
Allegro— Widor. 
Two Arabesques — Debussy. 
Con Moto in D minor and major — Smart. 
CARL P. WOOD, at the Unitarian Church, Taunton, Mass., 

June 6. 
Prelude from First Svmphony — Viernc. 
Harmonies du Soir — Karg-Elert. 



Prelude and Fugue in B minoi 
Sketch — Schumann. 
Allegretto — Foote. 
Fantasie — Kaun. 



-Bach. 
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J. A. RICHARDSON, at St. Paul's Church. Chicago, 111., 
June 12. 

March in E flat — Salome. 

Harmonies du Soir — Karg-Elert. 

March Pontificale — Lemmens. 

Chant Pastoral — Dubois. 

Legend— Federlien. 

Allegretto — Wolstenholme. 

Reverie — Bonnet. 

Toccata — Boellmann. 
CLARENCE EDDY, at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San 
Francisco, Cal., June 19. 

Concert Prelude on a German Chorale — Faulkes. 

Am Mecr — Schubert. 

Liebestod — Wagner. 

Prelude and Fugue in A minor — Bach. 

Fantasia in D flat — Saint-Sacns. 

Lamentation — Guilmanc. 

In Paradisum and Fiat Lux — Dubois. 



Uacanci($ ana Jlppointiiims 

Mr. Richard Tattersall has resigned his position at 
St. Thomas' Church, Toronto, Can., and has ac- 
cepted the position of organist and choirmaster of 
Old St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Can. 

Arthur B. Jennings has resigned his position at 
the First Presbyterian Church, York, Pa., to accept a 
position at the Independent Presbyterian Church, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Harold J. Bartz has been appointed organist and 
choirmaster of the First Presbyterian Church at 
York, Pa. His church was founded in 1762, and has 
been one of the oldest churches in the East. There 
is a large chorus choir and paid soloists. Mr. Bartz 
has been in charge of a responsible organ and choir 
position at Shelbyville, Ind., during the past year. He 
graduated from the Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
in 1914, and is a Fellow of the American Guild of 
Organists 

Reviews of new IDiuic 

THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. (Concert Edition.) 
M. W. Balfc. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

Balfe's opera has withstood the test of more than 
seventy years of "continuous perfojmance." and its 
tunefulness is likely to prolong its existence at least 
another three-score years and ten. This is sufficient 
excuse, if an excuse is needed, for the present edi- 
tion, which is for concert use. The work of ar- 
rangement for the concert stage has been done by 
Emil Krenz. The editor says that he has omitted 
Act I for the reason that it is a prologue, and has 
adopted the usual "cuts," as well as dispensed with 
a few numbers that are not absolutely necessary to 
the continuation of the plot. He has rescored the 
opera for a small orchestra, consisting of 2 Flutes. 
Oboe. 2 Clarinets, Bassoon, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets 
(or Cornets), Bass Trombone, Percussion, Harp, 
and the usual strings. This wise proceeding will 
bring a performance of the work well within the 
reach of the average choral society without incur- 
ring the expense of a large modern orchestra. The 
orchestral parts can be hired from the publishers, 
and the vocal score under notice forms a complete 
conductor's copy, the orchestration being indicated 
throughout. 

FESTIVAL CHORUS. Herbert J. Wrightson. 

Chicago : The Gilbert Music Co. 
This chorous comprises an alia capella introduc- 
tion of nine real parts, with a fugal finale, the whole 
being designed for a large choir. The words, "Glory 
and honor be to God for ever and ever more." have 
inspired the composer with some massive melodies, 
which, if properly interpreted by an adequate chorus, 
would produce a rich and noble effect. The fugue, 
written upon the same text, is for five parts (two 
basses), with organ accompaniment. The exposi- 



tion follows the usual fugal course, and will cause 
no great effort for a satisfying performance ; but in 
the episodes and middle entries a really accomplished 
choir is needed, and to such it would appeal very 
strongly. The composer is evidently a musician of 
high attainment and serious purpose. 

HOW LOVELY ARE THY DWELLINGS 

PAIR. Carl Reinthaler. 
London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

An excellent setting of this lovely Psalm for 
chorus, with ad libitum accompaniment. The greater 
part of the anthem, which is entirely for chorus, is 
m four parts, but each of these is ocasionaUy doubled 
without adding materially to difficulty in per- 
formance. It is edited by Clarence Dickinson. 

GOD THE ALL-FATHERLY. Alfred HoUina. 
London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

Here is a capital little Thanksgiving or Harvest 
anthem for four-part chorus, quite easy to sing and 
very effective. The final chorus, in unison, has a 
figurated organ part, which a good player would 
enjoy. 

THE LORD GOD PLANTED A GARDEN. 
Herbert W. Wareing. 
London: Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 
' Gray Co. 

Another "Harvest" anthem, this time with a 
"story." It is for soprano (or tenor) solo, and four- 
part chorus. Dr. Wareing's ability to interest a choir 
is evident from beginning to end of this anthem. 
Both solo and chorus parts are designed with skill. 

THE LORD IS MY LIGHT. Fred H. Young. 
AND THERE WERE IN THE SAME COUN- 

TRY. Benjamin Lambord. 
London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

The first named is a smoothly written four-part 
anthem, quite easy of execution. Mr. Lambord's an- 
them is for Christmas. Its distinctive features arc 
a well-written bass solo, "Fear Not," and a settling 
of the Gloria in excelsis, in four parts, which has 
a fine climax. 

A special interest attaches to the song by reason of 
the composer's untimely and much lamented death. 

IN THE SECRET OF HIS PRESENCE. David 

D. Wood. 
WHEN HOPES ARE DEAD. David D. Wood. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

The late Dr. Wood's posthumous compositions are 
distinguished by their tunefulness, combined with 
their simplicity and strength, and these two solos, 
for medium voice, are no exception to their prede- 
cessors. The first named is a short sacred solo, 
text by Even Lakshmi Gorch. native of India, while 
the second is a popular setting of words by John 
Bunting. 

GIVE ME THE SPLENDID SILENT SUN. 

Henry F. Gilbert 
A HEALTH TO KING CHARLES. Benjamin 

Lambord. 
MISS DANDELION. Harry Vibard. 

London : Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

Walt Whitman's sturdy lines have found a sym- 
pathetic composer in Mr. Gilbert, who has accom- 
panied the poet's verse with music as strong and 
virile as the words. The song possesses merit which 
wi|l appeal to both singer and accompanist A Health 
to King Charles is a jolly song, which goes on its 
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merry way from first measure to last in a style which 
would prove irresistible if sung by a robust bass. 
Miss Dandelion is a gay conceit prettily made, and 
overflowing with sparkle. 



$ii90mea Service Cist for SepteiiDer, 1915 

Fourteenth Sunday After Trinity. September 5 
Te Deum { , n r: r\ 

Jubilate j '" ^ ^- ^"""'» 

Benedictus — Chant 

Introit, O Lord, my God Malan 

Offertory, Let the righteous be glad R. F. Lloyd 

Communion Service in G E. Duncan 

Nu^'oimittis } '" ^ ^- ^'"'""' 

Anthem, Great i>eace have they D. S. Smith 

Offertory, The Lord is loving Batson 

Fifteentn Sunday After Trinity. September 12 

Sbifarl-F SomerveU 

Benedictus — Chant 

Introit, O worship the Lord Iliffe 

Offertory, Lift up your heads J. L. Hopkins 

Communion Service in F Somervell 

NuT&tisl-F ^-'-^« 

Anthem, How goodly are thy tents Ouseley 

Offertory, The radiant moi n Woodward 

Sixteenth Sunday After Trinity. September 19 
Te Deum 1 

Benedictus • in C Foster 

Jubilate 

Introit, Teach me, O God Attwood 

Offertory. Try me, O God Culley 

Communion Service in C ^ . . . Foster 

NuTofnlittis ! i" C foster 

Anthem. O hearken, Thou Noble 

Offertory, The sun is sinking fast Andrews 

St. Matthew. September 21 
Te Deum 1 

Benedictus ■ in D Field 

Jubilate J 

Introit, The path of the just Roberts 

Offertory, Awake, awake Stainer 

Communion Service in D Field 

SfuT DlLds ! - D Fiel, 

Anthem, How beautiful are the feet Handel 

Offertory, The pillars of the earth Tours 



September 26 
Cobb 



Seventeenth Sunday After Trinity. 
Te Deum ] 

Benedictus • in G 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Cast thy burden Mendelssohn 

Offertory. I will love Thee. Macfarren 

Communion Service in G Cobb 

&"Sttis!-G CoB, 

Anthem, Blessed are the merciful Hiles 

Offertory, Where withal shall a young msin. .Newell 



St. Michael and All Angels. September 29 

Te Deum ] 

Benedictus [ in G Walford Davies 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Let the bright seraphim Handel 

Offertory, There was war in heaven Cruickshank 

Communion Service in G Davies 

Magnificat ) 

Nunc Dimittis ( 

Anthem, The angel of the Lord Gray 

Offertory, God, Thou art great Spohr 



in G Davies 



imuicPHblisbed dttring tbe Cast IDontb 

SACRED 

^^NERIO, FRANCESCO.— Te Deum, in alterna- 
tion with the "Authentic" Tlainchant, and the Litany 
from the Sarum Processional, harmonized with optional Faux- 
bourdons. (.Nos. 8 and 9, The Cathedral Series of Church 
Service Music. Edited by Koyle Shore.) 35 cents. 

3ARKER, JOHN.— For our gallant dead. Hymn 

and Tunc, Fidelitas. On Card. 5 cents. Words only, 
1 1. 00 per 100. 

£)lCKINSON, C— A Prayer in Time of War. 

(No. 42, The Sacred Choruses.) 12 cents. 

Bow down Thine Ear. (No. 41, The Sacred Choruses.) 

12 cents. 

Soft are the dews of God. (No. 44, The Sacred 

Choruses.) 15 cents. 

QERM AN, EDWARD. — Intercessory Hymn 

(Father OmniiK>tent). Words only, 75 cents per 100. 

LAMBORD, B. — And there were in the same coun- 
try. Christmis Anthem. (No. 389, The Church Music 
Review Series.) 15 cents. 

LUDEBUEHL, J. P.— Give Ear, O Shepherd of 

Israel. Sacred Song. 60 cents. 

NOBLE, T. TERTlUS.— Seven Three-Fold Kyries. 

(No. 385, The Church Music Review Series.) 10 cents. 

{^^ J. G. — A National Prayer and Great God of 

'* Battles, Mighty Lord. For use in time of War. Words 
only, 75 cents per 100. 

REINTHALER, CARL.— How Lovely are Thy 
DweUings. Adapted by W. K. Breckemridge. (No. 43, 
The Sacred Choruses.) 15 cents. 

SCHUBERT, F.— Rest in Peace. Edited by C 

Dickinson. (No. 40, The Sacred Choruses.) 10 cents. 
TOMBLIN, R. G.— Ave Verum (Jesu, Word of 

God). For Soli and Chorus. 15 cents. 

\^EST, JOHN E.— O God of Love. Anthem. No. 

391, The Church Music Review Series.) 12 cents. 

\^ORTH, J. W.— Ave Maria, Blessed Maid. (No. 

388, The Church Music Review Series.) 12 cents. 

YOUNG, F. H.— The Lord is my Light. Anthem. 
(Xo. 390, The (Thurch Music Review Series.) 15 cents. 

SECULAR 

BRIDGE, J. FREDERICK.— Peace (a Fable) 
Four-part Song. (No. 1315, Novello's Part-Song Book.) 
15 cents. 

gRIND, JOHN. — Song of Empire. Marching Song. 

\2 cents, 

pARMER. JOHN.— I thought, my love, that I 
should overtake you. Madrigal for s.a.t.b. Edited by 
Lio.vEL Benson. (No. 98, The Oriana.) 12 cents. 
PLETCHER, PERCY E.— Honeysuckle Lane. Song. 

In E flat. For Medium Voice. 60 cents. 

J-JIGGS. H. M. — Oh I say not woman's heart is 
bought. Four-part Song. (Xo. 1313, Novello's Part-Song 
Book.) \2 cents. 

HOLBROOKE, J.— The Hour. (Op. 47, No. 10.) 

Patriotic Son^ for Chorus. 12 cents. 

LENNARD, LADY BARRETT.— At Maestricht 

Sonfif. 60 cents. 

JVIORLEY, T.— Damon and Phillis. Canzonet for 
s.A.T.T.B, Edited by Lionel Benson. (.\o. 96, The 
Oriana.) 12 cents. 

Lo! where with flow'ry head. Canzonet for s.a.t.t.b. 

(or s.A.A.T.B.) Edited by Lionel Benson. (No. 97, The 
Onana.) 12 cents. 

JVIULLIGAN, JAMES.— England. Patriotic Song. 

60 rents. 

NARDI, ALFREDO.— Love's Return (Senza Baci). 

Song with English and Italian Words, 60 cents. 

Shepherd Son*? (from Pc-ema Eros). For Pianoforte 

Solo with Violin ad lib. 7S cents. 

SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.— No. 276 contains the 

followne mu«*ic in both Notations: 
Swiss SnrinR SonR. Unison Song. Mendelssohn. Sepa- 
rately, 6 cent«i. 

SHIELD. WILLIAM.— The Arethusa. Arranged 

for Men's \'oices and Orchestra by Frank M. Jephson. 
^Xo. ceo. Th«» Ornhpiis.) 12 cents, 

\^EELKES. THOMAS.— Cold Winter's ice is fled 

and p">nr. M'»driRal for s.s.a.t.b. Edited by Lionel 
Benson. (Xo, 92, The Oriana.) 12 cents, 

INSTRUMENTAL 

ARCHER. J. STUART.— Allegretto Scherzando. 

(Xo, 39, Original Compositions for the Orj^an. Xcw Se- 
'^^''s.) ♦».no. 

RANTOCK, GRANVILLE.— Fe<;tival March. CNo. 



$J00. 



53. Organ Arrangements. Edited by John E. West.) 
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( Paok a ) 



i 



roll. 



E^ 



^ 



i 



roll. 



T*^- 



^ 



ralL 



i^ 



?- 



1= 



3. Play the following- Chorale, with or without pedals. 



i 



J = 50. 

Soprano. 



11 ao 



d=i 



^ 



=i=?= 



3r-Sr«= 



aF^ 



i 



I Alto. 






=4=» 



tr^— g 



^ 



^- ^ 



Tenor 
iL(8ve lower) 






i i i ^ 



# — # — #■ 



p 



• • l i 



^ 



Bass. 



^^ 



^t — gl -4 



-J — ^ 



1^^^ ^ 



=t=t± 



»:f: 



e^^ 



^ _^ #- 



-<S^-: #- 






fc=i 



SE^ 



-^ — *- 



• — # 



"^E3z 



i 



i 



« * 



ip 



=S=* 



^■^ 



-^ |/t;* ^g= 



> 



* — #^— ^ 



W^^- 



^^m 



■■* — ^ — ^ 



:il=3=3= 



P^ 



S=»- 






^^ 



^=-»n-|— ± 



-«^ 
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4. Transpose the following:, not more than one tone up or downi. 




""^ 



^J=^ 



:f= 



1 



^ 



IZBZ2I 



-^- 






^1 



-^- 



?^ 



U 



-t?^ 



ICESZ 



5. Harmonize, at sight, the following- Melody, in four parts. 






^^^ 



i 



^ 



1 



6. Fill up ti:e following Figured Bass (without pedals) at sight. 



#il=?=--=g=f —^ 


k-t — ^ ^ 3t=| 



6 

4 



w 



B 



:5«i 



4 

b 



6 
4 



7. Tests in Modulation 



(a) Modulate from C to P sharp. 
(d) Modulate from C to A flat. 
(c) Modulate from C to B flat. 
id) Modulate from C to D. 
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PAPER WORK AWAY FROM THE ORGAN 

THURSDAY MORNING, JUNE 3d 

( Three hours and a half allowed for this paper ) 

Candidates are required to work out every test. 

The Candidate will write each example upon the music paper having staves designated 

1. Add Alto, Tenor and Bass to this Melody. Write in Short Score. 



ai^ 



ii=i-- 



^■^ # ^ | g 



itztS 



-1 — ^ 



W9-2.- 



2. Strict Counterpoint. 

{a) To the following Cantus add an Alto part in the Second Species (two against one). 
Use the proper C clef. 
C.F. 



^ 



isi 



ib) Write a Soprano part and a Bass part to this Cantus, both in the Fifth (florid) 
Species. 



1^ 



C.F. 

i9 , a , ^- 



:=#^-.: 



(f) Write a Soprano, Alto and Bass part to the following Cantus, all in First Species 
(note against note). Use proper C clef for the Alto. 
^ C.F. 



W^ 



-CL- 



Z^Z 



3 



3. Give correct answers to these fugue subjects, and invent good counter-subjects to 
the answers, in double counter-point at the octave. 



i 



h 



=1- 



o 



^=;gtp; 



1 



^^ 



_^ - . 



'^-- 



4. Answer these questions : 

(a) Mention some remarkable examples of ** programme music*' by Beethoven. 

Describe them. 
(3) What is ** equal temperament*'? 
(r) Give a sketch of *' Fugue Form.** 
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EXAMINATION FOR ASSOCIATESHIP, 1915 
( Pagb 5 ) 



PAPER WORK AWAY FROM THE ORGAN 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 3d 

( Three hours and a half allowed for this paper ) 

Candidates are required to work out every test. 

The Candidate will write each example upon the music paper with designations. 

5. Ear tests will be given by the examiners. 

6. Fill up the following figured Bass, adding Soprano, Alto and Tenor parts, in Short 
Score. Copy the figures. 

Chant. 



fef^F^plJJ 



i^sz:^ 



^- 



■z^jst 



6798 666 
5 
3 



^^^^^ 



— — 1 <g "n 



4ft3 tl 6- 7 B98 t(4 6 6 6s q 

tl 5 2 fi- 



7. Harmonize the following unfigured Bass, adding Soprano, Alto and Tenor parts in 
Short Score. 



^^Ei=i^-^g^ 



+?-=?z=;»: 



-I- 



ip"^ 






i 



8. Write a complete sentence, sixteen measures long, starting as follows, and intro- 
ducing appropriate modulations. 



-Oh^- 



fi 



—i^.x 



~zsr 



^ 



-^ 



j..j_ 



^^ 



4-- 



-r— r 



I 



r 



9. Transcribe this fragment of Schubert's *' Unfinished Symphony,*' so that it may 
be effective for the organ. Use three staves, and indicate registration. 

Andante con moto. -^ 
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( This paper vUl be retained by the Examiner.) 

EAR TESTS FOR ASSOCIATESHIP, 191 5. 

(Question 5, Page 5.) 

The Examiner will state the key of the first test to the Candidates for Associateship, 
and he will then sound the key-note, after which he will play the test three 
times in the following" manner: first time, tempo J = 60; second and third 
times, tempo J =40. 

The Candidates will then be allowed not more than three minutes to write the notes 
and time signature of the first test, after which the second test will be given 
in the same way. 
(a) 



$ 



fei^ 



-h 



^^ 



i4 



=t 



^ 



^g 



(b) 



m 



EAR TESTS FOR FELLOWSHIP, 191 5. 

(Question 4, Page 5.) 

The Examiner will sound the tonic chord of the first test and will state the key. 
He will then play the test three times, tempo ai = 60. The Candidates will be 
allowed not more than four minutes to write the notes, after which the second 
test will be given in the same way. 




W 



E2E 



iai 



<&- 



^■- 



Ei^ 



raz 



-O- 



.aJ-U- 
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Sttggeited Service Cist for October, 1915 

Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. October 3 
Te Deum ] 

Benedictus [in Eb Hadley 

Jubilate J 

Introit, The Path of the Just Roberts 

Offertory, The Pillars of the Earth Tours 

Communion Service in Eb Hadley 

NuTof^tis } - Eb Hadley 

Anthem, Awake, Awake Stainer 

Offertory, How Beautiful are the Feet Tours 

Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. October 10 
Te Deum 1 

Benedictus \ in F Tozer 

Jubilate J 

Introit, God is a Spirit Bennett 

Offertory, Behold, How Good and Joyful Clarke 

G)mmunion Service in F Tozer 

Magnificat I :„ t? t 

Nunc Dimittis P" ^ ■^^^^'' 

Anthem, O Lord, Who Hast Taught Us I g gulden 

Offertory, Lead, Kindly Light Dunstan 

Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. October 17 
Te Deum ] 

Benedictus Y in E Parker 

Jubilate J 

Introit, O God, Who Hast Prepared.. S'^tti^frj Baker 

Offertory, Rejoice in the Lord Martin 

Communion Service in E Parker 

NuTof^ittis } •" E Parker 

Anthem, O Joyful Light Tours 

Offertory, I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes..!?. S, Smith 

St. Luke. October 18 

Te Deum in C W, H. Hall 

Benedictus ) ru^^*- 
Jubilate \ ^^^"* 

Introit, Blessed is the Man Stainer 

Offertory, Ho! Every One Martin 

Communion Service in G IV, H. Hall 

NuTDf,^ttis } - Bb W.H.Hall 

Anthem, The Salvation of the Righteous Vincent 

Offertory, The Radiant Morn Woodward 

Twenty.first Sunday after Trinity. October 24 
Te Deum 1 • r« o- i • 

Benedictus \ '" ^ •S^'"''""' 

Jubilate — Chant 

Introit, Thine, O Lord.... Kent 

Offertory, Thou Shalt Remember Parker 

Communion Service in Eb A. H, Brewer 

NuToLttis} -Eb A.H.Breruer 

Anthem, Hail, Gladdening Light Field 

Offertory, We Love the Place, O God Stubbs 

Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. October 31 

Te Deum in A E. JV. Naylor 

Benedictus | m,«.,«. 
Jubilate } ^^"^ 

Introit, The Lord is Great Best 

Communion Service in D Naylor 

NrSttis } - G Naylor 

Anthem, God is Our Refuge Foote 

Offertory, Hark the Sound Bochau 



music Pttblisbed during tbe Cast momb 

SACRED 

ANDREWS, MARK.— "As discords 'neath a Mas- 
ter's hand. Part-Song for mixed voices a capella. No. 

64 the Modern Series.) 12 cents. 

(jOBB, G. F. — Communion Service in C. (Nos. 701- 
703, Novello's Parish Choir Book.) 25 cents. 



FEDERLEIN, G. H.— "Through the Day." An- 
them. (No. 394, The Church Music Review Series.) 10 
cents. 

GORDON, M. L.— "O Salutaris Hostia." Edited, 

with Organ Accompaniment, by S. G. Ould. (No. 71, 
Cantiones Sacracr.) 12 cents. 

HAILING, R. G.--"Sing and Rejoice." Anthem. 

(No. 400, Tbe Church Music Review Series.) 12 cents. 

HOLLINS» ALFRED.— "God the All-Fatherly." 

Anthem for Harvest. (No. 1056, Octavo Anthems.) 
12 cents. 

JONES, R. P.— "Jubilate Deo in Bb." 12 cents. 

LOWE, BAUMAN.— "Communion Service in G." 
(No. 393, The Church Music Review Series.) 15 cents. 

NOBLE, T. TERTIUS.— "The York Choral Ser- 
vice — Ferial." (No. 395, The Church Music Review 

Series.) 10 cents. 

O'HARE, C— "O Thou That Hearest Prayer." 

Anthem. (No. 392, The Church Music Review Series.) 
12 cents. 

pARRATT, WALTER (Edited by).— "Give rest, O 

Christ" (Kieff Melody). For t.t.b.b. (No. 08. Novel- 
lo's Services, Anthems, &c., for Men's Voices.) 6 cents. 

JSCHAIKOWSKY, P.— "O praise the Name of 

the Lord." Edited by Canon C. W. Douglas. (No. 6, 
The A Capella.) 12 cents. 

\^AREING, H. W.— "The Lord God planted a 

garden." Anthem for Harvest. (No. 869, The Musical 
Times.) s cents. 

SECULAR 

gALFE, M.— "The Bohemian Girl." An Opera. 

Concert and Acting Edition arranged and edited by Emil 
Kreuz. 75 cents. 

BOWIE, PERCY.— "Lightheart Lane." Song. In 

D. For Contralto. 60 cents. 
BRAHMS, J.— "Songs of Love" (Liebeslieder). 

(Op. 52.) Waltzes for Pianoforte Duet (with Voices ad 
hb.). The English Words by W. G. Rothmv. (Edition 
Novello, No. 650.) $2.00. 
pLETCHER, PERCY E.— "Secret of my heart." 

Song. In A flat, for Contralto or Baritone; in C, for 
Soprano or Tenor. 60 cents each. 
GARDINER, H. BALFOUR.— "Sir Eglamore." 

Tunc from Playford's "Pleasant Musical Companion." 
Arranged for Treble Chorus and Pianoforte. (No. 454, 
Novcllo's Octavo Edition of Trios.) 12 cents. 

HARRIS, CUTHBERT.— "Echoes." Part Song. 

(No. 870, The Musical Times.) s cents. 
JVIORLEY, T.— "Since my tears and lamenting." 

Madrigal for s.a.t.b. Edited by Lionel Benson. (No. 
QQ, The Oriana.) 13 cents. 

\jj^ALLACE, W. VINCENT.— "Angelus." ("Angels, 

• that around us hover.") Chorus from "Maritana." Ar- 
ranged for S.A.T.B. by H. Elliot Button. No. 868, The 
Musical Times.) s cents. 

INSTRUMENTAL 

gERGER, LUDWIG.— Ten Selected Studies for 

Pianoforte, from Op. 12 and Op. 22. Edited and Fin- 
gered by Franklin Taylor. (Edition Novello, No. 28.) 75 
cents. 

QZERNY, C— Twenty-two Short and Easy Studies 
from Op. 139. Edited by Franklin Taylor. (Edition 
Novello. No. 29.) 50 cents. 

CZERNY, CHARLES.— The Art of Finger Dex- 
terity. Op. 7^0 (Op. 6qg). Forty Selected Studies. 

Edited and Finflrerca by Franklin Taylor. In Two Volumes. 

(Edition Novello, Nos. 23A and 23B.) $1.25 each. Also in 

Six Books. (Edition Novello, Nos. 24A, 24B, 24c, 240, 24B 

and 24P.) ^o cents each. 

pLETCHER, PERCY E.— "Festival Toccata." (No. 
41, Original Compositions for the Organ. New Series.) 

JVIEHNER, G.— Elevation. Organ. (No. 55, The 

.St. Cecilia Series.) 50 cents. 

J^ERKEL, GUSTAV. — Second Sonata in G minor. 
Orjfan. Edited by T. E. West. $2.00. 

NEWTON. ERNEST.— Woodland Dances. A Set 

of Easy Pieces for the Pianoforte. $1.00. 

PARRY, C HUBERT H.— Three Chorale Fan- 

tasias for the Organ. $i..qo. 

Suite in F ("Lady Radnor's Suite"). Arranged for 

Violin and Pianoforte bv Emily Daymond. $1.75. 
STAINER, J.— Praeludium Pastorale (Super gramut 

descendens). (No. 42, Original Compositions for the 
Or«ran, New Series.) 50 cents. 
STEIBELT, D.— Thirteen Selected Studies from 

Op. 78. Edited by Fr^nki>in Taylor, f Edition Novello, 
Xo. 26.) ^i.oo. Also in Two Books (Edition Novello, 
Nos. 26a, 26b). 50 cents each. 
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J. WARREN ANDREWS 

Orgmnift and Choir Director Chtirch of DiHat 1 _, 
76th St and Ceotral Park WmC. Now York. 
Organ Redtala. 
Sftdal course of Ten Leaaona in Organ. Send for 



MARK ANDREWS 

Organ RccHala. 
a West 4Stb Street. New York, or 

X95 Claremont Avenue, llontelair, N. J. 

'" STANLEY R. AVERY 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER ST. MARK'S 
CHURCH 
Piano, Organ. Theory, Choir Training, Conducting, Re- 
citals, Composition, Orchestration. 
Addbbss: ST. MARK'S CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

SETH BINGHAM 

Organiat and Choirmaster, Madison Ave. Preabjteriaa Chufck 

Instructor of Organ*Pla]ring, Yale Univeraitr 

RECITALS PUPILS RECEIVED 

Address 41 East 73d Street. New York 

FRANK C BUTCHER, Mus. Bac (Dunclm) 

F.R.CO.. A.R.CM., L.R.A.M. 

Organist and Muaic Maater, Hooaae School, Hooaac, N. Y. 

Late Assistant Organist of Canterbury Cathedral. England. 

WILLIAM C. CARL 

Director of tho Guilraant Organ School 
'Phone. 326 Chelsea. 44 West 12th Street. New York 

ROBERT A. H. CLARK, A.A.G.O. 

Organiat and Cholrmaater. Chriat Church. New Havoa* CmuL 
Superviaor of Music, Derby, Conn. 

Addreoa: New Hoivan, Corni. 

NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT, F.R.C.O., 
F.A.G.O. 

"TURPIN PRIZE MAN" 

Specialist in Coaching by Correspondence in Harmony, 

Counterpoint, etc. Preparation for A.G.O. Examinationa 

Address: 58 Fair Street. Kingston, N. Y. 

CHARLES WHITNEY COOMBS 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Luke'a Church. New York 



GRACE LEEDS DARNELL, MUS. BAC. 
F. A. G. O. 

ORGANIST, DIRECTOR 
Flrat Boptiat Churdi 



Ftemington 



Now Jeraey 



GEORGE HENRY DAY, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Peter's Church 

RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Address: 422 West 20th Street, New York 
Telephone: Greeley — 5585 

H. BROOKS DAY ~ 

Fellow of the American Guild of Organists 
Organist and Choirmaster of St. Luke'a Church, 

Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Address: 417 Pierrepont Street. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

CLIFFORD DEMAREST, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Instruction In Organ and Theory. 
- G.O. r 



Coaching for A.G.<_ 
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<%/|^R. GRAINGER is to be loudly ap- 
/ I I plauded when he plays music by 
^^i ^ Bach, Chopin and other composers 
who were not first of all folk-lorists. When 
he plays his own transcriptions, arrangements, 
paraphrases, variations with some folk-song 
or folk-dance theme the hearer may again be 
pleased by the man, by the pianist, and yet 
not commit the unpardonable sin by wishing 
that some other compositions were on the 
program. What if Mr. Grainger had not 
come under the influence of Grieg? 



editorials 



CHE musical folk-lorist has been busy 
of late; in some instances working 
overtime. If there is a lull in the oper- 
ations of passionate workers in North Amer- 
ican Indian, or Negro fields, Mr. Percy 
Grainger comes with much talk about the im- 
portance of primitive music, life encroaching 
on art, art encroaching on life, Rarotongan 
part-singing and the prayer that all the world 
should hear all the world's music. Now Mr. 
Percy Grainger is a welcome visitor ; a musi- 
cian of marked personality; an unusually in- 
teresting apparition on the concert stage ; but 
he is least interesting when he comes out as a 
folk-lore pianist. 



%/%^E HEAR a great deal about the im- 
III portant part played by folk-tunes in 
^"^^ modern Russian music, the music of 
the Five. But how much of this music is 
known to many throughout the world? The 
theories of the Five are inconsistent with their 
practices. While Borodin was alive he re- 
jected the principles solemnly laid down by his 
associates concerning opera. Look at General 
Cesar Cui ; he had preached as zealously as 
any hot-gospeller that symphonic music hav- 
ing gone as far as it could, Russians should 
devote themselves to opera : this opera should 
be national in character; the libretto should 
be Russian and by a Russian ; folk-song should 
be employed as thematic material whenever 
opportunity offered. But examine ' Cui's 
operas : "William Ratcliff," libretto by Heine, 
with scenes far from Russia; "Angelo," text 
from Victor Hugo's "Angelo, Tyrant of 
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Padua," the subject practically the same as 
that of Ponchielli's "La Gioconda" ; "L.e Fili- 
bustier," text by the Frenchman, Jean Riche- 
pin, and not at all a Russian subject; "Made- 
moiselle Fifi" is based on Guy de Maupas- 
sant's story of the same name, and while 
there are folk-songs in it, they are French 
and German, not Russian. 



Croatian spirit. But Haydn did not compose 
under the shadow of a village belfry. 



^^ ORODIN, however far he wandered 
J^^ from the set principles about the su- 
'^^ preme value of declamation instead of 
lyrically emotional melody, was faithful to the 
idea of folk-song in his opera, and also in his 
two symphonies. But the Five had declared 
that the reign of the symphony was over! 
Here enters irony: Borodin is best known by 
his symphonies, chamber music and also by 
two or three beautiful songs that are not in 
any way derived from the Russian folk, but 
are purely art songs ; Cui*s operas have never 
been widely produced — "Le Filibustier" was 
composed, we believe, for the Paris Opera- 
Comique — and he is somewhat known by little 
piano pieces, fiddle pieces and songs; Balaki- 
reff was not a man of the opera; Rimsky- 
Korsakoflf's operas may contain charming 
music and he may have introduced folk-songs, 
but his reputation in the great world rests on 
his "Antar," "Scheherazade," "Caprice on 
Spanish Themes," compositions of an exotic 
nature, especially the two last named. Mous- 
sorgsky was faithful to his ideals; and perhaps 
for this reason, fearing his "crudeness" and 
barbaric spirit, Rimsky-Korsakoff "corrected" 
and sand-papered "Boris Godunoff." 



y^TLAZOUNOFF gave promise in his 
11 I **Stenka Razine." He soon became 
^^^ — conservative ; he was Germanized ; and 
now he seems a creature of routine, a writer 
of music that might be signed by any facile, 
second-rate German Kapellmeister. Is the 
folk-song spirit to be found in Rachmaninoff's 
symphony, symphonic poem after Bocklin's 
picture, or pianoforte concertos? The late 
Serge Taneieff might have worked in Eisleben 
or Chemnitz as far as any Russian spirit is 
to be marked in his music. 



^/y^E ARE told that Beethoven utilized 

III Russian and Scottish songs — but 

^"^^^^ "not so you would notice them." 

We are told that Haydn was affected by the 



-^Y7^- EDWIN EVANS some time ago 
^11 wrote a curious article entitled 
'VII' "Musical Waterwheels" for the Pall 
Mall Gazette, He admitted that the phrase 
was invented by a "distinguished musician" 
who sat next to him at a concert. The phrase 
expresses a perennial element in music; not 
mannerisms — **great things can be uttered 
through a luxurious growth of mannerisms, 
witness Beethoven, who is perhaps the most 
mannered of the great classics" ; not padding. 
"Waterwheels" are "the devices that enable 
composers to 'carry on,' and in their relative 
importance to the result achieved lies one of 
the most searching tests of its value." 



YY^^TERWHEELS are very old. The 
III rhythmic patterns of uncivilized 
^^^^ man, repeated as introduction or ac- 
companiment to a war song or dance; the 
thrumming of a phrase on a guitar for a Span- 
ish singer inducing him to improvise, are ex- 
amples. Bach used waterwheels, but his pat- 
terns mattered little, while in the music of his 
contemporaries they were often all that there 
is to matter. 

"The Germans, being philosophers, there- 
upon invented a kind of philosophical water- 
wheel. The process was this: You took a 
quantity of patient, unoffending music-paper, 
and at certain points determined by the rules 
of the game you set up rest-houses called 
cadences, which you had to reach in succes- 
sion with a certain amount of plausibility. If 
your discourse, by the way, happened to be 
interesting, you were called bold and original. 
If it was merely stodgy, you were called schol- 
arly and conscientious, but for quite a long 
time it was 'foul' to shift the cadences. The 
German theorists called the drearier parts of 
the journey Gang, which is very like jog-trot. 
And the relative importance of Gang is an- 
other application of the water test." 



aCCORDING to Mr. Evans, Debussy for 
a time used a waterwheel borrowed 
from the Russians, who, inspired by 
the repetitions in their folk-tunes, reduced it 
to a convention, i.e., repeating every two bars. 
Debussy would spin out two measures of con- 
secutive major thirds to four. "The minor 
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lights of the Schola Cantorum have evolved 
some rather exasperating specimens. Our own 
composers, too, are quite familiar with the 
operation of turning a wheel until something 
happens. Possibly the most striking excep- 
tion is Delius." And Mr. Evans thinks that 
nothing more fatal can happen to a young 
composer than to invent a new and fascinat- 
ing type of waterwheel. "He is almost cer- 
tain to become hypnotized by it, and keep it 
running until listeners are so accustomed to 
it that they pay no more attention than people 
who live near a real waterwheel. A mere 
rattle is not so insidious. The composer him- 
self grows tired of a jingle or a rattle, but 
of a waterwheel — never. It needs the exer- 
cise of much will-power to stop its running, 
and will-power is scarce." 



aNOTHER book on the art of singing 
has been published in London. It is 
entitled "Tongue and Lip Training," 
and the author is Mr. Thornfield. He believes 
that speech is the foundation of singing, 
whereas the singer as a rule can talk of noth- 
ing but beauty of tone. "Vocal music will not 
appeal to the educated middle-classes until it 
is sung in the language of the country; but 
all efforts to make it popular will fail until 
singers can be found who have the talent and 
the energy to study the English language f rofn 
a new point of view." This new point of 
view is "word production." The author com- 
pares the slovenly diction of singers on the 
concert platform with the distinct enunciation 
of those in musical comedy. The concert 
singer will not be persuaded to study the com- 
plication of vowel and consonant sounds in 
English. The vowel sounds alone number 
eighteen, as against the five of Italian. Half 
of Mr. Thornfield's book is taken up with exer- 
cises on consonants, and they are combined 
with others in difficult intervals, to which other 
treatises pay little attention. It is not easy for 
every one to conquer the difficulties of aug- 
mented fourths and major sevenths. 



^^^ ANY say in London that a long period 
711 of time must pass before the Ger- 
^^ ■ ^ man Lied can be acceptable in Eng- 
lish concert halls. Mr. Robin H. L^ge does 
not, therefore, argue that "every singer of 
every song is to be compelled to sing those 
songs of foreign origin in some sort of a trans- 



lation." That would be ridiculous Chauvin- 
ism. He looks forward hopefully to a new 
brood of composers, and it appears that there 
are already "several poets capable of writing 
the right kind of poetry." Then there are the 
Russian composers. Mr. Legge insists that 
English singers should set themselves to ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the Russian language. 
He quotes a "distinguished" member of the 
Russian colony in London as saying : 

"The more musical one's ear the easier the 
Russian pronunciation becomes. For, after 
all, the sounds are absolutely the same as in 
English; and if a singer has a good diction in 
English he or she will have an equally good 
diction in Russian." Mr. Legge adds that "a 
knowledge of Russian would improve any 
singer's diction, because of all European na- 
tions the Russians are taught to speak the most 
distinctly." Is this statement true ? 



-^/|/%R. LEGGE says that Mme. Clara Butt 
1 I I — she is taken very seriously in Eng- 
^^i ^ land — has assured him of the great 
charm she finds in the language and of the 
pleasure the language affords her. Mr. John 
Kimball, who sang in Tschaikowsky's "Queen 
of Spades" in London, learned Russian there 
while he was studying his role and he was 
taken by Russians as a fellow-countryman by 
reason of accuracy in pronunciation and clear- 
ness of diction. "The fact that the English 
are appallingly ignorant of foreign languages, 
as a rule, is unhappily well known ; yet I am 
assured by Russians that they surpass other 
nations when they learn Russian." The Rus- 
sians are, indeed, a courteous folk. 



^^P'HERE is this to be said: any singer 
ll with a knowledge of Russian could en- 
^^^ large his repertoire, for there are many 
fine songs by Russian composers for which 
there is no English translation, adequate or 
inadequate. 



CHE London Times published in July a 
little article, "How to Popularize Folk- 
songs." The writer asserts that the 
music halls have a perfect system of teaching. 
Suppose a singer has a new song which is to 
be hummed and whistled throughout England. 
First of all, the audience must learn the chorus 
and at once. The song has three or four verses 
with the same chorus to each. The singer sings 
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the chorus very distinctly. The orchestra then 
plays it fortissimo. This loud repetition dins 
the tune into the heads of the hearers. "At 
the third verse the singer encourages the audi- 
ence by herself singing through the band's 
fortissimo; by this time they have fairly got 
the tune, and at the fourth verse the lights go 
out and the words are thrown by the lantern 
on a screen. Then, if they take to it, singer 
and band will go on repeating the chorus till 
the roof flies off. This is simply stage- 
managing the first principles of education. If 
the thing does not go at the end, it is the 
fault of words or music; the words have no 
'clip,' or the tune is too wandering or elaborate. 
Musicians often wonder why the public likes 
stupid tunes when there are so many better 
ones to be hkd ; if they went more to the music 
halls they might find themselves hypnotized 
into singing the most utterly banal jingles." 

The moral is not far to seek. Take folk- 
songs, score them boldly, and give them to 
music hall singers "with voices and personal- 
ity, some cheek and no platform manners." 
Then put them into the music halls, "and the 
result ought to be worth all the publications 
and lectures of the Folk-song Society put to- 
gether." 



%^%^^ HAT a fuss there has been in London 
III about Miss Natalie Janotha, who has 
^^^^^ been banished as dangerous — and not 
only as a pianist ! First of all, it was stated 
that when the aliens' restriction order was 
made she registered herself at the police sta- 
tion as being 65 years old. Now the biograph- 
ical dictionaries say she was born in 1856. Is 
it possible that there is any woman pianist who 
thus contradicts the records to her own dis- 
advantage? Unfortunately for Miss Janotha, 
she was once appointed court pianist to Kaiser 
Wilhelm. As the Kaiser's musical taste is, to 
say the least, suspected, this honor told against 
her. 

We remember Miss Janotha in this country. 
She played, unless we are gravely mistaken, 
in concerts given by Mme. Antoinette Sterling. 
For some reason or other, possibly because 
she was born at or near Warsaw, she had 
gained a reputation as a player of Chopin's 
music, but when she played a scherzo, noc- 
turne, mazurka, etude or prelude the hearer 
felt like exclaiming : "Not a bit like it." She 
had a curious manner of coming on the stage. 



She did not "swim" toward the pianoforte 
like one of Reade's or Meredith's heroines. 
Her approach was now kittenish, now ser- 
pentine. She had a little book in her hand. 
It was said that she was so devout that she 
would not be separated for a moment from a 
book of prayers. Some time ago she had much 
to say about the year of Chopin's birth. We 
have heard English pianists who were more 
deserving of exile or imprisonment than Miss 
Janotha. 



50 Mr. Alfred Hertz is already in 
trouble at San Francisco, if report is 
trustworthy. It surely showed a lack 
of tact in putting Wagner's "Kaisermarsch" 
on a programme at this time, for the march was 
composed as a specific jubilation over German 
victory. There was plenty of music by Wag- 
ner that would have served Mr. Hertz's pur- 
pose, unless he deliberately wishes to be ag- 
gressively pro-German as an orchestra con- 
ductor. In the latter case, he might introduce 
Felix Weingartner's war overture in which 
the Marseillaise and the Russian Hymn are 
parodied and mocked. 



^YT^- ERNEST NEWMAN'S article on 
^1 I "The Public, the Critic, and the Na- 
^^" ^ tive Composer," published originally 
in the Musical Times, should have a very wide 
circulation. No one in this country who is 
always talking about the neglect of the Amer- 
ican composer should fail to read and re-read 
it. Mr. Newman has no illusions about the 
critic's "authority" over the public, which is 
"always over-estimated both by composers and 
performers." He has the courage to say that 
nine criticisms out of ten are too favorable. 
"The truth is that far too much space is given 
in the Press to the doings of the ordinary run 
of musicians. That the experienced critic does 
not become wildly enthusiastic over a new 
work by John Smith is easily intelligible ; how 
can he be expected to feel wild enthusiasm ex- 
cept for something quite out of the common? 
. . . The vast bulk of the new music we hear 
is bound in the nature of things to be deriva- 
tive; and the first thing that strikes the old 
hand in connection with it is its lack of orig- 
inality. And if it is so unoriginal, why in the 
name of common sense should it be noticed at 
all in the papers ? Let me speak a plain word 
to the native composer, young or old. He 
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exaggerates his gifts and overestimates his 
importance in the universal scheme. Tens of 
thousands of people nowadays can write quite 
good music ; to do so really indicates no more 
ability than is shown every day by the sur- 
geon, the journalist, the railway manager, the 
naval officer, or people in hundreds of other 
walks of life." 



^Y7^- W- W. COBBETT, mildly taking 
^11 ^^^^ Ethel Smyth to task for prais- 
^^ ■ ^ ing the Rose Quartet as the finest she 
has ever heard, praises the London String 
Quartet. He has this to say: "Albert Sam- 
mons' leading is a thing apart. It is exquisitely 
English, owing allegiance to no school, and he 
plays with a beauty of sentiment which com- 
pares with that to what in another sphere our 
poets have given expression. It is poetry, the 
poetry of the subconscious." All up for Mr. 
Albert Sammons! But in an ideal quartet 
there is no one conspicuous player, nor does 
it argue well for a quartet's performance when 
the '^leading is a thing apart." 



-^/|^EANWHILE Mr. Thomas Beecham 
J 11^^ '^^^y ^^^^ ^^s tongue and pen as 
"^ ^ ▼^ with his conductor's stick. Not long 
ago he delivered a lecture at a woman's col- 
lege in England, a diatribe against the evils 
of music where it is not wanted. "Music 
forces itself into every entertainment, from 
the drama to the cinema show." People can- 
not talk or eat Iwithout hearing music "gen- 
erally of the worst type, and all because those 
trained to practice music as a fine art can- 
not earn a living without becoming a public 
nuisance." Living in a din, the great major- 
ity become insensitive to the finer aspects of 
music. This insensitiveness discourages re- 
volt. Mr. Beecham proposed as remedies the 
raising of the standard of entrance examina- 
tions at colleges of music and the temporary 
suspension of scholarships. Boiled down, his 
argument comes to this : a good bootmaker is 
lost and there is one more poor musician. 
This is not a new complaint. 



%/%>%E PREFER to call attention to a 
III fine remark by the critic of the Pall 
^^^^ Mall Gazette, reviewing a recital 
given by Mr. Albert Sammons, an English 
violinist, who for some time has been the sub- 
ject of eulogy that must seem extravagant to 



those who have not heard him. "In the play- 
ing of an instrument there is grace that is 
feminine and grace that is aristocratic; and 
it is not always easy to distinguish between 
them." Mr. Sammons ranges himself on the 
aristocratic side in his performance of Lekeu's 
sonata. "As with most Latin music, it was 
perilously easy to accentuate its feminine side, 
whilst a too robust interpretation would have 
missed its essential character. . . . With 
such a tone, a violinist can skirt the abyss of 
sentimentality, and laugh at those who expect 
him to topple over." And note this comment: 
"His partner in this work did not collaborate 
beyond a certain point that marks the divi- 
sion between duty and sympathy." 

There was a time when the Sun of this city 
so treated a local event that the narration 
would interest any one from Eastport, Me., 
to San Francisco. So such criticism is of 
universal interest, corrective, educational, en- 
tertaining to the general reader. What is Sam- 
mons to us that have not heard him, or what 
are we to him ? But the principles laid down 
are universal; the acuteness of observation 
and the felicity of expression are rare and 
delightful. 



-^V^R- ARNOLD SCHOENBERG is 
7 I I said to be an incompetent conductor 
^1 I* of an orchestra. This is not sur- 
prising. These composers were, to our 
own knowledge, inferior conductors, if not 
wretched: Brahms, Dvorak, Joachim, Gou- 
nod, Rubinstein. Of them Joachim was be- 
yond doubt the worst. Never shall we forget 
a performance of Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony led by him. When he brought out 
Bizet's "L'Arlesienne" suite in Berlin, he said 
to the orchestra at rehearsal: "Gentlemen, 
this music is said to be very fine. I have 
looked it over carefully and can find nothing 
in it. Nevertheless, we'll play it." Debussy 
is said to be a poor conductor. Tschaikowsky, 
according to report, had no gift for control- 
ling men or gaining the effects he wished. 
Verdi, on the other hand, was a remarkable 
conductor — of his ofwn works. Mascagni 
proved himself in this country to be a con- 
ductor of indisputable talent; while Leonca- 
vello simply showed himself and made mo- 
tions. The wonder is that Schoenberg, with- 
out training, should have wished to conduct 
music by Beethoven or another. 
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Jltnold Scbonherg's ''l)aniiony'* 

By Edward Kilenyi 
(Concluded) 

Speaking of "system" one would really like 
to know what Schonberg thinks of the old 
system, what of the new, and what of his own. 
**The discussion of remote modulations and 
other excellent subjects is not from me," he 
says. "They may be found in the treatises of 
good old theorists (f. i. Sechter). However, 
these plain simplifiers, who shorten everything, 
are just as much responsible for the deteriora- 
tion of the old doctrines as they are in the way 
of the evolution of new principles." The old 
theorists gave a system which discussed every- 
thing that experience and practice adjudged 
beautiful. They also discussed many things 
that were not recommended and that were pro- 
hibited. The old method brings back the 
chords as based on the scale steps and rather 
neglects to show their melodic origin. It is 
desirable that somebody should invent a cer- 
tain system that could give a less vague and a 
more accurate account of every possible chord. 
It should be the ambition of future theorists to 
find such a system. Schonberg himself does 
not consider his book as a "system ;" he only 
hopes that his free discussion and revaluation 
of the subject matter may be of use to others, 
since, after all, he is convinced that the laws of 
the old harmony — the genuine laws and not 
the orthodox exaggerations — are also the laws 
of the new harmony. 

As to modern harmonic effects Schonberg 
points out clearly that harmonic richness arises 
not from going into many keys, but from writ- 
ing *'stufenreich" (stepwise). That is to say, 
modern harmony consists chiefly of chords that 
arise from combinations of tones moving step- 
wise. The same principle is implicitly enun- 
ciated by our own Goetschius, who designates 
it the '*law of appropinquity, "Stufenreich- 
turn" will be the essential characteristic of 
the art of modern harmony. This assertion 
will be clear if one tries to connect (stepwise, 
of course!), (i) diminished chords with each 
other, with augmented triads, with augmented 
5/6, 3/4, 2nd chords, with Neapolitan sixth 
chords, and with vagrant chords; (2) aug- 
mented triads with each other, with augmented 
5/6, 3/4, 2nd chords, with Neapolitan sixth 
chords, and with other vagrant chords; (3) 
augmented 5/6, 3/4, 2nd chords with Neapoli- 



tan sixths, and with other vagrant chords ; (4) 
Neapolitan sixth chords with vagrant chords; 
(5) vagrant chords with each other. 

Looking for new systems, or a new way of 
putting tones together into chords, one may 
suggest building up chords consisting of fifths 
— a most natural system — or else of different 
thirds. For instance, a system of successive 
major and minor thirds, 

Ex. 14 




in which the ninth tone would be a repetition 
of the second, or of successive minor and 
major thirds 

Ex. 15 



in which the eighth tone would be a repetition 
of the first. 

Successive minor thirds give only four dif- 
ferent tones : 

. Ex. 16. 



Successive major thirds give only three dif- 
ferent tones : 

Ex. 17. 



Two minor and one major thirds would 
give ten different tones : 
Ex. 18. 




Here the tenth and twelfth tones are repe- 
titions. The eleventh is new. 

In a system of fourths a triad would be an 
intricate matter, but in the beginning this sys- 
tem should perhaps be only supplementary to 
the present system of thirds. The system of 
fourths would give more chance to explain 
every case and phenomenon of harmony than 
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any other system, because this contains the 
twelve notes now in use : 



Ex. 32. 




It deserves, therefore, a more thorough con- 
sideration, especially as it has been already 
extensively used. Passages that are suggestive 
of its beginnings may be found in "Tristan." 
One might also cite the passage of the horns 
in the last movement of the 'Tastoral" sym- 
phony — 
Ex. 20. 




Though modern composers have developed 
the use of the system far beyond these rudi- 
mentary suggestions. 

Especially impressionistic is the effect- of 
Debussy's chords of fourths. Schonberg 
claims that he himself, and others too, perhaps, 
wrote such chords before hearing Debussy's 
music. Schonberg ingeniously makes use of 
chords of fourths in his string quartet 

Ex. 21. 



II. 



Viola. 




Cello 
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and in his symphonic poem "Pelleas and Me- 
lisande." 
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Here he "felt" these chords suitable for the 
expression of a certain mood. So spontane- 
ously and involuntarily did he feel these 
sounds that he hesitated to write them down, 
.The definiteness, however, with which these 
chords obtruded themselves upon Schonberg 
was so strong that he could not change nor 
abolish them. A different mood or feeling is 
expressed in the following theme (for the 
horn), consisting of fourth intervals: 
Ex. 23. 




Before composing this theme Schonberg did 
not think of his own previous example of 
fourths; neither had he heard the music of 
Debussy and Dukas. It was simply the result 
of his feeling. This, as one may fairly say of 
everything that Schonberg composes, is the 
spontaneous expression in musical terms of his 
sincere feelings. For his main principle and 
his highest law in composing is that everything 
must be felt, nothin-g figured, manipulated or 
calculated. The apprentice-composer, if taught 
in the art of composing in the proper manner, 
should not be taught how to do or how not to 
do something, but how he should listen to him- 
self if he should have harmonically more intri- 
cate ideas. 

The handling of chords of fourths from the 
standpoint of the old system is very easy. They 
may be resolved into simple triads. 



Ex 24. 




These are chords of fourths containing 
seven, eight, nine and even more tones. They 
may even contain the twelve tones of the chro- 
matic scale ; and so would furnish a possibility 
of putting into system all chords containing 
7-12 tones. 
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The fact that Schonberg finds the system of 
thirds insufficient and the system of fourths 
desirable may induce his opponents to stamp 
his book as a work of self-defense. The im- 
petuosity of the defenders of the old system, 
however, shows that it is rather they who need 
to argue for themselves. In his book Schon- 
berg wished to say something new that is not 
known yet and the reader may easily recog- 
nize his intention from the manner in which 
he presents his ideas. As to the "something 
new," one may remark that it is not new after 
all, because similar or identical matter has al- 
ready been discussed. But although some of 
his subjects are not new, no one else has 
treated them in like manner. He might have 
invented something that has already been in 
existence, but he really did invent and did 
not Tead it. He found it out because it was 
an event in his life. 

In the chapter on the whole tone scale and 
its chords of five and six tones he discusses 
the possibilities of other scales. He does not 
believe in constructing special new scales. This 
would be manipulating again without inspira- 
tion. One may "think out" something but one 
must not notice the fact that he is thinking^ 
for this itself must be spontaneous. Schon- 
berg's opinion on manipulating with new 
scales is well illustrated in the following pas- 
sages : "I appreciate and honor very much Bu- 
soni, that noble and spirited artist, and his 
ingenious experiments. He should not, how- 
ever, have troubled himself with figuring out 
hundreds of scales. I would not be able to 
keep in mind five out of his many tonalities. 
How could I then compose, using those scales, 
if I do not have those scales in my mind. Or 
should I do it in the same way as Weingartner 
who writes them down and puts them before 
his eye in order that he may constantly see 
them?" Nor would Schonberg stand for us- 
ing one single scale exclusively. When a pupil 
brought to him some compositions based on a 
single peculiar scale he unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced them bad work, for he has yet to see 
a masterwork in which one peculiar scale is 
used exclusively. He is quite ready to recon- 
sider his judgment, however, if any composer 
will produce a masterpiece based on such a 
scale. 

In attempting to arrive at Schonberg's sys- 
tem of chords — or discords rather — one may 
find justification for everything he does in the 



following plausible arguments: If certain 
harsh discords of Bach and Mozart are good 
as passing choids — slowly or quickly passing 
— similar harsh ( ?) chords may be used as 
accented or not passing chords ; furthermore, 
if all his discords result from genuine inspira- 
tion — and of this there can hardly be a doubt 
in the mind of anybody who will listen earnest- 
ly and sincerely to his compositions — he sim- 
ply cannot help them. There is much to be 
said both for and against these arguments. 
Mr. Daniel Gregory Mason has remarked that 
one may get used to passing dissonances but 
not to hearing dissonances and nothing else. 
We are not likely to notice passing disso- 
nances, just as, for instance, we do not notice 
every movement of a running horse. We are 
surprised at many of the positions shown in 
instantaneous snapshots of a horse in motion. 
Similarly we would be unpleasantly aflFected 
by many harsh discords if heard alone which 
we do not notice particularly in the general 
eflfect of their melodic context. One may ac- 
cept Mr. Mason's plausible argument. Yet one 
must bear in mind the gradual refinement of 
the modern ear and the gradual progress of 
music. And so one may anticipate the day 
when by the law of evolution we shall reach 
a point where Schonberg and his music will 
be accepted as strictly correct, even if now 
they are much ahead of their time. Schon- 
berg himself has perhaps something like this 
in mind when he gives the reader his "excuses" 
for the following rich chords : 




He points out that here, as in other chords 
consisting of six or more tones (i) the single 
dissonances (c-cj, f-fj, etc.) are softened 
through being far apart from each other ; (2) 
the instrumentation of the chord is very deli- 
cate; (3) the single groups are so located that 
they can easily be resolved according to older 
forms. For instance, the first group may be 
resolved as follows: 
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The fact that the resolution would not come 
is no worse in effect than many unresolved dis- 
sonances of the old school. The second group 
may be resolved. 

Ex. 28. 




I 



Together with the first group it would be, 
Ex. 29. 




The same diminished seventh chord with dif- 
ferent bass in enharmonic notation would be, 
Ex. 30. 




Such resolutions are not always possible be- 
cause the dissonances may be in much closer 
positions. We cite some other examples from 
different authors: 



Ex 31. 
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Why these chords are so and why they are 
right Schonberg cannot tell us — for the pres- 
ent. On the whole they should be accepted 
as a matter of course by those who accept his 
conception of dissonances. 

A vague analysis of Schortbergian and 
"ultra-modern" chords might be summarized 
in the following way: (i) The simultaneous 



chords are in such relation that the second con- 
tains a greater number of such tones as are 
chromatically different from the tones of the 
first group in the same chord; (2) chromati- 
cally altered notes are not in the same parts; 
(3) there is little doubling of notes (octaves). 
Doubling and octaves would give overweight 
and would suggest a ground tone, which is 
not the purpose of the composer; (4) com- 
posers in such simultaneous group-chords 
should avoid making the single groups remi- 
niscent of each other; (5) single chords of the 
earlier harmonies would sound to modern com- 
posers too cold, too dry and too expression- 
less; (6) simple chords, the imperfect 
imitations of chords given by nature, are too 
primitive and are lacking in perspective and 
depth; (7) it is of great importance that com- 
posers of such chords always know and ex- 
actly discriminate when certain chords should 
contain five, six or more tones. It is not pos- 
sible, for instance, without disturbing the 
proper effect to replace a chord consisting of 
seven notes with a chord of five notes, though 
this same chord of five notes may be good in 
some other passage. Here laws seem to 
RULE. What laws, Schonberg does not yet 
know. Perhaps he will know after a few 
years; perhaps somebody else may find out. 
He avoids an esthetic estimate of these new 
chords. The time for such estimate may come, 
or it may not; perhaps it will be a favorable 
estimate — more likely it will not. One thing 
is certain. The more we listen to his music 
the more we like it, and thorough musicians 
who play his music learn to love and appre- 
ciate him even without understanding him. In- 
strumentalists must know how to play Schon- 
berg's music; they must find out that the un- 
usual dissonances are not there for their own 
sake, and, above all, they must learn that it 
is essential to play the music delicately and 
only after thorough preparation. For one has 
to bear in mind that Schonberg's music is an 
absolutely sincere expression of feelings and 
moods, even though it is couched in strange, 
new musical terms. Certainly a reading of 
the "Harmonielehre"* strengthens the convic- 
tion that Schonberg decidedly is not a man of 
whom critics of to-morrow will remark that 
he was a brilliant man with a brilliant future 
behind him. 

♦Harmonielehre, by Arnold Schonberg, Leipsig- 
Wien, 191 T, Universal Edition. Breitkopf & 
Hartel, New York, agents. 
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6reat IDoaein c;oiK|^$er$ Do. m 

By Daniel Gregory Mason 
DEBUSSY 

N PASSING from Strauss* to 
Debussy we pass not only from Ger- 
many to France, which is in itself 
a considerable transition, but from 
one strongly marked attitude towards art to 
another which, though equally peculiar to the 
special epoch in which we live, is sharply 
contrasted with it, so that the two might 
be- almost called the two poles of the 
contemporary musical world. The German 
seeks massiveness, solidity, brilliancy, super- 
saturated sonorities and overpowering force, 
multiplying the means to these ends, in his gi- 
gantic orchestra, with a prodigality truly 
barbaric. The Frenchman, on the other hand, 
prefers suggestion to realization, the creation 
of an atmosphere to the expression of an emo- 
tion, the refined and elusive to the blatant son- 
ority, and in general pursues exclusively those 
half-shades, those delicate nuances, which only 
a highly civilized, almost effete taste can ap- 
preciate. Thus he employs in "Pelleas et 
Melisande" a comparatively small orchestra, 
and lets even that produce its full power but 
infrequently ; in his piano pieces as well as in 
the orchestral sketches and in the charmingly 
delicate string quartet, his almost constant 
indication is "pianissimo"; whatever medium 
he may chance to be using, he seeks to draw 
from it subtlety rather than fulness or brilli- 
ance of color. In short, his artistic quest, like 
that of his fellow-countryman, Verlaine, is "La 
nuance, la nuance toujours." 

DEBUSSY A SUBJECT OF CONTROVERSY 

Naturally enough, so extreme a manifesta- 
tion of the impressionistic or symbolisticf type 
of music as this has found enthusiastic dis- 
ciples and equally earnest detractors, so that 
Debussy is one of the chief storm-centres of 
musical controversy, and the student will find 
the most various and directly contradictory 
views expressed about him. Thus Mrs. Franz 
Liebich, in her biography of him in the Living 
Masters of Music series, writes: "His quick 
sensibility enables him to seize the most deli- 

♦See the New Music Review for September, 191 5. 

tDebussy's art has striking resemblances both with 
impressionism in painting and with symbolism in 
literature, to discuss which here would however take 
us too far afield. 



cate effects of light and shade, and he has ren- 
dered his art a plastic medium for recording 
fleeting impressions and fugitive glimpses." 
Mr. Paderewski, on the other hand, has ex- 
pressed his view* frankly and suggestively 
(whether we agree with him or not) as fol- 
lows: "Debussy is a man of great skill in 
harmony and orchestration, but he writes 
music not for its own sake, but as handmaid 
to something that is not music. Now music is 
not a handmaid, a slave ; it should not be made 
subordinate to poetry, a mere decoration; it 
should have its own form, its own meaning, its 
own raison d'etre. Not long ago I heard Tel- 
leas et Melisande' in Paris. It is ingeiiious, it 
has many beautiful effects, but from beginning 
•to end it is subdued, soft, monotonous — every- 
thing is subordinated to the text; nothing is 
musically salient — ^pages and pages without 
one common chord and without rhythmic vigor 
— never one manly accent." To such criticisms 
as this Debussy's admirers are apt to retort 
with Mrs. Liebich, not, it will be noticed, with- 
out a rather unfair resort to epithets, such as 
"strong" and "violent," which beg the question 
at issue : "Those addicted to strong colors and 
violent contrasts, and indifferent to delicate 
subtle suggestion, refinement, and spirituality, 
will have no affinity with M. Debussy's typical, 
original harmonies, fluid rhythm, free chord 
combinations, and elastic, flowing melodies." 

Such differences of opinion are hardly to 
be bridged, because they rest ultimately on 
profound differences of temperament and in- 
stinctive taste regarding which argument is 
proverbially vain. They may, however, be to 
some extent understood if we can only get 
clearly in mind the peculiarity of Debussy's 
attitude that is described by Mr. Paderewski's 
phrase, "Everything is subordinated to the text, 
nothing is musically salient." Debussy in fact 
writes music not for its own sake, not to pro- 
duce a purely musical beauty and expression, 
as does, for example, Schumann, on which 
the listener's mind is to be concentrated, but 
to suggest an atmosphere or mood, to carry 
the mind away from the sounds to something 
they may vaguely symbolize, to afford a back- 
ground for the kind of day-dreaming that so 
many people imagine to be the end and aim of 
music. If we examine his most characteristic 
methods with this conception of his purpose 

♦In "A Conversation on Music," in the Century 
Magazine, November, 1908. 
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in mind, we shall find that they are all ac- 
counted for by it, and that he is literally, as he 
is often fancifully called, a painter of tone- 
pictures, a suggester of moods, rather than a 
maker of music. 

SYMBOLISTIC METHODS 

First of all, in his choice of subjects and 
titles he reveals a preference for the vague, 
the mystical, the elusive, as best suited to evoke 
at once that state of reverie or day-dreaming 
in the listener, that preoccupation with his own 
moods rather than with objective beauty in the 
work of art, at which symbolism aims. The 
''Nocturnes" for orchestra (1890)*, one of his 
earliest large works, "sketch," in the words of 
Mrs. Liebich, "the impression of an impres- 
sion." For a cantata composed in Italy after 
he had won the prix de Rome he selected for 
his text Rossetti's "The Blessed Damosel," and 
for his best-known orchestral piece he took the 
even more intangible fantasy of Mallarme, 
"The Afternoon of a Faun." As for the "Pel- 
leas et Melisande" of Maeterlinck, the text of 
his famous opera, its symbolism and mysticism 
are too familiar to require any comment. 
Other large works bear such titles as "Nauges" 
("Clouds"). "Fetes" ("Festivals"), and "Le 
Mer" ("The Sea"), of which the separate 
parts are : "From Dawn to Noon on the Sea" ; 
"Play of the Surges," and "Dialogue of the 
Wind and Sea." Turning to the piano pieces, 
we find such names as "Moonlight," "Gardens 
in the Rain," "Pagodas," "Reflections in the 
Water," "Gold Fish," "Bells Through the 
Leaves" ("Cloches a travers les feuilles"). 

Of course, too much should not be argued 
from mere titles. These titles are mentioned 
only as showing a general tendency to help 
the listener away from the music itself to more 
or less vague trains of thought, feeling, or pic- 
ture that it may suggest. It is only when we 
come to such intrinsic matters as melody and 
harmony that we can be sure of the tendencies 
which these names and subjects seem to indi- 
cate. And on the whole, Debussy's ways of 
treating melody and harmony seem to bear 
out our theory : that is, they seem calculated to 
reduce the purely musical interest to a mini- 
mum, by veiling or disguising all definite musi- 
cal traits, and to enhance the sensuous charm 
of the tonal combinations at the expense of 

♦Claude Achille Debussy was born at St. Germain 
en Laye, near Paris, in 1862. 



their intellectual and even their emotional in- 
terest, in order the better to stimulate or se- 
effect, is better illustrated in the "Legere et 
duce the hearer into a half hypnotic state of 
reverie. This minimizing of the intellectual 
element, together with the enhancement of the 
purely sensuous charm which it aids, is trace- 
able in almost every element of Debussy's 
musical technique. 

In melody, for example, the intellectual and 
emotional appeal depends in large measure on 
the variety, breadth, and rhythmic diversity 
in unity of the melodic line or curve. In 
listening to such a melody as the Prize Song 
in Wagner's "Die Meistersinger," for instance, 
we follow attentively and with delight each 
phrase as it unfolds itself, feeling the inter- 
esting variety that it contributes to the tune, 
the balance it sets up with other phrases, and 
all the time holding fast our sense of the unity 
of the whole complex series of tones and 
phrases. Speaking technically, such a tune re- 
quires many subtle contrasts in the lengths 
and accents of the notes used, and in the choice 
of resting places or cadences employed: it is 
a highly complex unity, which only a master 
can create and only an attentive listener can 
grasp. Now Debussy carefully avoids all such 
melody. He works rather with brief frag- 
ments of which the notes are often all alike 
or nearly alike in value — fragments that will 
not make any demands on the hearer's atten- 
tion. "Jardins sous la pluie," for instance, 
is built up on the bit of melody announced by 
the left hand, in even notes, in the first two 
measures.* Moreover, he studiously evades 
those cadences which in most music serve as 
breathing places where the listener may pause 
before renewing his attention, or as punctua- 
tion marks to make clear the structure of the 
musical sentence. Debussy is curiously ca- 
denceless. The reason is that he is writing 
not sentences, definite statements, but colloca- 
tions of suggestive words. 

But it is in harmony that his methods re- 
veal their motives most clearly, and obtain 
their most striking results. Here, again, the 
principle seems to be subordination of musi- 
cal significance to sensuous charm. This may 
best be demonstrated by illustiiation. 

♦The point will be made quite clear by a com- 
parison of this bit with the "second theme," on 
page 20, which is much more of a melody, though 
not of great (musical) interest. 
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EXAMPLE FOR ANALYSIS, NO. I 

^'La Soiree dans Grenade," from ''Estampes'' 
Figure I. 
(a) Whole-tone scale. 



(6) Passage from " La Soir6e dans Grenade," based on 
this scale. 




The first two pages are introductory. Over 
a pedal point on low C sharp, the incisive 
rhythm of the habanera, a well-known Span- 
ish dance, is suggested. A fragment of folk- 
melody, characterized by the peculiar scale 
interval of the sharpened fourth-step (B sharp 
in this case), which we discussed in connec- 
tion with Grieg,* is sketched in softly by the 
left hand, under the persistent pedal point of 
C sharp, now placed in the very high register 
(measures 7-16). This passage is of a pe- 
culiar and most original sonority. With the 
Tempo giusto comes a bit of such thoroughly 
Debussyan harmony that if we can fully un- 
derstand these four measures we shall be in 
possession of the key to the peculiar style 
which he represents. 

The chord here employed in a most in- 
dividual way is in itself one of the com- 
monest we have — the so-called "dominant- 
seventh chord." It is what is called a 
dissonant chord : that is, it contains tones 
which grate against each other, and which 
the ear naturally wishes to have move into 
tones which harmonize — a process tech- 
nically known as "resolution." Originally 
all dissonant chords could be tolerated only 
if their tones did thus resolve in an orderly 
and well-understood way, for which there 
were definite -rules, and also if they were in- 
troduced with equal care by what was called 
"preparation." Monteverde (1567-1643) is, 
as a matter of fact, credited with being the first 

♦See the New Music Review for March, 1915. 



composer to use this very "dominant-seventh 
chord" without such careful preparation. To 
put the same thing in a slightly different way, 
all chords, or momentary combinations of 
tone, were originally but secondary results of 
the movement of a number of melodies going 
on at once ; and it was quite natural that when 
a chord thus produced was dissonant or harsh, 
composers should at first feel that it was justi- 
fied only if the motions of the melodies which 
produced it were carefully guided and made 
plain. to the ear. All the complicated rules 
of "1 reparation" and "resolution" were simply 
formulations of these necessary motions of the 
melodies which originally created the dis- 
sonant chords in question, also often called 
"dependent" because they referred forward to 
the more consonant chord of resolution. 

Gradually, however, the melodic origin of 
such chords was forgotten, their familiarity 
made them acceptable to the ear in spite of and 
even because of their dissonance (since dis- 
sonance lends richness and "spiciness"), and 
they were treated more and more as "inde- 
pendent," capable of any and every sort of 
connection. Now Debussy, in a passage like 
the present one, simply carries to an extreme 
this ignoring of the melodic meaning of a 
chord in order to take advantage of its sensu- 
ous richness. He writes a whole series of 
doniinant-seventh chords without reference to 
the resolution of their dissonant tones. It 
would be pedantic to object to such a pro- 
cedure ; it is quite legitimate as a means to a 
particular end — a certain kind of sonority; 
all that criticism should do is to point out 
that the chords are not here being used as 
derivatives of melodies going on at once, but 
as blocks of tone, supporting a single melody. 
Debussy's musical imagination is essentially 
homophonic ("one-melodied") : just as we 
saw that he makes his single melodies as brief 
and musically primitive as possible, so he in- 
stinctively makes his harmony in blocks sup- 
porting the single melody, instead of weaving 
it out of cooperating melodies as composers 
more bent on music and less on sensuous 
charm usually do. 

Returning to the analysis, we find at the 
top of page 10 another intensely characteristic 
passage of six measures illustrating another 
mode of carrying out the same tendencies. 
Here is the famous Debussyan "whole-tone 
scale," a scale which is not, by the way, pe- 
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cuHar to Debussy, although he has probably 
done more than any other man to exploit its 
possibilities and to make it an accepted and 
valued part of the modern musical idiom. 

The whole-tone scale differs from all other 
scales, except the "chromatic," in that all its 
intervals are precisely equal — it consists of 
seven tones, each separated from its neighbor 
by the interval of a "whole tone" or "major 
second." The scale Debussy is using here, 
for example, is shown in Figure I. The re- 
sult of this equality of interval, on which de- 
pends the charm of this scale as a contrast 
with the ordinary diatonic scales, is that it 
abolishes completely the sense of tonality or 
key. A series of chords based on the ordinary 
scales give a sense of direction, of relation to 
a definite center or point of rest (the "key- 
note"), which may be compared with our sense 
of direction in ordinary life, based on a knowl- 
edge of the points of the compass. In listen- 
ing to it we "know," as we say, "where we 
are." But the whole-tone scale is agreeably 
bewildering: it has no tonal up or down, left 
or right, east, west, north, or south. It re- 
minds one of the Irishman's feeling about the 
ocean; he preferred a railroad accident to a 
collision at sea: "for," said he, "if you are 
wrecked on land there you are, but if you are 
wrecked at sea where are you?" The lack 
of definiteness in the whole-tone scale, of 
course, has the effect, like other veilings of 
musical form, of concentrating our attention 
on the sensuous charm of the material, which 
moreover is intrinsically great because the har- 
monies appropriate to it are rich and still com- 
paratively unfamiliar.* 

The passage in dominant sevenths now re- 
turns, followed by one in which "common 
chords" or "triads" are similarly used ; and 
with the "Tres rhythme" the main theme en- 
ters in A major — a vigorous dance-tune in 
which dislocations of accent similar to our 
American rag-time will be noticed. A passage 
somewhat similar to that in the whole-tone 
scale occurs in the second line on page 12. 
Here "triads" are used as harmonic blocks sup- 
porting a single melody, in the manner de- 
scribed above. 



♦This is too technical a point to go into here. As 
the harmony student knows, neither the "common 
chord" nor the "dominant seventh" can be used with 
the whole-tone scale, which requires rather "aug- 
mented triads" and dominant sevenths with "altered 
tones." 



The same procedure, exceedingly quaint in 
effect, is better illustrated in the "Leger et loin- 
tain" ("Light and distant") on page 13. 
We are reminded of guitars being plucked in 
the distance, almost out of ear-shot. The ef- 
fect is highly poetic. The piece ends softly 
with a return of the introductory melody. 

If the student will examine carefully almost 
any piano piece of Debussy's he will find ex- 
amples of these two characteristic harmonic 
processes — the use of chords as "blocks" with- 
out reference to the melodic quality of their 
constituent tones, and the use of whole-tone 
scale harmony. In "Jardins sous la pluie," 
for instance, the first is illustrated in the 
curious "scherzando" at the bottom of page 
23, and the second through the measures fol- 
lowing the double bar on page 18. 

SUMMARY 

Debussy has undoubtedly contributed in- 
valuable elements to the modern musical vo- 
cabulary. Not only is his feeling for all the 
delicate and elusive sonorities of the piano 
so keen that it would hardly be an exaggera- 
tion to say that he has elicited more new ef- 
fects from the keyboard than any composer 
since Chopin, but in the more fundamental 
matter of harmonic idiom he has made a real 
contribution in his treatment of already famil- 
iar materials and especially in his exploitation 
of the whole-tone scale. Although the slight- 
ness of his musical thought reduces the intel- 
lectual and emotional appeal of his music, 
and makes it wear not very well, no composer, 
in an age given to delicate trifling and the 
search for new sensations, has achieved a more 
subtle charm, a more varied palette of half- 
tones and delicious tonal nuances, than he. 



Happily all singers do not suffer from this defect 
{tremolo), but it has got hold of all the violinists 
and violoncellists. Franchomme, the violoncellist, 
friend and colleague of Chopin, did not play in this 
way ; neither did Sarasate, Sivori or Joachim. 

I have written a concerto of which the first and 
last movements are very passionate; they are sep- 
arated by a piece that breathes the utmost calm — a 
lake between two mountains. The great violinists 
who do me the honor to play this work do not 
understand this contrast; they vibrate upon the lake 
just as they do upon the mountains. Sarasate, for 
whom the concerto was written, was as calm upon 
the lake as he was agitated on the mountains, and 
he did not produce less effect in consequence, for 
there is nothing like giving music its true character. — 
Saint'Saens in The Musical Times, 
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5IMHOIRM ASTERS and vocal teach- 
ers who are interested in the mys- 
teries of inspiration, expiration, 
and breath control will be sur- 






prised to learn that during some recent ex- 
periments in breathing, which took place at 
the University of California Medical School, 
an undergraduate student held his breath for 
ten full minutes ! 

The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation (Chicago) says: 

"This was accompHshed while having the 
student lie on a table, with a pneumographic 
belt attached about his thorax and communi- 
cating with a kymograph. Slow, deep inspira- 
tions were taken for two minutes; this elim- 
inated a good portion of the carbon dioxid 
from the blood. A breath of oxygen was then 
taken and the time-marker started. The trac- 
ing is here shown. A slight relaxation of the 
respiratory muscles is indicated at two min- 
utes. No desire to breathe was experienced 
until six minutes had elapsed. The belt hav- 
ing been placed over the diaphragm, the pulse- 
rhythm is shown throughout. From this time 
on the conscious effort to hold the breath in- 
creased until an involuntary twitching of the 
abdominal muscles was quite apparent; but 
no respiration took place. All the time the 
pulse was full and strong, the color good. No 
oxygen-want appeared. At the expiration of 
ten minutes some vertigo occurred, and the 
impulse to breathe having become imperative 
the first inspiration was taken — ten minutes 
and ten seconds having elapsed. No great 
hyperpnoea, no weakness, no heart-changes 
appeared. The student rose from the table 
and went about his class-work. Mr. Horner, 
on whom this experiment was tried, is a swim- 
mer and has participated in underwater con- 
tests. This is the longest period of voluntary 
suspension of respiration on record." 

Voice trainers are more particularly con- 
cerned in the control of expiration — in the 
length of time vocal tone can be evenly sus- 
tained — rather than in the holding of the 




breath. Few vocalists can sustain a torte for 
longer than a minute. We pointed out some 
time ago in this column that full breathing, 
practised for about three minutes, increases 
the ability to hold the breath. The pearl 
divers of the Indian Ocean remain under water 
for several minutes, but the average time is 
considerably less than that credited to Mr. 
Homer. In our article on the subject of sus- 
pended respiration we asked from our medi- 
cal subscribers the reason why continued deep 
breathing affected the respiratory organs in 
this particular way, but we failed to get an 
answer that was sufficiently explanatory. 



HE Chicago Living Church gives 
the following account of recent 
services held by the Gregorian As- 
sociation of London: 
**The forty-fifth anniversary services of the 
Gregorian Association were marked by a Sol- 
emn Eucharist at All Hallows', Southwark, 
and by the usual sung Even-song in St. Paul's. 
For some years past the Eucharistic service 
has been held in Southwark Cathedral, but 
this year the Association reverted to its former 
practice of having the service in a church 
where the Church's traditional song is cus- 
tomarily, as well as correctly and beautifully, 
rendered. On account of the depletion of 
church choirs by the war, there was a consid- 
erable reduction in the massed choirs at the 
evening service, but still there was a great 
body of singing men and boys, as many as 
some five hundred voices, under the direction 
of Mr. Francis Burgess. The preacher was 
the Bishop of Kingston, and an admirable 
sermon it was on the place of Plainsong in the 
Divine worship of the Church. Which is to 
be the first consideration, he asked, the music 
or the words and their meaning? It was the 
beginning and the end of the old chant, he 
said, to express, to interpret, the sacred text. 
It was, in fact, an elevated way of speaking. 
It keeps the same emphasis as speech, though 
it would deepen the underlying feeling. The 
music enriches the offering. It is the hand- 
maid of religious emotion, not the mistress. 
On the other hand, they all knew of music 
in which that is reversed. There was in the 
present day a tendency toward a juster valua- 
tion of Plainsong. And the Gregorian Asso- 
ciation had contributed its share to this result. 
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by patiently pressing it on the consideration 
of Churchmen." 

We again suggest to plainsong devotees in 
this country the desirability of holding annual 
musical services in prominent churches. 

As far as we know, there is no "Gregorian 
Association" in this country — outside the Ro- 
man Church. 

VERY interesting and timely ar- 
ticle on chanting appears in a re- 
cent number of Musical Opinion, 
The Presbyterians of Scotland have 
been discussing the question of "pointing," 
and the advisability of encouraging congrega- 
tional singing by paying more attention to 
prose psalms. 

Regarding the proceedings at one of the 
General Assemblies at Edinburgh, we read: 

"On the proposal being made to have Bibles 
printed with the Psalms 'pointed' for chant- 
ing, one speaker remarked that chanting was 
an *exotic in Scotland.' He had never heard 
tolerable congregational chanting in Scotland, 
and musicians were not in agreement regard- 
ing it. Mr. John Coates, their leading tenor, 
who knew more on the matter than the 
whole Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
had said that his experience of chanting taught 
him that it was utterly impossible to get any- 
thing like a decent rhythm into a prose psalm. 
On a vote the proposal was defeated by a 
large majority. 

"It would thus seem that the movement to 
oust the metrical psalms by prose chanted 
ones has had a set back. No doubt many 
organists — some of them having received their 
early training in Anglican churches — will pro- 
test and will ask why chanting is exotic in 
Scotland when it succeeds in England. They 
can be answered in various ways. In the first 
place, even in England, chanting (except for 
the well-known canticles) is not very con- 
gregational or devotional. Then the structure 
of the Anglican service, derived from the old 
monastic, is based on the monthly recitation 
of the whole Psalter. This involves long por- 
tions being sung (for instance, Psalm Ixxviii, 
on the fifteenth evening), and chanting (Gre- 
gorian or Anglican) becomes essential. Many 
Presbyterians, however, feel that the Psalms 
should not be sung in this mechanical manner ; 
thus The Mission Record of the United Free 
Church, reviewing Mr. Wauchope Stewart's 



book, remarked that 'we must;^ separate in the 
Psalms what is suitable for enlightened 
Christian worship from what compels us (as 
Coleridge put it) to sing as Jews or at best as 
men in the abstract.' But short sections of 
Psalms, when quoted, produce a fussy effect. 
Not so the metrical version. All Presbyterian 
writers and speakers of authority admit its 
rugged grandeur and plead for a more liberal 
use of it, in conjunction with the grand old 
psalm tunes, many of which were falling into 
oblivion." 

We observe in this another indication of 
the growing conviction (which is by no means 
confined to the Presbyterians) that there is 
something to be desired in the musical use 
of the prose psalms. 

We read further: 

"The Scottish Episcopal Church has also 
been discussing the Psalter, and has author- 
ized for three years' trial a scheme of special 
psalms for Sundays, partly to shorten the 
morning service and partly to secure suitabil- 
ity to the season; 'cursing psalms' also are 
excluded. The scheme was hotly debated, but 
is in use in various churches, notably St. 
Mary's (Glasgow) and St. John's (Edin- 
burgh). Only two psalms — at most amount- 
ing to thirty verses and perhaps only to 
twenty — ^are sung at each service. In all prob- 
ability the change will be permanent; but, of 
course, old-fashioned people make objections, 
one being the loss of identity with the English 
Church Service. But it is likely that the lat- 
ter also may adopt an eclectic scheme as more 
in conformity with modem conditions." 

This experiment of the "Scottish Episcopal 
Church" will be watched with interest by or- 
ganists and choirmasters. 

The whole question of Psalm chanting is 
undergoing close consideration in a great 
many quarters, and whatever the final out- 
come may be it seems quite certain that it 
will be marked by practical improvement in 
a general way. 

RECENT number of the Musical 
Times (Ix)ndon) gives a list of no 
less than one hundred and fifteen 
service settings that were sung 
during a single week in April at different 
Cathedrals in England. Although a large 
number of the settings are incomplete — not in- 
cluding music for Morning Prayer, Holy 
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Communion, and Evening Prayer — the list is, 
nevertheless, a remarkably long one, embrac- 
ing not only many modem settings, but also 
the best selections of the old school. And 
being a Cathedral list, it contains only stand- 
ard settings. 

In repetitions Stanford in B flat stands 
first, with fourteen. (That is, it was sung 
at fourteen Cathedrals during the particular 
week mentioned.) Next in order of popular- 
ity comes Harwood in A flat, credited with 
ten renditions. This service is not as well 
known in this country as it should be. It 
appears very frequently on Anglican lists. 

Smart in F comes next with seven rendi- 
tions, followed by Goss in A (6), Stainer in 
E flat (5), Kempton in B flat (5), Garrett in 
D (5), King in C (4), Wesley in F (4), 
Stanford in A (4), Stainer in A (4), Tours 
in F (4), Rogers in F (4), and Mendelssohn 
in A (4). 

There is then a break, as it were, the re- 
maining services with the exception of Parry 
in D, Boyce in C, Aldrich in G, Barnby in E, 
and Nares in F, being credited with only one 
or two renditions. 

We wish this list could furnish some indi- 
cation of the growth of Eucharistic music 
in the Cathedrals, but it does not, owing to 
the omission of marks after each service set- 
ting indicating the particular portions used. 

According to the testimony of the organ- 
ist of Ripon Cathedral, music for Morning and 
Evening Prayer continues to receive chief 
attention. 

He says {Musical Nezvs) : 

"More serious is the apathy of the Cathe- 
drals toward the Choral Celebration of Holy 
Communion. St. Paul's and two or three 
provincial Cathedrals, are laudable exceptions 
to the almost general rule. The time for op- 
position to Choral Communion on liturgical 
grounds is surely past, and the plea that the 
Office is unduly prolonged by its introduction 
is unworthy of churchmen. In some Cathe- 
drals this difficulty is overcome by reading 
Mattins at an earlier hour, and making the 
Celebration the chief service of the day. The 
exit of the choir, immediately after the prayer 
for the Church Militant, always strikes me 
as a shabby neglect of the greatest of our 
duties, an anomaly of which we have no cause 
to be proud." 

(We might add that the great University 



Chapels [Magdalen," Oxford, and Kings' 
Cambridge, for instance] share in this apathy 
to a surprising extent. And this is particu- 
larly to be deplored on account of the influ- 
ence exerted upon the vast niunber of under- 
graduates.) 

To return to the Times' list, we would call 
attention to the beautiful setting of the Te 
Deum by Mendelssohn, in A. This is seldom 
heard in American churches. Although it is 
difficult, requiring first-rate counter-tenors for 
an artistic rendering, it should be more fre- 
quently sung on this side. 

At one time St. John's Chapel Choir (Trin- 
ity Parish), under the musical regime of Mr. 
Geo. F. Le Jeune, was noted, for its splendid 
performances of Mendelssohn's music — espe- 
cially his Te Deum in A, and his unfinished 
oratorio, Christus. 

It is to be much regretted that the great 
composer neglected the Communion Oflfice in 
his compositions for the English Church. Or, 
to put it in another way, it is unfortunate that 
in his day eucharistic music was in such a 
state of decadence that composers would not 
take the trouble to revive it ! 



I HE August number of this paper 
contained some curious extracts 
from Bedford's "Abuse of Music," 
which was published over two hun- 
dred years ago. Strange as it may seem, 
there are church music "happenings" in our 
own time that are just as extraordinary as 
those of the eighteenth century. Many of the 
old stories are told at the expense of organ- 
ists. Yet there is hardly a musician of ex- 
perience to be found who cannot relate present- 
day anecdotes of clergymen and vestrymen 
that are almost unbelievable. 

Bumpus, in one of his books, tells of the 
dismissal of one of the organists of the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall, because he cut short a long- 
winded sermon on a certain occasion by play- 
ing the organ. This was about the year 1740. 
Mr. Mallinson Randall, director of the music 
in the Hill School, Pennsylvania, relates a true 
story of a New York vicar who a few years 
ago instructed his organist to sound low C on 
the pedal organ fifteen minutes after the be- 
ginning of any sermon not preached by him- 
self ! This vicar's organist was often accused 
of "stretching" the facts, so he carried with 
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him convincing evidence in the shape of the 
written command of his chief. 

Mr. Randall himself was once criticised se- 
verely by a pompous member of a New York 
congregation because he "sang the same thing 
Sunday after Sunday between the First Les- 
son and the Second." 

On being shown the service lists bearing the 
composers' names indicating the various set- 
tings of the Magnificat, the critic grew very 
angry, and shouted out, **I do not mean the 
music — why do you always sing the same 
words ?" 

The writer of this column could tell some 
true tales that would almost put the eighteenth 
century to blush. And he could mention some 
prominent names in connection with them — if 
he had any particular predilection for getting 
himself into hot water. 

jE ARE glad to see, in a recent num- 
ber of Musical News (London), a 
defence of the much-abused and 
neglected voice, the male alto. A 
correspondent of that very interesting journal, 
Mr. Albert Coole, takes the ground that the 
voice in question, being practically indispens- 
able in the rendition of Anglican ecclesiastical 
music, should be placed on a level of impor- 
tance with the tenor and bass. 

He says: 

"The limitations of the alto voice usually 
met with nowadays seem invariably to meet 
with criticisms which would appear- to infer 
that the voice is but a faulty substitute for 
the counter-tenor. It seems quite time that 
the important position of the present-day alto 
be acknowledged by the musical profession, in 
order that this voice, for which there will al- 
ways be a demand, may meet with help and 
encouragement rather than with neglect and 
ridicule. 

"The counter-tenor is now rarely met with, 
and therefore that voice, which appears to be 
held up to the modern alto as the only genuine 
alto voice, is seldom written for, while, on the 
other hand, the falsetto-alto is commonly met 
with, and, from the time of Handel onward, 
the alto part in English ecclesiastical music 
has been written to suit this peculiar type of 
voice. 

"That being the case, what excuse is pos- 
sible for the neglect of so valuable a voice 
as this? True, the alto is rarely heard out- 



side a cathedral or parish church, although 
there are hundreds of excellent compositions, 
part-songs, madrigals, etc., in which he might 
appear to advantage on the concert platform. 
Voices have always varied in quality, and it 
is but reasonable to suppose that an alto singer 
in one of our leading cathedrals would possess 
a sweet voice, perfectly trained, which would 
be just as acceptable in secular as in sacred 
music; yet one never sees an alto billed as 
an artist. 

"Composers do not write songs to suit the 
alto, and therefore the possessor of this Ish- 
mael of a voice has to transpose tenor songs 
up a tone or so, and alter contralto songs to 
meet the need of a voice which should have 
songs written specially for it. Often one finds 
an average parish choir where the alto part 
is either left out altogether or murdered by a 
few boys whose voices are going, although 
there may be a dozen or more men in the choir. 
The majority of these may be baritones dis- 
guised as tenors or basses; possibly at least 
four of them could make suitable altos, but will 
not for the reasons already enumerated. 

"Is it not time, then, that more attention 
were given to the adult male-alto voice, with 
a view to placing the singers on the same level 
as their more popular colleagues, the tenors 
and basses?" 

I HE alterations in the chancel furni- 
ture of Trinity Church will, in our 
opinion, greatly enhance the musical 
effect of the services. Not only are 
the choir stalls being entirely rebuilt, or rather 
replaced by others of a more commodious and 
costly kind, but a new organ is being installed 
on the cantoris side, to match the old organ 
(on the decani side), which is being recon- 
structed. 

We can hardly imagine a better arrange- 
ment. These organs are not buried in side 
chambers, as is the case in ninety-nine churches 
out of a hundred. They project out a very 
liberal distance into the chancel, and not only 
are exposed on four sides, with plenty of head 
room, but are in close "touch" with the 
choristers. 

The enormous advantage of such a disposi- 
tion of the organ pipes is perhaps only under- 
stood by organists who are unfortunate enough 
to preside at instruments which are of little 
use in accompanying. Organs badly placed are 
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at times a positive nuisance to the player — so 
much so that unaccompanied music is a wel- 
come relief from an instrumental handicap. 
When these improvements are completed Trin- 
ity Church will possess a chancel equipment of 
unique value, as far as music is concerned. 

What a curious history the music in this 
church has had! Every conceivable obstacle 
was placed in the way of Dr. Hodges when 
he was organist. He was not allowed to have 
a chancel choir (male) such as he had been 
accustomed to in England. All he could do 
was to "mix'' a few boys with the female 
singers in the east gallery. 

His successor, Dr. Cutler, was driven to his 
wits' end to find a plan that would "persuade" 
the parish potentates to obey Church tradition. 
He must have been a very persistent man who 
knew no such word as discouragement. 

Somehow, by hook or crook, he got the boys 
out of the gallery and near the chancel. Then 
he got them actually into the chancel. Then 
there was trouble (of course) in having a choir 
at one end of the church and an organ accom- 
paniment at the other, and he got (what he 
had been after all the time) a chancel organ ! 

By the Prince of Wales' visit to New York 
he succeeded in having his choristers robed 
in ecclesiastical vestments, "to avoid shock- 
ing the future King of England." This was 
the last of a series of moves made by a man 
who was something more than an organist and 
choirmaster. The cause of Church music 
owes him much. 



SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHURCH MUSIC 

The Summer School of Church Music was held 
at the Cambridge Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass.. June 24th to July 8th. Located in an educa- 
tional institution with equipment and surroundings 
that are altogether adequate it gave an unusual op- 
portunity for the study of Church Music and allied 
subjects. The school met in connection with the 
Cambridge Conference for Church Work whose 
cordial hospitality and hearty co-operation with the 
atmosphere of study, worship and recreation were of 
distinct value. Several members of the Confer- 
ence, the enrollment of which was 280, including 
some 30 organists, choirmasters, clergy and others 
interested in Church Music, attended courses in the 
School of Music. 

The program was carried out with few changes. 
The introductory lecture was given by Mr. Richard 
G. Appel, the Director of the School, who gave an 
outline of the courses of study and showed their 
logical connection. The purpose of music in the 
Church service was discussed and the various types 
of music available were analyzed with reference 
to their esthetic and historic import. 

As the basis for the musical system of the Church 
a course on the development and structure of the 
Book of Common Prayer was given by Dean Hodges. 
The absence of musical notation in the Prayer Book 



as it now stands is incidental, the offices prescribing 
definitely, lyric elements such as the psalms, canticles 
and hymns. 

The growing interest and enthusiasm for plain- 
song was evident in the large attendance on the 
course conducted by the Rev. Harvey Officer, 
O. H. C. The dignity and austere beauty of the 
plainsong melodies were revealed in his sympathetic 
interpretation. 

Of more professional interest was a course on 
unaccompanied church music given by Dean Lutkin, 
of Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. The ex- 
amination of the works of composers from the time 
of Palestrina to our own day afforded a most in- 
structive study in the evolution of choral style. The 
remarks on interpretation were illuminating not 
only with reference to the numbers examined, but in 
their application to the choirmaster's own work. 

The course on Hymnology, also given by Dean 
Lutkin, was taken up mainly with a consideration of 
the tunes with reference to their suitability for con- 
gregational use and their adaptation to the words, 
making apparent the value of discriminating judg- 
ment in the selection of tunes. 

Many interesting points were taken up in the dis- 
cussion and the informal conferences covered a va- 
riety of subjects. Prof. Spalding, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, spoke on Church Music from the point of 
view of a musical layman. The Rev. F. W. Fitts, 
of St. John's Church, Roxbury, talked on some very 
practical points in connection with the conduct of 
the services. Mr. Henry King Fitts spoke of the 
possibilities of plainsong in parishes where congre- 
gational singing is encouraged and money is not 
available for a highly paid choir. Mr. Walter 
Qemson touched on some points in the organization 
of choirs and gave some suggestive lists of music. 

Of interest to organists were the excursions to 
the Hutchins Organ Factory and to various instru- 
ments in the environs of Boston. An attractive 
series of organ recitals was given in St. John's 
Chapel by Mr. H. M. Barnes, of Concord. N. H. ; 
Mr. Raymond C. Robins, of Boston, and Mr. R. G. 
Appel, of Cambridge, and in Appleton Chapel by 
Dr. A. T. Davison, of Harvard University. 

The Sclwol was fortunate in its enthusiastic in- 
structors, and the planning and organizing of the 
courses and conferences showed a high degree of 
wisdom. 



ebvrcb notd 

Mark's Victory Divine was presented June 21 by 
the choir of St. John's Episcopal Church, Auburn, 
N. Y.. under the direction of E. H. Pierce, O. & C. 

Barnby's Rebekah was presented by the choir of 
the First Congregational Church, Jersey City, N. J., 
June 6, under the direction of W. E. Hicks, director. 

Mendelssohn's Praise Jehova (Lauda Sion) was 
presented at a special musical service by the choir 
of St. Mary's Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.. June 27, 
under the direction of Prower Symons, O. & C 

The following works were given in St. Peter's 
Episcopal Church, Auburn, N. Y., during the past 
season by the vested male choir of forty voices, 
Edward E. Scovill, O. & C: Buck's The Forty- 
sixth Psalm, Gaul's The Holy City and Stainer's 
The Crucifixion. 

Mr. Arthur Rose, M.A., Mus.Bac, organist and 
choirmaster of the West Park Presbyterian Church, 
this city, completed on May i the twenty-fifth year 
of his service in those capacities. In appreciation 
of the long and faithful performance of the duties 
of his office he was presented by the congregation 
with a handsome gold watch and chain. 

Elgar's King Olaf was presented at the seventh 
annual concert of the Niagara Falls Choral Society, 
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Niagara Falls, N. Y., J. P. Lan^s, conductor, on 
May i8, with the following soloists: Mrs. C. A. 
Storck, soprano; M. Burr, tenor; J. G. Curtiss, 
bass, and Mrs. Le Roy Fowler at the piano. 

The following numbers were included in the ser- 
vice list at St. Thomas' Church on Sunday, May 9, 
on the occasion of the annual memorial service of 
the Veteran Corps of the Seventh Regiment: Mar- 
tin, Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in A, and a new 
anthem by Mr. T. Tertius Noble, The Soul Tri- 
umphant (The Sound of War), which then had its 
first rendering in this country. 

A special musical service devoted to compositions 
of the late David D. Wood was presented by the 
choir of the Walnut Street Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa.. May 23, under the direction of R. F. Maitland, 
O. & C. The programme included the following an- 
thems: Glonr be to God on. high; Blessed' be the 
Lord God of Israel; We praise Thee, O God, and 
The Twilight Shadows Fall. 

The following programme was presented Mav 20 
by the Cornwall Chorus, Cornwall, Conn., W. B. 
Perry, Jr., conductor: Overture to Zanetta, Auber; 
O Hush Thee, My Babie, Sullivan; My Heart at 
Thy Dear Voice, Saint-Saens; Humoresque (Opus 
loi), Dvorak; Gallia, Gounod; Intermezzo, Blue 
Mediterranean, Volpatti; Moonlight, Faning; Chan- 
son Provencale, Acqua; Suite, La Feria, Lacombe; 
Kubla Khan, Coleridge-Taylor. 

At the Porter Congfegational Church, Brockton, 
Mass., where Mr. George Sawyer Dunham is the 
organist and director, the following cantatas have 
been sung by the Porter chorus of twenty-eight 
selected voices during the past season: Forty-sixth 
Psalm, Buck; Bethlehem, Maunder; Omnipotence 
(male voices), Stevenson; Out of Darkness, Gou- 
nod; St. Mary Magdalene (female voices), d'Indy; 
The Seven Last Words, Dubois; The Holy City, 
Gaul. 

The choir of Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Bethlehem, Pa., is planning some big musical affairs 
for next season's work, under the direction of I. H. 
Bartholomew, O. & C. The talent is now being 
engaged and programmes arranged. Among the 
artists that appeared with the choir last year were 
, Ellis Clark Hamman, Nelson Chessnut, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Johnstone Baseler, Mrs. Marie Stone Langston, 
Mrs. Russell King Miller. Mr. Bartholomew also 
directs and manages the Mendelssohn Club and the 
Church Choral Society. 

The Normal High School Chorus, of Potsdam, 
N. Y., under the direction of R. M. Tunnicliffe, on 
May 13 and 14 gave an artists' recital and the ora- 
torio Elijah, by Mendelssohn. The programme of 
May 13 included : Unfinished Symphony — first move- 
ment, Schubert; Love Me or Not, Secchi; Phyllis 
Has Such Graces. Young; Since First I Met Thee, 
Rubinstein; Shadow Dance (from Dinorah), Meyer- 
beer; Hear Me! Ye Winds and Waves. Handel; 
Concerto in G minor — Finale, Bruch ; On Thee Eacl\ 
Living Soul Awaits, Haydn; Alone I Wander, 
Ware; The Owl, Why, Wells; Moon and Sea, 
Phillips; If I Were King, Tipton; Lo, Here the 
Gentle Lark, Bishop; Friend o* Mine, Sanderson; 
Jenny's Way, Willeby; Little Billee, Peel; Eastern 
Song, Daniels. 



Christmas in Sicily — Yon. 

Grand Choeur in A — Kinder, 
Mr. J[. WARREN ANDREWS, at the PanamaPacific Expo- 
sition, San Francisco, Cat., August 1. 

Sonata, op. 42, No. 1 — Guilmant. 

The Sandman — Alden. 

Allet^ro Cantabile, Fifth Symphony — Wider. 

Cantique d'Amour — Strang. 

Toccata in C and Adagio in A minor — ^Bach. 

Jubilate Amen — Kinder. 

Pastorale and Scherzo, Second Symphony — Widor. 

Variations on an American Air, Theme "Suwancc River" 
—Flagler. 
Mr. TAMES T. QUARLES. at Cornell University. Ithaca, 
N. Y., August 12. A recital of selections from tne works 
of Richard Wagner. 

Vorspiel — Tristan and Isolde. 

Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla — Das Rheingold. 

Magic Fire Scene — Die Walkiire. 

Waldweben — Siegfried. 

Siegfried's Death — Die GotterdUmmerung. 
Mr. E. A. KRAFT, at the Auditorium, AtlanU, Ga., August 15. 

Sonata No. 2, in G minor — Merkel. 

Cantilene — Matthews. 

Pavanne — Johnson, 

Four Norwegian Dances — Grieg. 

Epithalamium — Archer. 

Canon in B minor — Schumann. 

Finale from Organ Symphony No. 1 — Vierne. 
Mr. A. PENNINGTON, at the convention of the National 
Association of Organists, S()ringfie1d, Mass., August 3-6. 
Program of Organ Compositions b^ American Composers. 

Prelude and Fugue in F minor — Gibson. 

Eventide — Harker. 

Finale from Sonata in G minor — Dunham. 

Grand Choeur in C — Rogers. 

Variations on The Austrian Hymn — Paine. 

Pastorale in B flat — Foote. 

Marc he Pittoresque — Kroeger. 

Romanza, op. 17, No. 2 — Parker. 

Fantasia on Scotch Airs — Macfarlane. 

Gavotte in G minor — Dethier. 

Toccata in D — Kinder. ^ . „, . 

Mr. F. DUNKLEY, at the First M. E. Church, Seattle. Wash., 
July »5. 

Pomp and Circumstance — Elgar. 

Plaid Dance — MacCunn. 

In Moonlight — Kinder. 

Tavany, Minuet — Vincent. 

Caprice in B flat — Faulkes. 

Grand March Oueen of Sheba — Gounod. 
Miss G. C THOMSON, at the Iowa State Teachers* Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, la., July 8. 

Allegro Maestoso, Sonata No. 4 — Mendelssohn. 

Traumerei — Hubay. 

Con Grazia — Andrews. 

Andantino— Lemare. 

-Sonata No. 10 — Rheinberger. _ ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, F.A.G.O., at Atlanta, Ga., 
August I. 

Pastoral Suite — Dcmarest. 

Marchc Nuptiale — Guilmant. 

Memory's Hour — Silver. 

Gavotte from Mignon — Thomas. 

Spring Song — Macfarlane. 

March from Lenore Svmphony — Raff. , , ^ 

Mr. E. W. BREYER, at Trinity Cathedral. Cleveland, O. 

Larghetto (Second Svmphony) — Beethoven. 

Adagio (Scotch Symphony) — Mendelssohn. 

Largo (New World Symphony) — Dvorak. 

Marche .\uptiale — Faulkes. 



OrddN KecitaU 

Mr. SUMNER SALTER, at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
San Francisco, Cal., August 4. 
Fantasie in G minor — Bach. 
Melodie in E — Rachmaninoff. 
Scherzo Pastorale — Federlein. 
Sonata 1 in A — Borowski. 
Calirc De Lune — Karg-Elcrt. 
Piece Heroique — Franck. 
Veil Dance — Friml. 
The Swan — Saint-Saens. 



Uacanclcs Md JlppoinmieMs 

Mr. Ernest H. Artz has resigned his position as 
organist and choirmaster of St. Andrew's Reformed 
Church; Reading, Pa., to accept a similar position at 
the Centenary M. E. Church, Richmond, Va. Mr. 
Artz will assume his new duties September ist. 

Frank Wrigley has resigned hjs position of or- 
ganist and choirmaster at Knox Church, Calgary, 
Alta., and has accepted a similar position at St. 
Andrew's Church, Vancouver, B. C. 

J. Edward Fisher has accepted the appointment 
of organist and choirmaster, from September i, at 
Coburg Methodist Church, Ontario. This is his 
third appointment to that church, he having been 
there 18(^-1903 and 1904-1907, leaving on the present 
occasion Charlotte Street Methodist Church, Peter- 
boro, Ont. 

Homer P. Whit ford, Mus.B., will succeed Harold 
Jackson Bartz as organist and choirmaster of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Shelbyville, Ind. He 
has also accepted a position as instructor in piano 
and pipe organ at the Shelby School of Music 
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EXAMINATION FOR FELLOWSHIP, I915 

(Page I) 
WORK AT THE ORGAN 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2d 

1. The candidate will play one prepared piece, Bach, Mendelssohn or Merkel. 

2. Play the following Trio at sight on two manuals and pedal. 
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3. The following Ancient Score is to be played at sight, with or without pedals. 
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4. Transpose the following passage, not more than one major third up or down. 
^ = 60. 
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5. Harmonize at sight, the following Melody, in four parts. 
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6. Improvise on the following: 
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7. Harmonize the following: Figured Bass, in four parts, at sight. 
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EXAMINATION FOR FELLOWSHIP, 1915 

( Page 4 ) 

t 

PAPER WORK AWAY FROM THE ORGAN 

THURSDAY MORNING, JUNE 3d 

( Three hours and a half allowed for this paper ) 

Candidates are required to work out every test. 

The Candidate will write each example upon the music paper with staves designated. 

1. Strict Counterpoint. 

(a) To the following- Cantus add a Soprano part in the Third Species (four notes 

against one), and a Bass part in the Fourth Species Uj^copated). 
C. F 



1^ — E ^^^^ 
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(d) To the following Cantus add three parts : Soprano, Alto and Tenor, all in Fifth 

(florid) Species. Use C clefs for Alto and Tenor. 
C F. 
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ic) Add four parts below the following Cantus, all in First Species (note against 
note). Use C clefs for Alto and Tenor. 
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2. Write the exposition of a four-part fugue upon ^«^ of the following subjects ; Invent 

a counter-subject in double counter-point at the octave, and show the inversion. Show 

a close stretto. 
a. (Voices.) 
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6. (Organ ) 
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c. (Strings) 
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3. Answer these questions : 

(a) Who composed the following? The "Well-tempered Clavier," * * Lobgesang, " 
**The Erl Konig,** **Alceste,*' **C minor Symphony," ** Lieder ohne worte/' 
'* Carnaval,*' " Parsifal.** Give a few words of description in every case. 

{b) What are the conditions which govern the style and scheme of Oratorios? 

ic) Give a sketch of Wagner's musical and dramatic principles. 
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PAPER WORK AWAY FROM THE ORGAN 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 3d 

( Three hoan and a half allowed for this paper ) 

Candidates are required to work out every test. 

The candidate will write each example upon the music paper, furnished. 

4. Ear tests will be given by the examiners. 

5. Orchestrate the following passage, from a sonata by Beethoven, for two Flutes, two 
Clarinets, two Hpms, and the usual Strings. (Special music paper furnished.) 

t^ , -•£— ^^ ' N^ii.P-a . ,. ^ — 1 , 'f ^ -i XU ^I: 
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6. To the following Melody add Alto, Tenor and Bass parts. Short score. 
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7. Harmonize the following Ground Bass four times, first with single chords, then 
with passing and auxiliary notes, then with suspensions ; and finally with imitations, 
making a continuous composition. 
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8. Compose the opening of a String Quartet, commencing as follows. Maintain the 
style of the opening. Sixteen to twenty measures will suffice. Suggest a second prin- 
cipal theme in a related key. 

Allegro molto. 

Violin I. , 
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Violin II 



^ ji Violin II. 
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SHflg^ited Service CUt for DovenNr, 1915 

All Saints. November 1 



F Tours 



in G. 



.M. /. Monk 



Te Deum 

Benedictus 

Jubilate 

Introit, God Shall Wipe Away Field 

Offertory, Souls of the Righteous Noble 

Communion Service in F Tours 

NuTooUis ! - F Tours 

Anthem, O Love the Lord Sullivan 

Offertory, I Heard a Voice Gray 

Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. November 7 
Te Deum ) 
Benedictus 3 
Jubilate — Chant 

Introit, Lord of All Power Barnby 

Offertory, I Will Extol Thee Hudson 

Communion Service in E A, S. Baker 

NuTDimittis } >"Eb A. S.Baker 

Anthem, God That Madest Fisher 

Offertory, The Lord Will Comfort Zion Hiles 

Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. November 14 
Te Deum ] 

Benedictus • in G Stcggall 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Leacl Me, Lord Wesley 

Offertory, Lord, I Call West 

Communion Service in D Adlam 

S'uTDT.J.Utis } •" G Ste,,all 

Anthem, Behold, God is Great Naylor 

Offertory, Grant to Us, Lord Barnby 

Sunday next before Advent November 21 
Te Deum 1 

Benedictus - in Eb Stainer 

Jubilate J 

Introit, O Worship the Lord IUff 

Offertory, The Lord is Loving Batson 

Communion Service in Eb Stainer 

NuTdT^UUs } - Eb Stainer 

Anthem, Watch Ye and Pray Vtcars 

Offertory, God is My Salvation Bowes 

First Sunday in Advent November 28 
Benedicite in C Best 

fZS^"' } Chant 

Introit, Blessed is He Gounod 

Offertory, And the Glory Handel 

Communion Service in D Worth 

Magnificat ) j ^ ^^^^^^ 

Nunc Dimittis ) -^ 

Anthem, My Soul Truly Waiteth Steane 

Offertory, Awake, Awake Stainer 



music PHbllslKd dwing m Cast montb 

SACRED 

BERGE, IRENEE.— "Gently, Lord, Oh, Gently." 

Anthem. (No. 401, The Church Music Review 
Series.) 12 cents. 

"Thou Art Near." Anthem. (No. 402, The Church 

Music Review Series.) 12 cents. 

gERGH, ARTHUR.— 'Thou Art, O God." An- 

them. (No. 396, The Church Music Review Series.) 
15 cents. 

CANDLYN, T. F. H.— "Lord is my Strength." An- 
them. (No. 397, The Church Music Review Series.) 
15 cents. 

"CHOIR-TRAINER."— The Te Deum and Bene- 

dictus to 14 Chant Settings with Improved Pointing 
and an Introduction. 30 cents. 

[)OERSAM, C. H.— "Thou, O God, Art Praised." 

Anthem. (No. 399, The Church Music Review Series.) 
15 '•ents. 

"PALCARRAGH."— Two Vesper Hymns ("Lord, 
keep us safe"). On Card. 5 cents. 



FLETCHER, MARGARET.— "O God of Love/' 

Hymn and Tune. 5 cents. 
HAM, DR. A.— "Benedicite." Shortened Form. 

(i\o. 398, The Church Music Review.) 10 cents. 

HORSLEY, C. E.— "Almighty God, give us grace." 

Motet. 1 5 cents. 

LOWE, BERNARD S.— A Patriotic Hymn of St 

(]leorgc of England. 5 cents. 

SMITH, J. SUTCLIFFE.-Chant Setting to the 

104th Psalm. 8 cents. 

>Jf^ILSON, F. E.— Communion Service in G. 35 cts. 

SECULAR 
ADAMS, E. A.— A War-time School Song. 6 cts. 

FORSYTH, CECIL.— "Twilight Night." Unac- 
companied part song for mixed \oices. (No. 66, The 
Modern Series.) 10 cents. 

HARRIS, CUTHBERT.— "Echoes." Four-part 

song. (No. 870, The Musical Times.) 5 cents. 

MORLEY, T.— "I saw my lovely Phillis." Madri- 
gal for S.A.A.T.B. Edited by Lionel Benson. (No. 
100, The Oriana.) 12 cents. 

NICHOLS, SIBYL.— "Good luck to our Navy, 

lads." Song. 60 cents. 

SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.— No. 278 contains the 

following Music in both Notations: 
, "The New-mown Hay." Folk-Song; "Parting and Meet- 
ing. Lnison or Two-part Song. Mendelssohn. 6 cents. 

SCHOOL SONGS.— Edited by W. G. McNaught. 

Published in two forms. A. Voice Parts in Staff and 
Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment 
(8vo). B. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
Book 250. Four Junior Unison Songs; A. 25 cents. 
Book 25A. Four Junior Unison. Songs, Vocal Parts only, 
Jacques- Dalcroze, A, 12 cents. 
\)f^ENDELL, G.— "Cornel" Patriotic Song. Mel- 

ody only. 5 cents. 

INSTRUMENTAL 

gERGER, LUDWIG.— Ten Selected Studies for 

Pianoforte, from Op. 12 and Op. 22. Edited and Fin- 
gered by Franklin Taylor. (Edition Novello, No. 28.) 75 
cents. 

BERTINI, H.— Seven Selected Studies from Op. 

134. Edited and Fingered by Franklin Taylor. (Edi- 
tion Novello, No. 206.) 50 cents. 

CRAWFORD, SIR HOMEWOOD.—March. Mas- 

sonica. Pianoforte Solo. $1.00. 

CZERNY, CHARLES.— "School of Legato and 

Staccato." (Op. 335.) Ten Selected Studies. Edited 
and Fingered by Franklin Taylor. (Edition Novello. No. 
19.) 50 cents. 

GOUNOD, C— There is a green hill far away. Part 

for Cornet Solo or Euphonium. 25 cents. 

IVJEHNER, G.— Elevation. Organ. (No. 55, The 

St. Cecilia Series.) 50 cents. 

MERKEL, GUSTA v.— Second Sonata in G minor. 

Organ. Edited by T. E. West. $2.00. 

PARRY, C. HUBfiRT H.— Capriccio in C. From 

Twelve Short Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte. Set 3. 
$1.00. 
Three Chorale Fantasias for the Organ: 

No. 1. O God our help. 75 cents. 

No. 2. An old English Tune. 50 cents. 

No. 3. The Old Hundredth. 75 cents. 

SULLIVAN, ARTHUR.— Symphony in E (The 

Irish). Full Score, $21.00; 1st Violin, $1.25; 2nd 
Violin. $1.25; Viola, $1.25; Violoncello, $1.25; Basso, 75 
cents; Wind Parts, &c.. $9.00 

JAYLOR, FRANKLIN.— Eleven Original Studies 
Studies from "Progressive Studies." (Edition Novello, 

^ILLIAjils, C. LEE.— "The Chimes of Gloucester 

Cathedral.'* (No. 19, Organ Transcriptions by A. 
Herbert Brewer. $1.25. Organ Recitals. 
\(^OLEDGE, H. R.— Nocturne. (No. 40, Original 

Jompositions for the Organ (New Series). 50 cents. 

\(^ARD. FRANK E.— "Humoreske." Organ. (No. 

8;6, The St. Cecilia Series.) 50 cents. 

\(^ORTH, J. W.— "Night." Organ. (No. 57. The 

St. Cecilia Series.) 50 cents. 

BOOK 

CZERNY. CHARLES.— The Art of Finger Dex- 
terity. Op. 740 (Op. 699). Forty Selected Studies. 
Edited and Fingered hy Franklin Taylor. In Two Volumes. 
(Edition Novello. Nos. 23A and 23B.) $1.25 each. Also in 
Six Books. (Edition Novello, Nos. 24A, 24B, 24c, 24D, 24B 
and 2dF.) CO cents each, 

GUHR, C— Paganini's "Art of Playing the Violin," 
with a tres»Hse on Single and Double Harmonic Notes. 
Revised by C. Egerton Lowe. $2.50. 
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J. WARREN ANDREWS 

OrgMiitt and Choir Director Church of Divlao Pfttenillj, 

76th St and Central Park Wort, New York. 

Organ Recitals. 

f pf dal course of Ten Leteont in Orcan. Send for catalotm. 

MARK ANDREWS 

Organ Recitals. 
M West 4Sth Street, New York, or 

S9S Qaremont Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 

STANLEY R. AVERY 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER ST. MARK'S 
CHURCH 
Piano, Organ, Theory, Choir Training, Conducting, Re- 
citals, Composition, Orchestration. 
Addbiss: ST. MARK'S CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

SETH BINGHAM 

Organist and Choirmaster, Madison Atc. Presbyterian Chureb* 

Instructor of Organ-PIaying, Vale Universitr 

RECITALS PUPILS RECEIVED 

Address 41 East 73d Street, New York 

FRANK C. BUTCHER, Mus. Bac.(DuncIiii) 

F.R.CO.. A.R.CM., L.R.A.1C. 

Organist and Music Master, Hooaac School, Hoes ae. N. Y. 

Late AssisUnt Organist of Canterbury Cathedral, England. 

WILLIAM C. CARL 

Director of th« Guilmant Organ School 
'Phone. 326 Chelsea. 44 West 13th Street. New York 

ROBERT A. H. CLARK, A.A.G.O. 

Organist and Choirmaster, Christ Church, New Havouv Coaa. 
Supervisor of Music, Derby, Conn. 

Addreoa: New Haven, Gmhi. 

NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT, F.R.C.O., 
F.A.G.O. 

"TURPIN PRIZE MAN" 

Specialist in Coaching by Correspondence in Harmony, 

Counterpoint, etc. Preparation for A.G.O. Examinations 

Address: 58 Fair Street, Kingston, N. Y. 

CHARLES WHITNEY COOMBS 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St Luke's Church. New York 



GRACE LEEDS DARNELL, MUS. BAG. 
F. A. G. O. 

ORGANIST, DIRECTOR 

First Baptist Church 

Fleminiton New Jersey 

^ GEORGE HENRY DAY, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organi«?t and Choirmaster. St. Peter's Church 

RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Address: 422 West 20th Street, New York 
Telephone: Greeley — 5585 



H. BROOKS DAY 

Fellow of the American Guild of Organists 

Organist and Choirmaster of St. Luke's Church, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Address: 417 Picrrcpont Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



CLIFFORD DEMAREST, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Instruction in Ornn and Theory. 
Coaching for A.G.O. Examlnatioila. 
Address: Church of the Messiah. 

Mth St. and Park Ave.. N. Y. 

CLARENCE DICKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Director of Music, Brick Presbyterisn Chureh, 

Temple Beth*Rl snd Union Theologicsl Seminary 

412 Fifth ATcnue. New York 

CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM, F.A.G.O. 

Organist-Director, Second Presbyterian Church, Scranton, Pa. 
ORGAN RECITALS 



EDMUND SERENO ENDER 

CONCERT ORGANIST AND TEACHER OF SINGING 

Organist and Choirmaster of Gethiemane Church, Organist of 

the Jewish Reform Temple, Instructor in Theoretical 

SubjecU at the MacPhail Violin SchooL 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

ROY KINNEY FALCONER, RA.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

First Frcsbjterjaa Church 

Jersey City New Janar 

Address: i Apollo St, Jersey City, N. J. 

KATE ELIZABETH FOX. F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Organist and Choir-Director, Church of the Rcdccawr, 

Morristown, New Jersey. 

J. HENRY FRANCIS 

Choirmaster and Organist of St. John's Church, Chsrteataa, 

W. Va. Director of Music Charleston High School, 

Conductor of the Charleston Choral Qub. 

Visiting and Conaulting Choimaater. 

DEWITT COUTTS GARRETSON 
A. A. G. O. 

ORGAN REaTALS 

Organist and Choirmaster Grace Church, 

Utica. N. Y. 

WALTER HENRY HALL 

PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
49 Claremont Avenue, New York 

WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster Second Coagregatioaal Ghureh. 

Holyoke, Maaa. 

Director of Muaic Mount Holyoke College. 

W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac, RA.G.O. 

Solo Obgamist and Consulting CHOiBMASTn 
Or^n Recitals and Inatruction. 
Member Examination Committee of 

American Guild of Organiata 
Candidatea prepared for Guild Examinationa. 
Address: 170 West 75th Street, New York. 



ARTHUR B. JENNINGS, A.A.G.O. 

INDEPENDENCE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
SAVANNAH. GA. 

EDWARD F. JOHNSTON 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Calvary Baptist Church Address: 36a West 3Sth SL 

F. AVERY JONES 

Organist and Choirmaster of St. Mark'a Church, PhtladetfUa 

Late Assistant Organist of Hereford Cathedral, Engtaad 

Organ, Piano and Coaching in Oratorio 

Ester Hall, 17th and Walnut Sta., PhlladdpUa 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, F.A.G.O. 

CITY ORGANIST OF ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Address: The Auditorium 



JOHN HERMAN LOUD, F. A. G. O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. 

Organist and Choirmaster, 

Send for new circular 

Address: 140 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

BAUMAN LOWE 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

St Bartholomew's Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Conductor Mendelssohn Glee Qub of Elixahcth and 

Cranford Philharmonic. 
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old friend Lillas Pastia, who in the opera 
has nothing to sing or say and shuffles about 
in his boozing-ken, is in- this film-play a bold, 
bad man, the chief of the smugglers. As 
he cannot bribe Don Jose, he commands 
Carmen to seduce him. She consents un- 
willingly, for she was in love, after her 
fashion, with Escamillo long before she 
heard the name of Jose. 




CHE chief musical event of the last 
weeks seems to be the production of 
an opera, "Monna Lisa," by Max 
Schillings at Stuttgart. But was the produc- 
tion really an "event" ? Some would say that 
the production of a film "Carmen" for the 
first time, with Miss Farrar as the gypsy in 
the cold and classic Symphony Hall of Bos- 
ton, was the one great event. Did she not 
write that her soul had been "X-rayed on 
the screen"? A correspondent informs us 
that the musical accompaniment by a large 
orchestra was a singular disarrangement of 
Bizet^s score. The story was far from that 
written by the librettists. It seems that our 



CO GO back to "Monna Lisa." A 
cablegram stated that Mr. John 
Forsell was especially applauded "as 
the jealous husband." From this we have a 
right to infer that the theft of the picture 
from the Louvre is not the motive of the plot. 
The husband of Lisa was Francesco del Gio- 
condo, who had already buried two wives. 
We are told that he was a mediocre per- 
son, neither good nor bad; busy in a com- 
monplace way; very tall and lean, with thick 
eyebrows and a wart on his cheek, with talk 
of cattle and sheepskins ; a man that regarded 
his young wife "as nothing more than an 
ornament for his house" ; but we are not told 
that he was jealous. Does the opera show 
Leonardo at work on his flying machine or 
the automata that pleased in turn his royal 
masters? Did the librettist follow the de- 
scription given by Dmitri Merejkowski; of 
Lisa sitting for the painter; the fountain 
playing in the court and striking glass spheres 
that produced a strange, low music ; the lilies 
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of Florence so dear to her; the doe that fed 
from her hand ; the chair of dark oak, which 
would fain embrace her as she sat ; the white 
and yellow cat, with one eye yellow as a topaz, 
the left of a sapphire blue; and the music of 
a viol, and the silver lyre shaped like a 
horse's head, a lyre invented by Leonardo, 
like unto the one that had pleased Sforza? 

Something in our heart tells us that we 
should not be thrilled by Master Schillings' 
opera; that there is more music in Walter 
Pater's little rhapsody. For the music of 
Schillings that we have heard, extracts from 
his operas "Ingwelde," "Pfeifertag," "Mo- 
loch," and the music for a long-winded poem 
to be recited, struck us drab, dull, pedestrian. 
And what soprano or contralto could per- 
suade us that she was for the time the lady 
of many sittings for Leonardo? Fortunately 
the portrait cannot speak. We like to think 
of Lisa's voice as a contralto, the voice of 
Thomas Hardy's Eustacia Vye. 



PATERSON, N. J., may yet be known 
as the city of huge choruses. We 
read that Berlioz's "Requiem" will be 
performed there next spring by "combined 
choruses of more than 3,000 singers, accom- 
panied by an orchestra of 150 pieces and 4 
bands." What was Ruskin's line? Some- 
thing about the roar of multitudinous medi- 
ocrity. When an important work of Berlioz 
was performed under Colonne's direction at 
the Chatelet, Paris, there was an orchestra 
of from 120 to 150, but the chorus numbered 
only 75 or 80. Each member, however, was 
a trained and effective singer, who had been 
paid for rehearsals. In the average music 
festival or in an ordinary choral performance, 
the chorus nine times out of ten is numeri- 
cally far superior to the orchestra, which, 
while the wind choir may be fully represented, 
is sadly weak in strings. . It is true that the 
average festival chorus is full of dead wood ; 
but with the incompetent cut out, the orches- 
tra would still be too weak. 



aH, there's nothing like the reading 
of improving books — works of a his- 
torical, biographical, geographical, an- 
thropological nature. Some time ago we 
learned that Richard III, grossly misrepre- 
sented as an unmitigated scoundrel cursed by 
Nature at his birth, was deeply interested in 



the establishment of boy choirs. Perhaps he 
had theories about the manner in which the 
boys should be trained; whether their tones 
should be worked down or up; perhaps he 
had his own, and to some, tyrannical vocal 
method. Only yesterday we became ac- 
quainted with the fact that Edward IV 
founded a "guild of minstrels." This guild 
possessed such powers that it could prevent 
incompetent musicians from exercising their 
calling "anywhere outside the privacy of their 
own homes" ; "tumultuous privacy," to quote 
Emerson's phrase in his poem of the snow- 
storm. 

Has Mr. Joseph Holbrooke or Mr. Percy 
Grainger persuaded King George V to take 
up the concertina in his leisure hours; the 
concertina, that street and household instru- 
ment dear to 'Arry, 'Arriet — ^and sentimental 
Tommy ? 



^^F^HE prefaces to two volumes published 
ll not long ago in Paris are unusual. 
^^■^ One is by Claude Debussy to Chopin's 
Valses, which he has edited and "revised." 
What a pity, by the way, that Debussy 
dropped his name Achille? Claude, Claude 
rhymes with Maud, Maud. On the stage we 
associate Claude with the cuff-shooting ac- 
tor. Yes, there have been great men named 
Claude, as the painter, who, though dead, was 
superbly challenged by Turner. Let no one 
think for a moment that Debussy has taken 
liberties with Chopin's text; he has not 
Godowsk-yized or Busonized it; he has not 
rewritten passages for the sake of introduc- 
ing the whole tone scale. 

Debussy is known as a critic as well as a 
composer. His literary style is at times as 
elusive as his music; but he has a lively 
fancy, a pretty wit, the humor that we gen- 
erally deny the French, an enthusiasm that 
Mr. Krehbiel would qualify as "lovely." 
And Debussy can be as fantastical as E. T. A. 
Hoffmann: witness his few lines about the 
orchestration of Strauss' "Till Eulenspiegel." 

This preface to Chopin's Valses is very 
short, but there is more substance in the five 
paragraphs than in certain volumes devoted 
to the French-Pole. Debussy begins by say- 
ing that when in 191 5 Chopin's music is 
characterized as being among the most beauti- 
ful pages that have been written, this is 
only an easy act of homage that, does not 
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necessarily include a discussion of its abid- 
ing importance and influence. His native 
genius is such that he escapes the game of 
classification. The influence of John Field, 
purely epochal, was light ; his italianisme and 
his chromatisme are only forms of an acute 
sensitiveness peculiar to him. "Chopin was 
a delicious teller of amorous or wariike tales, 
which often escape toward the Forest of 
Arden, where fairies alone rule the mind. 
The freedom of his form has deceived com- 
mentators, who have also thought the abun- 
dance of ornamentation a proof of a merely 
virtuoso tendency; but the value of his sense 
of proportion, his surety in arrangement," 
should never be underestimated." 

According to Debussy, editions previous 
to this one rest on three manuscripts which 
certainly are not all in Chopin's hand. The 
present edition follows those that he could 
have corrected while alive. Perhaps there 
were few hours of leisure in this life, all too 
short; perhaps he confided too much in the 
oral tradition that would follow him, for he 
had many pupils — "doubtless more than one 
has attributed to him" — ^the one or the other 
may explain the scarcity of indications in the 
original texts as arbitrary. Debussy has put 
in parentheses "that which has appeared to 
us in conformity with the expressions of his 
genius." These parentheses are compara- 
tively few; they are always discreet and 
sympathetic. 



CHE other preface, four pages in length, 
with many examples in notation, was 
written by Camille Saint-Saens for an 
edition of Mozart's sonatas. 

Saint-Saens has expressed the opinion that 
Gounod will be known in future years by his • 
oratorios rather than by his operas. This 
seems strange, absurd to many, who believe 
that "The Redemption" is moribund, and 
"Mors et Vita" already forgotten. Saint- 
Saens is a man of wit ; he is often sly in the 
expression of it; he is a lover of paradox. 
May it not be that the Saint-Saens of the 
future will be the essayist and editor, rather 
than the composer of operas, church music, 
chamber music, symphonic works, etc.? Yet 
we do not think that "Le Rouet d'Omphale," 
the Symphony in C minor, and certain other 
pages, even some from "Samson et Dalila," 
will soon die. 



3N this preface Saint-Saens begins by 
saying that opinions are divided con- 
cerning the manner of interpreting 
signs of ornamentation in the music of the 
old masters; that obscurity hangs over this 
question. It will be remembered that in his 
first volume of essays, he declared that we 
knew little or nothing about the art of inter- 
preting Bach's choral music, and had no idea 
of how Handel's music was performed in his 
own day or how it sounded in contemporane- 
ous ears. 

For Mozart's music the violin treatise of 
his father is an abundant and authoritative 
source. Saint-Saens then discusses at length 
the appoggiatura, the gruppetto, the trill. 

"In our day the written note is scrupu- 
lously respected; it was not so in past times. 
Performers took great liberties with the text; 
the value of the notes was often changed; 
embroidery was generally admitted, and this 
explains the constant habit of reprises, so tire- 
some nowadays in the Adagios; they were 
then an element of variety; the interpreters 
gave loose reins to their fancy, to the caprices 
of their imagination. 

"Apropos of the question of appoggiaturas 
and the manner of playing them, one is led 
to ask the reason for this fashion, general 
in old times, of writing music otherwise than 
it should be performed. The reasons that the 
elder Mozart gives denote habits ol perfor- 
mance so different from ours that they would 
not easily be understood. This, however, 
seems certain that the expression appoggia- 
tura, derived from the Italian verb appog- 
giare, is the indication of an accent. The 
note written in a small character then has 
for the ear a greater importance than the 
others. This might be called a graphic 
paradox." 

Saint-Saens agrees with old August Haupt 
and Joachim : the trill in ancient music should 
always, with some exceptions easily recog- 
nized, begin with the upper note. "This rule 
is no longer observed in music to-day. It 
was by Chopin. When he wished that the 
trill should begin with the principal note, he 
indicated it by a little note which should not 
be mistaken for a redoubling." Saint-Saens 
quotes an example in the 17th Nocturne. 
Chopin's name brings to mind the thought of 
the tempo rubato. He did not invent it. 
Mozart made free use of it when playing, as 
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one can see by his letters ; he even gives the 
best lesson about it. The accompaniment, 
he says, should be maintained in strict time, 
while great liberty is allowed the song. This 
is not then, as one hears too often, a discol- 
oration of the time, truly a caricature of 
tempo ruhato which is not within the power 
of every one, for it demands a perfect inde- 
pendence of the hands." 



CHEN comes up the question of legato. 
In modern editions there is an abuse 
of ties that bind, of indicating con- 
stantly legato, multo legato, sempre legato. 
"Nothing of the kind exists in the manu- 
scripts and the old editions of Mozart's 
music. On the contrary, everything points 
toward the belief that this music should be 
performed lightly; that the effect produced 
should be analogous to that obtained on the 
violin by giving a coup d'archet to each note 
without leaving the string. When Mozart de- 
sired a legato effect he indicated it. In the 
middle of the last century aged persons were 
still to be seen whose piano playing was singu- 
larly leaping. The old non-legato, through . 
exaggeration, had become a staccato, and this 
exaggeration brought about a reaction in the 
contrary sense that one has pushed too far. 
It is the inverse of that which happened to 
the violin, where, to escape the heaviness of 
the bow always on the string formerly em- 
ployed, one has founded his playing on the 
detachc. Ancient music played in this man- 
ner is wholly denatured. 

"Mozart's pieces dating from his early 
youth are devoid of nuances; sometimes there 
is a piano, or a forte ; that is all. The reason 
for this abstinence is that these pieces were 
written for the clavecin, whose sonority 
could not be modified by the pressure of the 
finger. Clavecins with two banks of keys 
could give an alternation of forte and piano, 
but nuances properly named were unknown." 



"3 



N THE eighteenth century one 
lived more quietly than to-day. 
One did not have in music our 
modern habits of speed, which are often in- 
flicted on old music to its great injury. It 
is necessary to avoid in Mozart's music this 
tendency to rush the movements, a habit 
that is unfortiniatcly widespread. Alozart's 
Presto answers to our Allegro; his Allegro 



to our Allegro Moderato. His Adagios are 
of an extreme slowness, as is shown by the 
multiplicity of notes sometimes included in a 
single measure. His Andante is not very 
slow. It was the rule in those times to put 
the thumb on the black keys only in the case 
of absolute necessity. This method of finger- 
ing gives to the hand a great tranquillity ; and 
this is precious in the performance of ancient 
music that calls for perfect equality in the 
playing of the figures. 

"The first pianos were far from having 
the powerful sonority of great modern in- 
struments. Therefore, one should not always 
take the forte of Mozart too literally ; it is 
often equivalent to our mezzo forte." 

Saint-Saens does not include in this edi- 
tion certain pieces for a long time attributed 
to Mozart, but now recognized as apocryphal. 



-^/^^^HAT is said by Saint-Saens about 
III legato and staccato in the perfor- 
^^^^^ mance of old piano music recalls a 
remark about E. H. Turpin, the organist, 
made by his pupil, Mr. Hamilton C. Mac- 
Dougall: "As a player, Turpin was in some 
respects the most remarkable I have ever 
heard. He was clearness itself, and by that 
I mean you could always hear all the notes. 
He abhorred the smudge. He was the father 
of those who play for the man in the top 
of the gallery. . . . He practised a great 
variety of touches: there were the passionate 
'legato,' the ordinary legato and the 'de- 
tached' legato, all clearly demonstrable vari- 
eties of what is usually referred to as the' 
'legato touch.' " 



"a 



ROME telegram says the Pope has 
authorized Perosi to wTite an ora- 
torio for the 'benefit of the Italian 
Red Cross Society." 

Perosi ! How long ago seem the wild 
shouts of wonder and eulogy raised with the 
appearance of each one of the early oratorios. 
Perosi had the fecundity of the rabbit, or 
Mr. Harry B. Smith, the librettist. What 
was not said about Perosi! He was Bach 
redivivus, but with a touch of Italian dramatic 
warmth and passion. A master of counter- 
point working under an Italian sun, spiritual 
and not too far above humanity. We have 
heard only one of his oratorios. It seemed 
at the time to be for the most part childish 
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and dull ; at its best, pretty. Has any library 
in this country his "complete works," com- 
plete to date? If so, are they on the top 
shelf? 



CHE name of F. E. A. Gagnon, who 
died in Canada about the middle of 
September, is not known to many, and 
not to all folk-lorists, who in this country 
are interested chiefly in the Negro, the North 
American Indian, and possibly the Creole 
and the Greaser. Mr. Krehbiel knew his work 
and appreciated it ; but Mr. Krehbiel, even in 
his most Dvorakian-Negro mood, has a wide 
vision. When he studies a subject he studies 
it au fond. Gagnon, holding for many years 
an honorable public office in Canada, had 
studied music in Paris, and in the sixties be- 
came a church organist in Quebec. His book 
on the folk-songs of Canada is an interesting 
and valuable contribution to musical folk-lore. 
His work was recognized in France, where 
some took the trouble to trace the resemblance 
between the French and Canadian songs and 
to point out instances of direct transportation. 



CHE Sunday concert was for years in 
certain American cities allowed only 
when it was given for some charitable 
purpose or of a "sacred" character. If an 
Italian opera company were stopping over 
Sunday in Boston, for example, the pro- 
gramme included Rossini's "Stabat Mater," 
or at least extracts from it; or the Prayer 
from "Moses"; the Cardinal's air from "La 
Juive," etc., etc. These selections gave the 
necessary "sacred" flavor. If "local artists" 
gave the concert, the "Inflammatus" was 
often screamed out by a heaven-defying cor- 
netist. Fortunately the times have changed. 
Even in Boston, with her devotion to Italian 
opera, the Trio from "Attila" with "sacred" 
words is seldom heard. Concerts of orches- 
tral music, which once would have been con- 
demned as profane, are well attended; singers 
sing of love ; fiddlers are pyrotechnical ; pian- 
ists play godless rhapsodies. This, of course, 
is as it should be. 



%^%>^E were reminded of the change in 
III public sentiment concerning Sunday 
^^^^ concerts by some remarks in a re- 
cent issue of the Daily Telegraph (London). 
On September 26 another season of National 



Sunday League concerts began: "Which 
means that thenceforth, upon every Sunday 
throughout the autumn and winter, there 
will be more music publicly performed in 
London than in any other city the world over. 
This is no exaggeration, but a plain statement 
of fact. Yet they say we are an unmusical 
people." We fail to see the logic of the 
conclusion. "Musical" admits of various defi- 
nitions. Thousands may hear music on Sun- 
day and even pay for it, yet not be musical. 
Nor is all of the music heard at these con- 
certs in London worth hearing. 

But the remarks that follow are worthy of 
attention. "How many of our Sunday con- 
cert goers know that for nearly half a cen- 
tury the indefatigable league has been striv^ 
ing to lighten the dulness of the London Sab- 
bath? Away back in the seventies it was 
giving concerts and lectures at St. George's 
Hall, Langham Place — now the 'home of mys- 
tery' — and afterward at a little hall in New- 
man Street, Oxford Street, as well as in other 
centers. For years and years the opponents 
of Sunday gloom and misery had to fight 
tooth and nail against prejudice, ignorance 
and cant. The Sunday 'music-makers' of 
those pioneer days were told that they were 
in league with Satan, and every possible in- 
fluence was brought to bear against their 
endeavors to keep the masses out of mischief 
on Sundays. . . . Even when the league 
gave its first Sunday concert in Queen's Hall 
on November 14, i894-=K)n which occasion 
'Messiah' was performed — a prosecution was 
threatened by some Sabbatarian Society. But 
nothing came of it, and the Queen's Hall con- 
certs were continued down to January, 1910, 
when the league transferred its energies, so 
far as central London is concerned, to the 
• Palladium, where its concerts have proved 
enormously popular. Last season the Sunday 
entertainments it organized in various parts 
of the metropolis numbered well over 600." 



The Music School Settlement announces a new 
and important feature this year in the establishment 
of a department for the teaching of wind instru- 
ments/ made possible through a donation of Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Coolidge for this purpose. A limited 
number of pupils, who must be over fourteen years 
of age. will be given instruction on the flute, oboe, 
clarinet, horn, bassoon and trombone. The school 
opened on October i, under its new director, Mr. 
Arthur Farwell, with a teaching staff of seventy- 
five, and eight hundred pupils enrolled. 
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Opera and tbe modern Composer 

By John F. Runciman 

I 

x\TELY two colleagues of mine, 
Mr. John Palmer and Mr. C. H. 
Collins Baker, respectivefy dra- 
matic and art critic of the Saturday 
Review, have declared open war on opera. 
No more skirmishing for them, no more 
"desultory firing," no more of the chaff fa- 
vored by literary men from the days of Addi- 
son until now. The handsome tenor need not 
fear their sarcasms, even though he be more 
solicitous about his person than his voice; 
the stout soprano lady, thinking only of her 
trills and high notes and unregardful of her 
person, its weight and proportions, may 
squeal undisturbed by any noise other than 
she herself creates. No mere changes in the 
conventions are asked for ; the blemishes may 
go unremoved, for all that Messrs. Baker and 
Palmer care; they are totally indifferent to 
the "absurdities" of opera. It is upon no less 
than the absurdity of opera they concentrate 
their deadliest fire. They clamor neither for 
alterations nor for improvements: they de- 
mand the abolition of the whole thing. 
Whether any one will oblige them by abolish- 
ing it I cannot say ; but, the proposal being a 
modest one, perhaps some bold spirit will have 
a try. In the meantime it provides me with 
an occasion for an endeavor to show that the 
killing oflF of opera would be disastrous to 
music generally, and that it is only through 
opera we may hope for any more fresh, vital 
and beautiful music. 

First, however, let me say that the sudden 
outbreak of Palmer and Baker is a symptom 
of the times. Many people are in one way or 
another saying the same thing. There is a 
wild, fierce reaction against Wagner and his 
"fusion of all the arts." The reactionaries are 
not entirely unintelligent, but their haste and 
logic combine to make them paradoxically un- 
reasoning. They are not to be reasoned with. 
Mr. Palmer, for instance, flatly declares the 
arts to be, as it were, shut up in water- 
tight compartments ; and he waxes righteously 
savage because critics insist on using such 
phrases as "orchestral color." Mr. Collins 
Baker sighs mournfully over the fact that he 
cannot enjoy *'The Valkyrie'' or ''Siegfried" 
without being bothered by the scenery and. 



worse still, the inevitable facial contortions of 
the actors. He says, in effect: "Here you 
have Siegmund making violent love to 
Sieglinda, and all the while indulging in the 
most awful grimaces; oj Siegfried professing 
to be in a state of bliss and rapture and look- 
ing as though he was suffering the most ex- 
quisite agony." In real life, says Mr. Baker, 
these things do not happen — which is true. 
Such arguments should not need to be dis- 
posed of. Mr. Palmer should remember a 
saying of Stevenson: Art is not painting in 
water-colors or playing on the pianoforte: it 
is life to be lived. Unfortunately, Stevenson 
was too much the victim of words to use them 
with any considerable force — words used him : 
not he words — ^and his warning of thirty years 
ago has had no effect. Mr. Palmer, and with 
him a large part of this world, still regards 
art as a thing totally divorced from life ; and 
that, being parts of life, the arts must inevita- 
bly overlap is a truth that passes unperceived. 
That is the answer to Mr. Palmer's esthetics: 
the arts do overlap and they must overlap. 
The answer to Mr. Baker is that it is not only 
advisable that they should overlap, but with- 
out the overlapping the very music Mr. Baker 
goes to the opera to enjoy could not have 
come into existence, and even to him would be 
meaningless — so to speak, a wild and erratic 
smudge of tones. (That lovers do not ordi- 
narily make faces is true ; but neither do they 
sing.) A Beethoven symphony may be felt, 
its melodies and harmonies delighted in, the 
sequence of the musical ideas followed and 
the whole structure grasped mentally — ^all this 
without any outer, extrinsic assistance, with- 
out the suggestions and explanations offered 
by action and scenery on a stage. Wagner 
was not constituted to compose this kind of 
music. His inspiration came from drama 

' and scenic environment ; and without these, I 
defy Mr. Baker to find any pleasure in — ^to 
give concrete instances — the "Waldweben" 
music or the "Walkiirenritt." Mr. Baker 
may retort that he does find pleasure in the 
music alone — more pleasure in the music alone 
than when his eye and brain are irritated by 
the grimaces of actors and the necessity of un- 
derstanding what the fuss is about. To this 
I oppose an emphatic No : he knows all about 
the scenery and drama, and this knowledge 

• provides him with an explanation of what 
would otherwise be incomprehensible. Some 
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explanation of such music is absolutely indis- 
pensable to its artistic enjoyment. If opera 
had been annihilated as completely as he could 
wish, such music could not have been written ; 
without an acquaintance with the plots of par- 
ticular operas, he could take no pleasure in 
such music; and, therefore, out of bare grati- 
tude, he ought to tolerate the form and allow 
it to live a little longer. To render music of 
this kind intelligible without drama would in- 
volve the discovery of another mode of expla- 
nation, and at once we would be saddled with 
the symph — but I am forestalling myself: of 
this presently. For the moment, let it be noted 
that I am not appealing to those who, like my- 
self, find the fullest measure of artistic joy in 
the combination of drama and music. In this 
article I am discussing only the possibility of 
composing and enjoying music of the most 
modern and freshest kind without the stage 
and actors, and all that these imply; and I 
mean to demonstrate that opera and the 
opera form are essential if we are to have any 
new thing in music. If the demonstration in- 
volves the annihilation of my two eminent col- 
leagues I shall be sorry for them ; yet, to my 
mind, full of the milk of human kindness 
though I am, it seems better that they should 
perish than opera and, with opera, the modern 
art of music. 

II 

After the profound utterances of Messrs. 
Palmer et Cie, let us relieve ourselves with a 
little platitude. The impulse that drives a man 
to create a work of art is twofold: (i) the 
most important in the beginning is the joy in 
handling his material — the joy of the potter 
in piling the clay under his fingers ; (2) later, 
the dire necessity of uttering his thought and 
emotion. We need not enter upon the ques- 
tion of whether the chicken laid the first tgg 
or came out of it: the first composers found 
in folk-song the material, and the habit of 
pouring forth the soul in folk-song — i.e. 
music — was already old, had become more 
than second nature. As soon as composition 
was invented the delight of working in the 
stuff of music drove all other considerations 
from their minds. In saying this I am not 
indulging in speculation: we have a large 
enough quantity of early masses and mad- 
rigals to show the statement to be a bald state- 
ment of a fact. Now, this joy of working 



in the material of music necessarily results in 
purely, or at any rate mainly, decorative art ; 
and this stage was run through very 
quickly. Scientific men tell us our brain- 
cells contain records of the experience of all 
our ancestors; and certainly it seems as 
though the first musicians did not feel it neces- 
sary to go through in music the process their 
predecessors had gone through in regard to 
painting, architecture, sculpture and, in a cer- 
tain degree, poetry. One would say they had 
profited by all the lessons learned by the early 
experimenters with words, lines and masses 
of stone and marble. Anyhow, there is the 
plain, clear fact : in a marvelously short time 
the musicians had become masters of poly- 
phony and the pedants had come and begun to 
draw up rules — with the pedantic ideal before 
their eyes, of course, that nothing new should 
be done, that the whole and sole business of 
the present was to copy the past. 

Though pedantry is always hateful, one can- 
not but sympathize with these pioneers. No 
one knows — nor, I think, ever will know— 
what actual living person or group of persons 
constructed the first real composition ; no one 
knows nor can know what the first composi- 
tion was. I have lying before m^ Messrs. 
Novellos' beautiful little edition of "Sumer 
is a-cumen in" : can that be, as has been con- 
tended, the first, the very first? The idea 
is preposterous: a hundred attempts must 
have been made before a thing so perfect in 
its way was hit upon. But, once devised, 
imagine the rapture of those old monks. The 
latest, nearly the last, word in music had been 
spoken! One can picture them poring over 
the marvel, singing it, dreaming of it, setting 
out to accomplish other miracles of the same 
kind. Ah ! for those old days of clear, dewy 
dawns, of midday, sunlit splendor, of sweet, 
calm evenings, of starlit nights of deep, un- 
broken silence ! No steam-engines or electric 
cars, no factories with their vile smokes and 
smells, no haste or bustle; there was nothing 
to disturb the enthusiasts in the joy of art; 
and that the masterpiece of all time, "Sumer 
is a-cumen in," was full of consecutive fifths 
and every technical wickedness imaginable. 

This period of fervor over technique 
passed; and after the men who rejoiced in 
playing with the new toy came the men who 
had something to say, the men who found the 
machinery and determined that something se- 
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rious should be done with it. With this be- 
gins our own musical era; and I need just 
to make my argument continuous, remind the 
reader of the sources of inspiration. The need 
to express their religious feelings drove 
Palestrina, Byrde, Tallis, and finally Bach 
to widen the bounds of the art; Monte- 
verde, Peri and a hundred successors sought 
dramatic truth; last came Beethoven, deeply 
stirred by elemental human emotions, to cre- 
ate the grandest musical structures in exist- 
ence. Then that simple source seemed to dry 
up. Schumann and Brahms are an after- 
glow : the task of continuing the development 
of music fell to Wagner, who was inspired 
only by drama and the need of expressing in 
music his sense of the beauty and terror of 

the outer world. Since then 

It is not for me to say why in some genera- 
tions poets, painters and musicians find their 
inspiration here and others there ; why the out- 
ward pomp and show of things that drew the 
dramas from Shakespeare should have left the 
eighteenth century men cold and incredulous ; 
why the elementary, often puerile, thoughts 
which moved Beethoven so deeply that to find 
utterance for them he had to write a fifth or 
a ninth symphony left Wagner untouched; 
why, finally, the writers of "absolute" music 
to-day are barren and why the only new stuff, 
be it beautiful or ugly, composed now comes 
from men with very complex ideas working 
in their minds. The fact remains that it is so. 

Ill 

The lyrical impulse is perennial. From the 
beginning beautiful songs have been sent 
forth; and they are sent forth even in the 
year 1914. Some of the driest contrapuntists 
of ancient days poured out their feelings in 
a few rapturous bars; the most ingenious of 
living contrapuntists, Richard Strauss, has 
given us chill-like strains of ineffable beauty. 
But lyricism does not suffice. For good or 
ill, this generation wants structures — ^to speak 
colloquially, wants something lasting three- 
quarters of an hour: something to "break the 
mind upon." What, then, can be found de- 
manding expression in these bigger forms and 
filling the forms? The simplicity, rustic 
naivete, of Haydn is out of the question ; the 
simplicity of Beethoven is equally out of the 
question. What! — can we expect a modern 
composer to evolve a great sonata out of an 



imaginary conversation between an Austrian 
count and a lady whom he (the count) could 
not marry because of her (the lady's) "infe- 
rior birth"? So far as Beethoven's literary 
motives are known, they are grotesque. His 
own character was so simple that great music 
came into his head in response to stories that 
merely make us chuckle. Such characters are 
not born into the world to-day; and, on the 
whole, I am glad of it. Simplicity and direct- 
ness are very well — even as Beethoven was 
more than very well; but not for all the 
grandest music conceivable would I have an- 
other man suffer all that Beethoven's sim- 
plicity brought upon him. And if I would 
have it, I could not: the type of man has 
passed away forever and forever. We are 
infinitely complex; we are super-educated; 
the immense issues of life and death cannot 
be presented to us or by us as in the 
Beethoven-Kant-Hegel lingo — "The starry 
heavens above us ; the moral law within us." 
An ode to joy is nothing to us, nor a devout 
determination to be joyful: we cannot, and 
we know we cannot, be joyful and joyous by 
willing to be so. In the midst of our mothers' 
pain we come into this world and this life un- 
der sentence of death; the execution of the 
sentence is postponed a longer or a shorter 
time; but the hour will strike, and we know 
no more of whither we are going than of 
whence we came; and — what is of more im- 
mediate importance — we don't know what the 
deuce we are doing on the earth, what we 
should do, and why we should do it. Modem 
life is surrounded by perplexities, is compact 
of them; to its multifold conundrums the 
modern mind will admit no such admirably 
simple answers as satisfied Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven. The modern mind, indeed, 
never attempts to answer conundrums : it con- 
tents itself with putting conundrums in ever- 
shifting forms; in reflecting, that is, parts of 
the life it sees going on around it, hoping to 
get a bit of an answer, a glimmer of light, 
here and there. Musicians share this habit 
and trick of the modern mind with all other 
moderns ; to the difficulties that press in upon 
them they have no reply: they can only oc- 
cupy themselves by everlastingly stating the 
difficulty again in new shapes. But, whereas 
Beethoven's simple and direct method served 
him perfectly for the creation of masterpieces, 
no such method is available by the modem 
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musician. He may, by confining himself to 
the issues that interested Beethoven, get up 
a kind of second-hand, reflected heat, and 
copy Beethoven's music; but if he wishes to 
give voice to what is really in his own mind, he 
must seek a method altogether different. Life 
is intricate, involved, and his own fate is 
bound up with it: if he has a mind worth 
counting and wants to express in music life 
as he sees it and feels it, he must have a more 
complex medium than served Beethoven. So 
we find that all the musicians, who are worth 
considering, in presenting parts of the eternal 
conundrum, have forsaken the symphony 
form and have either used the opera form — 
which simplifies the difficulty of expression — 
or fallen back upon the symphonic poem. 



IV 



The symphonic poem I take to be an exact 
parallel to the play meant to be read and not 
acted. Instead of having the story set vividly 
before us in three dimensions, as in opera, 
we read it on flat paper; and before we can 
grasp the music our imaginations must have 
done the preliminary work of building up a 
series of mental pictures. We must be wary, 
lest we be trapped. Inch by inch, for exam- 
ple, we must follow the stage directions given 
by Richard Strauss in his Domestic sym- 
phony, else we shall mistake the crying of the 
baby for sweet, connubial love-talk, or in the 
"Don Quixote" we shall suppose the bleating 
of the sheep to be intended for the whirling 
of the windmill. And, when all is said and 
done, how vague the thing is ! The moment 
the story becomes complicated we are lost — 
and, what is more, the composer is lost, too. 
He cannot, as the opera composer can, stop 
his music and indulge in recitative to make 
all clear: the music must bar by bar justify 
itself as music; it must be as expressive as 
Beethoven's while trying to tell a story com- 
plex and involved and detailed beyond any- 
thing that entered Beethoven's mind. The 
symphonic poet is compelled to try to write 
operatic music without the opera form to help 
him out. He endeavors to combine the art of 
Beethoven and the art of Wagner without 
Beethoven's simple purpose and without 
Wagner's complex means. There is not a 
symphonic poem in existence which is not full 
of pitfalls and man-traps for the most alert 



of us, not one that does not become meaning- 
less if we lose the thread. In discussing Mr. 
Baker's notion that he would enjoy Wagner's 
operas better without the opera, I said that 
to enjoy it at all he must have the story stored 
in his memory ; and it may be argued that the 
story or explanation of a symphonic poem 
would save him the trouble of storing it. It 
does nothing of the sort: he has to store ex- 
planatory notes, instead of automatically re- 
membering things that he has seen before him 
vividly in the solid. What an enormous waste 
of cerebral energy on the listener's part! In 
a word, I dismiss the symphonic poem as an 
experiment that has in every case failed; I 
put it aside as a sin against the eternal princi- 
ple of art, that the thing to be said must be 
said with the greatest possible economy of 
means. The medium through which utterance 
can be found for a thought or emotion must 
be the medium which makes smallest demand 
for the handling upon the creator's brain — 
energy. It is a deadly sin to waste energy, not 
in expressing the thing to be expressed, but, as 
in the symphonic poem, overcoming the de- 
ficiencies of the form. 

And now to sum up. The musician of to- 
day has a highly elaborated heterogeneous 
matter to express ; for the presentment of his 
vision of life and its unanswerable riddles he 
needs a form correspondingly complex; he 
cannot set down lyrical outbursts and leave 
them to make their own effect ; to get his best 
music out of himself and build up great satis- 
fying structures he needs to call in the aid of 
the eye and the purely thinking (as apart 
from the feeling) brain. That is to say, he 
must avail himself of the overlapping of the 
arts — and that means he has to choose be- 
tween the opera and the symphonic poem. If 
his choice falls on the symphonic poem, I shall 
be sorry for him, for he will waste pages in 
trying in tones to explain something one 
spoken word or gesture on the stage would 
elucidate, and the most passionate of his ad- 
mirers will never know what he would be at 
until he has told them. Even the symphonic 
poem involves two overlapping arts — the art 
of music and the art of the story-teller or 
novelist. If we are to have overlapping, as we 
must, let music go with drama : thus alone will 
we get fresh, beautiful and expressive music^ 
with no obscurity, and with no waste of effort 
on the composer's or on the listener's side. 
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Some f anoiis Singers 

By Francis Rogers 
FAUSTINA AND CUZZONI 

FAUSTINA BORDONI HASSE (1693-I783), FRAN- 
CESCA CUZZONI SANDONI (17OOI770) 

HE production of Handers "Ri- 
naldo" in London in 1711 marked 
the beginning of an important 
Si epoch in the history of singing. 
Handel had first arrived in England in the 
previous year, a sturdy, ambitious young man 
of twenty-five, who had already acquired in 
Germany and Italy a considerable reputation 
as composer, conductor and executant on the 
organ and harpsichord. England was the fal- 
low field which during the succeeding half- 
century was to produce the rich harvest of his 
genius. 

Italian music had recently become the fash- 
ion and Italian opera, consisting of a series of 
airs interspersed with dialogue, cast in the 
form of secco recitative, was already estab- 
lished in popular favor. Handel accepted the 
mold ready-made, biit poured into it the cre- 
ative power of his own genius, to which he 
owes his exalted place in musical history. The 
first fruit of his inspiration was "Rinaldo," 
the text of which was derived by Rossi from 
an episode in Tasso's "Gerusalemme Liberata." 
The production was unprecedentedly sumptu- 
ous; the musicians and the singers were the 
best available. The verdict of the public was 
unanimous; Handel was acclaimed the great- 
est operatic composer of the time. 

For thirty years Handel remained, despite 
many challenges, the dominating figure in the 
operatic world and it was during this period 
that the art of singing reached the first of its 
two great climaxes of excellence, preceding 
by just about a century the second, which at- 
tained its highest point during the Rossini-Bel- 
lini epoch. Of the female singers that glori- 
fied the earlier golden age of song, by far the 
most brilliant and memorable were Faustina 
and Cuzzoni. 

Faustina Bordoni was born of good, pos- 
sibly noble, family in Venice, probably in 1693, 
although some authorities fix her birth year 
as late as 1700. She prepared herself fer the 
career of a singer under the guidance of the 
teacher and composer, Gasparini, and in 1716 
made her operatic debut in Pollarolo's "Ario- 



dante." The public surrendered immediately 
to her many charms and dubbed her "the new 
siren." So complete was her conquest that 
before long sufferers from gout were leaving 
their beds in order to submit their aches and 
pains to the healing balm of her lovely voice. 

Florence heard her first in 1717; two years 
later she was back in Venice singing with Ber- 
nacchi, the most accomplished male soprano 
of the day, and Cuzzoni, with whose name 
hers will always be associated. In 1722 she 
appeared in Naples and in the same year a 
medal was struck in her honor in Florence. 
Two or three years later Handel heard her 
for the first time in Vienna, where she was 
a great favorite and receiving a salary of 15,- 
000 florins. Cuzzoni was already a member of 
his London company and he was on the look- 
out for a singer by means of whose popularity 
he might hold in check the growing arrogance 
of this too popular prima donna. He recog- 
nized Faustina's possibilities at once and en- 
gaged her for London at a salary of £2,000. 
On her departure from Vienna an admirer 
wrote: "Whatever good fortune she meets 
with, she merits it all by her courteous and 
polite manners, as well as by her talents, with 
which she has enchanted and gained the es- 
teem and affection of the whole court." 

London welcomed her with open arms when 
May 5, 1726, she made her debut in Handel's 
"Alessandro." Senesino, the famous male so- 
prano, sang the title role, and Cuzzoni, too, 
was in the cast. Handel had written the opera 
for his company and had taken especial pains 
to provide his two prima donnas with parts 
suited to their respective talents. To cap the 
climax he had given them a duet which should 
offer to the public a perfect opportunity to 
pass upon their comparative merits. One of 
the airs, ''Lusinghe piil care," written for 
Faustina, still survives in the concert reper- 
tory. 

Naturally, such a situation was immensely 
stimulating not only to the artistic zeal of the 
singers, but also to the critical faculties of the 
public. At the conclusion of their duet, the 
two women, apparently overcome by admira- 
tion for each other's art, embraced with every 
sign of cordiality. There was no visible 
shadow on the brilliance of the evening. Well 
would it have been for Handel and the cause 
of opera in England if even this outward sem- 
blance of harmony could have been preserved ! 
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Faustina was of small stature, but gracefully 
proportioned. Her features were good and 
lighted by great natural animation and intelli- 
gence. Her voice was rather limited in range, 
extending from b or c below the staff to the a 
on the first line above, but it was of lovely 
quality and exceedingly flexible. The neatness 
and facility of her execution were unprece- 
dented in those days and gave infinite delight 
to her hearers. Her intonation was absolute- 
ly sure and her breath control perfect. Faus- 
tina is credited with being the first singer to 
attract attention by the beauty of her staccato 
notes. 

As an actress her capacity was quite in keep- 
ing with her qualities as a singer. She was 
vivacious, spontaneous, resourceful and al- 
ways bore herself with an air of distinction 
that seemed to be an inheritance from her Ve- 
netian forebears. Her mind was keen and in- 
ventive. In personality, as well as in her many 
accomplishments, Faustina constantly calls to 
mind the most delightful of all German 
singers, Henriette Sontag. To sum up her 
qualifications for the stage in a phrase alto- 
gether characteristic of the reign of the first 
George, I yield to the temptation to quote a 
line inscribed in a delicate feminine hand 
against Faustina's name in an old libretto: 
"She is the devil of a singer." 

Handel continued his policy of writing 
operas for his two prima donnas in conjunc- 
tion, though either one alone could have made 
the fame of an opera house. The public was 
attracted by the arrangement and for a time 
all went well. To write effectively for two 
great artists was well within Handel's ca- 
pacity; but to drive such a skittish team in 
double harness was a task requiring extraordi- 
nary dexterity. Both women were high-strung 
and proud, so that it is not surprising that be- 
fore long the spirit of artistic emulation should 
have degenerated into one of bitter jealousy 
and personal animosity. Handel was not lack- 
ing in resolution or courage, but he did lack 
the suaviter in modo that was indispensable 
for the control of such a situation. 

A story is told about a musical party given 
by Lady Walpole, mother of Horace, the let- 
ter-writer, at which both Faustina and Cuz- 
zoni were engaged to sing. The guests were 
all assembled and expectant when it was 
found that neither prima donna would consent 
to sing in the presence of the other. Lady 



Walpole overcame the difficulty by means of 
a simple ruse. Very courteously she invited 
Faustina to inspect her collection of rare china 
in a remote part of the house. During Faus- 
tina's absence Cuzzoni sang, and later, while 
Cuzzoni, in her turn, was admiring the objects 
of art, Faustina performed her part of the 
programme. 

If the public had ignored the personal side 
of the rivalry and maintained a neutral state 
of mind, a tolerable status quo might have 
been established, but while behind the scenes 
the spirit was becoming ever more acrimonious, 
on the other side of the footlights the public 
was assorting itself into two hostile parties, 
one of them for Faustina and against Cuz- 
zoni, the other against Faustina and for Cuz- 
zoni. As usual, the neutrals were completely 
silenced by the clamor of the belligerents ; the 
love of a good row extinguished all respect 
for a noble art. 

The opera was now attended not by a music- 
loving and deferential public, but by two noisy 
factions, each keen to do battle for the triumph 
of its own idol. When Cuzzoni sang, the par- 
tisans of Faustina hissed ; when Faustina sang 
the admirers of Cuzzoni whistled. In this 
form of strife men and women of high social 
standing were just as obstreperous as the gal- 
lery gods. Lady Pembroke, one of the leaders 
of society, headed the Cuzzoni faction and her 
method of advancing her favorite's interests 
at the expense of Faustina is immortalized 
in the following verse: 

Old poets sang that beasts did dance 

Whenever Orpheus play'd; 
So to Faustina's charming voice 

Wise Pembroke's asses bray'd. 

Manifestly, such a state of things could end 
only in disaster. The climax came in June, 
1727, when during a performance of an opera 
by Bononcini, the two overwrought prima 
donnas quite lost control of themselves and 
began to pummel and scratch each other like 
two angry fish wives before the eyes of an 
excited public which was itself largely re- 
sponsible for the unedifying spectacle. The 
curtain fell on this wretched scene and the 
opera season therewith came to an abrupt 
close. In the following month a kind of truce 
was patched up, but the situation had become 
impossible, and after a few more performances 
together, both singers left London, Faustina 
never to return. 
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Faustina at once resumed her career in 
Italy with happier results than ever. In 1730 
she returned to her old home, Venice, where 
she fell in love with, and married, Johann 
Adolph Hasse. 

Hasse holds a unique place among the hus- 
bands of great prima donnas, in that he was 
a man of strong personality and real talent, 
who, during a married life of fifty-three years, 
carried through an industrious and productive 
career, without being nullified or overshad- 
owed by his celebrated wife. 

He was born near Hamburg in 1699 and 
at an early age was remarkable for his good 
looks, his gracious bearing, his fine tenor voice 
and his musical gifts. He studied in Naples 
first under Porpora, whom he did not like, 
and later under Scarlatti, from whom he 
learned much. His first successes as a writer 
of Italian opera were won at this time. By 
1727 he had become one of the most popular 
composers of the day and was known through- 
out Italy as "il caro Sassone" (the charming 
'Saxon). We cannot wonder that two such 
talented and attractive young people as he and 
Faustina should have fallen in love with each 
other, for such a match was in the natural 
order of things, but for two artists to live 
together for so many years without recorded 
discord is certainly rare. The happy union of 
Hasse and Faustina and, nearer our own time, 
that of Mario and Grisi are cheering excep- 
tions to a general rule. 

In 1 73 1 Hasse and his bride went to Dres- 
den, where he became director of the Royal 
Opera and where they made their home for 
over thirty years. He produced first his own 
opera, "Alessandro nelle Indie" (libretto by 
Metastasio), which owed its substantial suc- 
cess in part to Faustina's superb impersonation 
of the chief feminine role, but also to its own 
merits. Hasse's music is all dead and forgot- 
ten now, but it possessed, notwithstanding, 
certain good qualities that won for it praise 
from serious musicians, as well as from the 
unthinking public. 

The future looked very bright for the 
Hasses. Faustina was still young and beauti- 
ful ; her musical powers were at their zenith. 
Hasse was probably the most popular writer 
of Italian opera in all Europe and we shall 
not be far from wrong if we call him the 
Bellini of his day. But the situation was not 
so comfortable as it might have been. In the 



first place, to be the husband of the most be- 
witching of prima donnas and a happy man 
at one and the same time was no easy task, 
even though the prima donna was a loyal wife. 
In addition, Hasse's old teacher, Porpora, with 
whom he had never been on the best of terras, 
was now living in Dresden and producing 
operas of his own with the backing of a group 
of influential people. 

Hasse seems to have steered a good course 
through the reefs that surrounded him. He 
was frequently absent from Dresden during 
the next few years, although he retained his 
posi.ion at the Opera. He made successful 
professional visits to several of the important 
Continental cities and even journeyed (with- 
out his wife) as far as London, where his 
"Artaserse" was received cordially. In 1732 
Faustina sang in Venice with Bernacchi, while 
her old colleague, Cuzzoni, was singing at an- 
other theatre with Farinelli. 

In 1739 the wanderers established them- 
selves definitely in Dresden. UnfortunaCtely, 
increasing years were beginning to impair the 
freshness of Faustina's voice and beauty ; the 
unconquered rival of Cuzzoni had now to en- 
dure the humiliation of an unsuccessful riv- 
alry with a much younger woman, a richly 
gifted pupil of Porpora's, Regina Mingotti. 
But she was still an artist to be reckoned with 
and always bore herself with an authority that 
did much to replace her departed youth. Her 
dignity and self-assurance were remarkable. 
On one occasion, when an unappreciative sprig 
of royalty persisted in talking while she was 
singing, she advanced confidently toward his 
box and cried, "Silence, I say!" 

In 1745, during a lull in one of his many 
wars, Frederick the Great came to Dresden 
and was graciously pleased to commend a per- 
formance of Hasse's "Arminio," in which 
Faustina took part. But her singing days 
were really past, though her husband's career 
was as active as ever. 

In 1763 the ruin wrought by the Seven 
Years' War affected musical life so unfavor- 
ably that they left Dresden and settled in 
Vienna. There, in collaboration with Metas- 
tastio, the most celebrated of all librettists, 
Hasse wrote several new operas, the success 
of which was somewhat dimmed by the ris- 
ing star of Christopher Gluck. In 1771 he 
heard a composition by the boy Mozart and is 
said to have exclaimed with prophetic instinct, 
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**This boy will throw us all in the 
shade." 

Dr. Burney, in the course of his memorable 
tour of the Continent in 1770, called on the 
Hasses. He found Faustina a plump little 
old lady with no trace about her of the world- 
famous prima donna. She received him cor- 
dially and chatted pleasantly about her career 
in England. He asked her to sing for him, 
but she declared she had no voice left and 
made him listen to her daughters, instead. 

In 1775 "il caro Sassone*' and "the new 
siren," now a very aged couple, retired to the 
scene of their first meeting, Venice, wherd; in 
1783, they both died. 

Francesca Cuzzoni was born of obscure peo- 
ple in Parma, or, possibly Modena, about 
1700. She studied under Lanzi, a teacher of 
note, and made her debut in Venice in 1719 
in "Lamano," an opera by Gasparini, Faus- 
tina's teacher. She was announced as "vir- 
tuosa di camera of the Grand Duchess of Tus- 
cany. Later in the same year she was singing 
in the same company with Faustina, already 
famous, and Bernacchi. After successful ap- 
pearances in several of the important Italian 
opera houses, she was engaged by Handel for 
his company in London. 

She made her London debut in Handel's 
new opera, "Ottone," in a part written espe- 
cially to give full scope to the beauty of her 
voice and style. In connection with this pro- 
duction a story is told which characterizes 
vividly the respective temperaments of Cuz- 
zoni and Handel. Cuzzoni held that one of 
her airs, "Falsa Immagine," did not suit her 
voice and refused to rehearse it. Handel, on 
the contrary, asserted that it suited her per- 
fectly. Matters were approaching a deadlock 
when Handel seized the recalcitrant prima 
donna by the waist and dragged her toward 
an open window, crying in Teutonic French, 
*T know you are a she-devil, but I aip Beelze- 
bub, the king of all devils; and I swear that 
if you won't sing that song I'll throw you out 
of the window." The argument was so per- 
suasive that Cuzzoni yielded and, despite her 
misgivings, scored a hit with the rejected air. 

Indeed, in all particulars, her debut was a 
triumph and her subsequent appearances in 
other operas, some of them written for her 
by Handel, served only to confirm first im- 
pressions. Her salary was £2,000, and after 



the opening night the management raised the 
price of the best seats to four guineas each. 

Soon after her arrival in England she mar- 
ried an Italian composer and harpsichord- 
player, Sandoni by name. 

For four years she was the unchallenged 
queen of Italian opera in London, having com- 
pletely dethroned Durastanti and Anastasia 
Robinson, former favorites of the public. It 
was not until the arrival of Faustina in 1726 
that she was forced to share her primacy with 
another singer. 

Cuzzoni was by nature arrogant, capricious 
and vain, and an unbroken series of profes- 
sional successes had not served to render her 
less high-spirited and unruly. Her many ex- 
actions and vagaries were a sore trial to Han- 
del, who was famous for neither patience nor 
tact. Between such a prima donna and such 
an impressario constant friction was inevi- 
table, and the tension only increased as Cuz- 
zoni felt more confident of her artistic impor- 
tance. Faustina's coming to England was, as 
I have shown, the outcome of this situation. 

It is now nearly two centuries since Faus- 
tina and Cuzzoni did battle on the London 
stage for the proud title of Queen of Song, 
and it is possible to examine coolly the rec- 
ords of that hot contest and to form some idea 
of the qualities that made the two combatants 
famous. It is to be regretted that there are 
no records from Italy, especially Venice, with 
which to compare the testimony of the Eng- 
lish chroniclers. 

In appearance Cuzzoni was as ill-favored as 
Faustina was pleasing. Horace Walpole de- 
scribed her as "short and squat, with a doughy, 
cross face, but fine complexion; was not a 
good actress; dressed ill; and was silly and 
fantastical." Fortunately for her, her vocal 
gifts and skill were quite sufficient to make 
her hearers pardon the ugliness of her person 
and her shortcomings as an actress. Besides, 
the repertory of the time, while it required 
sound and highly developed musicianship, was 
scarcely more dramatic in its scope than an 
oratorio. 

That Cuzzoni could sustain an equal contest 
with the lovely and versatile Faustina is proof 
conclusive of the perfection of her only wea- 
pon, her voice. This, indeed, must have been 
a marvelous instrument. It was a true so- 
prano, encompassing two full octaves from C 
tp C, luscious, clear and true throughout. One 
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evening after one of her most effective airs 
an enthusiast in the gallery cried: **Danin the 
woman, she must have a nest of nightingales 
inside her!" 

The music written for her, as well as ail 
contemporary comments, bears witness to her 
complete mastery of vocal technique, and yet 
whatever she sang seemed absolutely hearty 
and spontaneous. Faustina might delight and 
dazzle her hearers with her limpid, animated 
vocalism and her personal charm, but she 
could not touch their hearts as Cuzzoni did. 
Faustina won their appleause by means of her 
intelligence and well-balanced equipment as an 
artist, just as Sontag did in her time; Cuz- 
zoni furnishes another proof, if one be needed, 
that the emotional appeal is the most effective 
of all in a heart-hungry world. And yet, in 
the end, it was Faustina that remained the 
mistress of the field of battle. It is no easy 
task to say the final word as to the merits of 
any singer 1 

Cuzzoni *s taste in dress was notoriously bad, 
and yet at the height of her popularity, when 
in one of her operatic parts she disfigured her 
ungainly person with a hideous costume of 
brown, embroidered with silver, her satellites 
pronounced it the acme of good taste and for 
a whole season decked themselves in brown 
and silver. 

After the disgraceful culmination of the 
opera season of 1727, the management, repre- 
sented by Handel, found a way of ridding 
themselves of Cuzzoni, whom they apparently 
thought much more at fault than Faustina. In 
a moment of excitement she had sworn sol- 
emnly that never would she agree to accept a 
salary less than Faustina's. Taking her at her 
word, they offered her for the following sea- 
so 1 a contract at a salary smaller than Faus- 
ti I's by just one guinea. Cuzzoni refused 
i- ignantly to sign it, the management would 
r , .yield, and Cuzzoni, seeing herself out- 
witted and disparaged, left London in high 
•gudgeon. 

She went first to Vienna, where she sang 
successfully in concert, but where the opera 
was closed to her because of her extravagant 
demands. In 1732 she was in Venice. 

Two years later she was back again in Lon- 
don, this time under the management of 
Porpora, who, with a company that included, 
in addition to Cuzzoni, Senesino, Farinelli and 
Montagnana, was running an opera season in 



competition with HandeFs. Montagnana was 
the bass whose extraordinary compass and 
powers of execution are recorded for all time 
in some of Handel's most difficult bass airs. 

Little is known about Cuzzoni after she left 
England, although it is probable that she was 
touring on the Continent, where she was 
known as "the golden lyre."- In 1741 there 
was a rumor, probably without foundation in 
fact, that she had murdered her husband. In 
1749 or 1750 (authorities differ as to the exact 
year) she returned to London for a benefit 
concert. Dr. Bumey, who was present, wrote : 
"Her throat was so nearly ossified by age that 
all the mellifluous qualities, which had made 
it so enchanting, were nearly annihilated." 

Prosperity never forsook Faustina, but of 
all the world's great singers Cuzzoni's old age 
and end were certainly the most miserable. 
After her voice had gone she was imprisoned 
for debt in Holland. She was able to free her- 
self eventually by means of some concerts that 
she gave while still -a prisoner, and returned 
to Italy. She settled in Bologna, where, 
friendless and penniless, she died in 1770. 



C;orre$pondence 

Schonbcrg's •'Harmony*' 

The New Music Reviciv, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Kilenyi: I have read your essay upon 
Schonberg's Harmonielehre most carefully and re- 
peatedly, and have given it to several of my ad- 
vanced pupils to read. The articles are extremely 
well written, and not only interesting, but valuable. 
Your personal comments are to me exceedingly 
interesting, for they indicate that you have your 
own well-grounded ideas of harmonic material and 
resources, that are not to be influenced by Schonberg 
or any one. 

In my "Material" I speak of the relation by pro- 
pinquity (not appropinquity). There is a difference, 
but I do not believe that it affects the bearing of 
the relation. I have regretted that I did not, in 
revising my "Material," lay still greater stress upon 
the accidental tone-clusters such as you illustrate at 
the head of page 328 (Ex. 10), and most cleverly 
in Ex. 8. I should have incorporated one or the 
other of these (especially the Bach) in the book- I 
was on the point of doing so, but I was constantly 
restrained by a feeling that there was enough in 
the book. Still, this is a most vital point. Every 
conceivable "combination" is possible, as "neighbor- 
ing notes." The mistake, a very grave mistake, con- 
sists in calling these combinations "chords." They 
are not chords, but peculiar accidentally distorted 
forms of real chords, through the agency of mani- 
fold auxiliary tones. I did not carry out paragraph 
405 C far enough, although in Ex. 318, No. 5, you 
will find the Mozart tone-cluster which you give 
in your Ex. 11. 

Some day I hope we can meet and talk these things 
over. They are vital. 

Yours very truly, 

Percy Goetschius. 
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PmrsFiELD, Mass., September 15, 1915. 

Dear Mr. Kilenyi : I have read your Schcinberg 
paper, the first instalment, and congratulate you. . . . 
But it seems to me, not having read the original 
book, that either you do not make Schonberg's ideas 
always quite clear or else that they are sometimes 
amateurishly superficial. Parallel fifths, for instance, 
top of p. 325. Fifths and octaves are, of course, 
perfectly harmless, indeed necessary, so long as only 
one melody is represented by them. This was the 
case in the old organum, and it is the case in such 
Debussy passages as this in "Soiree dans Grenade." 



M 




But where several melodies proceed together 
(where, i.e., the music is polyphonic) parallel fifths 
are certainly often bad to a well-trained ear, because 
they induce confusion of line. 

The account of tonality, again, is very superficial 
compared with dTndy's. 

Example 8 is very problematic indeed. Obviously, 
a combination of tones that is perfectly accept- 
able as the result of moving melodies may be mere 
gibberish if artificially abstracted from these melo- 
dies. Personally, I think the way to get interesting 
harmony is not to think about harmony, but about 
melody. In my opinion nearly all contemporary 
theorists talk and think altogether too much about 
chords. They are no more independent entities than 
words, if as much. And just as a poet's words are 
much less important than his thoughts, so a com- 
poser's chords are unimportant compared with his 
melodies. A good composer can make a fine tune 
out of notes of the tonic triad (Beethoven, Brahms) ; 
a mediocre composer can stir all the semitones into 
one ugly mess and not arouse us from our boredom. 
Melody, melody, melody, that is the whole thing. So 
I cannot come to the conclusion you mention in your 
last paragraph. I do not mind the longer duration, 
perhaps, but I must be able to trace the melodic 
origin. On the other hand, if I can trace this origin, 
I like very harsh dissonances — they give vigor. 

Please don't mind my expressing myself frankly on 
Schonberg. Your part of the work is well done, 
even when Schonberg's is not. 

Sincerely yours, 

Daniel G. Mason. 

P. S. — Schonberg's practice is, of course, notably 
more melodic than his theory. The fine passages in 
his string quartet in D minor, for example, show that 
he well knows how much all harmony leans upon 
melody, and how melodic continuity may justify the 
most physically harrowing dissonance. 



To' the Editor of the New Music Review. 

Dear Sir: It seems to me that all musicians must 
feel under great obligation to you for the publication 
of the translations of Schonberg's Harmonie — 
strange as that word may seem in connection with 
most of the examples given. His idea regarding 
"passing discords" used as prolonged ones, seems to 
be that if one can endure a slight pin-prick, he can 
therefore feel pleasure when the pin is inserted for 
its whole length. It may be that "by the law of 
evolution," as well as "the gradual refinement (?) 
of the ear and the gradual progress of music," we 
shall be led to accept a series of strokes with the 
elbow (perhaps with both) on the piano-keyboard as 
a clear and musical expression of a "mood" of a 
composer — absit omen! 

Alex. S. Gibson. 

South Norwalk, Conn., September 21, 191 5. 
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The Worcester (Mass.) Festival celebrated the 
fifty-eighth year of its existence on October 6, 7 
and 8. The choral works performed were : New 
Life, Wolf-Ferrari ; Choral Fantasia, Beethoven ; The 
Children's Crusade, Pierne, one orchestral concert 
was given and one Artists' Night. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra assisted and Dr. Arthur Mees conducted. 
One of the features of the festival was the singing 
of 200 children from the public schools trained by 
Mr. Charles I. Rice, in Pierne's Children's Crusade. 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

A curious enquiry. Can you tell me anything 
about the Widow Schweitzer's edition of Bach's 
Organ Works? 



The following is the outline of works to be per- 
formed by the Kneisel Quartet for the season 1915- 
16: Haydn, quartet in D major, op. 20, No. 4; 
Mozart, quartet in D minor, Kochel No. 421 ; 
Beethoven, quartet in G major, op. 18, No. 2; quar- 
tet in E minor, op. 59, No. 2; quartet in C sharp 
minor, op. 131 ; Schubert, quartet in A minor ; quin- 
tet in C major for two violins, viola and two violon- 
cellos; Schumann, quartet in F major, op. 41, No. 
2; piano quintet in E flat major; Chopin, sonata for 
violoncello and piano, op. 65 (first time at these con- 
certs) ; Brahms, quartet in C minor, op. 51, No. i ; 
sextet in G major for two violins, two violas and two 
violoncellos. 



A ballad concert, consisting of old English and 
Scottish folk songs, sung by the Misses Fuller with 
accompaniment of an Irish harp played by Miss 
Cynthia Fuller, was given at the meeting house oif 
the Society of Friends, New York City, on October 
8, under the auspices of the Woman's Peace Party. 
There was a large audience and the singing of these 
well-known artists was much jappreciated. It is in- 
teresting to note that the singing of these same folk 
songs has become very popular in the British army. 



Walter Damrosch tells in a recent issue of the 
New York Times how he preserves peace in the 
ranks of the New York Symphony Orchestra, which 
contains men of all nationalities, and tells howj his 
organization was the only one which dared a isit 
Canada with a special safe conduct for the Ger-^an 
members. ' r^ 

Naturally, they were received with enthusiasr . ' as 
the Canadians were and still are. suffering ft<>4 'a 
lack of symphonic music. Mr. Damrosch is ^n 
American citizen and does not believe in hyphenated 
Americans. He says that in his opinion the second 
generation has practically lost all touch with the 
land of their fathers, even to forgetting the language, 
and that even the emigrant who has lived and worked 
in America for some years finds it difficult to return 
to the ways of his native land. 



The New York Symphony Society announces its 
first concert of the season on October 22. 

Considering the moment opportune for the intro- 
duction of a greater number of American works of 
merit, the conductor of the society has been fortu- 
nate in obtaining works by four American com- 
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posers, which he considers of exceptional worth and 
beauty. These will include the first performance 
of compositions by John Alden Carpenter, whose 
songs have already won recognition all over this 
continent; Victor Kolar, the assistant conductor of 
the Symphony Society- : David Stanley Smith, pro- 
fessor of music at Yale University, and Daniel 
Gregory Mason, professor of music at Columbia 
Universit>'. Excerpts from Walter Damrosch's in- 
cidental music for "Iphigenia in Aulis" and "Medea" 
will also be performed. Dr. Damrosch wrote this 
music for Miss Margaret Anglin's productions of 
these plays, which were given at the Greek Theatre, 
University of California, last August. 

The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Music 
Teachers' National Association will be held in Buf- 
falo, N. Y.. at the famous Hotel Statler on Decem- 
ber 28-30, 1915. This meeting, being the tenth under 
the revised constitution, will be exceptionally large and 
notable. The official programme, ready in Novem- 
ber, will indicate the leaders in musical thought and 
action who will participate in the general sessions 
and the special conferences on Standardization, Ap- 
preciation, Community Music, Church Music, Public 
School Music, etc. 

Fees. — Full members pay $3, receiving ticket to all 
sessions, with the volume of proceedings issued 
later. Partial members pay $1.50, receiving ticket to 
all sessions, but not the book. Remit by check or 
postal order to Waldo S. Pratt, assistant treasurer, 
86 Gillett Street, Hartford, Conn. 
♦ ♦ « 

W^alter Cowle's new song, "Twilight," will be sung 
by Arthur Herschmann at his recital at iEolian 
Hall November 6. 



The Columbia University Chorus, Walter Henry 
Hall, conductor, has vacancies for a few good voices. 
Application should be made to the conductor at the 
university or at the rehearsals at Earl Hall any 
Wednesday evening. 



Oct. 

14. Eve. 

17. Aft. 

18. Aft. 

18. Eve. 

19. Aft. 

19. Eve. 

20. Aft. 

21. Aft. 

21. Eve. 

22. Aft. 

22. Eve. 

23. Aft. 
2^. Eve. 

24. Aft. 

25. Aft. 

25. Eve. 

26. Aft. 

26. Eve. 

27. Aft. 

28. Aft. 

28. Eve. 

29. Aft. 

29. Eve. 

30. Aft. 

31. Aft. 



C;oncem of tbe moittb 

AEOLIAN HALL 

Song Recital, John Barnes Wells. 
Piano Recital, Leopold Godowsky. 
Song Recital, Elizabeth Gutman, postponed. 
Sonata Recital, Clara and David Mannes. 
Joint Recital, Marta Millinowski-Harry 

Cumpson. 
Song Recital, Carolyn Ortman. 
Song Recital, Louis Graveure. 
Violin Recital, Albert Spalding. 
Song Recital, Ann Swinburne. 
Symphony Society of New York, Mischa 

Elman, Soloist. 
Violin Recital, Alexander Bloch. 
Piano Recital, Harold Bauer. 
Piano Recital, Germaine Schnitzer. 
Symphony Society of New York, Mischa 

Elman, Soloist. 
Piano Recital, Marguerite Melville- 

Lizsniewska. 
Violin Recital, Francis Macmillen. 
Song Recital, Vernon d'Arnalle. 
Violin Recital, Maud Powell. 
Piano Recital, Lester Donahue. 
Song Recital, May Peterson. 
Song Recital, Frederic Martin. 
Song Recital, Johanna Gadski. 
Violin Recital, Roderick White. 
Piano Recital, Harold Bauer. 
Symphony Society of New York, Percy 

Grainger, Soloist. 




g! ecclesiastical IDmic gj 

l8t EDITED BY « 

@l G. Edward Stx^bbs, Mus. Doc. IS 

iS! @ 

|E are glad of the opportunity of 
calling special attention to the new 
Choir School of the Church of the 
Messiah, Rhinebeck, New York. 
According to the circular which has just been 
issued by the church authorities, this school 
promises to be a model of its kind. 

The aim of the school is : 

"First, to prepare boys for entrance into 
the well-known secondary schools of the coun- 
try, or if when their voices break they are 
compelled to go back to the public schools, 
they will be a year in advance of their age. 

"Second — To do away, as much as possible, 
with the idea of the traditional school, and 
keep that of the home in mind. 

"Third — To give to boys during that pe- 
riod of life when health is the first considera- 
tion, the benefits of country life and an ex- 
cellent climate. With this aim in view the 
number of boarding pupils will be limited to 
twelve, so that the idea of the home can be 
preserved and each scholar receive the per- 
sonal attention of the instructors." 

The "season" at Rhinebeck extends from 
April to December. The vacation period for 
the boys will therefore be from the first of 
January until the second week in February. 
A second vacation will be given the choristers 
in the month of August, when they can best 
enjoy the advantages of summer life in the 
delightful district of Dutchess County. 

The circular continues: 

'^Parents will readily see the advantage of 
keeping boys in the country during the hot 
summer months, and sending them to their 
homes when life in the city is at its best. 

"If parents wish to visit their children in 
the summer there are numerous boarding 
places around the village, and the school au- 
thorities will gladly give assistance in finding 
them. Those who wish to come at other times 
will find a good hotel in the village. 

"Boys between the ages of nine and twelve 
who meet the requirements of the Master of 
Choristers are eligible for entrance into the 
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school. These requirements are a good 
natural voice and a correct ear; no musical 
training is required. 

"Candidates may apply to Mr. Norman 
Coke-Jephcott, Rhinebeck, New York. 

"Boarding, lodging and tuition are free to 
boys selected by the Master of Choristers. 
The only expense to the parents will be for 
the boys' clothing and an entrance fee of ten 
dollars to provide for the school gown. This 
fee is only charged the first year. 

"In return for the advantages of the school 
the boys are expected to serve as choristers of 
the Church of the Messiah. The vestry re- 
gards this service as adequate return for what 
the school furnishes. In other words, it 
recognizes that the boys are earning their 
schooling, and asks the parents to co-operate 
with the school authorities in seeing this ser- 
vice is well performed." 

Choirmasters throughout the country will 
look upon the formation of this school as a 
further sign that churches are waking up to 
the fact that first-rate facilities are required 
to produce the best choral results. Many will 
undoubtedly be surprised at the "progressive" 
spirit of the Church of the Messiah, Rhine- 
beck, in founding the fifth choir school (we 
think it is the fifth) of the P. E. Church, and 
will naturally wonder why wealthy parishes 
in the large cities remain in a comparatively 
self-satisfied condition of musical somno- 
lence. 

There is, however, every probability that 
within a few years the number of "song 
schools" will greatly increase. In New York 
City, where such institutions are especially 
needed, there is at least one church that will 
shortly follow the example set at Rhinebeck 
— and that is St. Thomas', Fifth Avenue. 

The conditions governing the supply of 
treble material in New York are fast becom- 
ing complex and unfavorable. The public 
schools are overcrowded, and the "half-time" 
system interferes with choir rehearsals. The 
Hebrew and Roman Catholic percentage of 
pupils is abnormally high. The "strenuous 
life" compels many parents to send their boys 
to work at an early age. The school require- 
ments are severe. The pupils work "against 
time," and are too fully occupied to take up 
choir work. This is true of the private schools 
as well. 

The joint eflPect of all this is to reduce the 




selective process of choirmasters to such a 
minimum that there is practically no such 
thing as real selection. Boys are taken into 
choirs because they are boys — not because 
they possess good voices. 

There is only one common sense remedy, 
and it is the choir school. 

May the good example set by the rector 
and vestry of the Church of the Messiah, 
Rhinebeck, be speedily followed in other 
parishes ! 

iGAIN we hear of the very un- 
churchly practice of teaching chor- 
isters to "keep time" in singing 
hymns in procession by "marching" 
to the music and by swaying the body from 
side to side. 

This latter method is crude enough to pass 
comprehension, yet it is actually in vogue in 
some parishes! 

A Chicago choirmaster writes: 

"Can you spare a little space in the columns 
of the N. M. R. to give your views regarding 
the manner in which the Processional and 
Recessional should be managed. Several of 
my professional friends have ideas on the sub- 
ject that diflPer radically from my own. One 
claims that the tunes should be rhythmically 
*obvious,' the choristers *keeping step.' In 
other words, that Processional Hymn should 
be 'marchy.' 

"Another insists on the swaying of the 
choristers, and says that the Crucifer should 
'sway' the Processional Cross to indicate the 
rhythm. 

"I feel that a few remarks in the Review 
on this subject at the beginning of the winter's 
work will not be amiss, as many of us are 
more or less prone to lose sight of the fact 
that there is a definite and right way of deal- 
ing with all details of this kind." 

There is little to be said on this particular 
subject. The "swaying" mentioned by our 
correspondent is little short of blasphemous, 
and the "keeping step" is both unchurchly and 
unnecessary. Choristers should be taught 
that singing in procession is not military 
marching. They should dissociate the music 
from the movement of the feet, and should 
walk in an orderly way into the chancel, just 
as they would if an organ voluntary were 
to be substituted for the "Processional 
Hvmn." 
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I HAT choirboys suffer "mentally, 
morally and physically" from ser- 
mons that are too many and too 
long is a fact perfectly well known 
to choir masters. But it is seldom that clergy- 
men are willing to admit that their pulpit dis- 
courses can actually work spiritual harm to 
children who are compelled to endure them 
"willy nilly." 

We are both surprised and gratified at the 
following advice given in Musical Opinion 
by the Rev. Clement F. Rogers, Lecturer in 
.Pastoral Theology in King's College, Uni- 
versity of London: 

"To prevent the very serious effects of mak- 
ing boys sit through sermons which they can- 
not possibly understand, and so associating 
from their early years church going with bore- 
dom, they should be provided with something 
to read ; cither a chapter of the Bible on which 
they could be questioned afterwards, or sto- 
ries of missions or their monthly magazines 
might be provided. Or we might give them 
such books as the 'Pilgrim's Progress,' books 
about the Holy Land, or about discoveries in 
the East which bear upon the Bible, stories 
from church history or from the lives of the 
Saints, or, for elder boys, such books as Pat- 
erson Smith's *How we got our Bible,' or Dr. 
Dearmer's 'Everyman's History of the Prayer 
Book.' A suitable library could soon be got 
together in the vestry. But we ought to be 
getting to work at once, as there is much to 
do." 

The plan of providing reading matter that 
would at once interest and instruct choristers 
may seem quite shocking to persons who can- 
not comprehend the sermon ennui that invari- 
ably attacks the normal child. It may be 
argued that the use of books and magazines 
might prove distracting to the congregation, 
and productive of noise in the choir. Mr. 
Rogers' suggestion is certainly a novel one, but 
after all its chief novelty lies in its aim, which 
is to lighten the burdens of a class of juveniles 
deserving of far better treatment than they 
generally receive. The simplest remedy seems 
to have escaped the attention of the King's 
College lecturer, and that is short sermons. 

Choirboys are not the only persons who are 
spiritually damaged by long-winded preachers. 
Pulpit brevity would be far more effective 
than books and magazines. The fifteen-min- 
ute sermon is one of the most crying reforms 




of the age. If we were living before the ad- 
vent of those immortal benefactors of the 
human race — Gutenberg, Schoeffer and Fust 
— the case might be different. Or to state it 
in the words of a celebrated Continental 
bishop, "The more printing the less preach- 
ing." Short sermons never yet did harm. 
Long ones have spiritually killed thousands 
of choirboys, and millions of adults. 

I HE attack made by the Bishop of 
Chester upon the English Hymnal 
(the use of which he has prohibited 
in his diocese) has stirred up a 
good deal of animosity in clerical circles in 
England. The bishop complains that the book 
introduces, under cover of hymns, requests of 
Saints for their prayers, and that it favors a 
cultus of the Mother of God, which is alien 
to the principles and practice of (he Church 
of England. 

The upholders of the Hymnal, of whom 
there are great numbers, take issue with the 
bishop, and the result is a widespread con- 
troversy that ought to prove beneficial in en- 
lightening the average layman as to the 
"orthodoxy" of certain hymns. The Guardian 
(London) expresses the opinion that the 
Church will sooner or later have to issue a 
definite Hymnal. We read: 

"Most religious bodies have found it neces- 
sary to provide themselves with authorized 
hymn-books, and it looks very much as though 
the Church of England would eventually be 
compelled to follow their example. We urged 
this course years ago in the interest of the 
Church's own dignity and of the seemliness 
of public worship. It is undignified, to say 
the least of it, that the minds of worshippers 
should be disturbed by c'ontroversies about 
the doctrine as well as the literary merits of 
hymns. Until recently the Church of Rome 
in this country permitted great latitude in the 
choice of hymns, just as it still provides an 
astonishing variety of services and devotions 
outside the obligatory Mass. It has, however, 
found it necessary to prune the exuberance of 
writers and composers, and, more especially, 
to keep a watchful eye upon doctrine. The 
importance of this latter consideration is obvi- 
ous when we remember that among children 
hymns often give the earliest and sharpest 
impression of dogma. No collection of hymns, 
official or unofficial, will ever give complete 
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satisfaction, but it is very remarkable indeed 
that a Church which guards its prayer-book 
with extreme rigidity should be so careless 
about its hymn-books. 

"The task of selection is extremely difficult, 
for the field is wide and the established favor- 
ites are many. But there are numbers of 
'common form' hymns which might be jet- 
tisoned ruthlessly. We do not need to be in- 
formed, in song, that this is Sunday morning 
or Sunday evening, or reminded, to strains 
meet only for the hurdy-gurdy, that *the hosts 
of Midian prowl and prowl around.' The 
hymnody of some Saints' days and festivals 
is contemptible, and certain of the clergy al- 
low themselves to be so tightly bound in the 
fetters of times and seasons that they must 
needs make their congregations sing rubbish 
simply because it is 'appropriate.' It is per- 
fectly right that the incumbent should have a 
free hand in the selection of what shall be 
sung in his church — no other course is re- 
motely possible ; but it should be a free hand 
tempered by the authority of the Church, and 
informed by that flexibility of mind which 
realizes the claim of variety and of a not too 
occasional departure from the beaten track. 
And if authority is to take some thought of 
the poetical merits and the doctrine of hymns 
it is sincerely to be hoped that it will also de- 
vote some attention to their music and the key 
in which they are sung." 

We have frequently contended in this col- 
umn that even in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which permits the use of only one 
authorized hymnal, there are far too many 
hymns and tunes. Very few church mu- 
sicians, if they had their own way, would use 
more than two hundred hymns. The P. E. 
hymnal contains six hundred and seventy- 
nine! (Exclusive of the Mission Hymnal.) 
In the English Church there are at least three 
hymnals in common use, each containing 
nearly seven hundred hymns. 

With such a vast number it is small won- 
der that both doctrinal and musical problems 
make themselves felt. 

According to the Guardian the difficulties 
in the way of reform are by no means insig- 
nificant. We read: 

"There can be no doubt that the existing 
position is, in many ways, unsatisfactory. The 
various collections in use in our churches com- 
prise an enormous number of hymns, the ma- 



jority of them indifferent as poetry and sung 
to tunes either strident or meretricious. Some 
are thoroughly bad in one direction or the 
other, and not a few in both. The noble resi- 
due is the fine flower of historic hymnody, 
but unhappily it is too small in volume and 
too restricted in range to meet all the needs of 
congregational worship in the present day. 
The difficulties of hymn-writing are such that 
the majority of these religious lyrics are tol- 
erably certain always to fall seriously below 
the level of what it is meet to offer in a ser- 
vice of praise and thanksgiving. That, how- 
ever, is a state of things inherent in the situa- 
tion, and we can but do our best to minimize 
the imperfections and the unworthiness. Thus 
we may take it that the bulk of our hymns 
will always fall below the level of literature. 
A religious song appeals to emotions never 
primarily literary, and usually very far re- 
moved from anything of the kind. Great 
numbers of worshippers are simple and de- 
vout souls who know what appeals to their re- 
ligious instincts, but are entirely lacking in 
appreciation of the difference between litera- 
ture and doggerel." 

We are inclined to consider this rather 
pessimistic. If the majority of religious lyrics 
must ahvays fall seriously below the level of 
what it is meet to offer in a service of praise 
and thanksgiving — if they must always repre- 
sent a low form of literature — and if they 
must always appeal to the emotions rather 
than to the intellect, the future outlook for 
any new hymnal is not particularly bright. 

IMERICAN organists who have 
visited the beautiful church of St. 
Eustache, Paris, and have listened 
to the impressive organ playing of 
M. Joseph Bonnet, will be interested to learn 
of his convalescence after a severe illness. 

M. Bonnet was called to serve in the French 
army when the war first broke out, and we 
suppose his illness was the result of wounds 
or exposure in the trenches. 

Both in the English and French forces mu- 
sicians have distinguished themselves by their 
courage and ability in fighting. If in musical 
affairs they possess the suaviter in modo on 
the field of battle they show the fortitcr in re. 
And what a noble example of self-sacrifice 
and loyalty has been set by the patriotic 
Paderewski ! 
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|E are indebted to Dr. J. B. Wilkin- 
son, of Alliance, Ohio, for the en- 
suing explanation of the action of 
prolonged deep breathing upon the 
respiratory organs: 

"For some reason or other I didn't see 
your article on the subject of suspended res- 
piration or your request for the reason why 
continued deep breathing affected the respira- 
tory organs in a certain way. I trust the fol- 
lowing explanation will prove satisfactory. 
Forced breathing, or slow deep inspirations, 
eliminate a good portion of the carbon diox- 
ide from the blood, that exists there, not as a 
gas but dissolved, largely combined with alka- 
lies and in part ionized. Bancroft and others 
have demonstrated that the amount of carbon 
dioxid in the blood exerts a powerful influ- 
ence in reducing the avidity of the hemoglobin 
for oxygen. Conversely, acapnia (deficient 
carbon dioxid in the blood) increases greatly 
the tenacity with which the blood holds on to 
its oxygen. This being true, then, over-venti- 
lated blood, that is, blood rich in oxygen and 
poor in carbon dioxid, would not stimulate the 
respiratory center as well as blood normally 
ventilated, which accounts for the ability to 
hold the breath after practicing full breathing 
for a few minutes." 



The Christian Science Monitor calls atten- 
tion to the civic use of the organ, as distin- 
guished from the ecclesiastical use. We are 
told, that : 

"More recently inventive skill and enter- 
prise have been concentrated on design and 
manufacture of the larger and more impres- 
sive form of pipe organ fitted for use in great 
exposition halls, city auditoriums, spacious 
and imposing music halls where orchestras are 
wont to play. So that as from time to time 
Europe's best organists find their way to the 
United States they see that in the western 
world a higher valuation of the organ as an 
instrument is being met fortunately by a rising 
standard of design and manufacture. There- 
fore the profession of organist is rising in 
public esteem and in remuneration of its mem- 
bers, and also is rapidly swelling its ranks. 

"Long consecrated to worship in church 
and chapel, cathedral and mission hall, the 
organ is coming to be used more and more as 
a medium for interpretation of less strictly 
religious hopes and ideals, for uplift and de- 



light of the pe^ople in their recreative hours, 
and as an agency by which communities not 
able to support orchestras and oflf the high- 
ways along which the famous pianists travel 
may yet have brought to them the variety of 
impressions and insights into the beauties of 
sound which a modern pipe organ, well 
played, can provide." 

The growing use of the "King of Instru- 
ments" in places of amusements and enter- 
tainment will, in our opinion, have an effect 
upon organ concerts in consecrated buildings. 
For organ concerts in churches are wholly 
indefensible on religious grounds, although 
the Roman Church is (so far) the only body 
that has prohibited them. Of course, as the 
secular use of the organ increases it will em- 
phasize the inconsistency of the church con- 
cert. 

And as it increases it will create what may 
be termed concert salaries. For organists 
will not forever remain blind to the fact that 
fees for pianists, violinists and solo per- 
formers generally are relatively high. The 
church concert performer has earned for him- 
self the curious distinction of being the only 
musical "entertainer" who places so low a 
value upon his work that he does it for nothing. 

If organists who make a specialty of play- 
ing in theatres, halls, and other secular places 
continue to command liberal salaries the 
chuches must either "rise to the occasion" or 
lose men of talent and ability who would pre- 
fer church work if financially desirable. 



TWENTY SHORT ANTHEMS OR RE- 
SPONSES BY MAX REGER 

The copy of the Reger Anthems (Responsories) 
is received. Thanks. They are pretty austere for 
our feeling for worship, but such strength and stout 
simplicity are wholesome and salutary, too, even 
for the composer himself in the doing of them! A 
very notable contribution to devotional music! 
Unique ; characteristic. 

Truly yours, 

George A. Burdett. 

Boston, Mass., July 15, 1915. 

Three new anthems by Clarence Dickinson have 
been issued during the summer by Xovello (H. W. 
Gray Co.). They comprise a setting for eight-part 
chorus and solo quartette, a capella of Stopford 
Brooke's poem "Soft are the dews of God"; "Bow 
down Thine Ear," for bass solo and chorus, and 
"Prayer in Time of War," for bass and contralto 
solos and chorus. 

During the summer, which he spent at the Cali- 
fornia Expositions, in the Yosemite Valley and the 
Canadian Rockies, Mr. Dickinson arranged four 
sacred folk-songs, which are already in press for 
his series of Sacred Choruses, and compiled a book 
of Eighty Amens. 
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The Council began its twentieth season of active 
work at a largely attended meeting Monday, Septem- 
ber 27, in the Guild offices. Among those present 
were Warden J. Warren Andrews, Dr. Baier, Dr. 
Carl, Messrs. Wright, Hedden, Munson, Coombs, 
Brewer, Elmer, Buhrman, Demarest, Federlein, 
James, Keese, Norton and George Henry Day. Be- 
sides the usual amount of business, various plans of 
activity for the coming year were discussed, and with 
all this twentieth year promises to be a memorable 
one for the Guild. Warden Andrews, who has just 
returned from the Pacific Coast, where he gave a 
number of recitals at the Exposition, presented a 
brief account of his trip and the work of the various 
western chapters he visited. Among other important 
reports was that of the Examination Committee, after 
which the following candidates having passed the 
recent examinations were elected in their proper 
classes by the Council. 

FELLOW 

Walter Strong Edwards Greenwich, Conn. 

Channing Letebvre New York City. 

Edward B. Manville Detroit, Mich. 

Henry VV. Matlack Grinnell, Iowa. 

Raymond C. Robinson Boston, Mass. 

Edwin Stanley Seder Albuquerque, M. Mex. 

William Richard Waghornc. ... Flint. Mich. 

Homer P. Whitford Oberlin, Ohio. 

David McK. Williams 'New York City. 

George Arthur Wilson Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Julius C. Zingg Orange, N. J. 

Harvey Loy Berkeley, Cal. 

ASSOCIATE 

David R. Adamson Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Frederick L. Anthony New \ ork City. 

Mrs. W. G. Boyle Brooklyn, X. Y. 

Miss Jessie T. Brewer Danville, Va. 

H. L. Baumgartner New Haven, Conn. 

Melville Charlton Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Jessie B. Coit Newark. X. J. 

Frank M. Cram Saco, Maine. 

Miss Ellen M. Fitz Poughkecpsie, N. Y. 

Miss Ellen M. Fulton Scranton, Pa. 

E. Harold Geer Fall River, Mass. 

James H. Hall Wooster, Ohio. 

Miss Katherine A. Koster Bath Beach, N. Y. 

Mrs. Florence Rich King AUston, Mass. 

Lester B. Major Arlington, N. J. 

D. J. Murph v Scranton, Pa. 

Maxwell McVlichael Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Ruth -X. Pepper Sacramento, Cal. 

Robert A. Sherrard Johnstown, Pa. 

Charles S. Skilton Lawrence, Kan. 

Edwin L. Tavlor Mobile. Ala. 

Mrs. Janet H. Taylor Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Van Denman Thompson Greencastle, Ind. 

Miss Mary A. Vroom Port Richmond, N. Y, 

Henry T. Wade Painesville, Ohio. 

Mrs. Laura W. Watson Richmond. Va. 

Carl R. Youngdahl Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wilson T. Moog Northampton. Mass. 

Eliza R. Mcllwaine Vonkcrs, X. Y. 

D'Alton McLaughlin Toronto. Can. 

Herbert Synnestoedt Bryn Athyn, Pa, 

As one of the chief aims of the Guild is for the 
educational uplift of the American organist, the ex- 
amination committee upon request will furnish the 
marks of the candidates who have failed in the 
examinations so that they may know the weak places 
in the work and be prepared for future tests. The 
examination committee will announce shortly a 
series of text-books for use to candidates in con- 



nection with the theoretical work. The test pieces 
selected for the next examination are as follows : 

ASSOCIATE 

Bach — Fugue in E Flat (St, Ann's^), Bridge & Higgs 
Book 6. page 36, or Xo, 1, 

OR 



ilition, 
Book Hi (Peter's Ed.). 



Smart — Postlude in D Major. 

FELLOW 

Bach — Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor, Bridge & Higgs' edi- 
tion, Book 8, pp. 127 to 135, or Xo. 4, Book II (Peter's 
Ed.). 

AND 

Franck — Chorale in A Minor. 

The Council feel that in view of the vastly in- 
creased work necessary for the examiners and ex- 
amination committee and the higher status of the 
Guild in educational and musical centers (there is 
no doubt as to the recognized high position of the 
Guild in the educational element of the country), a 
higher examination fee must be charged to candi- 
dates. The fees for all future examinations will be 
$20.00 for the Fellowship candidates and $10.00 for 
the Associate candidates. An extra fee of $5.00 will 
be charged for certificates of either class to the suc- 
cessful candidates. A vote of thanks was tendered 
to Mr. Warren R. Hedden for his successful and 
efficient work as chairman of the examination 
committee, and to Mr. Clarence Dickinson for his 
appreciated assistance with the examinations at 
headquarters. 

The following were elected Colleagues : 

Alfred Y. Cornell. Robert L. Adams. John T. Kempton and 
William F. Hartmann of New York Cty, Herbert J. Braham 
and Henry Bruning of Brooklyn, X. Y.; Cecil Carl Forsyth 
and John L Schoheld of Ontario, Canada: Thomas Morley 
Harvey of St. Augustine, Fla.; Miss Edith K. Broekenkroeger, 
Los -Angeles, Cal.; Mrs. Harriet W. Belknap, Xewburgh, X. 
v.; Miss Edna Guttridge, Patchogue. L. I.. X. Y.; Angie 
Green Sims, Richmond, Va., and Ernest T. Winchester of 
Albany, X. Y. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE GUILD EX- 

AMINATIONS FOR 1916 

FOR THE CERTIFICATE OF ASSOCIATE 

First Day, Tests at the Organ 

1. Candidates must be prepared to play the whole or 

any portion of one of the following compo- 
sitions, the selection of the piece to be made 
by the candidate : 

"Fugue in Eb" ("St. Anne's"), Bach, 

Bridge & Higgs edition. Book 6, page ^6, or 

No. I. Book HI, Peter's edition, or 

"Postlude in D." Henry Smart. (H. W. Gray Co.) 

2. A sight reading test, of moderate length, for the 

organ. 

3. Play at sight from vocal score, G and F clefs 

(four staves). 

4. Transpose at sight a short passage, into two keys, 

neither more than one tone above or below 
the printed music. 

5. Harmonize at sight, in four parts, a given melody. 

6. Fill up a figured bass at sight, in four parts, with- 

out pedal. 

7. Tests in modulation : 

(a) To nearly related keys. 

(b) To remote keys. 
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Second Day, Paper Work Away from the Organ 

9 A.M. 

(35^ hours allowed for this paper) 

1. To a given melody add Alto, Tenor and Bass 

parts. 

2. Counterpoint in two, three and four parts, in 

various species and combinations of species. 
Three examples will be set. 

3. Write answers to fugue subjects and show at least 

one counter- subject to each, in double coun- 
terpoint at the octave. 

4. Questions in general musical knowledge drawn 

exclusively from "Music and Musicians," 
Lavignac. 

2 P.M. 

izVi hours allowed for this paper) 

5. Ear Tests: 

Write down from dictation two brief melodies, 
of which the keys will be announced and 
the Tonic Chords struck. Each passage will 
be played three times. The following 
specimens indicate the approximate difficulty 
of the tests which will be given : 
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6. To a figured bass add Soprano, Alto and Tenor 

parts. 

7. To an unfigured bass add Soprano,* Alto and 

Tenor parts. 

8. Write a sixteen-measure sentence, introducing cer- 

tain modulations and cadences which will be 
specified. 

9. Transcribe a short pianoforte passage to make it 

effective for the organ. 
N. B. — Candidates must be prepared to use the C 
clef for Alto and Tenor parts, in test No. 2. 

FOR THE CERTIFICATE OF FELLOW 
First Day, Tests at the Organ 

1. Candidates must be prepared to play the whole 

or any portion of all of the following com- 
positions : 
"Fantasia and Fugue in G minor," Bach, Bridge & 
Higgs edition. Book 8, pp. 127-135, or No. 4, Book II, 
Peter's edition, and "Choral No. 3, in A minor," 
Cesar Franck. 

2. A sight reading test, of moderate length. 

3. Play at sight a short passage in ancient vocal 

score, with C, G and F clefs. 

4. Transpose at sight a passage in short score into 

two keys, neither more than a major third 
above or below the printed music. 

5. Harmonize at sight a given melody in four parts. 

6. Improvise on a given theme. 

7. Fill up a figured bass, at sight, in four parts. 

Second Day, Paper Work Away from the Organ 

9 A.M. 

(3J^ hours allowed for this paper) 

1. Counterpoint in three, four and five parts, in 

various species and combinations of species. 
Three examples will be set. 

2. Write an exposition of a four-part fugue on a 

given subject, and also show a close stretto. 
This may be written for voices, strings or 
organ. (There will be a subject suitable 
for each.) 

3. Questions in general musical knowledge drawn 

exclusively from "The Evolution of the Art 
of Music," by Parry. (D. Appleton and Co.) 

2 P.M. 

(3^ hours allowed for this paper) 

4. Ear Tests: 

Write down from dictation two progressions 
of chords, of which the keys will be an- 



nounced and the Tonic Chord struck. Each 
passage will be played three times. The 
following specimens indicate the approxi- 
mate difficulty of the tests which will be 
given : 




5. Orchestrate a given passage for a specified num- 

ber of instruments. 

6. To a given melody add Alto, Tenor and Bass parts. 

7. Add, to a given ground bass. Soprano, Alto and 

Tenor parts in four different ways. First, 
with simple chords, then with passing and 
auxiliary notes, then with suspensions, and 
finally with imitations, making a continuous 
composition. 

8. Compose the opening sixteen to twenty measures 

of the first movement of a string quartette. 
The first two or three measures will be 
given. Give a sketch of a suitable second 
principal theme. 
Candidates for the Associateship must be Col- 
leagues of the Guild. 

Candidates for either of the certificates must se- 
cure 70 per cent, of the total marks in each section 
of the examination, i.e., Organ Tests and Paper 
Work. 

The Examination Committee reserves the right of 
decision in the case of any candidate who fails to 
obtain one-half of the awardable marks for each 
item. 

The fees for examination (payable in advance 
to the Chairman of the Examination Committee. 
New York, or to the Dean of the local Chapter) arc 
as follows: 

Associateship, $10.00 

Fellowship, 20.00 

Certificate, either class, 5.00 

Candidates failing in either section of the exam- 
ination may, upon payment of half fee, be re- 
examined in that section, provided that such candi- 
dates re-enter for the next ensuing examination. 

Candidates should register not later than May i, 
1916. All correspondence should be sent to the 
Chairman of the Examination Committee, Warren R, 
Hedden, 170 West Sevent>-fifth Street, New York, 
N. Y. 



SERVICE OF THE AMERICAN GUILD OF 
ORGANISTS 

On November 22 a special Service of the American 
Guild of Organists will be held at St Andrew's 
Church, Harlem, New York Cit>', at which there 
will be a special programme chosen from the works 
of the early English composers, under the direction 
of the organist, Mr. W. A. Golds worthy. The 
Service will be preceded by an address on the 
Early English Church Music, by Prof. Walter H. 
Hall, and there will be a discussion of his paper 
after the Service, at which meeting the Warden 
of the Guild, Mr. J. W. Andrews, will preside. The 
Order of Service will be as follows : 

Hosanna to the Son of David. Gibbons; They that 
go down to the sea in ships, Attwood; Wash me 
thoroughly, Wesley; Lol star-led chiefs, Crotch; 
Rejoice in the Lord always, Purccll; It came even 
to pass, Ouseley; In Thee, O Lord, Weldon. 
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UaiioM notes 

The Treble Clef Qub of Cedar Valley Seminary, 
Osage, Iowa, a chorus of 15 girls, will give Bendall's 
setting of Tennyson's "Lady of Shalott" at its first 
concert. Frank Parker, who directs the club, has en- 
gaged Harriett Case, soprano, formerly of Chicago, 
and now teaching at the Iowa Teacher's College at 
Cedar Falls, as soloist. 

The Church Choral Society, formed by the com- 
bined chorus choirs of the Methodist and Baptist 
churches, both of which are directed by Frank 
Parker, is to give a first concert soon after the first 
of the year. The feature work of the programme 
will be the choral setting of "The Chambered Nauti- 
lus," by Deems Taylor. 

Dr. H. J. Stewart has been awarded the Diploma 
of Honor, and the Gold Medal of the San Diego Ex- 
position for "distinguished services to the Exposi- 
tion." It will be remembered that Dr. Stewart has 
filled the position of Official Organist at San Diego 
since the opening of the Exposition. The award of 
the diploma and gold medal proves that his services 
have been fully appreciated. 

Seventy applications for free scholarships were 
received at the Guilmant Organ School for the com- 
ing season. The examinations were held Septem- 
ber 30, under the direction of Dr. William C. Carl 
and the Examination Committee, Professor Samuel 
A. Baldwin and Frank Wright, assisted by Warren 
R. Hedden. The successful candidates are Frederick 
A. Wohlfarth, Samuel F. McClosky, J. Frederick 
Schmitt and Lizzie F. Sweet. 

Franklin Comstock, F. A. G. O., ex-dean of the 
D. C. Chapter, substituted in Old Trinity during this 
summer and officiated at the organ for Gen. Tracy's 
funeral. Mr. Comstock gave the first recital of the 
season in Old Trinity on September i, when his 
programme consisted of Nocturnes in E flat and G 
minor and the Military Polonaise by Chopin, and the 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor (Doric) by Bach. 
Mr. Comstock has been over eleven years organist 
of Trinity Church, Washington, D. C. 

The Lyric Qub, of Charles City, Iowa, a chorus 
of women's voices under the direction of Fr^nk 
Parker, of Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, announces 
two concerts. At the first the principal choral works 
will be the "In Springtime" cycle, by Mabel W. 
Daniels, for women's chorus and soprano solo, and 
"Ste. Mary Magdalene," by Vincent D'Indy, a sacred 
cantata for women's chorus and soprano solo with 
accompaniment of piano and organ. Lucille Steven- 
son, the eminent Chicago soprano, will be the soloist 
At the second concert the principal works will be 
"Fairy Days." Three Idylls by Charies Villiers Stan- 
ford, and "The Slave's Dream," a choral ballad for 
women's chorus, and tenor solo, by Harry A. Mat- 
thews. Holmes Cowper, one of America's best 
oratorio tenors, now dean of the music department 
of Drake University, Des Moines, will be the soloist. 



Organ Recitals 



THE CHOIR OF THE CATHEDRAL OF 
ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

The choir of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
will sing with the New York Symphony Society at 
the Christmas Concerts for Young People at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, December 11, and 
Carnegie Hall, December 18. 

The choir will isng the Brahms Requiem in the 
Cathedral on the first Sunday in Advent, November 
28. Parker's "Hora Noyisima" will be given in 
February. And the choir will give a concert in 
Morristown, N. J., for the "Friday Evening Club." 
Gounod's "Mors et Vita" will be sung in Lent, and 
later the Musical Art Society will sing with the 
Cathedral choir in the Cathedral. 



Mr. J. D. D. COMEY, at the Panama- Pacific Exposition. San 
Francisco, Cal, August 16. 

Suite Anciennc — Handel. 

Ave Maria — Lisrt-Arcadclt. 

Gavotte — Rameau. 

Sonata in C minor Xo. 5 — Guilmant. 

Harmonies Du Soir — Karg-Elert. 

Picrrct — Scott. 

Chant Negre — Kramer. 

Petite Suite — Debussy. 
Mr. W. LYNXWOOD FARXAM, at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, San Francisco, Cal., August 17. 

Sixth Symphony in G — VV'idor. 

Vieillc Chanson (D major) — D'Evry. 

Choral in A minor — Cesar Franck. 

Priere a Xotre Dame (from **Suite Gothique") — Boellmann. 

Sonata in C minor — Mark Andrews. 

Caprice (B flat) — Guilmant. 

Legend — Faulkes. 

Scherzo in G minor — Bossi. 
Mr. F. S. ADAMS, at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San 
Francisco, Cal., August 22. 

Hosannah — Lemmens. 

Reverie Du Soir — Saint-Saens. 

Fanfare — Lemmens. 

Nocturne — Foote. 

March from '*Tannhauser" — ^Wagner. 

Alia Marcia (Dance of the Butterflies) — ^Jadassohn. 

The Answer — Wolstenholme. 

War March of the Priests from "Athalie" — Mendelssohn. 

Priire a Xotre Dame, from Suite Gothique — Boellmann. 

Allcjfro Cantabile, from fifth Symphony— Widor. 

Variations on an ancient Christmas Carol — Dethier. 
Mr. ARTHUR S. HYDE, at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
San Francisco, Cal., September 1. 

Prelude and Fugue in E minor — Bach. 

Choral Prelude— Bach. 

Adagio from "Toccata" and Fugue in C major — Bach. 

a. Nocturne; b. Wedding March — Mendelssohn. 

Two Extracts from "The Martyrdom of St Sebastian"— 
Debussy. 

Andante Grazioso in D — Albeniz. 

Piece Heroique — Franck. 
Mr. JAMES T. QUARLES, at the New High School Build- 
ing. Greenfield. O.. Dedicatory Recital on the new two- 
manual solo self-player organ built by the Ernest M. 
Skinner Organ Co., Dorchester, Mass., September 2. 

Concert Overture in B minor — Rogers. 

Clock Movement from Symphony in D — Haydn. 

Elevation — Rousseau. ^ 

Fantasie and Fugue in G minor — Bach. 

Ave Marie — Rcger. 

Will o' the Wisp-^Nevin. 

Even Song — Martin. 

Procession Indienne — Kroeger. 

Andante Cantabile from String Quartet — ^Tschaikowsky. 

The Little Shepherd — Debussy. 

Finale from Act III, "Madame Butterfly" — Puccini. 

Evening Star, "Tannhauser" — Wagrncr. 

Pilgrims' Chorus, "Tannhauser — Wagner. 

Mr. R. W. DUNHAM, at First Congregational Church, 
Columbus, O.. September 16. 
Toccata in D minor (in "dorico modo") — Bach. 
Minuet in G — Beethoven. 
Fantasie — Franck. 

The Question and the Answer — Wostenholme. 
Concert Overture — Faukcs. 
Chant de Bonheur — Lemare. 
Paean — Matthews. 
Slumber Song — Parker. 
Fiat Lux — Dubois. 

Mr. EDWLX A. KRAFT, at The Auditorium, Atlanta, Ga., 
September 5. 
Sonata Xo. 3 in G minor — Merkel. 
Cantilene — Matthews. 
Pavanne — Johnson. 
Overture to Tannhauser — Wagner. 
March from Rienzi — Wagner. 

Mr. C. H. DOERSAM. at the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Scranton, Pa., October 5. 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor — Bach. 
Chorale-Preludes — Brahms. 
Chorale in E major — Franck. 
Fantasie in D flat— Saint-Saens. 
Symphony No. 1 — Vierne. 

Dr. WM. C. CARL, at the San Diego Exposition, San 
Diego, Cal., August 25. 
Sonata in C minor — Salome. 
Adagio, Symphony in B flat — Pleyel. 
Minuet, from a Symphony — Haydn. 
Fugue in D major — Bach. 
Orange Blossoms — MacMaster. 
Variations de Concert — Bonnet. 
Spring Song — Borowski. 
Toccata in E minor — Tombelle. 
Slumber Song — Wood. 
March from Ariane Symphony — Guilmant. 

Mr. P. SYMOXS, at St. Mary's Church, Brooklyn. N. Y., 
August 15. 
Andante in D, Mendelssohn. 
Andante, varied — Haydn. 
Suite Gothique — Boellmann. 
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Reviews of new music 

SING AND REJOICE. R. G. Hailing. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

A short, spirited anthem, quite easy of execution, 
in four parts, with short soprano solo and quartet. 
The quartet is so simple that in case of absence of 
solo voices it will lose none of its effect if done by 
chorus. 

OFFICE OF THE HOLY COMMUNION IN G. 

Bauman Lowe. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

The keynote of this service is simplicity, which 
enhances its usefulness. It contains all the portions 
of the celebration which are usually set to music 
except the Creed, for which monotone is suggested. 
The composer obtains many good effects by the em- 
ployment of unison passages for the voices, with 
figurated organ accompaniment. 

THE CHORAL SERVICE. Edited by T. Tertius 

Noble. 
London : Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 

Gray Co. ^ 

The publication of this service is opportune, as 
the Ferial use is employed for the offices of the 
Episcopal Church much more frequently than for- 
merly. Tallis's responses are sung much too often, 
and a majority of choirs sing nothing else, even in 
the Lenten season. For ordinary use the Ferial re- 
sponses should be sung, both during the week and 
on Sundays. Tallis's setting would then come in 
with good effect on the Festivals, both greater and 
lesser. 

FATHER, I STRETCH MY HANDS TO 

THEE. Gaston Borch. 
New York: G. Schirmer. 

This eight-part anthem, for voices a cappella, is the 
work of a fine musician, who knows how to write 
modern counterpoint in a way that is grateful to 
the voices. In the hands of a large choir of capable 
singers the work could not fail to make a great 
impression. It is unfortunate, for tonal reasons, 
that four of the voices terminate the anthem on 
one word and four on another. The work is appro- 
priately dedicated to the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Toronto. 

O PRAISE THE NAME OF THE LORD. 
Tschaikowskv. 

London : Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

Kurt Schindler and Canon Charles Winfred 
Douglas have combined in editing a series of 
a cappella choruses '^rpm the Russian Liturgy, of 
which this is No. 6. If is a bold, spirited setting of 
a portion of Tschaikowskj's Vesper Service, Op. 52. 
Four parts are employed throughout, and it is per- 
haps needless to say that every one requires a com- 
petent vocalist 

THROUGH THE DAY THY LOVE HAS 
SPARED US. Gottfried H. Fedcrlcin. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 
Gray Co. 

An arrangement of Abt's well-known work for 
chorus and baritone (or bass) solo. The part- 
writing has been well done, and good results are 
obtainable by the superimposed solo with the four 
parts as background. It is suitable for an evening 
anthem. 

THE NAME OF THE LORD. Alfred HoIIins. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 
Gray Co. 

Mr. Hollins's anthem was written for a recent 
Wellingborough (England) Choral Festival. Of 



course the major portion is concerned with chorus 
work, but there is an introduction for tenors and 
basses, and a good, short soprano solo. The whole 
comprises seven pages only. 

EVENING HYMN. John Staincr. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

A model hymn-tune united to the words Father, 
by Thy love and power." for eventide. It is 
worthy to rank with the composer's best efforts in 
hymn writing. 

BENEDICITE, OMNIA OPERA. Albert Ham. 

London : Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

A simple, chantwise setting of the shortened form 
of the Benedicite. It may be recommended strongly 
to choirs of modest pretensions. 

REVERIE. John Hyatt Brewer. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W 
Gray Co. . 

This is a trio for organ, harp and violin, a com- 
bination which is becoming quite general at church 
services. Mr. Brewer has made a clever and ex- 
tremely interesting piece of music, which will be 
heard with pleasure, for it is both good and popular, 
an unusual combination. The interest 6f the music 
is well shared between the three instruments. 

THE SOUL TRIUMPHANT. T. Tertius Noble. 
London: Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

An anthem for baritone solo and chorus, text by 
Bishop Heber. An instrumental introduction, pom- 
pous in style, presages the quality of the chorus 
which follows. This chorus is a massive structure, 
full of bold effects, such as a large chorus delights in, 
and the music has certainly caught the meaning and 
spirit of Heber's exalted phrases. The baritone solo, 
with its smooth and flowing accompaniment, affords 
capital contrast, and a short interlude, reminiscent of 
the introduction, brings in a broad setting of **Our 
father's God, to Thee," which concludes a very vig- 
orous anthem. 

TWELVE MELODIC STUDIES. EmU Kronke. 

• New York: G. Schirmer. 

Mr. Kronke has made a capital set of melodic 
piano studies for the medium grade, which will be 
received with satisfaction by pupils who object to 
acquire their technic by means of dry studies. There 
are execrises in Legato, Tremolo, Syncopations, 
Trills, Double Notes. Velocitv, Change of Finger on 
one Key, Melody playing, Staccato octaves. Mor- 
dents, wide stretches and Arpeggios, all skilfully 
clothed with melody. It is a set of studies which 
may be recommended for usefulness and musical 
worth. 

TRIUMPHAL MARCH. T. Tertius Noble. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

This march, for organ, has a bold theme, which 
arrests attention. A fine melody for the pedals and 
some quite exciting syncopations give a flavor at 
once satisfying and unusual. The trio is in the style 
of a fanfare. 

ALABAMA^- ! Albert Spalding. 

New York: G. Schirmer. 
Two pieces by the well-known violinist. The first 
is a Dream-melody, simple in construction and quite 
tuneful, with a middle part which employs double- 
stopping throughout. "Alabama" is a melody and 
dance in Plantation style. It is full of character, 
well put together and is bound to make a good im- 
pression wherever played. 
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Chant 



$Ngge$t(d Service Cist for December, 1915 

Second Sunday in Advent. December 5 
Bcnedicite in Eb Bairstow 

fZST' } Chant 

Introit, My Soul Truly Waiteth Steane 

Offertory, The Wilderness Goss 

Communion Service in F Andrews 

NuToiLtis \ '"F ^"-^-^ 

Anthem, Rejoice Greatly Gadsby 

Offertory, Hearken Unto Me Sullivan 

Third Sunday in Advent December 12 
Benedicite in F Martin 

?4"iff" } Chant 

Introit, It is High Time Bamby 

Offertory, Praise His Awful Name Spohr 

Communion Service in D Worth 

NurOimittis } in D (unison) Woodman 

Anthem, Doth Not Wisdom Cry D.S. Smith 

Offertory, Awake, Awake Borton 

Fourth Sunday in Advent. December 19 

Benedicite in Eb .' Lloyd 

Benedictus ) 
Jubilate j 

Introit, Blessed is He Gounod 

Offertory, Every Valley Handel 

Communion Service in G Horstnan 

K'Sttis i- E" ^— 

Anthem, The Great Day Martin 

Offertory, Ascribe Unto the Lord Travers 

Christmas Day. December 25 

Te Deum ] 

Benedictus • in Bb Stanford 

Jubilate J 

Introit, The Grace of God Andrews 

Offertory, Glory to God Noble 

Communion Service in Bb Stanford 

S'^Bf^l.ittis 1- Bb Stanford 

Anthem, While Shepherds Watched Bamby 

Offertory, O Zion Warren 

St Stephen. December 26. First Sunday after 
Christmas 

Te Deum in C S, A. Baldwin 

Benedictus ) rvio«* 
Jubilate . \ ^^^"^ 

Introit, The Grace of God Bamby 

Offertory, Behold, All the Earth Huntley 

Communion Service in C Lutkin 

NuTDiLtis l'«C Lufkin 

Anthem, Be Thou Faithful... Mendelssohn 

Offertory, Love Your Enemies MacFarren 

Holy Innocents. December 28 

Te Deum in C Roland Smart 

Benedictus ) ru^^*- 
Jubilate \ ^^^"^ 

Introit, These Were Redeemed MacFarren 

Offertor>% These are They Gaul 

Communion Service in Ab Priest 

NuToiLtis i-A Wareing 

Anthem, Come, We Pray Ye Leslie 

Offertory, My Hope is in the Everlasting Stainer 



1.0VC. iiooa-ni|?iu '). ^ong. 60 ctnts. 

ELLINGFORD, H. F.— "Daffodils." 

ss.A. (No. 455, Xovello's Trios, etc., for 



music Publisbea auring tbe lAtx moittb 

SACRED 

BARNBY, J.— "I will lift up mine eyes." Anthem. 

(\o. 871. The Musical Times.) 5 cents. 

BLAIR, HUGH.— "Save us, O Lord, while Wak- 

ing." Anthem. (No. 226, Xovello's Short Anthems.) 
6 cents. 



BURGESS, FRANCIS.-"Missa Festiva." A Short 

and Easy Communion Service in modern style. 25 cents. 

CLAPISON, A. L.— "Holiest, breathe an evening 

blessing." Motet for Male N'oices. a.t.t.b. Edited by 
Sir Frederick Bridge. 15 cents. 

CLOTWORTHY, W.-"0 God, Whose footsteps 

w^.A? T *?°nn"" fi^" *" ^'"^« o^ ^^'a*"- 5 cents. 
Words only, $1.00 per 100. 

DOORLY, C. CARTE.-"Hear, O Lord, our sup- 

plication." Prayer for our Soldiers and Sailors. 8 cents. 
Words only, $2.50 per 100. «-tui.3. 

FETHERSTON, REV. SIR GEORGE RALPH.- 

"Father, hear us from al>ove." Special Litany of Inter- 
cession for use during the War. 8 cents. 

"Helpless, sad, I come to Thee." Hymn and Tune. 

o cents. 

PYM-BROWNIKG, G.~Hymn for Absent Friends. 

5 cents. 

JOMKINS, A. FELLOWS.— "Father! bless our 

soldiers." A Prayer while the great War lasts. 5 cents. 

SECULAR 

BALFE, MICHAEL.— "The Bohemian Girl." Opera. 

Revised Edition by Emil Kreuz. $1.75. 

CRIMP, H. E.— "Sonny." Song. In B flat, for 
Low Voice; in C, for Medium Voice. 60 cents each. 

DAWSON, E. THERESA.— A Lullaby ("Dear 

Love. Good-ni|?ht"). Song. 60 ctnts. 

Trio for 

, '-, *..«^, v.^., *v,. Female Voices.) 

12 cents. ' 

pOOLE, A.-"Rest (1915)." Quartet for Male 

\ oices (t.t.b.b.) 8 cents. 

ROZE, RAYMOND.-"Relics." Song. For Tenor 

or Soprano. 60 cents. 
— — "Sleep, little love." Song. For Tenor or Soprano. 
60 cents. 

**Thc Sphinx." Song. For Baritone or Contralto. 60 

cents. 

- — - "The Voice I love." Song. For Tenor, Soprano, or 

IJaritone. 60 cents. 

"Three Dreams." Song. For Tenor or Soprano. 60 

cents, 

SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.-No. 279 contains the 

following: Music in both Notations: — 
"Garibaldi s Hymn." Italian National Hymn. Unison 
Song; "Over Hill, over Hale." Unison Song. R. Dun- 
STAN. Separately, 6 cents. 

\(^ALLACE, W. v.— "Maritana." Opera. Revised 
Edition by Emil Kreuz. $1.75. 

INSTRUMENTAL 

COLBURN, A. G.— The Stapleton Series of Organ 

Compositions. No. 1. Berceuse; No. 2. Slumber Song. 
50 cents each. 

CZERNY, CHARLES.— New School of Velocity 

,, ,. (pP- ^^'*^' Sixteen Selected Studies for Pianoforte. 
Edited and Fingered by Franklin Taylor. Complete (The 
Novcllo Edition, No. 22), $1.00; or in two Books (The 
Novello Edition, Nos. 22a and 22b), 50 cents each. 

FLETCHER, PERCY E.— "Fountain Reverie." 

(So. 43, Original Compositions for the Organ. New 
Series.) $1.00. 

NOBLE, T. TERTIUS.— "Triumphal Afarch." 

(irgan. (No. 62, St. Cecilia Series.) 50 cents. 

NOVELLO'S ALBUMS FOR THE ORGAN, No. 

6. — Twelve Selected Pieces for the Organ. Paper cover. 
$1.75; cloth, $2.50. 

PARRY, C HUBERT H.— Bourree; Gigue; and 

Slow Minuettu from Suite in F (Lady Radnor's Suite). 
For A'iolin and Pianoforte. 75 cents each. 

SCHMITT, ALOYS.— Fourteen Selected Studies 

for Pianoforte. From Op. 16. Edited ami fingered by 
Franklin Taylor. (The Novello Kdition. No. 148.) 75 
cents. 

SHARP, CECIL J.— Music and Notation of Coun- 
try Dance Tunes in separate numbers. lo cents each: 

"Rufty Tufty" 

"Confess" 

**If all the world were paper" 

••The Merry Conceit" 

"The Old Mole" 

**Row well, ye mariners" 

"Sweet Kate" 



"The Butterfly" 
"Gathering Peascods" 
"Hey, boys, up go we" 
"Mage on a Crcc" 
"Newcastle" 

"Oranges and Lemons" 
"Parson's Farewell" 
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OrgMiiti 

J. WARREN ANDREWS 

Orgsnist uid Cboir Director Church of Divine Paternity. 

76th St and Central Park West. New York. 

Organ Recital* 

Special cotirae of Ten Lesinnt in Organ. Send for catalegue 

MARK ANDREWS 

Organ Recitals 
a Weat 4Sth Street. New York, or 

a95 Claremont Avenue. Montclatr, N J. 

STANLEY R. AVERY 

ORGANIST A>ID CHOIRMASTER ST. MARK'S 
CHURCH 
Piano, Organ, Theory, Choir Training, Conducting, Re- 
citals, Composition, Orchestration. 
Anbaiait ST. MARK'S CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

SETH BINGHAM 

Organist and Choirmaster, Madison Ave. Presbyterian Church 

Instructor of Organ- Playing, Yale Uniyersity 

RECITALS PUPILS RECEIVED 

Addreaa 41 East 73d Street, New York 

FRANK C. BUTCHER, Mus. Bac (Dundm; 

F.R.CO., A.R.CM.. L.R.A.M. 

Organist and Music Master, Hooaae School, Hoosac, N. V. 

Late Assistant Organist of Canterbury Cathedral, England. 

WILLIAM C. CARL 

Director of tht Guilmant Organ School 
'Phone. 326 Chelsea. 44 Weat 12th Street. New York 

ROBERT A. H. CLARK, A.A.G.O. 

Organist' and Choirmaster, Chriat Church, New Havan, Conn. 
Supenriaor of Moaic, Derby, Conn. 

Addreaa: New HaTen, 



NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT, F.R.CO., 
F.A.G.O. 

"TURPIN PRIZE MAN" 

Specialist in Coaching by Correspondence in Harmony, 

Counterpoint, etc. Preparation for A.G.O. Examinations 

Address: *The Choristers' School," Rhinebcck, X. Y. 

CHARLES WHITNEY COOMBS 

ORGANIST AND OfOIRMASTER 
St. Lulce*s Church. New York 



GRACE LEEDS DARNELL, MUS. BAC 
F A. G O 

ORGANIST, m RECTOR 
First Baptist Church 



Flemington 



New )ers«7 



GEORGE HENRY DAY, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
OrRariist and Choirmaster, St. Peter's Church 
Address: 42a West 20th Street, New York 
Telephone: CheNca — 7; 24. 



H. BROOKS DAY 

Fellow of the American Guild of Organists 

Organist and Choirmasicr of St. Luke's Oiurch. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Address: 417 Pierrepoiit Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



CLIFFORD DEMAREST, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Instruction in Ornn and Theory. 
Coaching for A.G.O. Examinationa. 
Addre««: Church nf the Mesaiah. 

I4th St. snd ParW Are.. N. Y. 



CLARENCE DICKLMSUN 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Dirrrtor of Music. Brick Presbyterian Church, 

Temple Beth-F.l and Union Theological Sieminary 

412 Fifth Avenue. New York 



CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM, F.A.G.O. 

Organist-Director, Second Presbyterian Church, Scranton. Pa. 
ORGAN RFXITALS 



EDMUND SERENO ENDER 

CONCERT ORGANIST AND TEACHER OF SINGING 

Organist and Choirmaster of Gethsemane Church, Orsaniat of 

the Jewish Reform Temple, Instructor in Theoretical 

SubjecU at the MacPhail Violin SchooL 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

ROY KINNEY FALCONER, F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
First FrcahyteHan Church 



Jersey- City 
Addrea 



New Jsraajr 
I Apollo St. Jeraey Oty, N. J. 



KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Organiat and Choir-Director, Church of the Redeemer. 

Morriatown, New Jeraey. 

J. HENRY FRANCIS 

Choirmaster and Organist of St. John's Church. Charleaton 

W. Va. Director of Muaic Charleatoa High School. 

Conductor of the Charleston Choral Quh. 

Visiting and Conaulting Choarmaater. 

DEWITT COUTTS GARRETSON 
A. A. G. O. 

ORGAN REaTALS 

Organist and Choirmaster Grace Church, 

Utica. N. Y. 

WALTER HENRY HALL 

PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
49 Claremont Avenue, New York 

WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster Second Congregational Church. 

Holyoke. Mass. 

Director of Muaic Mount Holyoke College. 

W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac, F.A.G.O. 

Solo OaoANisr and Comsultino CHoiaMAsrsa 
Organ Recitals and Instruction. 
Member Examination Committee of 

American Guild of OrganiatA 
Candidatea prepared for Guild Examinations. 
Address: 170 West 75th Street, New York. 

ARTHUR B. JENNINGS. A.A.G.O. 

INDEPENDENCE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
SAVANNAH. GA. 

EDWARD F. JOHNSTON 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Calvary Baptist Church Address: 36a West 35th St 

F. AVERY JONES 

Orgmnist and Choirmaster of St. Mark'a Church. Philadelplila 

Late Assistant Organist of Hereford Cathedral England 

Organ. Piano and Coaching in Oratorio 

Estey Hall. 17th and Walnut Sta.. Philadelphia 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, F.A.G.O. 

CITY ORGANIST OF ATLANTA. GEORGIA 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Address: The Auditorium 



JOHN HERMAN LOUD, F. A. G. O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Park Street Church. Boston, Mass. 

Organist and Choirmaster, 

Send for new circular 

Address: 140 Boylston Street. Boston. Mass. 

BAUMAN LOWE 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

St Bartholomew's Church, Brooklyn. N Y. 

Conductor Mendelssohn Glee Club of Elisabeth and 

Cranford Philharmcnic 
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